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PREFACE 


TO     THE   THIRD   EDITION. 


F««  tne  present  Edition  it  has  been  once  more  found  necea- 

MTT,    from    the    progress  made  in  cuneiform  discovery  and 

irtripbtrrment,  to  subject  Essays  VI.  VII.  and  VIII.  of  Vol.  I. 

id  a  a««fclxmg   revisiony  which  has  resulted  in  considerable 

aiu-rmtion,    and    (it  is  hoped)   improvement.     It  is  scarcely 

nec^-^ftary    to    apologize  for  changes  rendered  necessary  by 

th«>   adTmiie««   made  in  a  study,  which  was  in  its  infancy 

vb«n  thtf  present  work  was  originally  composed  and  pub- 

\L«L«d.     Where    the    materials   on   which   history  is    based 

ir.-;reaBe,    history  must  of  necessity  be   rewritten  ;    and  it 

i«  to  he  expected  that  for  many  years  to  come  those  who 

«krtch.    or    write,  the  histories  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 

will  hare  from  time  to  time  to  review  their  work  and  bring 

A    into    accordance  with  the  most  recent  discoveries.      In 

rr  Tiding  bis  account  of  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  Mon- 

arrhirs,    the    author   has   received    much    assistance    from 

Mr.    George  Smith,  of  the  British  Museum,  to  whom  he 

to  make  hereby  sincere  and   grateful  acknowledg- 


PREFACE 

TO    THE    FIRST    EDITION 


Setek  years  have  elapsed  since  this  work  was  first  promised 
to  the  public.  It  was  then  stated  that  its  object  would  be  at 
once  to  present  the  English  reader  with  a  correct  yet  free 
translation,  and  to  coUect  and  methodize  for  the  student  the 
chief  illustrations  of  the  author,  which  modern  learning  and 
research  had  up  to  that  time  accumulated.  The  promise 
thus  made  might  without  much  diflSculty  have  been  redeemed 
within  the  space  of  two  or  three  years.  Parallel,  however, 
with  the  progress  of  the  work,  which  was  commenced  at  once, 
a  series  of  fresh  discoveries  continued  for  several  years  to  be 
made — more  especially  on  points  connected  with  the  eth- 
nography  of  the  East,  and  the  history,  geography,  anc 
religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — ^the  results  of  which  ii 
seemed  desirable  to  incorporate,  at  whatever  cost  of  time  anc 
labour.  Great  portions  of  the  present  volume  had  thus,  fron 
time  to  time,  to  be  rewritten.  This  circumstance,  and  th< 
unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  from  Englanc 
during  three  years  out  of  the  seven,  will,  it  is  hoped,  b 
deemed  sufficient  apology  for  the  delay  that  has  occurred  i] 
the  publication. 

Some  apology  may  also  seem  to  be  required  for  the  projec 
of  a  new  translation.  When  this  work  was  designed,  HerG 
dotus  already  existed  in  our  language  in  five  or  six  differen 
versions.  Besides  literal  translations  intended  merely  for  tli 
use  of  students,  Littlebury  in  1787,  Beloe  in  1791,  and  M] 
Isaac  Taylor  in  1829,  had  given  "  the  Father  of  History  "  a 
EngUsh  dress  designed  to  recommend  him  to  the  gener£ 
reader.  The  defects  of  the  two  former  of  these  works - 
defects  arising  in  part  from  the  low  state  of  Greek  scholai 
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ship  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  in  part  £rom  the 
incompetency  of  the  writers — precluded  of  necessity  their 
adoption,  even  as  the  basis  of  a  new  English  Herodotus. 
The  translation  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  of  a  higher  order,  and 
had  it  been  more  accurate,  would  have  left  little  to  desiderate. 
The  present  translator  was  not,  however,  aware  of  its  existence 
until  after  he  1^  completed  his  task,  or  he  would  have  been 
inclined,  if  permitted,  to  have  adopted,  with  certain  changes, 
Mr.  Taylor's  version.  It  is  hoped  that  the  public  may  derive 
some  degree  of  advantage  from  this  redundancy  of  labour  in 
the  same  field,  and  may  find  the  present  work  a  more  exact, 
if  not  a  more  spirited,  representation  of  the  Greek  author. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  respects  in  which  the 
present  translation  does  not  lay  claim  to  strict  accuracy. 
Occasional  passages  offensive  to  modern  dehcacy  have  been 
retrenched,  and  others  have  been  modified  by  the  alteration 
of  a  few  phrases.  In  the  orthography  of  names,  moreover, 
and  in  the  rendering  of  the  appellations  of  the  Greek  deities, 
the  Latinized  forms,  with  which  our  ear  is  most  familiar, 
have  been  adopted  in  preference  to  the  closer  and  more  literal 
representation  of  the  words,  which  has  recently  obtained  the 
sanction  of  some  very  eminent  writers.  In  a  work  intended 
for  general  reading,  it  was  thought  that  unfamiliar  forms  were 
to  be  eschewed ;  and  that  accuracy  in  such  matters,  although 
perhaps  more  scholar-like,  would  be  dearly  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  harshness  and  repulsiveness. 

It  has  not  been  considered  desirable  to  encumber  the  text 
with  a  great  multitude  of  foot-notes.  The  principal  lines  of 
inquiry  opened  up  by  the  historian  have  been  followed  out  in 
"Essays,"  which  are  placed  separately  at  the  end  of  the 
several  "  Books  "  into  which  the  history  is  divided.  In  the 
running  comment  upon  the  text  which  the  foot-notes  furnish, 
while  it  is  hoped  that  no  really  important  illustration  of  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  from  classical  writers  of  authority  has 
been  omitted,  the  main  endeavour  has  been  to  confine  such 
comment  within  reasonable  compass,  and  to  avoid  the  mistake 
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into  which  Larcher  and  Bahr  have  fallen,  of  oyerlaying  the 
text  with  the  commentary.  If  the  principle  here  indicated  is 
anywhere  infringed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  infringement 
arises  from  a  press  of  modem  matter  not  preyiously  brought 
to  bear  npon  the  author,  and  of  a  character  which  seemed  to 
require  juxtaposition  with  his  statements. 

The  Editor  cannot  lay  this  instalment  of  his  work  before 
the  public  without  at  once  recording  his  obligations  to  the 
kindness  of  several  friends.  His  grateful  acknowledgments 
are  due  to  the  Bector  and  Fellows  of  Exeter  College  for  the 
free  use  of  their^valuable  library ;  to  Dr.  Bandinel,  librarian  of 
the  Bodleian,  and  the  Bev.  H.  0.  Coxe,  sub-librarian  of  the 
same,  for  much  attention  and  courtesy ;  to  Professor  Lassen, 
of  Bonn,  for  kind  directions  as  to  German  sources  of  illustra- 
tion ;  to  Dr.  Scott,  Master  of  BaUiol,  for  assistance  on  difficult 
points  of  scholarship ;  and  to  Professor  Max  Miiller,  of  this 
University,  for  many  useful  hints  upon  subjects  connected 
with  ethnology  and  comparative  philology.  Chiefly,  how- 
ever, he  has  to  thank  his  two  colleagues.  Sir  Henry  Bawlin- 
son  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  for  their  invaluable  assistance. 
The  share  which  these  writers  have  taken  in  the  work  is  vorj 
insufficiently  represented  by  the  attachment  of  their  initials  tc 
the  notes  and  essays  actually  contributed  by  them.  Sir  Hcm;^ 
Bawlinson  especially  has  exercised  a  general  supervision  ovii 
the  Oriental  portion  of  the  comment ;  and  although  he  is,  o 
course,  not  to  be  regarded  as  responsible  for  any  statement i 
but  those  to  which  his  initials  are  affixed,  he  has,  in  fact 
lent  his  aid  throughout  in  all  that  concerns  the  geography 
ethnography,  and  history  of  the  Eastern  nations.  It  was  th< 
promise  of  this  assistance  which  alone  emboldened  the  Edito 
to  undertake  a  work  of  such  pretension  as  the  foil  illustratioi 
from  the  best  sources,  ancient  and  modem,  of  so  discursive  i 
writer  as  Herodotus.  It  will  be,  he  feels,  the  advantag 
derived  from  the  free  bestowal  of  the  assistance  which  wiU  leii 
to  the  work  itself  its  principal  and  most  permanent  interest. 

Oaq/brd,  January  Isi,  1858. 
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HERODOTUS. 


ON  THE 


LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  HERODOTUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
OUTLINE  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  HERODOTUS. 

Impossibility  of  writing  a  complete  life  of  Herodotus.  His  time,  as  determined 
from  his  History.  Date  of  his  birth,  as  fixed  by  ancient  writers,  B.o.  48 i. 
His  birth-place — Halicamassns.  His  parents,  Lyzes  and  BhoBo — their  means 
and  station.  A  branch  of  his  family  settled  in  Chios,  probably.  His  ednoa. 
tion,  and  aoqnaintanoe  with  Greek  literature.  His  travels,  their  extent  and 
completeness.  Their  probable  date  and  starting-point.  Cironmstanoes  of 
his  life,  according  to  Snidas  and  other  writers.  Political  adventares — ^their 
trnth  qaestioned.  Residence  at  Samos — donbtfol.  Bemoval  to  Athens. 
Secitation  of  his  Work  there.  Beward  assigned  him.  Alleged  recitations 
in  other  Greek  cities.'  The  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia.  Thuoydides 
and  Herodotns.  Herodotns  and  Sophocles.  Men  of  note  whom  Herodotns 
wonld  meet  at  jithens.  Seasons  for  his  leaving  it.  Colonisation  of 
Thnrinm.  Men  of  note  among  the  early  colonists.  The  History  of 
Herodotns  retouched,  but  not  originally  composed,  at  Thurium.  Some 
large  portions  may  have  been  written  there ;  and  his  History  of  Assyria. 
State  of  Thurium  during  his  residence.  Time  and  place  of  his  death. 
Herodotus  probably  unmarried  :  his  heir  Flesirrhoiis.  His  great  work  left 
unfinished  at  his  decease. 

A  BECENTimter  has  truly  observed,  that  to  attempt  a  complete 
or  connected  life  of  Herodotus  from  the  insiuBQcient  stock  of 
materials  at  our  disposal,  is  merely  to  indulge  the  imagination, 
and  to  construct  in  lieu  of  history  "  a  pleasant  form  of  bio- 
graphical romance."  ^  The  data  are  so  few — they  rest  upon 
such  late  and  slight  authority ;  they  are  so  improbable  or  so 
contradictory,  that  to  compile  them  into  a  biography  is  like 
building  a  house  of  cards,  which  the  first  breath  of  criticism 


1  See  Colonel  Mnre*s  Critical  His- 
tory  of  the  Language  and  Literature 
of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  243.  The  romance 
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has  since  been  written,  in  two  volumes, 
by  Mr.  Wheeler. 


HERODOTUS. 


ON  THE 


LIFE  AND  WHITINGS  OF  HERODOTUS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

orruxE  OF  the  life  of  herodotus. 

>  «nbtbtT  ei  wntiaff  a  eompUU  life  of  H«rodotaa.  His  time,  m  detemuned 
!r  «  k»  HMtcrr.  D»ie  of  hit  birth,  m  fixed  by  ancient  writers,  b.c.  484. 
M'^  *"irf  h  plenr  Hntinrminff  His  perents,  Ljzes  and  BhoDo— their  means 
aad  mmtkm     A  brmach  ol  his  fiamilj settled  in  Chios,  probably.    His  ednca. 

with  Greek  literature.    His  trarels,  their  extent  and 

Their  probable  date  and  starting-pouit.    Ciroomstanoes  of 

to  Soidas  and  other  writers.    Politioal  adrentores — ^their 

Beeidenoe  at  Samoa— doobtfoL     Bemoval  to  Athens. 

of  hkia  work  there.    Reward  assigned  him.    Alleged  recitations 

Otaat  citiaa.    The  pretended  recitatioii  at  Oljmpia.    Thnoydidea 

Herodotns  and  Sophoclesi    Men  of  note  whom  Herodotus 

Athens.      Reasons  for  his  learing  it.      Colonisation  of 

Hen  of  note  among  the  early  oolonists.      The  History  of 

retonched,  bat  not  originally  composed,  at  Thorium.      Some 

mm  may  have  been  written  there ;  and  his  History  of  Assyria. 

rhnnnm  daring  his  residence.     Time  and  place  of  his  death. 

pmbabi  y  anmarried :  his  heir  FlesirriioQs.    His  great  work  left 

at  his 


writer  has  truly  observed,  that  to  attempt  a  complete 
*  i^'iiUMctftd  life  of  Herodotus  from  the  insufficient  stock  of 
•i^u  rialff  at  oar  disposal,  is  merely  to  indulge  the  imagination, 

!  to  eonstruct  in  lieu  of  history  "a  pleasant  form  of  bio- 
*A{4iical  nimanoe/*^  The  data  are  so  few — ^they  rest  upon 
-  u  late  and  alight  authority ;  they  are  so  improbable  or  so 

■tradtrtory,  that  to  compile  them  into  a  biography  is  like 
...Jmg  a  house  of  cards,  which  the  first  breath  of  criticism 


•V  Ctitmtl   Mare's  Critical  His-      has  since  been  written,  in  two  volaiMt , 
-f  tw  Imt^rmgt^  and  Utefainre      by  Mr.  Wheeler. 
Tfd  rr.  p.  S4S.  1W 
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TIME  OF  HEBODOTUa 
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will  blow  to  the  gronnd.  Still  certain  points  may  be 
proximately  fixed ;  and  the  interest  attaching  to  the  per 
of  our  author  is  such,  that  all  wonld  feel  the  present  ^ 
incomplete,  if  it  omitted  to  bring  together  the  few  facts  wl: 
may  be  gathered,  either  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus  b 
self  or  from  other  authorities  of  weight,  concerning  the  i\ 
yidual  history  of  the  man  with  whose  productions  we  are  q\ 
to  be  engaged.  The  subjoined  sketch  is  therefore  given,  nc 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  concerning  the  author  wl 
the  work  of  Herodotus  naturally  excites,  but  as  preferabl 
absolute  silence  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  interest. 

The  time  at  which  Herodotus  lived  and  wrote  may  be  d 
mined  within  certain  limits  from  his  History.  On  the 
hand  it  appears  that  he  conversed  with  at  least  one  pe 
who  had  been  an  eye-witness  of  some  of  the  great  even 
the  Persian  war;^  on  the  other,  that  he  outlived  the 
mencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  struggle,  and  was  acqua 
with  several  circumstances  which  happened  in  the  ei 
portion  of  it.'  He  must  therefore  have  flourished  in  th< 
century  b.o.,  and  must  have  written  portions  of  his  Hist( 
least  as  late  as  b.g.  430.^  His  birth  would  thus  fall  nati 
into  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century,  and  he  would 
belonged  to  the  generation  which  came  next  in  success 
that  of  the  conquerors  of  Salamis.^ 


*  See  Book  iz.  oil.  16. 

'  He  mentions  the  Peloponnesian 
war  hj  name  in  two  places  (vii.  1 37» 
iz.  73),  and  notices  distinotlj  the  fol- 
lowing events  in  it : — 

1.  The  attack  on  Flatsaa  by  the  The- 
banB,  with  which  it  commenced 
(▼ii.  233). 

2.  Tlie   betrayal    of   Nicolaus   and 

Aneristns,  the   Spartan  ambas- 

sadorsi  and  of  Aristens,  the  Cor. 

inthian,   into  the  hands  of  the 

Athenians  by  Sitalces  (vii.  137). 

8.  The  ravaging  of  Attica  by  the 

Peloponnesians    in  one  of    the 

earlier  years  of  the  war  (iz.  73) . 

He  may  also  covertly  allude  to  the  war 

in  the  following  places:   v.  93,  and 

vi.98. 


^  Herodotus  mentions  one 
events  which  may  have  oconrrf 
B.C.  425,  as  the  desertion  of  2 
son  of  Megabyzns,  to  the  A1 
(iii.  160) ;  and  a  cruel  deed  coi 
by  Amestris  in  her  old  age  {\ 
He  also  speaks  in  one  place  (v 
the  reign  of  Artazerxes,  who  < 
426,  apparently  as  if  it  was  o^ 
may  therefore  have  gfiven  toi 
his  History  as  late  as  B.c.  4: 
passages  which  have  been  ims 
point  to  a  still  later  date  (i.  12 
and  iz.  73)  have  been  misan 
or  misapplied.  Their  tme  ni< 
considered  in  the  f  ootnotoa  up 

^  Many  incidental  notices 
this.  Herodotus  conversed  ii 
with  a  certain  ArohiajB,  a  g^ra 


HD  BIBTH-PLACll  3 

T^e«ie  tondoAmSf  drawn  from  the  writingB  of  Herodotos 
Linmclf,  are  in  doae  accordance  with  those  more  minute  and 
dcixute  slaiements  which  the  earliest  and  best  authorities 
suie  with  regard  to  the  exact  time  at  which  he  was  bom. 
I^uoTBiis  of  HalieamaBSOs,  who  as  an  antiquarian  of  great 
nrMaith  and  a  feUow-coontryman  of  our  author,  is  entitied  to 
1«  heard  with  special  attention  on  such  a  point,  tells  us  that 
Lft  biith  took  place  **  a  little  before  the  Persian  war."  *  Pam- 
;  *-. Ja,  the  only  ancient  writer  who  ventures  to  fix  the  exact 
yv%i  of  his  nalirity,  confirms  Dionysius,  and  makes  a  state- 
zL^ai  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  birth  of  Herodotus 
r  rf«drd  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  by  four  years.^  The  value  of 
:li«  testimony  has  been  called  in  question;  but  even  those 
vLo  du  not  regard  it  as  authoritative  admit,  that  it  may  well 
t-E  miopUd  as  in  harmony  with  all  that  is  known  upon  the 
•-ibjfci.  and  ''at  least  a  near  approximation  to  the  truth."® 
I:  sav  be  ooneloded  therefore  that  Herodotus  was  bom  in  or 
abool  the  year  b.c.  484. 

Cooeeming  the  birth-place  of  the  historian  no  reasonable 
d  obc  has  ever  been  entertained  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
t:jiie«.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch  indeed,  in  the  tract  wherein  he 
has  rmkni  together  every  charge  that  malice  and  folly  com- 
1  .cird  could  contrive  against  our  author,  intimates  a  suspicion 
hv  had  Cslsely  claimed  the  honour  of  having  Halicamassus 


• ». 


feO  in  Smum  aboat   1  See    More,    p.    264.      Flunpliila 

&S   ■  .i    hi).    Be  wae  aIso  ao*   |  teems  ipoken  of  Bomewhat  too  flight- 

A%«-«:  V  ts  A*irwardaf  Ariapeitbee,   :  ingljr  when  the  is  called  "  an  obeciire 

vr*  wbo  was  a  coo-   |  female  writer  of  the  Boman  period." 

of   hitakee,    the    allj    of  '  The  freqaentqaotation  of  her  writings 

tbe  ywmr    U.C.  490.      Be   |  by  AalQS  Gellios  and  Diogenes  Laer- 

«r»r^  m  IsTP*  ^■'*'  ^^'^'^  *-^*  ^^  ^i°'  ^  *  proof  that  she  was  fiar  from 

IXi  I  obacure,     Fhotins,   too,   whose   ezt^n- 

'  Jwrjc.m  drThnrrd.  (c.  S,To1.  ri.   1  sive  reading    adds    a   Taloe   to    his 

i^ri*     The  vunis  'ttsed  are — 'Hp^-  oriticism,  speaks  faTontablj  of   her 

iAiy^    9p4Ttfm    r«r  |  work,  and    especially  as    containing 

J  *'  seTeral  neoessarf  points  of  historical 

'  Ap  laL  O^n   Sr*t  Attic.  IT.  SS.    •  information."  (tmt  Irropumw  cim  Mya 

Hr  .as.'-s*  :&  t.«brIhreUipoane«iaoi    ,  iMrymuis.      Bibt.   Cod.    175,   p.  389.) 

fimm^  r*]-^  rC  a^siinata  anniM  natns  That  Psmphila  was  a  carefnl  snd  labo> 

*  '•<sr      H»rf«S«4os   tr^9  H  qHtnqua-    '  rions  student  of  hintory  seems  certain 

•    7*.-  vtl.ar^'ioadr^nnta.'*  (See  fn>m    her    haring  made  an  Epitome 

I      r    f'^pM.    U-*t.  <<r-  wl.  iii.  p.  of  Ctesias  (aee  Soidas). 
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for  his  birth-place.'  Bat  Plutarch  himself  is  a  witnc 
against  the  'writer  who  has  filched  his  name/  and  his  tee 
mony  is  confirmed  by  Dionysius,*  by  Strabo,'  by  Lucian,*  a 
by  Suidas.'^  The  testimony  of  Herodotus,  which  would 
itself  be  conclusive  were  it  certain,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  \ 
quotation  of  Aristotle,  which  substitutes  at  the  commencemi 
of  the  History  the  word  ''Thurian"  for  "  HalicamaBsian 
Apart,  however,  from  this,  the  all  but  universal  teBtimon} 
ancient  writers,  the  harmony  of  their  witness  with  the  att 
tion  given  to  Halicamassus  and  its  affairs  in  the  History,  { 
the  epitaph  which  appears  to  have  been  engraved  upon 
historian's  tomb  at  Thurium,*^  form  a  body  of  proof  the  wei 
of  which  is  irresistible. 

Of  the  parents  and  family  of  Herodotus  but  little  can 
said  to  be  known.  We  are  here  reduced  almost  entireh 
the  authority  of  Suidas,  a  learned  but  not  very  car 
compiler  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  whose  unconfirmed  as 
tions  the  least  possible  weight  must  be  considered  to  atti 
He  tells  us  in  the  brief  sketch  which  he  has  left  of  our  aut 
that  he  was  bom  of  "  illustrious  "  parents®  in  the  city  of  I 
camassus,  his  father's  name  being  Lyxes,  and  his  moth 
Dryo,  or  Bhoeo ;  ®  that  he  had  a  brother  Theodore ;  and 
he  was  cousin  or  nephew  of  Panyasis,  the  epic  poet.  To 
last  of  these  statements  very  Uttle  credit  is  due,  since  Su 
confesses  that  his  authorities  were  not  agreed  through  w 
of  the  parents  of  Herodotus  the  connexion  was  to  be  trac 


*  De  Malign.  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  868  a. 
The  writers  who,  like  Dnris  (Pr.  57), 
and  the  Emperor  Julian  (ap.  Snid.), 
simply  call  Herodotus  "  a  Thurian," 
need  not  mean  to  question  his  Halicar- 
nassian  origin. 

1  De  Exilio,  ii.  p.  604  F. 

•  Jud.  de  Thuoyd.  1.  s.  c. 

»  xiv.  p.  939.  *  Vol.  iv.  p.  116. 

*  S.  T.  *Hp^<»ror. 

•  Khet.  ui.  9.  See  note  >  to  Book  i. 
oh.  i. 

'  The  epitaph,  which  is  given  both 
by  Stephen  (ad  toc.Oo^ios)  and  by  the 
Scholiast  on  AristophaneB  (Nub.  331), 


did  not  indeed  mention  Halicam 
but  implied  it  by  speaking  c 
historian  as  "sprung  from  a  1 
land  ** — A9»pi4t»p  wdrpfis  fiKaiirr6>r\ 

'  'H/H(8oTot,  A^(ov  itol  Afnpovsy  '^ 
vturtrthSf  r&v  iwi^apAtr^  koI  Ai 
/o-XYjic^f  Or^wpor.  Snidas  a< 
'Hf»^8oTOf. 

'  See  Suidas  ad  voc.  TlaviiKuris 
^^  Some  said  that  the  father  of 
asis,  whom  they  called  Polri 
was  brother  to  Lyxes,  the  fnt 
Herodotus;  others  thai  Rbcc 
author's  mother,  was  the  epic 
I  sister.     (Snid.  1.  s.  c.) 


Wkitings. 


BELATTONS  IN  THE  ISLE  OF  CHIO& 


and  the  temptation  to  create  such  a  relationship  must  have 
been  great  to  the  writers  of  fictitious  letters  and  biographies 
under  the  empire.  But  the  name  of  his  father  is  confirmed 
by  the  epitaph  preserved  in  Stephen,^  and  the  station  of  his 
parents  by  the  indications  of  wealth  which  the  high  education 
of  our  author,  and  his  abundant  means  for  frequent  and 
distant  travel,  manifestly  furnish.  The  other  statements  of 
Suidas  acquire,  by  their  connexion  with  these,  some  degree  of 
credibiUty ;  and  the  very  obscurity  and  unimportance  of  the 
names  may  induce  us  to  accept  them  as  real,  since  no  motive 
can  be  assigned  for  their  invention.  Herodotus  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  son  of  Lyxes  and  Bhoeo,'  persons  of 
good  means  and  station  in  the  city  of  Halicamassus.  That 
he  had  a  brother  Theodore  is  also  probable. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Herodotus  must  have  had  rela- 
tions of  rank  and  importance  settled  in  the  island  of  Chios.® 
In  speaking  of  an  embassy  sent  by  a  portion  of  the  Chians  to 
the  Greeks  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  he 
mentions,  without  any  apparent  necessity,  and  with  special 
emphasis,  a  single  name — ^that  of  a  certain  "  Herodotus,  the 
son  of  Basileides."  ^  This  man,  it  is  supposed,  must  have 
been  a  relative,  whom  family  affection  or  family  pride  induced 
the  historian  to  commemorate ;  and  if  so,  it  is  certain  from 
his  position  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  a  conspiracy,  and  after- 
wards as  ambassador  from  his  countrymen,  that  he  must 
have  been  a  personage  of  distinction — a  conclusion  which 
is  confirmed    by  the  way  in   which  Herodotus  introduces 


'  The  epitaph,  which  Bnmck  has 
placed  in  the  third  yolnme  of  his  Ana- 
lecta  (Epig.  &33,  p.  263),  oonBists  of 
four  lines  of  elegiac  Terse,  and  runs  as 
follows : — 

'H^o^ev  A»ft«  upAwrtt  K^n  SiSt  $a»6rTa, 
la^oY  apx<ui|f  i^ropinf  wpiravtv' 

ttmnn  i»rvatpofiFjw¥  Gitvpto¥  l^x*  vorptiv. 

*  It  seems  certain  that  the  double 
form  of  the  name  arises  from  a  oormp- 
tion  of  the  text  of  Snidas.  Bahr  (Com- 
ment, de  Vita  et  Scriptis  Herod.  §  2) 


proposes  to  regard  the  form  "Dryo  as 
the  tme  one.  Bat  since  Dryo  is  an 
nnknown  name,  whereas  Bhceo  be- 
longed certainly  to  the  mythic  history 
of  the  neighbourhood  (see  Apoll. 
Bhod.  ap.  Parthen.  Erot.  c.  1),  the 
latter  has  clearly  the  better  claim  to 
be  preferred. 

*  Colonel  Mnre  accidentally  says 
"  Samos "  for  Chios,  and  speaks  of 
Herodotus  the  son  of  Basileides  as  a 
Samian  (vol.  iv.  p.  2&3). 

<  Herod  Tiii.  132. 
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his  name,  as  if  he  were  previoosly  not  trnknown  to  I 
readers/ 

This  is  a  point,  however,  of  minor  consequence,  since  it 
not  needed  to  prove  what  is  really  important — ^the  wealth  a 
consideration  of  the  family  to  which  our  author  belonged. 

The  education  of  Herodotus  is  to  be  judged  of  from  ] 
work.  No  particulars  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  Inde 
the  whole  subject  of  Greek  education  before  the  first  appe 
ance  of  the  Sophists  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  obscuri 
That  the  three  standard  branches  of  instruction  recognii 
among  the  Athenians  of  the  time  of  Socrates — ^gramu] 
gymnastic  training,  and  music — ^were  regarded  throughout 
Greece,  and  from  a  very  early  date,  as  the  essential  eleme 
of  a  liberal  education  is  likely  enough ;  *  but  it  can  scarcely; 
said  to  have  been  demonstrated.  Herodotus,  it  may,  h 
ever,  be  supposed,  followed  the  course  common  in  later  tii 
— attended  the  grammar-school  where  he  learnt  to  read  ; 
write,  frequented  the  palaestra  where  he  went  through 
exercises,  and  received  instruction  from  the  professic 
harper  or  flute-player,  who  conveyed  to  him  the  rudiment 
music.  But  these  things  formed  a  very  slight  part  of  i 
education,  which  was  necessary  to  place  a  Greek  of  the  u; 
ranks  on  a  level,  intellectually,  with  those  who  in  Athens 
elsewhere  gave  the  tone  to  society,  and  were  regarded 
finished  gentlemen.  A  knowledge  of  literature,  and  especi 
of  poetry — ^above  all  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ch 
writings  of  Homer,  was  the  one  great  requisite;^  to  wl 


'  T£w  jcol  'Hp^SoTOf  6  BaaiXrftSfw 
j(r.  When  a  new  character  is  intro- 
duced, and  Herodotns  does  not  con- 
sider him  already  known,  he  commonly 
omits  the  article.  (See  vi.  127,  where 
none  of  the  snitors  of  Agarista  have 
the  article  except  Megacles,  the  son 
of  AlcmsBon.) 

'  Some  writers  have  maintained  that 
in  Dorian  states  the  first  branch 
(ypdfifiara)  was  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  omitted  (Muller,  Dorians,  vol. 
ii.  p.  828,  E.  T.;  Grote^s  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  626).   Bnt  Colonel 


Mure  has  shown  that  this  impnl 
is  nnf onnded  (Remarks  on  two  A 
dices  to  Grote*s  History,  p.  1  et  fn 
The  three  branches  are  recogrniz 
Ephoms  as  obtaining  from  an 
time  in  Crete  (Fr.  64,  Muller, 
p.   251),  and  Flato  seems  to   r 
them    as    nnirersally    a^rreed 
(Alcib.  i.  p.   106  B ;    Amat.  p. 
Theag.  p.  122 ;  Ftotag.  pp.  325 
326  a.b). 

'  See  Flat.  Bep.  Books  ii.  ai 
Protag.  1.  B.  c. 


HOMERIC  STUDIES. 


mi|dit  be  added  a  familiarity  with  philosophical  Bystems,  and 
i  eertain  amount  of  rhetorical  dexterity.  Herodotus,  as  his 
vritiiigB  show,  was  most  thoroughly  accomplished  in  the  first 
tad  moat  important  of  these  three  things.  He  has  drunk  at 
tde  Homeric  dstem  till  his  whole  being  is  impregnated  with 
the  influeiice  thence  derived.  In  the  scheme  and  plan  of  his 
work,  in  the  arrangement  and  order  of  its  parts,  in  the  tone 
aad  character  of  the  thoughts,  in  ten  thousand  little  ezpres- 
MODs  and  words,  the  Homeric  student  appears;^  and  it  is 
manifest  that  the  two  great  poems  of  ancient  Greece  are  at 
least  as  i^TniH^y  to  him  as  Shakspeare  to  the  modem  educated 
Englishman  Nor  has  this  intimate  knowledge  been  gained 
by  the  sacrifice  of  other  reading.  There  is  scarcely  a  poet  of 
any  eminence  anterior  to  his  day  with  whose  works  he  has 
not  shown  KimBi^lf  acquaintedi  Hesiod,  Olen,  Musteus, 
Archikchus,  the  authors  of  the  Cypria  and  the  Epigoni, 
AlcKos,  Happho,  Solon,  £sop,  Aristeas,  Bimonides  of  Ceos, 
Ilirrnichas,  ^schylus,  Pindar,*  are  quoted,  or  referred  to,  in 

rh  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  he  possessed  a  close  acquaint- 
with  their  writings.    Prose  composition  had  but  com- 

^need  a  very  short  time  before  the  date  of  his  history.^    Tet 


Hntid.   p.    S ; 
r.  Dm  Via  •«  Script.   HotxmI.  §  S ; 
Mw,  Tc4.  IT.  pp.  S1&-6,  and  e«pecially 
tW  vmi— hfa  eidWctioa  of  paaMjpBi  in 

pp.  ttI*S.     DtthlmaBB 
omitted  thia 


u  tt,iT.  S2:  01«D,tT.  S5; 
▼u.  SC  ▼!><■  S6,  tju  4J ;  Arehi- 
i  IS:  tWaBtltaraltiMCjpria, 
117  itwm^v  i  156)}  of  the 
.  SS}  AkOTU,  ▼.  96; 
u  Itt;  Koloa,  T.llS:  JBmp, 
a  U4.  Aral^M.  ir.  18;  Simonidt*, 
T  lOS.  TV.  SSS  ;  F^fyvichBa,  ri.  XI ; 
J|«4vlw.  II  166;  Pindar,  til.  8S. 
%wd0  alao  tkm  qootetion*  froni  leM 
«»J.k»r*«  poH«.  M  BMcis,  Tiii.  20. 
77  SMl  IS  41,  And  Lnittmtiis,  Tiii. 
M  Witk  f««Mil  to  thbfmam^f  rap- 
In  b*  pUffinriMBS  from  flopbo- 
(c  aS»  li.  36.  Md  itt.  119).  wm 


notes  ad  loe.  The  only  poets  of 
eminence  anterior  to  his  time,  with 
whom  Herodotos  does  not  show  any 
acquaintance,  are  CaUinns  of  Spbesus, 
TjrtsBiis,  Bimonides  of  Amocgns,  8te- 
siehoms,  Epimenides,  and  Epichar- 
mns.  He  notices  Anaoreon  (iii.  121) 
and  LasQS  of  Hermion^  (TiL  6),  bat 
without  an  J  mention  of  their  writings. 
Expressions  like  that  at  the  beginning 
of  Ti.  62  (Aa««6«i^riM  itftmxiry^mt^tt 
•h99p\  T«i9Tp)  indioate  the  eonfi- 
denoe  which  he  feels  in  his  complete 
aoqnatntance  at  least  with  all  the 
cyclic  and  genealogical  poeta.  (Com- 
pare  ii.  68  and  120.) 

>  With  Fherscydes  of  Syros  (ab. 
B.C.  650),  according  to  the  common 
trsditicm  i  bnt  at  any  rate  not  earlier 
than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  oeu- 
tniy.    (I?ee  Mure,  toL  it,  p.  61.) 
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HOICEBIC  STUDIES — EXTENT  OF  HIS  TRAVELS.      Line  axi 


even  here  we  find  an  acquaintance  indicated  with  a  number  o 
writers,  seldom  distinctly  named,  but  the  contents  of  whos< 
works  are  well  known  and  familiarly  dealt  with.'  Hecatfieui 
especially,  who  must  be  considered  as  his  special  predecesso] 
in  the  Uterary  commonwealth,  is  quoted  openly,  or  tacitli 
glanced  at  in  several  passages ;  ^  and  it  may  be  questionec 
whether  there  was  a  single  work  of  importance  in  the  whoL 
range  of  Greek  literature  accessible  to  him,  with  the  content! 
of  which  he  was  not  fairly  acquainted. 

Such  an  amount  of  literary  knowledge  implies  a  prolongec 
and  careful  self-education,  and  is  the  more  remarkable  in  thi 
case  of  one  whose  active  and  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  seemi 
to  have  led  him  at  an  early  age  to  engage  in  travels,  thi 
extent  of  which,  combined  with  their  leisurely  character 
clearly  shows  that  a  long  term  of  years  must  have  been  b< 
occupied.  The  quantum  of  travel  has  indeed  been  generall; 
exaggerated  ;^  but  after  every  deduction  is  made  that  judiciou 
criticism  suggests  as  proper,  there  still  remains,  in  the  dis 
tance  between  the  extreme  limits  reached,  and  in  the  fulnes 
of  the  information  gained,  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  vas 
amount  of  time  spent  in  the  occupation.      Herodotus  un 


'  See  the  following  passages  : — ^ii. 
15,  16,  ao,  22,  and  ri.  65. 

'  Openly,  ii.  143,  and  vi.  137 ;  tacitly, 
ii.  21,  23,  and  iv.  36. 

^  It  is  no  donbt  difficult  to  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  the  manner  of 
speaking  which  shows  Herodotus  to 
haire  seen  what  he  describes,  and  that 
which  merely  ndicates  that  he  had 
heard  what  he  relates  from  professed 
eye-witnesses.  Host  writers  on  the 
sabject  have  accepted  as  proof  of  the 
presence  of  Herodotus  on  the  spot  a 
mention  of  anything  as  "  continuing 
to  his  time."  Hence  it  has  been  sup- 
posed  that  he  visited  Gamicus  in 
Sicily  (Dahlmann,  p.  40,  E.  T. ;  Heyse 
de  Herod.  Vit.  et  Itin.  p.  139 ;  B^, 
▼ol.  ir.  p.  397)  ;  and  by  some  that  he 
reached  Bactria  (Mure,  ir.  p.  247  ; 
Jjkger,   DUput.  Herod,  p.  20).     But 


the  expression  relied  on  does  not  i 
itself  imply  presence,  and  no  wriu 
has  ventured  to  regard  it  in  this  lit?}; 
in  every  place  where  it  occurs.  It  Yn 
never  been  supposed,  for  instanci 
that  Herodotus  reached  the  banks  < 
the  Oarus  and  saw  the  forts,  said  1 
have  been  erected  by  Darius,  '*  whcM 
ruins  were  still  remaining  in  his  da y 
(iv.  124).  Something  more  then* 
required  than  this  expression.  I  hai 
regarded  as  necessary  to  prove  pr 
sence  either  a  distinct  assertion 
that  effect,  or  the  mention  of  eon 
litUe  point,  which  only  an  eye-witne 
would  have  noticed,  and  which  oi 
who  received  the  account  from  « 
eye-witness  would,  even  if  told,  n 
be  likely  to  have  remembered, — as  t\ 
position  of  Ladic^'s  statue  in  t1 
temple  of  Venus  at  Cyrdn^  (ii.  181) . 


WRITIKOa. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  EGYPT. 


donbtedly  visited  Babylon,^  Ardericca  near  Susa,*  the  remoter 
parts  of  Egypt,^  Scythia,^  Colchis,®  Thrace/®  Gyrene,^ 
Zante,"  Dodona,^  and  Magna  Graecia  ;^* — ^thus  covering  with 
his  travels  a  space  of  thirty-one  degrees  of  longitude  (above 
1700  miles)  from  east  to  west,  and  of  twenty-four  of  latitude 
(1660  miles)  from  north  to  south.  Within  these  limits,  more* 
over,  his  knowledge  is  for  the  most  part  close  and  accurate. 
He  has  not  merely  paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  countries,  but  has 
examined  them  leisurely,  and  is  familiar  with  their  scenery, 
their  cities  small  and  large,  their  various  wonders,  their 
temples  and  other  buildings,  and  with  the  manners  and 
customs  of  their  inhabitants.  The  fulness  and  minuteness  of 
his  information  is  even  more  remarkable  than  its  wide  range, 
though  it  has  attracted  less  observation.  In  Egypt,  for 
instance,  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  single  voyage 
up  and  down  the  Nile,  like  the  modem  tourist,  but  has 
evidently  passed  months,  if  not  years,  in  examining  the 
various  objects  of  interest.  He  has  personally  inspected, 
besides  the  great  capital  cities  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  and  Heli- 
opolis,  where  his  materials  for  the  history  of  Egypt  were  chiefly 
collected,^  the  comparatively  unimportant  towns  of  Sais,^' 
Bubastis,"  Buto,"  Papremis,^  Chemmis,*^  Crocodilopolis,^ 
and  Elephantine.^  He  has  explored  the  lake  Mceris,^  the 
labyrinth,^  the  line  of  the  canal  leading  into  the  Arabian  Gulf 
from  the  Nile,^  the  borders  of  Egypt  towards  the  Sinaitic 
desert,^  and  portions  of  the  tract,  which  he  calls  Arabia, 
between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Bed 
Sea."  He  is  completely  familiar  with  the  various  branches 
into  which  the  Nile  divides  before  reaching  the  sea,^  and  with 
the  course  foUowed  by  the  traveller  at  different  seasons.**  He 
knows  intimately  the  entire  broad  region  of  the  Delta,**  as 


■  i.  181-8.       «  Ti.  119.       '  ii.  29. 

« iv.  81.  •  ii.  104.      w  iv.  90. 

"ii.  181.  "iv.  196.*    "  ii.  52. 

»*  iv.  16,  V.  45.  "ii.  3. 

» ii.  28,  130, 169,  &o. 
w  ii.  137.  "  ii.  76,  165. 


"  iii.  12.  »  ii.  91. 

"  ii.  148.  «  ii.  29. 

«  u.  149.  «*  ii.  148. 

»  ii.  158,  159.  «•  iii.  5, 12. 

»  ii.  75  ;  oomp.  8  and  12.     «  ii.  17. 
»  ii.  97.  w  ii,  6,  15,  92-98,  &o. 
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TRAVELS  IN  GREECE  PROPER  ASJ}  THE  LEVANT.     Lin  akd 


well  as  the  extreme  limits  of  Egypt  beyond  it|  both  eastward^ 

and  westward.'     Again,  in  Asia  Minor,  his  native  country,  h( 

knows  well,  besides  Caria,'  where  he  was  bom,  Lydia,  with  iti 

rich  plains^  and  great  capital  city,   Sardis;^   Mysia,^  thi 

Troas,^    the    cities    upon    the    Hellespont,^    ProcoimesnSj 

Cyzicus,^®  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,"  the  nortl 

coast ;  ^'  and  again,  on  the  south,  Gilicia,  with  its  two  regions 

the  flat,"  and  the  mountainous ; "  Lycia,^^  Caunus,"  Ephesus, 

the    mouths    of    the    MsBander,   Scamander,   and    Caystn 

rivers,"  and  something  of  the  interior,  at  least  along  the  lii 

of  the  royal  road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,"  which  he  most  pr 

bably  followed  in  his  journey  to  and  from  Babylon.   In  Gree 

Proper  he  has  visited,  besides  the  great  cities  of  Athens 

Sparta,^  and  Thebes,^  the  sanctuaries  at  Delphi,^  Dodona 

and   Abae  in   Phocis;^  the   battle-fields   of   Thermopyla 

Plataea,^  and  Marathon;*  Arcadia,*    Elis,**  Argolis,'^  t 

promontory  of  Tsenarum,^  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,**  the  pi 

of  Tempe,®*  Creston  in  Chalcidice,®*^  Byzantium,"  Athos,®^  a 

(apparently)  the  entire  route  followed  by  the  army  of  Xer 

on  its  march  from  Sestos  to  Athens."    In  the  Levant  he  1 

evidently    made   himself    acquainted   with    almost    all 


1  ii.  6,  iii.  5. 

» i.  171,  172, 174, 176,  Ac. 


« ii.  6,  18. 
*i.  80. 
•  vii.  42. 
» i.  57. 
"  iv.  86. 


B  i.  80,  84,  d3,  &o. 

7  ii.  10,  vii.  43. 

»  iv.  14.  "  Ibid. 

^*  Ibid.  Gomp.  i.  76,  ii.  104,  Ao.  On 
his  visit  to  Colchis,  Herodotus  would 
necessarilj  pass  along  the  whole  of 
this  coast.  He  appears  to  have  gone 
ashore  occasionally — at  the  month  of 
the  Parthenins,  ii.  104 ;  at  ThemiBcyra, 
iv.  86. 


u 
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vi.  96.  "  ii.  34.  "  i.  176. 

17  i.  92,  ii.  10,  Ac. 


1. 172. 

"  ii.  10. 

1'  The  description  of  theroate  (v.  62) 
appears  to  me  that  of  an  eye-witness. 
If  Herodotus  visited  Babylon,  which  I 
regard  as  certain,  he  wonld  naturally 
follow  it  as  far  as  the  cross-road  which 
led  from  Agbatana  to  that  city,  issuing 
nndoubtedly  from  llount  Zagix)s  by 
the  pass  of  Holwan.    The  Greeks  of 


his  time  sometimes  reached  Bab 
by  crossing  from  the  Medi  terra 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  deecen 
the  river  in  a  boat  (i  185),  but  1 
dotus  does  not  appear  to  have  t 
this  route. 

»  V.  77.  »  in.  65.  «  i 

»  i.  14,  19,  25,  50,  Ac.         **  ii 
M  viii.  27.  ••  viii.  19€ 

218,  225,  Ac. 

«7  ix.  15. 19.  26,  61,  Ac. 
»  vi.  102,  111,  112. 
"  i.  66,  vi.  74, 127. 


si 


VI. 


»  iv.  80,  vii.  170. 
•*  i.  24.        »  viii.  121.       »*  vii 
»  i.  57.        ••  iv.  87.  "  vii 

^  This  appears  from  the  man 
his  descriptions,  as  weU  aa  fron 
general  fidelity. '  It  has  been  per 
by  almost  all  the  commentators 
iv.  p.  896 ;  Dahlmann,  p.   43  ; 
iv.  p.  246,  Ao.). 


I'ES.   nriTS. 


.1  r-r.  :«l:.t 


"  rt  ntpcrunt  i^lAz:-i«^  With  Svl=^:^  L*  i?  m^ 
•■•:..-ir;*  and  h*  Las  Ti-i^eJ  tie^--i-r?.  ZL:*irrrJ  C 
:  • .  •»,*  Fat.*,*   r^Afr^f,*  >An:  ti 

*"  .t:.:*  tLui  it?  c^i^a^  lurnrr^n  tit  ^-■-ij_5  :jf  tl-r  I*4uLt 
'"   ^i--i^   ^'{  Mrria  mr.1    IL^iLl.iA  r-fcT  ii-^    :»7r:!r 

»■-.  i  Lat^  t**-ii  m-  t«-d.  r-.^irirz  tl-e  "tzifr  ▼i.-rr. 


r  T  *  ..»■ 


.t-"> 


•j-t    ••*  •• 


'.  r  X 


•  ^, 


*.'  • '  :.-  :-.  L  "WtTrr,  Las  i-^n  klreiiT  ^rrr^^^i 


r    ■  r..:l.-I.*-il ;   and  tL^  ^-zlIt  Lirt*  i-riTi:.-  fr:3.  H-r 
-.=.f«I/  c»  cvniiii;:  tbe  d^le  of  ar:T  :f  L-f  ;•  «=n»t7»- 
t  -  rlan*^  wrL  the  n-itl-n.  ;1a;  ms  ir.L«:  ii«  2i::rr  L^.*: 
"■  ;•  rUtt  of  :!♦  m  l^I  n;:  Uj  Lis  f^rlrr  niitr  *•  *^^ 


lO.^I* 


1/ 


'^ii* 


»        T*    "V 


. «     mm 


*    t^-:C_*i 


■    >2  €7   54    #*r.    142   T  (^ 

•  ▼  ::%  *  :^  17-   t-.  s^ 

•  ••*       •     1  c         *•  ▼  «a  ^^ 

*    k*  •      maiiz  ^rt^ea  at  tj 

r  •  •  •••  » 

•  •     •       •    a     '•••»''«    r»   t     •        •*! 


nir*»*:      t  t     ^     m     Mr    " ,     In,:^ 


•    ^1 
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CENTRAL  STARTING-POINT. 


Liri  ASt 


our  author's  career,  it  is  that  his  home  during  the  first  half  o 
his  life  was  in  Asia  Minor,  during  the  last  in  Magna  Grsecia 
Now,  the  slightest  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the  forme; 
place,  and  not  the  latter,  Halicamassus  (or  possibly  Samos> 
and  not  Thurium,  is  the  natural  centre  whence  his  variou 
lines  of  travel  radiate.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts  paten 
upon  the  face  of  his  history  is  the  absence  of  any  persona 
acquaintance,  or  indeed  of  any  exact  knowledge,  of  uppe 
Italy,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Carthage — ^the  countries  most  acces 
sible  to  a  traveller  whose  starting-point  was  Thurium.  1 
seems  as  if,  on  taking  up  his  residence  at  that  town  m  aboi 
his  fortieth  year,  the  enterprising  traveller  had  subsided  int 
the  quiet  student  and  recluse  writer.^ ,  To  descend  to  pai 
ticulars,  it  is  clear  that  his  visit  to  Egypt,^  with  which  Bom 
of  his  other  journeys  are  necessarily  connected,'  took  plac 
after  the  revolt  of  Inarus  (b.c.  460) ;  for  he  states  that  he  sa 
the  skulls  of  those  who  were  slain  in  the  great  battle  i 
Papreqiis  by  which  Inarus  established  himself;^  and  yet 
could  not  have  been  long  after,  or  he  would  scarcely  hai 
been  received  with  so  much  cordiality,  and  allowed  such  fn 
access  to  the  Egyptian  temples  and  records.  There  is  evei 
reason  to  conclude  that  his  visit  fell  within  the  period — s 
years,  from  b.c.  460  to  b.c.  455,  inclusively — during  which  tl 
Athenian  armies  were  in  possession  of  the  country,'^  wh< 
gratitude  to  their  dehverers  would  have  led  the  Egyptians 
receive  any  Greek  who  visited  them  with  open  arms,  and 
treat  him  with  a  friendliness  and  familiarity  very  unlike  the 


^  It  is  not  meant  that  he  did  not 
write  before  this  time,  or  travel  after 
it ;  but  that  after  he  came  to  Thnriam 
he  travelled  very  little,  probably  only 
in  Magna  Graecia,  and  once  to  Athens, 
oocnpying  himself  almost  entirely  in 
literature. 

■  CoL  Mure  supposes  (vol.  iv.  p.  247) 
that  he  may  have  visited  Egypt  re- 
peatedly.  but  of  this  there  is  no  trace 
in  the  History.  Bather  the  perpetual 
nse  of  the  aorist  tense  {iKO^y — irpa- 
v^ttify,  ii.  8  ;  »8i6y,  ii.  12 ;  iivydoBjiy — 


iy€v6ftrip,  ii.  19  ;  iXBAv^  ii.  29  ;   et  p 
sim)  gives  the  contrary  impression 

'  Those  to  Tyre  and  Thasos,  wh 
henndertook  in  order  to  invest  ig] 
the  age  of  Herooles  (ii.  44). 

*  iii.  12. 

»  Thncyd.  i.  109:  ittpjrwv  r^y  A/ 
irrov  *A^ycuoi.  There  is  one  passa 
however  (iii.  91),  which  m&y  seem 
imply  that  his  visit  to  Egypt  was  a\ 
the  Persian  authority  had  been 
stored. 
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ordinary  jealousy  of  foreigners.  His  Egyptian  travels  would 
thus  fall  between  his  twenty-fourth  and  his  twenty-ninth  year, 
occupying  perhaps  nearly  the  whole  of  that  period ;  while  his 
journeys  to  Tyre  and  Thasos  would  follow  shortly  after.  A 
single  touch  in  the  Scythian  researches  indicates  a  period  but 
little  removed  from  this  for  the  visit  of  our  author  to  Scythia. 
He  speaks  of  having  gathered  certain  facts  from  the  mouth  of 
Timnes,  "the  steward  of  Ariapeithes." •  This  expression 
indicates  that  Ariapeithes  was  then  living.  But  if  Ariapeithes 
immediately  Bucceeded  Idanthyrsus,  as  is  probable.'  he  can 
scarcely  have  outlived  b.c.  450,  sixty  years  at  least  from  the 
accession  of  his  predecessor.  Probably  therefore  Herodotus 
was  in  Scythia  before  that  date. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  few  facts  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  on  better  or  worse  authority,  with  regard  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  our  author's  life.  Suidas  relates  ^  that  he  was 
forced  to  fly  from  Halicamassus  to  Samos  by  the  tyranny  of 
Lygdamis,  the. grandson  of  Artemisia,  who  had  put  his  uncle 
(or  cousin)  Panyasis  to  death;  that  in  Samos  he  adopted  the 
Ionic  dialect,  and  wrote  his  History;  that  after  a  time  he 
returned  and  took  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  whereby 
HaUcamassus  obtained  her  freedom,  and  Lygdamis  was 
driven  out ;  that  then,  finding  himself  disliked  by  the  other 
citizens,  he  quitted  his  country,  and  joined  in  the  Athenian 
colonisation  of  Thurium,  at  which  place  he  died  and  was 
buried.  Of  these  statements  the  only  ones  confirmed  by  other 
writers  are  the  removal  of  our  author  to  Thurium  at  the  time 
of  its  first  settlement  or  soon  afterwards,  and  his  death  and 
burial  at  the  same  place.  The  former  is  a  point  on  which  all 
are  fully  agreed ;  ^  but  the  latter  is  much  controverted.^ 

With  regard  to  the  political  episode,  which,  if  true,  would 
be  the  most  notable  adventure  in  our  author's  whole  career, 
the  slender  authority  of  Suidas  cannot  be  held  to  establish  it 


•  IT.  76. 

^  See  note  to  Book  iv.  cb.  80. 

•  Sab  voc.  'Hp69oros, 

'See  Strab.  xir.  p.  939;    Flnt.  de 


Ezil.  ii.  p.   604  F. ;    Steph.  Byz.  ad 
TOO.   9oipioi;    Flin.    H.    K.    xii.    4; 
Sohol.  Aristoph.  Nab.  331. 
1  Vide  infiA,  p.  31. 
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against  the  absolute  silence  on  so  remarkable  a  matter  of  all 
former  writers.  Undoubtedly  it  may  be  tnie,  but  this  is  th< 
utmost  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour.  Probability  leani 
decidedly  the  other  way.  If  Herodotus  had  been  a  tyrannicide 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  no  orator  or  panegyrist  shonld  eve 
have  noticed  the  fact.  If  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  suci 
deadly  hostility  with  the  royal  family  of  his  native  town,  it  i 
scarcely  to  be  imagined  that  he  would  have  expressed  himsel 
quite  so  warmly^  towards  the  chief  glory  of  that  famil3 
Artemisia.  The  tale  seems  blunderingly  contrived  to  accoui 
for  certain  circumstances  connected  with  our  author  whic 
were  thought  to  require  explanation,  namely,  why  he  wrote  i 
the  Ionic  dialect;  why  he  treated  at  such  disproportionai 
length  of  the  affairs  of  Samos ;  ^  why  he  spoke  so  strongly  c 
the  advantages  of  constitutional  over  despotic  government 
and  why  he  quitted  his  native  land  and  retired  to  Thuriui 
The  foundation  for  the  tale  was  found  in  the  last  line  of  b 
epitagh,  and,  possibly,  in  the  facts  of  Halicamassian  histor 
but  the  epitaph  was  misconstrued,  and  the  history  garbled  1 
the  intrusion  into  it  without  warrant  of  our  author's  nan 
We  may  gather  from  the  epitaph,  which  may  weU  be  receiv 
as  genuine,^  that  no  political  motive  caused  his  retiremc 
from  Halicamassus,  but  that  he  fled  from  ridicule^ — ^lidiei 
drawn  down,  it  may  be  conjectured,  by  the  over-credulous  tc 
of  his  History,  which  would  little  suit  the  rising  generation 
shrewd  and  practical  free-thinkers.  The  transfer  of  residei 
to  Samos  is  most  likely  a  fiction.  It  is  not  required 
account  for  his  adoption  of  the  Ionic  dialect,  since  that  ^ 


*  See  espeoiallj  Book  yii.  oh.  99, 
and  Book  viii.  chs.  87  and  101. 

s  Book  ilL  oh8.  89-69,  120-128,  189- 
149. 

*  V.  66,  78. 

*  By  "  genuine  "  I  do  not  mean  oon. 
temporary.  The  expression,  'Id(9ot 
&PX>^^'  l0Top(i|f  wp6raafuff  would  not 
natarally  hare  been  naed  for  BOme 
time  after  the  death  of  Herodotus. 
But  I  shoTild  sappose  the  verses  to 
have  been  actually  inscribed  upon  his 


tomb  within  one  or  two  general 
of  his  death,  while  the  tradit 
respecting  his  change  of  abode  ^ 
still  fresh  in  men's  memories. 

'  Mm/Ms  (which  is  the  irord  uro 
the  epitaph)  is  not  mere  "  ill.w 
"dislike,"  or  "enry,"  bat  distir 
"  ridicule.*'  It  is  a  rare  word  in 
early  writers,  and  would  not  1 
been  used  where  fi4fja^is  Baito<l 
Terse  equally  well,  umesa  intendc 
its  peculiar  signification. 
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the  form  of  langaage  already  consecrated  to  prose  compo- 
sition;^ and  if  he  wrote  at  all  he  cotdd  not  fail  to  nse  the 
character  of  speech  which  the  prose  writers  of  his  day  had  one 
and  all  preferred  as  best  adapted  to  their  branch  of  literature. 
Neither  is  it  implied  in  anything  which  he  himself  says  of  the 
island;  for  his  acquaiatance  with  its  buildings  and  localities 
is  not  greater  than  might  have  been  acquired  by  one  or  two 
leisurely  visits,  and  the  length  at  which  he  treats  the  history 
may  be  accounted  for  on  moral  grounds.^ 

Herodotus  probably  continued  to  reside  at  HalicamassuSy 
taking  long  journeys  for  the  purpose  of  historical  and  geo- 
graphical inquiry,  tlQ  towards  the  year  B.C.  447,  when,  being 
about  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  and  having  brought  his  work 
to  a  certain  degree  of  completeness,  though  one  far  short  of 
that  which  it  reached  finally,  he  removed  to  Greece  Proper, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Athens.     Halicamassus,  it  would 
appear,  had  shortly  before  cast  off  her  tyrants  and  joined  the 
Athenian  confederacy,'  so  that  the  young  author  would  be 
welcomed  for  his  country's  sake  no  less  than  for  his  own. 
Athens  had  just  begun  to  .decline  from  the  zenith  of  her 
prosperity.    After  having  been  for  ten  years  sole  mistress  of 
central  Greece  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the  borders  of 
Thessaly,  she  had,  not  without  certain  preliminary  disasters, 
received  at  Coronea  a  blow,  which  at  once  reduced  her  to  her 
former  limits,  and  threatened  to  have  yet  more  serious  conse- 
quences.     The  year  b.o.  446  was  one  of  gloom  and  sad 
expectation.    Bevolt  threatened  &om  various  quarters,  and  in 
the  ensuing  spring  the  five  years'  truce  would  expire,  and  a 
Peloponnesian  invasion  might  be  expected.     It  was  in  this 
year,  if  we  may  believe  Eusebius,^  that  a  decree  passed  the 
Athenian  assembly,  whereby  a  reward  was  assigned  to  Hero- 


7  See  Mine's  Literature  of  Ghreeoe, 
Tol.  iv.  p.  114. 

*  Vide  infri^  oh.  iii.  p.  92. 

*  See  Dahlmann'B  Life  of  HerodotnB, 
eh.  i.  §3.      We  are  not  obliged   to   |   83.  4. 
reject  either  the  &rot  or  the  date  of 


Lygdamia's  overthrow,  because  we 
question  the  part  assigned  to  Hero, 
dotus  in  the  transaction. 

1  Chron.  Can.  Pars  ii.  p.  839;    01. 
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dotuB  on  account  of  his  great  historical  work,  which  he  ha 
read  publicly  to  the  Athenians.*  The  Pseudo-Plutarch,"  thong 
himself  discrediting  the  story,  adds  some  further  particalari 
which  he  quotes  from  DyiUus,  an  Athenian  historian  of  goc 
repute  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  b.o.  This  wnh 
declared  thai  the  decree  on  the  occasion  was  moved  by  An jtu 
and  that  the  sum  voted  as  a  gift  was  ten  talents  (abo^ 

2400Z.). 
According  to  the  common  report,  it  was  not  at  Athens  aloi 

that  Herodotus  made  his  work  known  by  recitation.     He 

represented  by  some  writers  as  a  sort  of  prose  rhapsod: 

travelling  from  place  to  place,  and  offering  to  each  state  a1 

price  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame.     The  Pseudo-Plutar 

brings  him  to  Thebes,*  and  Dio  Chrysostom  to  Corinth,^ 

this  capacity;  but  the  latter  tale  is  apparently  unknown 

the  great  collector  of  slanders.    It  is  scarcely  necessary 

observe  that  these  calumnious  fictions,  invented  by  those  wh< 

self-love  was  wounded  by  our  author's  candour,  deserve 

manner  of  credit.    It  is  certainly  not  impossible  that  Herodoi 

may  have  recited  his  work  at  other  places  besides  Athens ;  1 

there  is  no  evidence  that  he  did  so.    His  work  was  not  one 

gain  him  reward  or  good-will  generally ;  and  Thebes,  a  pi 

fixed  upon  by  the  Pseudo-Plutarch,  was  one  of  the  last  wh 

he  could  expect  to  be  received  with  favour. 

In  addition  to  these  tales  there  has  come  down  to  u 

circumstantial  account  of  another  and  more  important  reei 

which  Herodotus  is  supposed  to  have  made  before  colle< 

Greece  at  the  great  Olympian  festival.     This  story,  which 

attracted  more  attention  than  it  merits,  rests  upon  the 

low  authorities  of  Lucian  and  Suidas.'    It  is  full  of  in< 


>  The  reading  may  have  been,  as 
Bcaliger  (ad  Easeb.)  suggested,  a 
single  snstained  recitation  at  the 
great  Panathenaio  festival ;  bnt  I 
shoald  rather  snppose  a  series  of  more 
private  exhibitions. 

*  De  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  862  a. 

*  De  Malign.  Herod,  ii.  p.  864  n. 

B  Orat.  xxxvii.  p.  456.     Maroellinns 


Vit.    Thnojd.    p.  z.)    has    evidi 
heard  the  same  story. 

*  Lncian,  who  lived  six  cent 
after  Herodotus,  and  is  the  first  in 
that  mentions  the  OlTmpian  r< 
tion,  was  a  free-thinking  rbetoi 
and  philosopher,  very  ignoran 
history,  and  quite  above  feeling 
somple  about  perverting  or    invei 
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And  improbabilities,^  was  unknown  to  the  earlier 

vnvn»*  aad  is  even  contradicted  by  another  veraion  of  the 

r.«Utcr  which   obtained  soffident  currency  to  give  rise  to  a 

Aeoording  to  an  ancient  grammarian,  men  who 

to  iMeotnplish  their  designs  were  likened  in  ordinary 

>«ch  to  **  Herodotus  and  his  shade ;  *'  the  explanation  being 

..  fti  Hefodoios  had  wished  to  recite  his  History  at  Olympia, 

;:  had  delayed  from  day  to  day  in  hopes  of  a  cloudy  sky,  till 

•  aMrtnbly  diaperaed  without  his  having  effected  his  purpose.* 

'  -  «  v«(siaQ  of  the  stoiy  has  at    once  more  internal  pro- 

«7>;Iitj  and  more  external  support  than  the  other,   for  the 

icrb  moat  certainly  have  been  in  common  use ;  but  it  may 

^' J  be  doubted  whether  Herodotus  can  ever  have  seriously 

f  Mdnplaiad    such  an  exhibition,  for  the  whole  tone  of  the 

«  fi — its  candour,  its  calmness,  its  unsparing  exposure  of  the 

«'  Aknew,  pettiness,  and  want  of  patriotism  generally  prevalent 

*  TiQ^i^h  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war — unfitted  it 

•  r  ffdtaiioti  before  a  mixed  audience,  like  that  at  Olympia, 
tDpoaed  of  Greeks  gathered  from  all  quarters.     The  reasons 

v-..^h  render  improbable  a  recitation  at  Thebes  or  Corinth, 

1  with  tenfold  force  against  an  Olympian  reading,  which 

~-  .rhi  have  pleased  the  Athenians,  Eginetans,  and  Platieans 

T'-^-nl.  bnt  would  have  infinitely  disgusted  all  the  other 


» * 


With  th0  pretended  recitation  at  Olympia  is  usually^  con- 


H. 


••I 


ci  tnith  ha*  bcmi 
»btu«l  hy  Vmhawman  (Life 
ek  it  It)  Hie  piece 
«  <«  llrrodoCos  '  wmt 
»  MAcfvlnfiian  aitdienoe, 
bp  rrry  mticml,  on  wlioa 
to  fmln  tmmly  m  tale 
•o  «rolTi»  m  oompliniMit 
^td  Up  thrir  city.  (See 
voL    IT.  p.   121,  od. 


*&■« 


Moomiiig 
I'^rm  u>  ^Nrmpuk^vith  hi» 

a«|  rvicnplrie,  mi  deter- 
^>   ffvntr   M    Atb^fM  or 

b«i  ■«  tKe  GrMi  OMBe«, 


■iretch  to  the  whole  MMmblage,  mnd 
a*  oarryini^  off  aoanimoiu  applause ! 

*  Aa  PItDj  and  the  Paeado-Plntarch, 
who  both  make  ataiemente  inoom. 
pAttble  with  Looiaa*e  ttory  :  Plinj, 
that  the  work  waa  flnit  oompoeed  at 
Thariam  ;  the  Psendo-Platarch,  that 
its  whole  object  waa  detraction,  and 
that  it  waa  written  not  to  gain  ftune, 
bat  to  irratify  a  nalignant  spirit. 

•  In  Montfanoon'e  Bibliotheo.  Coinl. 
Cod  olxxTii.  p.  609,  aa  I  learn  from  a 
note  of  Col.  M ore's  (toL  ir.  p.  261). 

>  By  Hotdaa  (snb  too.  asvirtfStSiif), 
Phcitios  (Bibliotbrc.  Cod.  U.  ad  fin.  p. 
69).  and  Taetaea  (ChU.  1 19). 
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nected  another  story,  which  need  not,  however,  be  discarc 
with  it,  since  it  has  an  independent  basis.  Oloms,  with 
young  son  Thncydides,  is  represented  as  present  on 
occasion,  and  the  latter  is  said  to  have  been  moved  to  tears 
the  recital.  Herodotns,  remarking  it,  tamed  to  Oloms,  \ 
was  standing  near  his  son,  and  said :  ''  Olorus,  thy  son's  t 
yearns  after  knowledge."  These  details,  it  is  plain,  snitbe 
a  private  reading  to  an  audience  of  friends  at  Athens  tba 
public  recitation  to  the  vast  concourse  at  Olympia,  where 
emotion  of  an  individual  would  scarcely  have  attracted  nol 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  Marcellinus,  who  seems  to  be 
original  source  from  which  later  writers  drew,*  neither  i 
the  scene  of  the  event  at  Olympia,  nor  says  anything  of 
age  of  Thucydides.  The  anecdote  may,  therefore,  wit! 
violence  be  transferred  to  the  time  when  Herodotus  was  ma 
his  work  known  at  Athens ;  and  we  may  accept  it,  so  fi 
least  as  to  believe  that  Thucydides,  then  about  twenty 
years  of  age,'  became  acquainted  with  our  author  througl 
recitations  at  that  place,  and  derived  from  that  circumsl 
the  impulse  which  led  him  to  turn  his  own  thoughts  to 
torical  composition. 

It  is  probable  that  Herodotus  about  the  same  time  mad 
acquaintance  of  the  poet  Sophocles.  Six  years  later  it  e 
certain  that  the  great  tragedian  wrote  a  poem  in  his  ho 
the  opening  words  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Pluta 
and  three  years  before  he  wrote  it  Herodotus  had  qi 
Athens  for  Thurium.  The  acquaintance  is  thus  almost  i 
sarily  determined  to  the  space  between  b.c.  447,  when 
dotus  seems  to  have  transferred  his  abode  to  Athens,  an 
448,  when  he  removed  to  Italy.     Sophocles  was  then  t 


'  The  date  of  Harcellmns  is  nncer- 
tain,  bat  from  his  style  and  from  the 
author  he  qaotes,  I  should  incline  to 
regard  him  as  anterior  to  Phot  ins. 
Bnidaa  copies  Photins,  with  improve, 
ments ;  Photins,  I  think,  drew  froui 
Marcollinns. 

'  if  we  accept  the  statement  of 
Famphila  (Frag.  7). 


^  See  his  treatise,  <*An  seni 
sit  respnblica  P  " — Op.,  toL  ii.  ] 
The  words  quoted  are  : 

n*\r*  kwt  irevrr;tio¥Ta     < 

As  Sophocles  was  bom  in  the  i 
495,  the  poem  mufit  have  bc^n 
B.C.  440. 
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zenith  of  his  reputation.  He  had  gained  his  first  tragic  prise 
twenty-one  years  earlier,  in  b.c.  468 ;  and  for  ten  years,  since 
the  death  of  ^schylns,  had  been  ahnost  without  a  riyal.  A 
little  later  than  the  departure  of  Herodotus  for  Thurium  be 
exhibited  his  tragedy  of  the  Antigone,^  in  which  a  thought 
occurs  which  seems  borrowed  from  our  author;®  and  ahnost 
immediately  afterwards  he  held  the  highest  office  in  the  state, 
being  chosen  Strategas  together  with  Pericles  in  the  year  of 
the  Samian  expedition  (b.c.  440). 

If,  then,  an  intimacy  sprang  up  at  this  date  between  the 
poet  and  the  historian,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  was 
introduced  during  his  stay  at  Athens  to  that  remarkable  galaxy 
of  intellectual  lights  which  was  then  assembled  in  that  city. 
The  stately  Pericles,  his  clever  rival  Thucydides,  the  son  of 
Melesias,  the  fascinating  Aspasia,  the  haughty  and  eloquent 
Antipho,  the  scientific  musician  Damon,  the  divine  Phidias, 
Protagoras  the  subtle  disputant,  Zeno  the  inventor  of  logic, 
the  jovial  yet  bitter  Cratinus,  the  gay  Crates,  Euripides,  the 
master  of  pathos,  Sophocles,  the  most  classic  even  of  the 
ancients,  with  a  host  of  minor  worthies,  formed  a  combination  "^ 
which  even  at  Athens  was  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled.  The  rank 
of  Herodotus  in  his  own  country  was  perhaps  enough  to  give 
him  free  access  to  the  highest  society  which  Athens  could 
famish ;  but  if  not,  as  the  friend  of  Sophocles  and  Olorus,® 
men  of  the  most  exalted  position,  he  would  be  readily  received 
into  the  first  circles.  Here,  then,  he  would  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  most  cultivated  minds,  the  highest  intellects 


'  ProbabljT  in  v.c.  441,  as  his  election 
to  the  office  of  Strategas  in  the  follow, 
ing  year  was  considered  to  have  been 
the  coDBeqnenoe  of  the  admiration 
which  the  play  excited.  (Aristoph. 
Bjzuit.  ad  Soph.  Ant.  prsof.) 

<  See  note  to  Herod,  iii.  119. 

^  Anazagoras  left  Athens  in  B.C.  450 
(Biog.  Laert.  ii.  7),  before  I  snppoae 
the  Tiait  of  Herodotus  to  have  com. 
menced.  He  returned  some  years 
afterwords,  but  it  is  uncertnin  when. 
Gorgias  may  have  been  in  Athens 
daring  our  aathor^s  stay,  at  least  if 


he  really  conversed  with  Periolei. 
(Philostrat.  Vit.  Sophist,  i.  ix.  §  1.) 
Ion  of  Chios,  the  tragedian  Achssus, 
Enphorion  the  son  of  ^sohyluB^ 
Stesimbrotus  the  biographer,  the 
architect  Hippodamus,  and  the  artists 
Alcamenes,  Agomoritos,  Callimachus, 
Callicrates,  Ictinus,  Mnesicles,  would 
be  among  the  lesser  Inminaries  of  the 
time  and  scene.  Socrates  was  grown 
up,  but  perhaps  scarcely  known. 

*  The  anecdote  concerning  Thnoy- 
dides  implies  that  OloruB  waa  already 
known  to  Herodotus. 
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of  his  age.  In  Asia  Minor  he  had  perhaps  known  Panyas 
the  epic  poet  (his  relative,  according  to  Suidas) ;  HeliBsus  \ 
philosopher,  who  defended  Samos  against  Pericles ;  Choerili 
who  sang  of  the  Persian  war;  and  possihly  Hellanic 
Charon,  Xanthns  Lydus,  and  Damastes ;  bnt  these  were 
no  case  minds  of  the  first  order,  and  they  were  scatte 
among  the  Asiatic  cities  from  Halicamassus  to  Lamp8a< 
At  Athens  he  would  for  the  first  time  find  congregated 
intellectual  world,  and  see  genius  of  the  highest  kind  in  al 
shapes  and  aspects.  The  effect  would  be  like  that  which 
young  American  author  experiences  when  he  comes  with  ^ 
introductions  to  London.  He  would  feel  that  here  was 
real  heart  of  the  Hellenic  body, — the  true  centre,  at  leas 
literary  Hellas, — ^the  world  whose  taste  he  must  con 
whose  approval  was  fame,  whose  censure  was  condemna 
whose  contempt  was  oblivion.  He  would  find  his  g 
roused,  and  his  whole  nature  braced,  to  strain  every  nerv 
order  to  maintain  his  place  in  the  literary  phalanx  whiclj 
admitted  him  into  its  ranks.  He  would  see  imperfectioi 
his  work  unobserved  before,  and  would  resolve  to  make 
far  as  his  powers  went,  perfect.  He  would  look  at  the  mt 
pieces  in  every  kind  which  surrounded  him,  and  say, 
work,  too,  shall  be  in  its  kind  a  masterpiece."  To 
perhaps  we  owe  the  wonderful  elaboration,  carried  o 
twenty  years  after  his  visit  to  Athens,  which,  as  mu 
anything  else,  has  given  to  the  History  of  Herodotus  iti 
passing  and  never-failing  charm. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  reasons  which  ma3 
induced  our  author,  in  spite  of  the  fascinations  of  its  8< 
to  quit  Athens,  and  become  a  settler  in  one  of  her  e( 
dependencies.  At  Athens  he  could  have  no  citizent 
and  to  the  Greek  not  bent  on  money-making,  or  absoi 


*  Snidu  ad  too.  XotplXos. 

^  In  later  timeii  the  citizenship  was 
granted  laviBhly,  not  only  to  foreignnv 
bnt  to  freedmen.  (Andoo.  de  Red. 
o.  22,  p.  86,  80  ;  Demosth.  o.  Aristoor., 


fto.)    Bat  the  diffioolty  of  obt 

was  far  greater  in  the  timo 

des.     And  the   trouble    nnd 

(Demoeth.  c.  Ne«r.  p.  1349»  2 

deter  maaj. 
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philosophy,  to  be  without  political  rights,  to  have  no  share  in 
what  formed  the  daily  life  and  occupied  the  constant  thoughts 
of  all  around  him,  was  intolerable.  "  Man  is  not  a  man  unless 
he  is  a  citizen,"  said  Aristotle ;'  and  the  feeling  thus  expressed 
was  common  to  the  Greek  nation.  Besides,  Athens,  Uke  every 
capital,  was  an  expensive  place  to  live  in;  and  the  wealth 
which  had  made  a  figure  at  Halicamassus  would,  even  if  it 
were  not  dissipated,  have  scarcely  given  a  Uving  there.  The 
acceptance  by  Herodotus  of  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Athe- 
nian people  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  means  were  now 
low.  They  may  have  been  exhausted  by  the  cost  of  his  long 
journeys,  or  have  suffered  from  his  leaving  Halicamassus.  At 
any  rate  his  circumstances  may  well  have  been  such  as  to 
lead  him  gladly  to  embrace  the  invitation  which  Athens  now 
offered  to  adventurers  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  whereby  he 
would  acquire  at  her  hands  a  parcel  of  land  (icXfipov),  which 
would  place  him  above  want,  and  a  new  right  of  citizenship. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  b.c.  443,  when  he  had  just  passed  his 
fortieth  year,  Herodotus,  according  to  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  ancient  writers,^  joined  the  colonists  whom  Pericles 
was  now  sending  out  to  Italy,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
settlers  at  Thurium. 

The  settlement  was  made  under  circumstances  which  were 
somewhat  peculiar.  Sybaris,  one  of  the  Achaean  colonies  in 
Magna  GrsBcia,  after  attaining  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of 
prosperity,^  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Crotoniats 
(B.C.  510).  The  inhabitants  who  escaped  fled  to  Laiis  and 
Scidnis,^  places  previously  belonging  to  them,  and  made  no 
effort  to  recover  their  former  home.  But  fifty-eight  years 
afterwards  (b.c.  452)  their  children  and  grandchildren,  having 
obtained  some  foreign  assistance,  reoccupied  the  site  of  the 


« Pol.  i.  1. 

>  See  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  939.  Platarch 
do  ExU.  vol.  ii.  p.  604,  F.  PUn.  H.  N. 
ziL  4.     Snidas  ad  voc.  'Hp^torof,  Ac. 

*  Strabo  sajB  that  fonr  of  the  Italian 
aatioos  were  subject  to  Sybaris ;  that 
she  ruled  orer  twenty-fire  cities,  and 


bronght  into  the  field  against  Crotona 
900,000  men  (vi.  p.  378).  Soymnns 
Chins  gives  the  d  amber  of  her  full 
citizens  as  100,000  (ver.  344).  Die. 
doms  agrees  with  Strabo  (zii.  9). 
"  See  Herod,  yi.  21. 
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Ll?B  A. 


Thorians  derive  their  laws  from  him.^  EmpedocleB,  too,  tl 
philosopher  of  Agrigentum,  is  stated  by  a  contemporary  write 
to  have  visited  Thurium  very  shortly  after  its  foundation ;  a: 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  made  it  his  abode  until  his  deal 
Thus  the  new  colony  had  its  fair  share  of  the  intellect 
Greece ;  and  Herodotus  would  not  be  without  some  kindi 
spirits  to  admire  and  appreciate  him. 

At  Thmium  Herodotus  would  seem  to  have  devoted  himE 
almost  entirely  to  the  elaboration  of  his  work.  It  has  b< 
asserted  in  ancient^  and  strongly  argued  in  modem*  tim 
that  his  history  was  there  first  composed  and  published.  ] 
the  assertion,  as  it  stands,  is  absurd;'  and  the  argume 
adduced  in  support  of  it  are  not  such  as  to  command  assi 
It  is  proved  that  there  are  portions  of  the  work  which  sc 
written  in  southern  Italy ,^  and  that  there  are  others  wl 
could  not  have  been  composed  till  long  after  the  time  w 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Thurium.'     But  tl: 


"  Heraolid.  Pont.  ap.  Diog.  Laert. 
ix.  50. 

>  Glaacoa  of  Rheg^am  (Fragm.  6), 
reported  bj  ApoUodoniB  (Fr.  87).  The 
anooymoiiB  life  of  ThncjdideB,  nsoally 
prefixed  to  hia  work,  speaks  of  that 
writer  as  having  been  at  Thorium — 
which  is  called  Bybaris — ^between  its 
foundation  and  B.C.  422.  But  this 
authority  is  of  rery  little  weight. 
Other  celebrities  among  the  early 
Thnrians  are  Tisias,  the  Syracusan, 
the  inventor  of  rhetorio  (Phot.  Bibl. 
loo.  s.  cit. ;  Cio.  de  Invent,  ii.  2,  Ac.), 
and  Cleandridas,  the  father  of  Gylip. 
pus  (Thnoyd.  vi  104;  Antiooh. 
Pr.  12). 

1  Flin.  H.  N.  zii.  "  Urbis  nostm 
trecentesimo  deoimo  anno  .  .  .  anotor 
ille  (Herodotus)  historiam  eam  oon- 
didit  Thnriis  in  TtaliA." 

'  See  Dahlmann's  Life  ot  Herodotus, 
eh.  iii.  §  2. 

*  Since  it  makes  Herodotus  write 
his  whole  history  in  one  year, 

*  As  iv.  15,  and  99,  and  vi.  127. 
Dahlmann  adds  iii.  186-8,  and  v.  44.6 ; 
but  these  passages  may  just  as  well 
have  been  written  in  Asia.    It  is  ad. 


<( 


mitted  that  Herodotus  "may 
comprehended  Italy  in  the  plan  o 
early  travels,'*  so  that  *'acci 
knowledge  "  of  the  looaUties  ea 
ing  that  it  appeared  (whioh  int 
questioned),  would  not  prove  the 
sages  to  have  been  wricMn  in  lU 
'  The  following  are  the  only 
sages  of  whioh  this  can  be  said 
any  certainty :  iii.  160,  ad  fin. ; 
ad  fin. ;  vii.  114,  ad  fin. ;  13SJ 
233,  ad  fin. ;  and  ix.  78,  ad  fin. 
mann  would  add  iv.  80,  where  Si 
is  mentioned  as  a  man  ilready  ki 
V.  98,  where  Hippias  is  made  to 
of  the  calamities  which  the  Ck>rin 
would  suffer  at  the  ban  la  of  A1 
vi.  98,  where  he  thinks  the  rv 
Artaxerxes  is  spoken  €>f  as 
vii.  151,  where  there  is  a  ref 
to  the  embassy  of  GaUias  :  i 
where  Amyrtnus  is  spoken  of  m 
and  i.  180,  where  there  is  a  men 
a  Median  revolt,  whioh  he  snpp 
be  that  from  Darius  Nothas. 
regard  to  the  last  two  paasafrc 
completely  mistaken,  as  will  be 
in  the  notes  od  loc.  The  oth< 
doubtful.       Bitaloee,    who 
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vbo  urge  these  plmces  as  conclasiye  omit  to  remark  that  from 
ihrir  psrenthetie  character  they  are  exactly  snch  passages  as 
a  vritcr  eiD|doyed  tor  many  years  in  finishing  and  retouching 
L.*  eomposition  might  conveniently  have  add^  to  the  original 
trxt.  Thai  this  is  in  every  case  the  appearance  they  present, 
a  dance  al  the  passages  themselves  will  show.*  They  can 
A^vavs  be  omitted  not  only  without  detriment,  but  sometimes 
v.ih  manifest  advantage,  to  the  sense  and  connexion  of  the 
w  ntenees.^  This  fact  is  a  strong  indication  that  they  are  no 
I«rl  of  the  original  work,  but  insertions  made  by  the  author 
•A  pinnts  bearing  upon  his  history  came  to  his  knowledge. 
I^hlmsnn  indeed  rejects  altogether  the  notion  of  two  editions 
'f  Htrodotos,  because  no  ancient  writer  is  found  expressly  to 
nc&tioo  them ;  *  but  it  seems  to  be  the  view  which  best 
*  xpiams  all  the  phenomena.*  In  the  book  itself,  besides  the 
^'*iiCMU(m  already  mentioned,  iriiich  is  almost  tantamount  to 
a  pruuC  there  are  various  passages  which,  either  singly  or  in 
c  ghkuoii  with  those  clearly  written  in  Italy,  imply  the 
t  U5W*oee  of  two  forms  of  the  work,  an  earlier  and  a  later  one, 
azid  from  two  of  these  passages  we  may  even  gather  that  the 
«  -rk  was  fMuhed  in  its  earlier  shape.  The  enumeration  of 
Xut  lodiao  and  £olian  cities  in  the  first  book  is  such  as  would 
U  natural  to  a  man  writing  at  Halicamassus,  but  not  to  an 
i'.habitapt  of  Italy .^    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  enumera- 


-'  t  «p  A  craai  ^amrr  (Diod.  Sic.  xu. 
•«  wmw  Iav*  br«tt  wvU  kaowB  to  the 
•'-^>r4«  !■■«  brfor*  ibe  bwkiny  oot 
./  tw    rihiiMf  iMii   wmr.     Ciihnih 

>#  AOiPM   ^  ftc.  467  (we  Tbocyd. 

«nH  m%\  rf  IkM  tW  mini  of  ArU- 
t'Tam  m  fa«t.  Aa4  %hm  rmtwji  of 
( «u^  wmm  Ml  m  B.C.  431,  bat  is 
%r  49      {9mmm^miUe,) 

*  b  H.  Itt.  tW  pMVBibKac  portioB 
•  ftw  Imwifu  Urmmm  to  Um  end. 
U  V  n.  flrvM  fowff  M  ol  Tv^MT  to 
u»  «d  «#  IW  MMnpCaoa.    lairu.114, 

«    Ul  ;.  fff««i  i  n  4»  TMTi  *A#«mU#i 

to  tbe 


end.    And  in  ix.  73,  from  mirm  S#Tt  to 


'  ThiB  is  mort  striking  in  the  hut* 
mentioned  pewwwye,  where  the  nextu 
ia  peenlinriy  awkward. 

"  Ui9  of  Herodotna,  page  34,  E.  T. 

*  It  is  allowed  to  Bome  extent  hy 
Colonel  Hnre.  (Lit.  of  Greece,  toL  ir. 
p.  258.) 

'  Herodotna  not  onlj  takea  the 
Ionian  citiea  in  regnlar  order  from 
Booth  to  north  (i.  142),  but  ]irooecda 
from  them  to  the  KKithem  AAimaA 
(ch.  149),  and  from  them  to  the 
iEoliana  of  the  Troaa  (ch.  151). 
Looking  at  Aaia  Minor  610m  the  weH, 
a  Greek,  aocnatomed  to  coasting 
Tojagea,  woold  hare  followed  the 
rareree  order. 
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tion  of  the  Satrapies.'  Again,  the  description  of  the  roc 
between  Olympia  and  Athens,^  as  that  which  led  "  froi 
Athens  to  Pisa,"  and  not ''  &om  Pisa  to  Athens/'  is  indicatii 
of  one  who  dwells  east  and  not  west  of  Greece.  Moreove 
the  declaration  in  the  fourth  book — *'  additions  are  what  n; 
work  always  from  the  very  first  affected  "  ^ — ^is  only  intelligib 
on  the  hypothesis  above  adopted.  And,  finally,  we  have  i 
two  passages  a  plain  proof,  not  only  of  two  periods  and  place 
of  composition,  but  likewise  of  a  double  publication.  I 
describing  the  first  expedition  of  Mardonius  against  Greeci 
Herodotus  turns  aside  from  his  narrative  to  remark  that  e 
this  point  he  "has  a  marvel  to  relate,  which  will  greatl 
surprise  those  Greeks  who  cannot  believe  that  Otanes  advise 
the  seven  conspirators  to  make  Persia  a  commonwealth ;  '* 
whereby  he  shows  that,  on  the  first  publication  of  his  worl 
the  account  given  in  the  third  book  of  a  debate  among  tb 
conspirators  as  to  the  proper  form  of  government  to  establis! 
in  Persia,  had  provoked  criticism,  and  that  many  had  rejeete 
it  as  incredible.  He  therefore  seeks  to  remove  their  scruple 
by  noticing  a  fact,  which  in  his  first  edition  he  had  probabl; 
omitted,  as  not  very  important,  and  quite  unconnected  wit] 
his  main  subject  in  the  place  (which  is  the  warlike  expeditioi 
of  Mardonius),  namely,  that  Mardonius  at  this  time  put  dowi 
the  Greek  despots.  He  also  in  the  third  book,  on  beginning 
his  narrative  of  the  debate,  makes  a  reference  to  the  sam^ 
objectors,  which  he  does  in  a  few  words,  inserted  probably  ii 
lieu  of  what  he  had  at  first  written.*  Such  is  the  evidence  o 
the  book  itself;  and  we  may  add  to  it  the  fact  that,  whib 
some  writers  spoke  confidently  of  the  work  as  composed  ii 


'  Cf .  iii.  90.  Herodotus  begins  with 
the  satrapy  which  contained  Ionia 
and  Caria;  a  Enro|«an  Gn^ek  would 
have  commenced  with  the  Hellespont. 

» ii.  7. 

^  Ch.  30  npooBiiKai  has  been  gener- 
ally  translated  "  digressions,"  or  "  epi- 
aodes."  Bat  its  most  proper  sense 
is  "  additions,  sopplements."  It  may 
even  have  this  meaning  in  Arist.  Bhet. 


i.  1,  §  3;  a  passage  n^oh  has  bcoi 
considered  to  jostify  the  other  render 
tng.  (Bee  LiddeU  and  BooU's  Lezi 
icon,  ad  voo.  vpoo^mi.) 

•  Herod.  W.  43. 

*  Herod,  iii.  80.  In  the  first  editioi 
I  should  conjecture  thai  the  wordi 
ran :  m1  ik^X^n^^  kdyg  reioidc 
*Ord(n|t  fth'  4k4xw9^  «.r  A. 
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I'aJt.^  otLen  as  distinctly  asserted  that  it  was  written  in 
A*^;*  and,  farther — a  fact  to  be  hereafter  noticed^ — that 
:  *rt  vrn?  frum  rery  early  times  ^  two  readings  of  a  most 
'->4tAat  passage  in  the  book»  namely,  its  opening  sentence, 
-~.  b  i»  btr:>t  explained  by  supposing  that  both  proceeded 
- .  ^y  bum  the  pen  of  the  author. 

I:  1%  not  unlikely  that,  besides  retouching  his  narrative 
L"  w  time  to  time,  and  interweaving  into  it  such  subsequent 
t  l;«>  aA  M.trmed  in  any  way  to  illustrate  its  course  or  tenor, 
L  r<^4u:^  may  have  composed  at  Thurium  some  considerable 
]•  rut-Q^  of  his  work;  for  instance,  the  second  and  fourth 
.'•  ft.^,  or  the  great<;r  part  of  them.^  He  may  likewise  have 
-Jtrably  enlarged  the  other  books,  by  the  addition  of 
"  -^  ifti^  parenthet^es  which  are  for  ever  occurring,  whereby 
'  •  1:- Dcral  line  of  the  relation  is  broken  in  upon,  not  always 
.:.  A  manutrr  that  is  quite  agreeable.     It  is  needless  to  point 

.:  pa^ha^fs  of  this  kind  which  eveiy  reader*s  memory  will 
%  :^*at  di&colty  supply;  they  form  in  general  from  one- 

•  .rui  to  one-third  of  each  book,  and  added  to  the  second  and 

•  -^  buok»  would  amount  to  not  much  less  than  one-half  of 
•*-•  Ui%ioff7« 

.U  xhv  6ame  time  he  no  doubt  composed  that  separate  work 
* .'  tu^wnce  of  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
:  zj  • — hin  Uibtoiy  of  AssjTia.    The  grounds  for  believing 

•  -ki  thi*  book  was  written  and  published  will  be  given  in  a 
^  W  00  the  tt'Xt,^  and  need  not  be  anticipated  here.  That  it 
^kA  a  irvatLfe  of  some  considerable  size  and  pretension  is 
;*.laUe  frum  the  very  fact  that  it  was  detached  from  his 


r.wT  I 


c  -<  «.*  sv   ^  116. 
'  *«■«  aut*  W  book  L  db.  1. 
ii  mm^  9m  rmrif  mm  ihm  ivisB  of 
*-^ia        IW     naMmnh.    6m    Kxil. 
^  HH^  F.I    r*  «  'BfmUrm0  'AAm^* 


I  ■ 


a  ihm  «Kwnd  book, 
^''.  u«  «BorfiC*«  of  UMftmch«|iier, 
*^;  fesfv  hmm  tumpamtd  mi  Uku  Una, 


ihm  openiiis  of  ihm  third  book  being 
remodelled  after  the  second  wm 
written.  In  the  fourth  book,  the 
•ooonnt  of  the  expedition  of  Dnriu 
(chs.  1^;  83.144)  niny  have  been 
oriinnnl.  and  the  rest  added  at 
Thorinm. 

•  i^M  Pahlmanw't  Life  of  Herodotoa, 
pp.  166.S  K.T. ;  fiahr,  Mot.ad  Herod, 
i.  106 ;  Mora,  UU  of  Ureeoe,  vol.  ir. 
p.  270. 

«  6m  nolo  to  book  L  oh.  106. 
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main  history,  and  published  separately.*^  It  must,  one  wouli 
think,  at  least  have  exceeded  in  bulk  the  account  of  Egypi 
which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  book,  or  it  woiil< 
naturaUy  have  formed  an  episode  to  the  main  narrative,  h 
the  place  where  we  instinctively  look  for  it,'  and  where  it 
omission  causes  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  general  plan  of  tli 
History.  And  it  may  have  been  very  considerably  longe 
i]xQ,n  the  Egyptian  section.  With  these  literary  labours  ii 
hand,  it  is  no  wonder  if  Herodotus,  having  reached  the  period 
of  middle  life,  when  the  fatigues  of  travel  begin  to  be  mori 
sensibly  felt,  and  being  moreover  entangled  in  somewha 
difficult  domestic  politics,  laid  aside  his  wandering  habits 
and  was  contented  to  remain  at  Thurium  without  even  explor 
ing  to  any  great  extent  the  countries  to  which  his  neT^ 
position  gave  him  an  easy  access.^  There  is  no  trace  of  hit 
having  journeyed  further  during  these  years  than  thi 
neighbouring  towns  of  Metapontum  and  Crotona,  except  in  ti 
single  instance.  He  must  have  paid  a  visit  to  Athens  a1 
least  as  late  as  b.g.  486,  and  probably  some  years  later ;  foi 
he  saw  the  magnificent  Propylsea,^  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
constructions  of  Pericles,  which  was  not  commenced  till  b.c. 


'  It  has  been  qnestioned  whether 
the  ABsyrian  Histoiy  was  ever  in- 
tended for  a  separate  work,  and  sug- 
gested that  it  may  have  been  meant 
only  for  one  of  the  larger  episodes  in 
which  onr  author  was  wont  to  indulge. 
(See  Dahlmann,  p.  168  ;  Blihr,  1.  s.  c. ; 
Mure,  p.  271.)  Bat  if  so,  where  was 
it  to  have  oome  in  ?  B&hr  (following 
Jager,  Disp.  Herod,  p.  229)  suggests 
for  its  place  the  end  of  the  third  book, 
where  the  revolt  and  redaction  of 
Babylon  are  related.  Bat  this  is  con- 
trary to  the  analogy  of  all  the  other 
lengthy  episodes,  and  to  the  pervading 
idea  of  the  work.  The  right  by  whi<^ 
such  episodes  oome  in  at  all,  is  their 
connexion  with  the  increasing  great- 
ness of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  they 
therefore  occur  at  the  point  where  the 
Persian  empire  first  absorbs  or 
attempts   to    absorb    each    country. 


(See  i.  95,  142,  171,  178 ;  ii.  2  ;  iii 
20;  iv.  6;  V.  3.)  In  the  only  twc 
places  where  the  Assyrian  Histor^i 
could  properly  have  come  into  the 
extant  work  of  Herodotus — the  absorp. 
tion  of  Assyria  by  Media,  and  ol 
Babylonia  by  Persia — the  reader  U 
referred  to  the  Assyrian  History  foi 
information.  To  me  this  is  oonclat<ivG 
evidence  that  it  was  always  intended 
to  have  been  (as  indeed  I  believe  that 
in  fact  it  was)  a  separate  work. 

'  The  natural  place,  according  to 
the  notions  of  Assyrian  history  enter- 
tained by  our  author,  would  have  b€H?n 
book  i.  ch.  184,  where  he  is  forced 
to  speak  of  certain  persons  who  doubt- 
less fig^ured  in  it  conspicuously.  He 
did  not  make  any  distinction  between 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  history. 

'  Supra,  p.  11. 

•  Herod,  v.  77. 
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-'.  Tkv  finished  till  five  years  afterwards.'  Perhaps  this 
'  t  «a«  d4»Layed  till  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
*.Afi  var,  and  it  may  have  been  by  its  means  that  Hero- 
'^«   became   so    intimately  acquainted  with  litde   events 

*  '\2in^  to  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  war,^  of  which 
.«  imlikely  that  more  than  vague  rumours  would  have 
.  Lfd  him  at  Thorium, 

T';e  fftate  of  Thurium,  while  it 'was  the  abode  of  Herodotus, 
-«n  to  have  been  one  of  perpetual  trouble  and  disquiet. 

-  &r*t  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  were  spent, 

*  LkM  been  already  shown,'  in  a  bloody  feud  between  the 
v<tiCDera    and  the   ancient    inhabitants — ^the    Sybarites. 

...Q  aft4-rwards  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Thurians  and 
'  i<rctple  of  Tarentum,  which  was  carried  on  both  by  land  and 
&  vith  varied  success,  and  which  probably  continued  during 
*:  Ac<-  of  several  years.*    A  little  later,  as  the  Peloponnesian 

".::«:ir  approached,  an  internal  dispute  seems  to  have  arisen 

' .  t^  the  citizens  themselves  as  to  the  side  which  they 
•Id  e#pofise  in  the  approaching  contest.^    The  true  con- 

'  ''VKj  wms  thinly  veiled  under  the  show  of  a  doubt  about 

-  penun  and  state  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  real 
*  1*  rs  of  the  city.  From  the  first  the  Peloponnesian 
■t.vnt  in  the  population  had  been  considerable,  and  now 

of  the  inhabitants  put  forward  pretensions  to  the 


■  a 


r^  rr  «Pi 

L*.  1  tW  ■ttMk  apos  Tlw*beii  (rit 

w^tv  k*  kwiw»  the  nvmber  of 

iW    tnpnriuil    pArt 

i«a»  and   hi*  fmte 

T\«r^4  n.  2,aAd  5,«d  ftD.); 

thm  fVlopcBDeoMi 

In    th»    AthraiMM    bj 

»  -«•  i«^    1J7>,  vhffv  he  hM»  the 

-»« ti  thfw.  t^  phcg  wbi>r»  Umj 

-  m-md,    ^  the  fmet  of    thoir 

3V  kfm^A  to  Athcm  for  |Niiit«h> 

'     «-th  ■■  mlkmmtm  »I«d  to   th» 

«    t4    tk^    rssffpcntioB    of     tho 

thrm  (If  «U«  kXt^ 

I   eoaip.  Thooyd.   U. 

.j;  iMd»  a.  Um  afmriai^  ol 


Dec<>le%  when  the  oonntry  between 
Bnlmns  and  Pames  was  ravBged  hy 
Archidamoa  (ix.  73*;  the  fact  U  qnite 
oompatible  with  the  statements  of 
Thocydidea,  ii.  23,  thoni^h  not  men- 
tioned hy  him).  I  ahonld  incline  also 
to  aasiKn  the  fliipht  of  Zopyms  (iii. 
160,  ad  6n.)  to  the  same  period  (b.c. 
431  or  430).  No  liUle  evenU  are  re- 
laf^Ki  of  a  laUr  deUs, 

•  Paffe22. 

*  Diod.  810.  zii.  28.  The  deaoription, 
althooffh  placed  onder  one  jear,  seems 
applicable  to  a  longer  period.  (Sicnro- 
X«i««vrr«r  —  ^if$owf  —  woXXks  ftdxas 
cat  htpofiofu^fitif.)  Compare  Antiuch. 
FT.  12. 
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first  place  in  the  colony.  The  horrors  of  civil  war  were  fo 
the  present  avoided  hy  an  appeal  to  the  common  oracle  o 
both  races,  which  skilfally  eluded  the  difficulty,  and  staved  ol 
the  threatened  crisis,  by  declaring  that  Apollo  himself,  ani 
none  other,  was  to  be  accounted  the  foonder.  Bat  th 
struggle  of  parties,  in  however  subdued  a  form,  must  hav 
continued,  and  we  find  marked  traces  of  it  about  the  period  o 
the  Sicihan  expedition,  when  Thurium  first  wavers  betweei 
the  two  belligerents,^  then  joins  Athens,  banishing  those  wh 
oppose  the  measure,^  and  finally,  after  the  Athenian  disasters 
expels  three  hundred  of  its  citizens  for  the  crime  of  Atticism 
and  becomes  an  ally  of  the  opposite  side.'' 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Herodotus  lived  to  see  all  thesi 
vicissitudes.  The  place  and  time  of  his  death  are  matters  c 
controversy.  Some  writers  of  great  eminence  have  thought  i 
plain  &om  his  work  that  he  must  not  only  have  been  alive 
but  have  been  still  engaged  in  its  composition,  at  least  as  lati 
as  his  seventy-seventh  year.®  One  tradition  even  prolong 
his  life  to  the  year  b.c.  894,*  when  his  age  would  have  beei 
ninety.  Of  the  place  of  his  death  three  accounts  are  given 
according  to  one  he  died  at  Pella  in  Macedonia  ;^  according  i< 
another,  at  Athens;'  while  a  third  placed  his  decease  a 
Thurium.'  When  the  evidence  is  so  conflicting,  it  i 
impossible  that  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it  can  be  mor 
than  conjectural.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  great  reasoi 
to  doubt  whether  Herodotus  really  enjoyed  the  length  of  lif 
which  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  him.  There  is  n< 
passage  in  his  writings  of  which  we  can  say  that  it  mua 


»  ThBoyd.  vi.  104. 

•  Ibid,  vii.  83. 

'  Dionys.  Hal.  Ljs.  ir,  p.  45S. 

'  See  Dahlmann's  Life  of  Herodotns, 
oh.  iii.  §  1,  ad  fin.  ;  Mnre's  Literatare 
of  Greece,  vol.  iy.  App.  G. ;  aod  Dr. 
Schmitx's  article  in  Smith's  Biogiaphfo 
oal  Dictionary,  vol.  ii.  p.  482. 

*  Snidas  (ad  yoc.  *T\xdytKos)  makes 
Herodotns  visit  the  conrt  of  Amyntaa 
II.,    king     of     Macedon,    who    only 


monnied  the  throne  in  B.c.  894.     (Se 
Clinton.  P.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  ch.  4.) 

*  Snidas  (ad  voo,  'HpUvns)  reporl 
this  tradition,  but  ezpreBBoa  hia  disb« 
lief  of  it. 

•  Maroellin.  in  vit.  Thnyod.  p.  ix. 

>  This  was  the  view  of  Bnidas,  wh 
says :  E/f  rh  %olptow,  kmutii^ii^vw  ^ 
'A^jfofwr,  ^6cAorr^f  ^XB*^  «&kci  t€A« 
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cvfftunij  hmwB  been  written  later  than  b.o.  4S0.^  There  are  a 
^«  vUdi  may  haTe  been  eomposed  about  b.o.  425  or  424,* 
:«i  MBe  which,  ri^tly  understood,  give  the  slightest  indica- 
u«  d  any  later  date.*  The  work  of  Herodotus,  therefore, 
rcUint  no  sign  that  he  outlived  his  sixtieth  year,  and 
f»ri)a|M  it  may  be  said  that  the  balance  of  evidence  is  in 
IftT'ior  of  his  having  died  at  Thurium  when  he  was  about 
*.m  J  His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  market-place  of  that  city ; 
&ad  there  probably  was  the  epitaph  quoted  by  ancient  writers. 
T:v  tloffy  of  his  having  been  buried  with  Thucydides  at 
A*.:i«atis  abanrd  upon  its  face.  It  might  suit  the  romance 
ir.v-rs  to  give  the  two  great  historians  a  single  tomb ;  but 
can  be  more  unlikely  than  such  a  happy  conjunction. 
moreover,  was  buried  in  the  family  burial-place 
i  Ike  CiaonidA,  where  ''it  was  not  lawful  to  inter  a 
•vis^W."  *  How  then  should  Herodotus  have  rested  within 
>  fttdndA?  unleM  it  be  said  that  he  too  was  of  the 
K^maaiuk  family,  which   no  ancient  writer   asserts.      The 


jr 


h0    provvd    tfaai   aoj 
hf  H«rodolas  i»  more 
-^*ic    t^aa    tW    l*-trmjr»i    of    the 


ai     the    AiheiuBas 
tM.  vm   Ua.7).  mhieh  took  place 
^  BX.  480.     (Thaoyd. 


U  tW  crac4  dwd  eottmitted  bj 
■-«tr«  »  4#r  oU  o^  (rii.  114), 
•  -t.  kmmm^m^  OMBaoi  be  deierniined 
v.asft^Meef  lO  or  IS/eers;  the 
««n^«  9t  gfijiM  lo  the  Athmiaiifl 
<a*«4^>  wkiehw«eloioard«the 
•  tf  ih»  mca  cj#  ArtuariM  (Ctee. 
* '  *  tf> .  aad  tiie  eppowM  meBtioo 
•f  ym  M^B  M  pMt  (▼!  MK  which 
*«■<  le  ^oMivo.    tf    ti    djetiaetljr 

f  yyueeJ  to  impljr. 

«lk«ed    by  DAhl- 

UO.  w.  U:  sad  is.  79)  MO 

eaUe. 


and  oontmoons  Bach  tonches  are  np  to 
a  particular  period.  The  complete 
nlenoe  with  reheard  to  the  Sicilian 
expedition,  which,  if  it  had  ■  asaed 
before  hit  eyee,  most  have  appeared 
to  him  the  most  important  event  of 
bis  time,  seems  to  show  that  at  least 
he  did  not  oatlive  B.c.  415.  Had  he 
witnessed  the  stm^ie,  he  would 
almofft  certainly  have  made  some 
allosion  to  it.  Had  he  seen  its  close, 
he  ooold  not  have  made  the  assertion 
in  book  vii.  ch.  170,  that  a  oertain 
slaoffhter  of  Tarentines  and  Rheff inea 
was  the  greatest  which  ever  befel  the 
Greeks.  Had  he  been  btill  living 
when  Thoriam  joined  the  Pelopm^ 
nesiaa  side  in  b.c.  412S,  he  woold  have 
been  benished  with  Lysias,  and  would 
then  probably  never  have  been  known 
as  "  the  Tborian." 

*  Marcellinos  proves  the  family 
c<innczion  of  Thacydidos  with  the 
CiiiMmidm  bj  the  fact  of  his  tomb 
being  among  the  lurtfuera  Ktfi^ta  ( Vii. 
Thaoyd.  p.  iz.):— {<iwf  y^  •vdcUt  he 
Sii/e,  dnt  #^«rai. 
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legend  of  his  death  at  Pella  belongs  to  the  very  improbal 
tale  of  his  having  enjoyed,  in  company  with  Hellanicns  sa 
Euripides,*  the  hospitality  of  Amyntas  U.,  king  of  Macedo 
who  ascended  the  throne  b.o.  894,  when  Herodotus  would  ha 
been  ninety !  On  the  whole  it  seems  most  probable  that  tl 
historian  died  at  Thurium  (shortly  after  his  return  from 
visit  paid  to  Athens  in  about  the  year  B.C.  430  or  429),  at  ] 
age  little,  if  at  aU,  exceeding  sixty .^  He  would  thus  ha 
escaped  the  troubles  which  afflicted  his  adopted  count 
during  the  later  portion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  ha 
been  spared  the  pain  of  seeing  the  state  of  which  he  was 
citizen  enrol  herself  among  the  enemies  of  his  loved  ai 
admired  Athens. 

No  author  tells  us  anything  of  the  domestic  life  of  Hei 
dotus.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  conjecture  from  tl 
silence,  it  seems  fair  to  suppose  that  he  was  unmarried.  £ 
estimate  of  the  female  character  is  not  high ;'  and  his  rovii 
propensities  in  his  earlier  days  would  have  interposed  a  b 
to  matrimony  at  the  time  of  life  when  men  commonly  ent 
on  it.  That  he  died  childless  seems  to  be  indicated  by  t 
position  in  which  he  is  made  to  stand  to  a  certain  Plesirrhoi 
who  is  said  to  have  inherited  all  his  property,  and  to  ha 
brought  out  his  work  after  his  death.'  These  statemeii 
rest,  it  must  be  admitted,  on  authority  of  the  least  trut 


*  Snidas  ad  too.  'EXXdvucos. 

'  It  has  been  ar^ed  that  the  general 
tone  and  character  of  onr  anther's 
work  prove  him  to  have  composed  it 
in  old  age  (Dahlmann,  p.  87,  E.  T. ; 
JAger,  Disp.  Herod,  p.  16 ;  Bahr,  de 
Vit.  et  Script  Herod.  §  4) ,  bnt  Col. 
Hnre  jndicionsly  remarks  that  the 
pecaliarities  insisted  on  may  "with 
better  reason  be  regained  as  reflecting 
the  mind  of  the  man  than  the  time  of 
life  at  which  he  wrote.  The  author 
of  a  narrative  treating  at  similar 
length,  and  in  equally  popular  vein, 
the  more  interesting  vicissitudes  of  a 
national  history,  will  usually  be  found/' 
he  observes,  "  where  the  notices  of  bia 


life  are  scanty  or  fiabulons,  taking 
place  in  the  traditions  of  his  count 
and  in  the  fancy  of  his  readers,  as 
aged  man."     (Literature  of   Grec 
vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

'  Compare  i.  4  and  8 ;  H.  Ill,  Ac 
•  These  particulars  are  report<Nl 
Hephestion  (ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  (^ 
190,  p.  478),  a  late  writer  of  sn 
authority,  who  moreover  throws  (i 
credit  on  his  own  anecdotes  by  nib 
ing  them  to  oontradiot  one  anotli 
The  same  Flesirriious,  who  in  two  o\ 
tales  is  made  to  be  our  author's  h 
in  another  is  said  to  have  comu^itt 
suicide  while  Herodotus  was  ptil)  i 
gaged  upon  his  work.     (Ibid.  p.  -ii^ 


Wkitinos. 
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worthy  kind ;  bat  it  seems  rash  to  reject  them  as  worthless. 
They  have  no  internal  improbability ;  and  it  is  in  their  favonr 
that  they  are  not  such  as  it  wonld  have  been  worth  any 
man's  while  to  invent. 

The  great  work  of  Herodotus,  to  which  he  had  devoted  so 
many  years,  was  not  perhaps  regarded  by  him  as  altogether 
complete  at  his  decease.  He  was  continually  adding  touches 
to  it,  as  events  came  to  his  knowledge  which  seemed  to  him 
in  any  way  to  illustrate  or  confirm  his  narrative.  In  one 
place,  itself  perhaps  among  the  latest  additions  to  the 
history,*  he  promises  to  relate  an  occurrence,  for  which  we 
look  in  vain  through  the  remaining  pages.  This  may  be  a 
mere  inadvertence,  parallel  to  that  which  has  permitted  the 
repetition  of  a  foolish  tale  about  the  priestesses  of  Pedasa, 
with  a  variation  in  the  story  which  reads  like  a  contradiction.^ 
But  it  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  trace  of  incomplete- 
ness, which  is  not  unlikely  to  be  the  true  account,  the  author 
having  designed  to  introduce  the  sequel  of  the  narrative  at  a 
later  point  in  his  history,  but  having  died  before  proceeding 
BO  far.  If  his  decease  occurred  when  he  was  about  sixty,  this 
would  be  far  more  probable  than  if  we  were  bound  to  accept 
the  common  notion  of  his  longevity.  Dahlmann's  supposi- 
tion* that  Herodotus,  writing  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was 
BtiU  contemplating  not  only  small  improvements,  but  a 
lengthy  digression  on  a  most  important  subject,  if  not  an 
entirely  new  work,  is  as  unlikely  as  anything  that  can  well  be 
imagined  on  such  a  subject.  If  the  History  of  Herodotus 
strikes  us  as  wanting  finish,  both  in  some  points  of  detail  and 
in  the  awkwardness  and  abruptness  of  its  close,  we  may  fairly 
ascribe  the  defect  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  writer,  who  was 


«  Book  TiL  oh.  213. 

*See  i.  176,  and  yiii.  104.  The 
miradei  which  in  the  first  passage  is 
said  to  hare  occmred  three  times,  in 
the  last  is  mentioned  as  haying  only 
been  witnessed  twice.  The  discre- 
panoy  may  perhaps  be  explained  by 
the  oonsidexation,  that  the  three 
closing  books  were  written  before  the 

YOL.  I. 


others.  (See  note  on  Book  Tii.  1.) 
The  third  oconrrence  may  have  fiUIen 
in  the  interval  between  the  composi- 
tion of  Book  yiii.  and  Book  i.,  and  the 
passage  in  Book  yiii.  may  haye  been 
left  as  composed  by  inadyertence. 

'  Life  of  Herodotus,  oh.  ix.  §  2.  Col. 
Hnre  adopts  the  same  view.  (lit.  of 
Qxeeoe,  yol.  iy.  p.  270-1.) 
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probably  not  older  than  sixty,  and  perhape  not  more  th 
fifty-five  at  his  decease.  Had  his  life  been  lengthened  to  i 
term  ordinarily  allotted  to  man,  the  little  blemishes  whi 
modem  criticism  discerns  might  have  been  removed,  and  i 
work  have  shown  throughout  the  fijiished  grace  which  i 
master's  hand  is  wont  to  impart  when  it  consciously  gi^ 
the  last  touches. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

05  THE  SOURCES   FROM  WHICH  HERODOTUS 
COMPILED  HIS  HISTORY. 


flf  fhm  q«Mlian.  Hutorioil  maUrals  already  existing  in  Oreeoe. 
VvfaitftlMwkiada:  1.  M /tbological ;  2  Oeognphioal;  8.  Strioilj his- 
i»annL  Bam  tmr  omtd  m  matarialt  by  Herodotoa.  Xanthna.  Charon. 
t^oayna.  Tba  naumapheri ;  Heoatnos,  Soylaz,  Aristeafli  The  poeta 
'"^^  nane  of  Um  Hiatory  of  Herodotoa,  personal  obserration  and  inquiry. 
Bim  fm  aathaaticaied  by  mnmnmmtal  rsoords :  i.  In  Greece ;  2.  In 
Ij^ia  <jiiaaiiias     Tilgjuil.  Babylon,  FsrsiaL     Qeneial  result. 

Iy  -Mia  to  entJTnato  ari^t,  either  the  historical  value  of  the 
r-Ai  vork  of  our  aathor»  or  the  credit  that  is  doe  to  him  for 

•  '  •mpodtion,  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  the 
=.i>rials  vfaieh  he  possessed  and  the  sources  from  which  he 

'*  w  his  narratiTe.  **  The  value  of  every  history,  as  a  work  of 
'-*  .:t«  most  primarily  depend  on  the  copiousness  and  authen- 
:t  of  the  materials  at  the  author's  disposal.*'  ^  And  the 
^-  ns  of  the  author  as  an  historian  must  he  judged  from  the 
•  ..*vnT  which  he  shows  in  the  comparative  estimate  of  the 
'^  IS  soorcee  of  his  information,  and  the  use  which  he  makes 

'  ti«  flock  of  materiak,  be  it  scanty  or  abundant,  to  which 

■'  "ixttslanees  give  him  access.  To  judge,  then,  either  of  the 
vT-.vr  or  his  work,  we  must  inquire  what  the  sources  of  in- 
'  '^^Mtaan  were  from  which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  power  to 
-nv,  and  to  what  extent  he  availed  himself  of  them. 

N  •«  it  seems  certain  that  a  considerable  store  of  written 

.  •*.  Aiewl  information  already  existed  in  the  native  language 

'  Hrrodoios  al  the  time  when  he  commenced  his  history. 

**•  **-  •cical  eompoaition  had  not,  indeed,  begun  at  a  very 

^*unldate;  bat  frx>m  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  B.C., 


Vars's  Uieralara  of  Qtmos,  toL  it.  pp.  294^. 
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there  had  been  a  rapid  succession  of  writers  in  this  depa 
ment,  more  especially  among  the  fellow-comitrymen  of  c 
anthor  in  Asiatic  Greece.  Setting  aside  Cadmus  of  Miletus 
a  personage  whose  existence  is  at  least  doubtful,'  there  n 
certainly  be  enumerated  as  labourers  in  the  historical  fi 
during  this  and  the  first  half  of  the  ensuing  century,  Euga 
of  Samos,  Bion  and  De'iochus  of  Proconnesus,  Eudemus 
Faros,  Amelesagoras  of  Chalcedon,  Democles  of  Fhyg< 
HecataBUs  and  Dionysius  of  Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsai 
Damastes  of  Sigeum,  Xanthus  of  Sardis,  and  Pherecydei 
Leros — all  natives  of  Asia  Minor,  or  the  islands  in  its 
mediate  yicinity,  and  the  authors  of  books  on  histoi 
subjects  before  or  about  the  time  when  Herodotus  read 
first  draft  of  his  work  at  Athens.  Besides  these  writers  t 
were  others  of  considerable  reputation  in  more  distant  { 
of  Greece,  as  Acusilaiis  of  Argos,  Theagenes  and  Hippi 
Bhegium,  Polyzelus  of  Messenia,"  &c.,  whose  productions  hi 
to  the  same  period.  The  works  of  these  historians,  so  C 
can  be  gathered  from  the  notices  of  ancient  authors,^  anc 
fragments  we  possess  of  many  of  them,*^  are  divisible 
three  classes,  of  very  different  importance  and  authority, 
earlier  writers,  who  are  fairly  represented  by  Acusilaiis, 
to  have  devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  ancient  i 
legends,  belonging  to  the  mythical  period  before  the  reti 
the  Heracleids.  They  wrote  works  which  they  called  gen 
"Genealogies"  or  " Theogonies,'*®  imitated  closely  froi 
old  genealogical  poets,  such  as  Hesiod,  whose  poem  ei 
"  Theogonia"  is  said  to  have  been  the  model  followed  b^ 


s  The  arguments  against  Cadmus  are 
weU  oondenaed  bj  MiiUer  in  his  second 
▼olnme  of  the  Fragmenta  Hist.  Grssc. 
pp.  3,  4. 

*  For  a  detailed  aooonnt  of  these 
writers  and  their  productions,  see 
MuUer's  Fr.  H.  G.  vols.  i.  and  ii.  Comp. 
Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenioi,  vol.  ii.  Appen. 
dix,  oh.  21,  and  Mure,  vol.  iv.  ch.  8. 
Matthifls's  Manual  of  the  History  of 
Ghreek  and  Bomaa  literatuxe,  though 
■oant J,  18  useful. 


^  Particularly  from  Snidas. 

'  Sturz  and  Creuzer  were  tb* 
begin  the  ooUection  of  these 
remains  of  antiquity,  'which 
last  been  aooomplished,  so  as 
nothing  to  desire,  by  C.  MiilU 
work  already  so  often  quoted. 

'  As  the  works  of  Acusil 
HecatiBus,  entitled  V^rmaXjoyi 
ad  TOO.  Acusilaus,  Stepli.  B; 
and  that  of  Pbereoydee,  yr 
called  Bwymda  (SuidI). 
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of  them.^  No  complete  prodnction  of  the  kind  by  a  writer  of 
this  early  age  has  come  down  to  ns ;  bat  the  Bibliotheca  of 
the  grammarian  ApollodoruB®  is  perhaps  a  tolerable  representa- 
tion of  their  usual  character. 

The  next  subject  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  prose 
writers,  and  on  which  works  were  composed  by  some  of  the 
authors  above-mentioned,  was  geography.  At  all  times  an 
important  element  in  historical  research,  this  study,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  Greek  literature,  was  scarcely  distinguished 
from  that  nobler  science  of  which  it  is  properly  the  handmaid. 
Scylax  of  Caryanda,'  Hecatasus,^  Dionysius,  according  to  one 
account,*  Charon,'  Damastes,*  and  perhaps  Democles,*  wrote 
treatises  on  general  or  special  geography,  into  which  they 
interwove  occasional  notices  belonging  to  the  history  of  the 
country  whose  features  they  were  engaged  in  describing. 
These  labours  led  the  way  to  history  proper.  Dionysius  of 
Miletus,  a  contemporary  and  countryman  of  Hecataeus,^  seems 
to  have  set  the  example  by  the  composition  of  a  work  entitled 
Persica,  or  Persian  History,  which  probably  traced  the  pro- 


^  Clemenfc  says  of  Aonsilaos  and  Ea- 
meluB  (Eademiu  ?) — r&  'HtriSBov  /uter^X- 
Xa(v  CIS  vc(by  X^y  (Stxom..  yi.  p. 
752.6).  The  fragments  of  Aonmlaiifl 
show  the  statement  to  be  troe. 

*  Printed  in  the  first  Tolnme  of 
Malier*B  Fragm.  H.  Gr.,  and  edited  in 
a  separate  form  by  Tanaqnil  Faber 
(Sanmor,  1611),  Heyne  (Gottingen, 
1782),  and  Clayier  (Paris,  1805). 

*  The  work  which  has  come  down  to 
ns  ander  the  name  of  this  writer  is 
nndoabtedly  spmrions,  bat  still  it  is  a 
sign  that  a  genoine  work  had  once 
existed.  There  is  further  evidence  in 
the  passages  qnoted  by  Aristotle 
(Polit.  rii  13)  and  others,  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  fictitious  Scylax. 

^  The  great  work  of  Hecatsens  was 
entitled  'The  Circuit  of  the  Earth' 
{•pi  rtple9os).  It  contained  a  descrip. 
ti<m  of  the  known  world,  which  he 
divided  into  two  parts,  Europe  and 
Asia,  including  in  the  latter  Africa. 
The  coasts  of  Uie  Mediterranean  were 
described  in  detail;  but  only  scanty 
biowledge  was  shown  of  the  more  in- 


land tracts.  For  a  complete  account 
see  KIausen*s  Fragments  of  Hecatsdus, 
and  Mare's  Literature  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  144-158. 

*  Suidas  (ad.  yoc.  Aioy6<rtos  MtX^- 
fftos)  ascribes  to  him  a  work  entitled 
*  ntpt^iyiio'is  oUovfA^yfis,*  or  a  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Inhabited  World;  but  it 
is  doubted  whether  the  book  intended 
is  not  that  of  the  Augustan  geographer 
commonly  known  as  Dionysius  Perie. 
getes  (Bemhardy  ad  Dion.  Per.  p.  489  ; 
Mtiller  ad.  Frag^.  H.  G.  vol.  ii.  p.  6). 

*  Charon  wrote  a  Periplus  of  the 
parts  lying  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her. 
cules  (Suidas). 

*  Damastes  is  quoted  by  Strabo  on 
the  geography  of  the  Troas,  and  of 
Cyprus  (xiii.  p.  842,  and  ziv.  p.  973). 
Agathemer  says  (i.  1)  that  he  wrote  a 
Periplus.  His  geography  was  followed 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  Eratos- 
thenes (Strab.  i.  p.  68). 

9  Democles  treated  of  the  '*  Volcanic 
phenomena  in  Asia  Minor"  (Strab.  i. 
p.  85),  probably  in  a  geographical  work. 

*  Suidas  ad  voc.  'EiearaZbf . 
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gress  of  that  nation  from  the  time  of  GyruB  to  a  period  vl 
cannot  be  fixed  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.^  This  work  wi 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cen 
B.c.^  The  example  thus  set  was  soon  followed  by  ot) 
Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and  Xanthus'of  Sardis,  towards 
middle  of  the  century,  composed  treatises  partly  on  the  sp 
history  of  their  own  coimtries,  partly  on  more  general  subj 
Charon,  in  his  Hellenica  and  Persica,  went  over  most  o 
ground  which  is  traversed  by  Herodotus,*  while  in  his  Pryt 
or  ''  Chief  Bulers  of  Sparta,"  he  laid  perhaps  the  first  foi 
tion  among  the  Greeks  of  a  practical  system  of  chrono 
He  was  Ukewise  the  author  of  a  work  or  works'  on  the  a 
of  his  native  city,  Lampsacus,  of  which  several  fragments 
come  down  to  us.  Xanthus  treated  at  length  of  the  hist 
Lydia,  not  only  during  the  recent  dynasty  of  the  Merm 
but  also  during  the  remoter  times  of  the  HeraclidsB,  an 
of  the  AtyadaB.  He  indulged  in  ethnological,  linguist! 
geological  dissertations ;  ^  and  must  have  written  a  hist 
the  general  character  of  its  matter  not  very  unlike  that 
author.    A  book  upon  the  Magian  priest  caste  is  also  a 


'  Since  he  is  said  to  hare  written  a 
work  'On  events  suhsequMU  to  the 
reign  of  Darins '  (Soidas). 

*  Snidas  says  that  Dionysins  floa. 
rished  contemporaneonaly  with  Heca- 
tienB.  It  is  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
he  ontlived  Darins  many  years.  Heca- 
tons  seems  to  hare  died  soon  after 
B.C.  480  (Soidas  ad  voo.  'EXXircKor). 

>  Charon  related  the  dream  of  Asty- 
ages  with  regard  to  his  danghter 
Mandan^;  the  rerolt  and  flight  of 
Paotyas  the  Lydian,  first  to  Mytildn^, 
and  then  to  Chios,  with  his  final 
oaptnre  by  the  Persians ;  the  aid  lent 
by  AthenB  to  the  revolted  lonians,  the 
sack  of  Saidis,  except  the  citadel,  and 
the  retreat  following  closely  npon  it ; 
also  the  disasters  which  Mardonios 
experienced  abont  Mount  Athos.  He 
likewise  noticed  the  fiight  of  Themis- 
todes  to  Asia,  which  he  placed  in  the 
reign  of  Artoxerxes.  Thns  his  nar. 
rative  would  seem  to  hare  ooma  down 


to  a  later  date  than  the  main 
of  Herodotus. 

^  Snidas,  who  alone  meni 
work,  notices  that  it  was  chr< 

'  Snidas  mentions  two  boo 
ton's  on  this  snbjeot,  and  tl 
from  his  writings  ooncemi 
saons,  which  have  oome  d< 
famish  three  diatiziot  tit] 
may  be  doubted  wbether  al 
enoes  are  not  really  to  a  i 
tise.  (See  MnUer's  Fra^. 
i.  pp.  xix.-xx.) 

'  Col.  Mnre  doabts  -wbetl 
treated  of  this  period,  be 
one  of  the  snooeaaors  o 
noticed  in  his  Fraf^meni 
Grreece,  rol.  iy.  p.  178) ,  bal 
mnch  reason  been  cxn&jectv 
Tol.  i.  p.  40)  that  the  wort 
furnished  Nicholas  of  I>« 
his  materials  for  the  hi 
kings  in  questioir. 

*8ae  his  Frngmente,  Fr« 
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to  him;  but  it  is  so  seldom  quoted^  that  some  doubt  may  be 
considered  to  attach  to  it.  About  the  same  time  probably, 
Hippys  of  Khegium  composed  an  account  of  the  colonisation 
of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  also  a  chronological  work,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  cannot  be  determined.®  It  is  likely  that 
besides  these  authors  there  may  have  been  many  others,  who, 
under  the  general  name  of  Logographers  or  legend-writers, 
devoted  themselves  to  historical  subjects,  and  especially  to 
that  which  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  particular  attraction, 
the  history  of  the  war  with  Persia.^ 

This  brief  review  is  perhaps  enough  to  indicate  the  general 
character  of  the  materials  which  existed  in  the  historical 
literature  of  his  country  at  the  time  when  Herodotus  may  be 
presumed  to  have  written.®  It  is,  however,  quite  a  distinct 
question  how  far  they  may  be  regarded  as  materials  really  at 
our  author*8  disposal.  Modems,  accustomed  to  the  ready  multi- 
plication of  books  which  the  art  of  printing  has  introduced,  and 
living  in  times  when  every  writer  who  makes  any  pretence  to 
learning  is  the  ovmer  of  a  library,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the 


'  Twice  onlj,  tix.  hy  Diogenes  LaAr- 
tins  (Proem.  §  2),  and  hy  Clemens 
AlezandrinoB  (Strom,  iii.  p.  615). 
The  former  passage  has  been  donbted 
(Hiiller,  p.  44),  bat  without  sufficient 
reaBon. 

*  Suidas  jneareij  caUs  this  work 
Xpovucd.  The  few  fragments  which 
remain  of  it  seem  to  show  that  its 
compass  was  great  and  its  affectation 
of  accuracy  remarkable  (see  Frag- 
ments 1,  2,  8,  and  5).  The  conjecture 
that  the  other  works  ascribed  to 
Hippya  were  portions  of  his  Xpoyucd 
(which  Col.  Mure  approves,  p.  178),  is 
not  borne  out  bj  the  citations.  (See 
Mailer's  Pr.  H.  G.  vol.  ii.  pp.  13-15.) 

'  That  several  of  the  early  writers 
had  treated  this  subject  is  plain  from 
Thncydidee  (i.  97). 

■  Hdlanions  of  Lesbos,  Stesimbrotos 
of  Thasos,  and  Antioohns  of  STraouse, 
who  are  enumerated  by  Col.  Mure 
smong  the  authors  *'  whose  works  were, 
or  may  have  been,  published  before  that 
of  Herodotus,"  lukva  been  purposely 


omitted  from  the  foregoing  review  as 
writers  of  too  late  a  date  to  come  pro- 
perly within  it.  Hellanious  was  in- 
deed, if  we  may  trust  Ptanphila,  some 
years  older  than  our  author,  but  he 
must  be  regarded  as  a  UUer  writers 
since,  1.  in  his  great  work  (the  Atthis) 
he  alluded  to  the  battle  of  ArginussB, 
which  was  fought  in  b.c.  406,  nearly 
20  years  after  the  time  when  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  have  died ;  and,  2.  it  is 
related  of  him  that  he  read  (Schol.  ad. 
Soph.  Fhil.  201)  and  copied  Hero- 
dotUB  (Porphyr.  ap.  Suseb.  Pr.  Ev.  x. 
p.  466  b)  .  Stesimbrotus  was  as  nearly 
as  possible  contemporary  with  our 
author,  but  his  only  historical  work, 
the  '  Memoirs  of  Themistooles,  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Pericles,'  could  not  have 
been  written  before  b.o.  480  (cf .  Frag. 
Hist.  Qt,  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  Fr.  11) ,  and  prob- 
ably appeared  several  years  later.  An- 
tioohns was  also  a  contemporazy ,  but  as 
he  continued  his  Italian  history  down 
to  the  year  b.c.  428,  Herodotos  can 
BcaBoely  have  profited  by  him. 
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facilities  of  reference  common  in  their  oym  day,  were  enjo] 
equally  by  the  ancients ;  bnt  such  a  view  is  altogether  n 
taken.  Books,  till  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  w 
multiplied  with  dificulty,  and  were  published  more  by  be 
read  to  audiences  than  by  the  tedious  and  costly  procesi 
copying.  Herodotus,  it  is  probable,  possessed  but  few  of  tl 
cumbrous  collections  of  papyrus-roUs  which  were  require( 
his  day  to  contain  a  work  of  even  moderate  dimensions.* 
only  prose  ^ter  from  whom  he  quotes  is  Hecatseus ;  an< 
have  no  direct  evidence  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  coi 
the  works  of  any  other  Greek  historian.  No  public  Ubn 
are  known  to  have  existed  at  the  time ;  ^  and  had  he  poB8< 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  other  authors,  it  is  difficult  to  buj 
that  his  book  would  not  have  borne  evident  traces  of  it. 
not  his  practice  purposely  to  withhold  names,  or  to  \ 
reference  to  his  authorities ;  on  the  contrary  he  contin 
lets  us  see  in  the  most  artless  manner  whence  his  relc 
are  derived  ;  and  nothing  is  more  clear  than  that,  he 
them  in  the  main,  not  from  the  books  of  writers,  but  fro: 
lips  of  those  whom  he  thought  to  have  the  best  inform 
It  is  possible  that  he  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
positions  of  those  previous  authors,  who  had  treated  of  st 
of  real  history  coming  within  the  scope  of  his  work, 
fame  of  such  persons  was  often  local ;  and  the  very  kno' 
of  their  writings  may  in  early  times  have  been  confined 
narrow  limits.  It  was  the  doing  of  a  later  age — an 
book-collectors  and  antiquaries — ^to  draw  forth  these  c 
from  their  obscurity,  and  invest  them  with  an  import] 
which  they  had  little  claim,  except  as  unread  and  ancic 
The  authors  from  whom,  if  from  any,  Herodotus 
have  been  expected  to  draw,  are  three  of  those  most  i 


*  Books  oonBisted  of  a  number  of 
■heets  of  papynu  (a  coane  material) 
pasted  together,  with  writing  on  one 
side  only,  rolled  round  a  thiokish  staff. 
Bo  small  a  work  as  the  Metamorphoses 
of  Orid  required  fifteen  snch  cnmbrona 
rolls  (Ov.  Trist.  i.  117). 

^  Pol jorates  had  formed  a  pablio 


library  at  Samoa  (Athenseu 
9,  Schw.),  and  PiaiBtrmtiiB  i 
(ibid.) ;  bnt  the  latter  bsbd 
been  carried  to  Soaa  by  Xe 
Gell.  vi.  17)  ;  and  it  ib  ver^ 
that  the  former  had  esoskped 
ral  min  consequent  upon  the 
of  Mflsandrius  (Herod,  ill.  1 
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mentioned — ^Dionysias  of  Miletus,  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  and 

XanthuB  Lydns.    All  were,  so  to  speak,  his  neighbours ;  and 

while  the  former  two  wrote  at  length  upon  Persian  affairs,  the 

last-mentioned  composed  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the  history 

of  his  native  country — one  of  the  subjects  which  Herodotus 

regarded  as  coming  distinctly  within  the  scope  of  his  great 

work.     It  is  hardly  possible  that  he  would  have  neglected 

these  books,  especially  the  last,  had  they  been  known  to  him. 

Yet,  from  a  comparison  of  the  fragments,  which  are  tolerably 

extensive,  both  of  Charon  and  of  Xanthus,  with  the  work  of 

our  author,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  whether  he  knew  the 

histories  of  these  writers  or  no,  at  any  rate  he  made  no  use  of 

them.     His  Lydian  history  shows  not  the  slightest  trace  of 

any  acquaintance  with  the  labours  of  Xanthus,  whom  he  not 

merely  ignores,'  but  from  whom  he  differs  in  some  of  the  most 

important  points  of  his  narrative,   as  the  colonisation  of 

Etruria,'  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Mermnadae 

became  possessed  of  the  throne.^    His  custom  of  mentioning 

different  versions  of  a  story  when  he  is  aware  of  them,  makes 

it  almost  certain  that  he  did  not  know  the  tale  which  in  the 

Lydian  author  took  the  place  of  his  own  story  of  Tyrsenus,  or 

the  long  narrative,  probably  from  the  same  source,^  which 

traced  the  hereditary  feuds  of  the  Heraclide  and  Mermnade 

families.     Again,  his  remark  that  the  land  of  Lydia  has  few 

natural   phenomena  deserving  notice,^  is  indicative   of  an 

ignorance  of  those  interesting  accounts — so  entirely  accordant 

with  truth  and  fact  ^ — ^which  the  native  writer  had  given  of 


*  Dahlmaim  has  remarked  (Life  of 
Herod,  p.  91)  that  the  mere  omisBion 
of  all  mention  on  the  part  of  Herodotos 
of  the  Lydian  kings  AlcimnB,  Aaoalna, 
Gambles,  Ao.,  whom  Xanthus  cele- 
brated, is  not  oonolnaiTo ;  sinoe  "  one 
sees  from  his  occasional  obserrations 
that  he  knew  more  than  his  connected 
nazxatiTe  impUes."  Still  it  is,  at  least, 
a  BQspioions  ciionmstance. 

*  See  Xanthus,  Fr.  1. 

*  The  certainty  of  this  depends  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  regarded 
as  ascertained  that  Xanthus  funished 


Nicholas  of  Damascus  with  the  mate- 
rials of  his  Lydian  history.  I  agree 
with  C.  MuUer,  that  little  doubt  can 
reasonably  be  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject. (Frag.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  i.  p.  40,  and 
Tol.  iii.  p.  870 ;  note  to  Fr.  22.) 

'  Nic.  Damasc.  Fr.  49. 

•  Book  i.  ch.  98. 

^  See  Ifr.  Hamilton's  Trarels  in  Asia 
Minor  (vol.  i.  pp.  186-144),  where  the 
striking  features  of  this  curious  toI- 
canio  tract  are  fully  and  graphically 
portrayed. 
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certain  most  peculiar  physical  appearances  in  the  interioi  o 
Lydia.^  Herodotus,  whom  geological  phenomena  alwaj 
interest,'  would  certainly  not  have  omitted,  had  his  biovled; 
extended  so  far,  a  description  of  that  extraordinary  re^o 
the  Catakecaumen6,  which  even  to  the  modem  traveller,  wi 
his  far  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  earth's  snrfa 
appears  so  remarkable.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  beyon< 
doubt  that  Ephorus  was  mistaken  when  he  talked  of  Xant 
as  "having  served  as  a  starting-point  to  Herodotus."^ 
was  an  older  man,  having  been  bom  b.o.  499,^  and  prob 
an  earlier  writer  (though,  as  he  mentioned  an  event  in 
reign  of  Artaxerxes,^  he  could  not  have  been  greatly  earl 
but  Herodotus  had  not  seen,  perhaps  had  not  heard  o 
compositions.  Apparently,  they  were  first  brought  i 
knowledge  of  the  Greeks  by  Ephorus,  a  native  of  the  i 
bouring  Gymd,  who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Phi 
Macedon.  It  is  not  even  certain  that  they  were  written 
time  when  Herodotus  first  composed  his  history.^ 

Modem  critics  have  rarely '^  failed  to  see  our  author *e 
independence  of  the  works  of  Xanthus ;  but  it  has  son 
been  argued  that  there  are  unmistakable  traces  of  his 
known  and  used  the  writings  of  Charon.'  Undoubi 
mentions  a  variety  of  matters,  some  of  them  noiatt< 
may  be  called  trivial,  which  were  likewise  reported  by  ' 
but  as  the  two  writers  went  over  exactly  the  same 
they  could  not  but  have  many  points  of  contact,  ai 
fore,  probably,  of  coincidence.    The  question  is,  ^\n 


'  Fragments  8  and  4. 

*  See  u.  10-12;  iy.  28  and  191 ;  tu. 
129. 

^  Fragment  102.     'HpoS^^  r^  A^ep- 

*  Snidas  ad  too.  B^^j . 

'  Fragment  8.  Artaxerzes  did  not 
ascend  the  throne  till  b.c.  464,  when 
Herodotos  was  twenty  years  of  age. 

^  If  Herodotos  wrote  the  first  draft 
of  his  work  in  Asia  Minor,  abont  B.O. 
460,  be  would  have  composed  it  at  the 
time  when  Xanthns  was  only  fifty ^me, 


so  that  it  is  quite  poBsibl< 
history  of  that  aathor  mt 
pnblidied  afterwvurds.  I>ic 
of  Xanthns  as  only  a  littl< 
Thueydidea,      (Jnd.  de  Tl 

'  Greaser   is,    X    belies 
modem  critic  "vrlio  kas  mi 
Herodotus    mskde      use 
(Orenz.  ad  XantH.  Fra^o^ 
ments  are  well  refutecL 
(Life  of  Herod,  p.  91,  £ 

*See    Col. 
Greece,  toL  iv. 
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points  are  really  so  trivial  and  the  coincidences  at  once  so 
nomerons  and  so  exact  and  minute,  as  to  indicate  the  use  by 
one  writer  of  the  other,  or  to  imply  naturally  anything  more 
than  mere  common  truthfulness.  Now,  the  poitits  of  co- 
incidence do  not  really  exceed  four.  Charon  and  Herodotus 
alike  related : — 1.  A  certain  dream  of  Astyages,  concerning 
his  daughter  Mandane  :  2.  The  revolt  of  Pactyas,  and  his 
capture :  8.  The  taking  of  Sardis  by  the  lonians :  and  4.  The 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  off  Mount  Athos.  Of 
these  four  events,  one  only — ^the  dream  of  Astyages — ^is  really 
trivial;  the  others  are  such  as  every  writer  who  gave  an 
account  of  the  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia  would  have 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  mention,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
both  Charon  and  Herodotus  must  necessarily  have  given  a 
description.  With  regard  to  the  dream,  we  do  not  know  in 
what  words  Charon  related  it,  or  whether  his  relation  really 
coincided  closely  with  the  account  given  by  Herodotus.  Ter- 
tullian,  who  alone  reports  the  agreement,  speaks  of  it  in 
general  terms  ;^  and  if  it  should  be  admitted  that  he  means 
a  close  agreement,  still  it  must  be  remembered  that  Tertullian, 
as  an  historical  authority,  is  weak  and  of  little  credit.  With 
regard  to  the  other  cases  of  agreement,  it  is  certain  that  they 
were  not  either  minute  or  exact.  The  Pseudo-Plutarch, 
indeed,  overstates  the  difference  between  the  writers  when  he 
represents  Charon  as  in  two  of  the  passages  contradicting 
Herodotus.^  There  is  in  neither  case  any  real  contradiction,' 
though  the  two  writers  certainly  leave  a  different  impression  ; 
but  what  deserves  particularly  to  be  remarked  is,  that 
Herodotus  on  each  occasion  furnishes  a  number  of  additional 
details;  so  that,  although  the  narrative  of  Charon  might 
(conceivably)  have  been  drawn  from  his,  it  is  impossible  that 
his  narrative  should  have  been  taken  from  that  of  Charon. 
With  regard  to  the  remaining  passage,  there  is  still  further 


'  Tflrtnllifla,  after  relating  the  dream 
from  Herodotiu,  merely  sayt,  "Hoo 
etiam  Charon  Lampooenns,  Herodoto 
prior,  tndit."     (De  Anim,  o.  46.) 


•  Cf .  Flat,  de  Malign.  Herod,  p.  869 
▲,  and  p.  861  CD. 

'  See  the  notes  en  the  paasi^B  in 
qneBtion,  i.  160,  and  t.  102. 
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indication  of  disagreement.  Charon  must  have  made  pigeon 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  his  description  of  the  destracliQ 
of  the  Persian  armament ;  for  his  account  of  it  led  him  1 
remark  that  "  then  first  did  white  pigeons  appear  in  Greec 
which  had  been  quite  unknown  previously."  ^  It  is  needle 
to  observe  that  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  there  is  nothi 
upon  which  such  a  remark  could  hang.  The  circnmstam 
whatever  it  was,  which  led  Charon  to  introduce  such  a  noti 
would  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  our  author,  whose  L 
of  marvels,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  wonld  h 
prompted  him  to  seize  eagerly  on  an  occasion  of  mention 
so  curious  a  fact  of  natural  history.  Further,  it  must 
observed,  as  tending  at  least  to  throw  doubt  on  the  6upp< 
use  of  the  great  work  of  Charon  by  our  author,  that  he 
certainly  unacquainted  with  Charon's  'Annals  of  Lampsac 
for,  had  he  been  aware  that  Pityusa  (Fir-town)  was 
ancient  name  of  that  city — a  fact  put  forward  prominent! 
the  Lampsacene  writer  * — ^he  could  not  have  failed  to  sa 
real  point  of  the  famous  threat  against  the  Lampsac 
made  by  Croesus,  "  that  he  would  destroy  their  city  like  a , 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  concluded  on  very  insufi 
grounds  that  Herodotus  was  indebted  for  a  portion  c 
materials  to  Charon:  he  was  certainly  ignorant  of  soi 
that  author's  labours,  and  most  probably  had  no  kno\ 
of  any  of  them.^    It  is  even  possible  that  Charon,  no  lest 


^  Fr.  8 — preserred  by  AthexueiiB 
(Deipn.  ix.  p.  894  e).  Col.  Mnre 
strangely  yiews  this  pttsaage  as  one  of 
those  which  most  distinctlj  prove 
Herodotus  to  have  been  indebted  to 
Charon,  comparing  it  with  Herod,  i. 
188,  and  regarding  both  writers  as 
bearing  testimony  to  the  "saperstitions 
aversion  of  the  Persians  to  white 
pigeons."  But  how  does  Charon*s 
statement  that  "white  pigeons  first 
appeared  in  Chreece  at  the  time  of 
Mardonins'  failure,"  imply  that  the 
Persians  looked  on  them  with  "  super- 
stitious arersion  *'  P 

'  Bee  the  Fragment,  preserved  by 
Plutarch  (Oe  Yirt.  Mulier.  p.  265  a), 


which  is  placed  sixth  in  the  t 
ment  of  Mulier  (Fr.  Hiat.  G 
p.  88). 

'  **  lUrvos  Tpim99"     Herod. 

*  Col.  Mure  thinka  th&t  the 
Herodotus  oontainB  an  aUnsioi 
to  Charon's '  Spartan  BCs^pstra 
of  Oveece,  vol  iv.  p.  306) .  C 
he  observes,  "  the  only  anth< 
recorded  to  have  trearted  of 
jects  "  idiich  Herodotas  the 
over  as  already  conaidered  I 
But  even  granting — ^^rhi^t  is 
certain — ^that  Chiffon*8  -work 
an  account  of  the  ante-Dorii 
it  is  dear  that  he  "waA  not 
writer  who  had  treated  of  tL 


parted,  Idk 
Willi  rogud 


XAaUnif,  mftT  kav^  yMwIirf  his  vixb 

with  the  fiisl  ^irnik  of 
farAttiaL* 
to  Diaoyni  of  Miktas,  the 
nar  be  imnwicd  to  hsve  lecB  ««ii  ^atz^Ij  W 

to  eo^ie  to  a  cccieI~2scB.  zt  i.ie  lui 
as  that  wudb 

of  I*ii:c.Tc::^  ir<»  u:  zizi 
*    Hisacekeotaz 


•r 


«  « 


T  be 

of 


upon  tMie  of  iis  pre^wesacrs.  ▼•^•t  i:izcii 
to  be  Toj  TL^aiue,  tiiLcr  ba  *">vriaL§  ir 
models  of  ftjie.    As  tbe  cmrli:=:i<  cf  i:^  ji 
his  aa<B&GB  to i^  x^Lft£L.ti  :f  *ersL.5] 
that  he  fLlr  sured  fr  liias 
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and  that  preference  of  the  trivial  over  the  important,  which 
characterise  the  productions  of  the  period.^  Still  Herodotos 
may  have  used  this  writer  for  the  events  wherewith  he  was 
contemporary,  especially  for  those  of  which  Ionia  was  the 
scene,  and  of  which  Dionysius  must  have  been  an  eye-witness ; 
and  there  is  at  any  rate  more  likelihood  of  his  having  been 
under  important  obligations  to  this  author  than  to  any  of 
those  other  historical  writers  from  whom  he  has  been  thought 
to  have  borrowed. 

The  only  prose  works  with  which  Herodotus  distinctly  shows 
himself  familiar  are  the  "  Genealogies  *'  and  ''  Geography  "  of 
HecatflBus,  and  the  treatises  of  the  mythologers.  From  these 
sources  he  may  undoubtedly  have  drawn  to  some  considerable 
extent ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  refers  to  Hecatsus  chiefly 
in  disparagement,'  and  to  the  mythological  writers  as  reliev- 
ing him  from  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  a  subject  which 
had  been  discussed  by  them.^  It  must,  therefore,  on  the  whole 
be  pronounced  that  he  probably  owed  but  little  to  the  historical 
literature  of  his  country,  which  was  indeed  in  its  infancy,  and 
can  scarcely  have  contained  much  information  of  an  authentic 
character  which  was  not  accessible  to  him  in  another  manner. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Dionysius,  the  Greek  writers  of 
history  proper  were  so  little  removed  from  his  own  date,  that 
the  sources  from  which  they  drew  were  as  accessible  to  him  as 
to  them.  To  the  geographers  he  may  have  been  more  largely 
indebted.  A  writer  of  weak  authority'  accuses  him  of  having 
copied  word  for  word  from  HecataBUS  his  long  descriptions  of 
the  phoenix,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  mode  of  taking  the 
crocodile.  It  seems,  however,  improbable  that  he  should  have 
had  recourse  to  another  author  for  descriptions  of  objeots  and 
occurrences  with  which  he  was  likely  to  have  been  weU  ac- 
quainted himself;  and,  with  regard  to  the  phoBnix,  his  own 
words  declare  that  his  description  is  taken  from  a  pictore.' 


*  See  the  ■peoimenB  giTon  below, 
oh.  iii.  ad  fin. 

•  See  u.  21.  28,  148  ;  iy.  86. 
1  Herod,  ri.  65. 


'  Porphyiy,    quoted    by    Bhwebins 
(Prop.  £y.  z.  8,  YoL  a.  p.  469). 


Herod,  ii.  78. 
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Still,  the  "  Geography  "  of  HecatotiB  m&y  piobably  have  been 
of  use  to  him  in  his  accounts  of  places  which  he  had  not  him- 
self visited,  as  in  his  enumeration  of  the  tribes  inhabiting 
Northern  Africa,  which  may  have  been  drawn  to  some  extent 
from  that  writer.^  He  also,  it  is  evident,  knew  intimately  the 
works  of  certain  other  geographers,  for  whom,  however,  he 
does  not  express  much  respect.*^  It  has  been  maintained  that 
the  genuine  work  of  Scylax  was,  almost  beyond  a  doubt, 
among  the  number ; '  if  so,  Herodotus  certainly  evinced  his 
judgment  in  contemptuously  discarding  the  wonderful  tales 
told  by  that  writer  concerning  various  strange  races  of  men 
in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  which  reduce  his  credibility 
below  that  of  almost  any  other  traveller.*^  There  is  more  direct 
evidence®  that  Herodotus  made  use  of  Aristeas,  an  author 
who  had  written,  under  the  name  of  ''Arimaspea,'*  a  poem 
containing  a  good  deal  of  geographical  information  concerning 
the  countries  towards  the  north  of  Europe,  partly  the  result 


*  HecfttasiiB  mentioned  the  Psylli, 
the  Mazyes  or  Mazjes,  the  Zaneoes, 
and  the  Zygantes  as  nationa  inhabit- 
ing  these  parte  (see  Fragments  808, 
804,  806,  and  807),  all  of  whom  ap. 
pear  in  HerodotoB  (iv.  178,  191,  ld8, 
and  194). 

»  See  ii.  16,  17  ;  !▼.  86,  42,  46. 

*  See  Mnre'e  Literature  at  Greece, 
▼ol.  IT.  p.  809.     Col.  Mnre  says,  that 
"  as  seTeral  notices  of  Southern  Africa 
and  Asia,  transmitted  by  later  geogra- 
phers on  the  authority  of  Boylax,  are 
identical  in  substance  with  the   ao- 
Gouits  giyen  by  Herodotus  of  the  same 
regi(Ri,  there  is  the  less  reason   to 
doubt  his   having    been    acquainted 
with  the  original  work  of  that  enter- 
prising mariner."    I  do  not  understand 
to  what  notices  he  alludes.     The  only 
passages,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  which 
can  be  referred  with  any  degree  of 
probability  to  the  genuine  Scylaz,  are 
Ariat.  Pol.  vii.  14;   Harpocrat.  ad  voo 
^^   Vit    oUoSrrff;     Philostrat.   Vit. 
ApolL  Tyan.   iii.   47;    and    Tzetzes, 
Chil.  Tii.  144.     To  one  only  of  these, 
that  in  Harpooration  (which  speaks  of 
^I^lodytea),  can  Herodotus  by  any 


possibility  allude.  And  even  here  I 
should  understand  in  Scylax,  the  Tro- 
glodytes of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (cf . 
Btrab.  xvi.  p.  1108,  1107),  in  Hero- 
dotus (iv.  188)  those  of  the  interior 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  1178).  From  the  age 
of  Scylaz,  and  the  near  vicinity  of  his 
birthplace  to  Halicamaasus,  it  seems 
likely  that  Herodotus  would  have 
known  his  works,  if  he  wrote  any. 
Peiiiaps  it  has  not  yet  been  quite  satis- 
factorily established  that  the  real  Scy- 
laz left  behind  him  any  writings. 

'  Scylaz,  or  the  writer  upon  India 
who  assumed  his  name,  asserted  that 
there  dwelt  in  that  country  men  with 
feet  of  so  large  a  size  that  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  using  them  as  parasols 
(Fhilostr.  1.  s.  c),  and  spoke  of  others 
whose  ears  were  like  winnowing-fans 
(Tzetzes,  1.  s.  c.) .  To  the  same  writer 
are  to  be  traced  the  fables,  repeated 
afterwards  by  DaTmachus  and  Hegas- 
thenes  (Strab.  i.  p.  106),  concerning 
men  in  India  who  had  only  one  eye, 
and  others  whose  ears  were  so  big 
that  they  slept  in  them  (Tset.  1.  s.  c). 

8  Herod,  iv.  18. 
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of  his  own  personal  observation.  Undoubtedly  he  also  profited 
from  the  maps  whose  construction  he  ridiculed;'  butwhicl 
rude  and  incorrect  in  detail  as  they  may  have  been,  coti] 
not  have  failed  to  be  of  immense  service  to  him  in  clearing  b 
views,  and  giving  him  the  true  notion  of  geographical  deBcri 
tion. 

In  enumerating  the  sources  from  which  Herodotus  dre^  i 
materials  of  his  work,  it  would  be  wrong  to  confine  onrsel 
to  a  consideration  of  the  early  prose  writers.  It  has  been  j 
noticed  that  one  of  the  geographers  to  whom  he  was  certai 
beholden — ^Aristeas,  the  author  of  the  Arimaspea— was  a  p 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  considerable  portions  oj 
historical  narrative  may  have  likewise  had  a  poetical  or 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  poetic  cast  of  so  much  that  he  has  wri 
which  might  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  hie 
mind  and  to  the  fact  that  he  modelled  his  style  mainly  or 
of  the  poets,  there  are  distinct  grounds  for  believing 
certain  portions  of  his  history,  which  are  strongly  marl 
this  character,  had  been  previously  made  the  subjects  ol 
poetry  by  writers  with  whose  compositions  he  was  acqua 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose  t 
drew,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  from  them.  The  mer 
Archilochus  in  connection  with  the  poetic  legend  of  Gyj 
Gandaules  cannot  but  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  whol 
as  given  in  Herodotus,  may  have  come  from  him ;  ^  V7 
notices  of  Solon,^  Pindar,'  Alcseus,^  and  Simonides,^ 
celebrated  contemporary  persons  and  events,  seem 
that  he  made  some  use  of  their  writings  in   conxp: 


*  Herod,  iv.  86.  The  first  map  known 
to  the  Greeks  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
Btmcted  by  Anazimander  (Agathem.  i. 
1),  who  lived  about  b.c.  600-530.  He- 
oatsBOS  greatly  improved  on  it.  Hero- 
dotns  s^aks  cf  maps  as  common  in  his 

day  (!•  ■•  o.). 

^  B&hr  supposes  Herodotus  to  refer 
only  to  the  single  iambio  line  of  Archi- 
lochus— 00  futi  T&  r^ycw  rw  9oX»xp^ov 
/idKti  —  which  has  come  down  to  us 
through  Aristotle  and  Flatarch.    (See 


his  note  on  Book  i.  oh.  12.) 
Liddell  and  Soott  assif^n 
meaning  to  the  -word  ta4 
passage  (Lezic.  p.  680). 
pears  to  me  that  Sch^ 
Laroher,  and  the  trcoiBlatc 
are  right  in  givini;^  the  yvi 
sense — oerta^oly  'bome  h 
times— of  an  iaml>io  jto^m 

•  Herod,  v.  1X3. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  3S.  *  I1»i4 
B  n>id.  V.  102  s 
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narrative.  Further,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Persian 
authors  to  whom  he  refers  in  several  places  as  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  their  early  national  history,*  were  poets,  the 
composers  of  those  national  songs  of  which  Xenophon,^ 
Sirabo,*  and  other  writers'  speak,  wherein  were  celebrated 
the  deeds  of  the  ancient  kings  and  heroes,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  hero-founder  of  the  Empire,  Gyrus. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  must  be  pronounced  that  the 
real  source  of  ahnost  aU  that  Herodotus  has  delivered  down  to 
us,  whether  in  the  shape  of  historical  narrative  or  geographical 
description,  was  personal  observation  and  inquiry.  His 
accounts  of  countries  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
drawn  from  his  own  experience,  and  are  full  or  scanty, 
according  to  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in  the  countries,  in 
making  acquaintance  with  their  general  character  and  special 
phenomena.  Where  he  has  not  travelled  himself,  he  trusts 
to  the  reports  of  others,  but  only,  to  all  appearance,  of  eye- 
witnesses} If  in  any  case  he  gives  mere  rumours  which  have 
come  to  him  at  second-hand,  he  is  careful  to  distinguish  them 
from  his  ordinary  statements  and  descriptions.'  He  seems  to 
have  been  indefatigable  in  laying  under  contribution  all  those 
with  whom  his  active  and  varied  life  brought  him  in  contact,* 
and  deriving  from  them  information  concerning  any  regions 
onvisited  by  himself,  with  which  they  professed  themselves 
acquainted.  And  as  it  was  by  these  means  that  he  gathered 
the  materials  for  the  geographical  portions  of  his  work,  so  by 


•  Herod,  i.  1.5,  95,  214  ad  fin. 
'  Cjrop.  L  ii.  §  1. 

*  Book  XV.  p.  1041. 

'  Ab  AthensBiiB,  who  qnotes  Brno  to 
the  same  effect.  (Deipnoaoph.  zir. 
p.  633  D.) 

^  This  is  not  always  expreesed,  bat 
it  appears  from  his  refusal  to  accept 
of  any  statements  or  descriptions  as 
certain,  nnless  received  from  an  eye- 
witness. Hence  his  relnctance  to  al- 
low of  a  sea  to  the  north  of  Sorope 
(iii.  115,  oiS4pos  a  br  6-^ r  t  w  y^vofUtfw 
•i  ihruiim  iucavffoii    compare  iv.  45), 

VOL.  I. 


and  his  refusal  to  describe  the  conn- 
tries  above  Scythia  (iv.  16,  oifS4¥os 
ahr6vTtw  €lS4pat  ^tofUvrnt  S^yo^tai 
'ne4<r$ai),  of  those  above  the  Aigip- 
peeans  (iv.  25),  and  Issedonians  (ibid.). 
Certain  knowledge  (rh  ierp9K4s)  seems 
to  mean  knowledge  thus  derived. 
(See  iii.  98,  116  j  iv.  16,  25 ;  v.  9.) 

•  See  ii.  32,  3d ;  iv.  16,  24. 26-27, 82. 

*  Marked  indications  of  this  practice 
of  inquiry  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing passages :  ii  19,  28,  29,  84^  104; 
iii  115 ;  iv.  16. 


so 
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a  very  similar  method  he  obtained  the  foots  vhioh  k  h 
worked  np  into  his  history.  Herodotus,  it  mnBt  be  remei 
bered,  lived  and  wrote  within  a  oentory  of  the  time  when  1 
direct  narrative  may  be  said  to  commence,  yiz.,  the  first  y( 
of  Cyrus.  The  true  subject  of  his  history— the  Persian  V 
of  Invasion — ^was  yet  more  recent,  its  commencement  fall 
less  than  fifty  years  from  the  time  of  his  writing.  He  w( 
thus  stand  in  regard  to  his  main  subject  somewhat  in 
position  of  a  writer  at  the  present  day  who  should  deten 
to  compose  an  original  history  of  the  last  war  with  Kapo' 
while,  in  respect  of  the  earlier  portion  of  his  direct  nam 
he  would  resemble  one  who  should  make  his  starting-poii 
accession  of  (George  m.  to  the  throne.  Abundant  living 
mony  would  thus,  it  is  plain,  be  accessible  to  him  for  the 
and  more  important  portion  of  his  history,  while  f( 
middle  portion  he  would  be  able  to  get  a  certain  amo 
such  evidence,  which  would  fail  him  entirely  for  the 
period.  Even  then,  however,  he  might  obtain  from 
persons  the  accounts  which  they  had  received  from  tb( 
took  an  active  part  in  the  transactions.  This,  accordi 
what  Herodotus  seems  to  have  done.  Travelling  over 
and  Asia,  he  everywhere  made  inquiries  from  the 
parties  concerned  in  the  matters  about  which  he  was 
and  from  the  accounts  which  he  thus  received,  compi 
balanced  against  each  other,  he  composed  his  r 
Where  contemporary  evidence  failed  him,  or  even 
was  scanty,  he  extended  his  inquiries,  endeavotirinf 
case  to  arrive  at  the  truth  by  sifting  and  comp 
different  reports,^  and  often  deriving  his  informatioi 
sons  or  grandsons  of  those  who  had  been  perBonall 
in  the  transactions.  The  stories  of  Tbersande 
Archias  *  are  respectively  specimens  of  the  mamiei 
he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  more  recent  ajad 


«  See  i.  1-5,  20,  70,  75,  95,  214 ;  ii. 
8, 147 ;  iii.  1-8,  9,  82,  47,  56,  120-121; 
iy.  5-18,  150-154 ;  ▼.  44,  57,  85,  86 ; 
▼i.  58|   Tii.  150,  218,  214;  Tiii.  94^ 


117-120;  ir.  74. 
•  Book  iz.  el&B.  15»  le 
«  Book  iiu  oil.  66. 
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facts  which  enter  into  his  narrative.  Of  course  the  more 
remote  the  events  the  more  dependent  he  became  upon  mere 
general  tradition  and  belief,  which,  unless  in  the  bare  outline 
of  matters  of  great  public  concern,  or  in  cases  where  the 
popular  belief  is  checked  and  supported  by  documentary  evi- 
dence of  some  kind  or  other,  is  an  authority  of  the  least  trust- 
worthy description.  Before  dismissing  this  subject  it  will, 
therefore,  be  desirable  to  consider  what  amount  of  such  evi- 
dence existed  among  the  various  nations  into  whose  earlier 
history  Herodotus  pushed  his  inquiries,  and  how  far  it  was 
accessible  to  himself  or  to  those  from  whom  he  derived  his 
information. 

In  Greece  itself  it  is  certain  that  there  existed  monumental 
records  of  two  different  kinds,  containing  undoubtedly  but  few 
details,  yet  still  of  great  importance,  as  furnishing  fixed 
points  about  which  the  national  traditions  might  cluster,  and 
as  checks  upon  the  inventiveness  of  fabulists.  The  earliest 
were  the  lists  of  kings,  priests,  and  victors  at  the  games,  pre- 
served in  some  of  the  principal  cities  and  sanctuaries,^  which 
formed  in  after  times  a  basis  for  the  labours  of  chronologers,^ 
and  carried  up  a  skeleton  of  authentic  history  to  the  return 
of  the  Heraclidffi.  Besides  these,  there  were  to  be  found  in 
the  various  temples,  agorsB,  and  other  public  places  through- 
out Greece,  particularly  in  the  great  national  sanctuaries  of 


'  As  the  paUic  registen  (iMtypofoi) 
at  Sparta  (Pint.  Vit.  Ages.  o.  19),  ooii' 
tuning  the  nazaes  of  all  the  kings, 
lad  (probablj)  the  nvnber  of  years 
they  leigned — the  ancient  chronicles 
(4pxsMi  ypdnfura)  at  Elis  (Ftensan.  Y. 
IT.  §  4) — the  registers  at  Sicyon  and 
Aigos  (Pint,  de  Mns.  p.  1184  A.  B.)~ 
the  list  of  the  Olympian  Tiotors  from 
the  time  of  Corobns,  presenred  in  the 
Banctnary  of  Jnpiter  at  Olympia 
(PMsan.  V.  Tiii.  §  8 ;  Enseb.  Chron. 
Csn.  Ften  I.  o.  xzzu.)--that  of  the 
Caraean  Yidors  at  Sparta  (Athen.  ziT. 
p.  633  B.) — and  that  of  the  arohons 
St  Athens  (Polyb.  xii.  xii.  {  1). 

*  Charon's  work  on  the  'Chief 
Kolers  of  Sparta '  was  probably  taken 


from  the  aneient  registera  of  tha 
LacedsBmonians  (see  0.  Muller's 
Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  B.  T. ;  and  0. 
MuUer's  Pr.  Hist.  Gr.,  vol.  i.  p.  xriii.). 
Hellanions  in  his  'Priestesses  of 
Jnno,*  and  his  'Gamean  Yiotors/ 
followed  no  doubt  the  aothentio  cata- 
logaes  at  Sparta  and  Argos.  Timieiu 
compared  the  lists  of  arohons  at 
Athens,  kings  and  ephors  at  Sparta, 
and  priestesses  at  Argos,  with  the 
catalogue  of  the  Olympic  yioton 
(Pdyb.  1.  B.  c).  Eratosthenes  and 
ApoUodoms  seem  to  haye  founded 
tbeir  early  Greek  chronology,  first  oa 
the  list  of  Spartan  kings,  and  then  on 
the  Olympic  catalogue.  (Mfiller's 
Dorians,  L  s.  c.) 
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Delphi  and  Olympia,  a  vast  number  of  inscribed  oSeimgE 
many  of  them  of  great  antiquity — contaimng  in  their  dedi 
tory  inBcriptions  curious  and  in  some  iostances  dela' 
notices  of  historical  events,  of  the  utmost  value  to  the 
torian.  Of  the  latter  class  of  monuments  Herodotas  A 
himself  to  have  been  a  diligent  observer;  and  considei 
portions  of  his  history  are  authenticated  in  this  satisfai 
manner.  To  instance  from  a  single  book— the  indepeni 
of  Phrygia  under  a  royal  line  affecting  the  names  o{  1 
and  Gordias,  the  wealth  and  order  of  succession  of  the  1 
Memmade  dynasty  of  Lydian  kings,  the  enormous  ric' 
CroBsus,  the  friendly  terms  on  which  he  stood  with  E 
and  his  great  devotion  to  the  Greek  shrines;  the  esc 
Arion  from  shipwreck,  the  filial  devotion  of  Gleobis  an 
and  the  repulse  of  the  Spartans  by  the  Tegeans  on  th* 
attempt  to  conquer  Arcadia,  are  all  supported  by  this 
testimony  within  the  space  of  seventy  chapters  ai 
history  opens.®  More  important  than  any  of  these  inst 
that  of  the  two  pillars  of  Darius,  which  contained  an  t 
both  in  Greek  and  in  Persian,  of  the  forces  wherew 
monarch  crossed  the  Bosphorus,  and  which  were 
Herodotus,  in  detached  pieces,  at  Byzantium.^  Of  e< 
sequence  was  the  famous  tripod,  part  gold  and  pari 
which  the  confederate  Greeks  dedicated  after  th* 
of  Platsea  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  whereon  were  vase 
names  of  the  various  states  that  took  part  against  th< 
in  the  great  struggle,  from  which  Herodotus  wat 
authenticate  his  lists  of  the  combatants.^  Other  m 
of  the  same  kind  are  known  to  have  existed,^  and  i 
to  them,  historicfd  paintings,  whether  in  the  shape 


•  See  i.  14.  24»  26,  81,  50-2,  66,  69. 
Farther  instances  of  the  carefal 
obsenranoe  hj  Herodotas  of  sach 
memorialB  will  be  found  i.  92 ;  ii.  181, 
182 ;  iii.  47  ;  iv.  16,  162  ;  T.  59-61, 
77  ;  Ti.  14  ;  rii.  228  ;  and  in  the  pas- 
■ages  noted  below. 

»  Cf.  It.  87. 

*  This  inscription  has  been  reoenUj 


recovered.     See  notes  oi 
ix.  84. 

'  As  the  ooloasal  st  At 
at  Olympia,  on  the  t>Aae 
also  engraved  tHe  x&&iiioh 
who  combated  tlie  P< 
Pftnsan.  V.  jcxiii.  §  1, 
note  to  book  ix.  oIl.  28. 
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ukkti,  MB  that  dedicated  by  Mandrocles  the  Samian  in  the 
Umfit  of  Jano  at  Samoa/  or  of  mere  ornaments,  as  those 
vfafffwith  Pericles  adorned  the  Poecil^/  would  serve  as 
vtriking  memorials  of  particularly  important  occurrences. 
FroiD  these  and  similar  sources  of  information  Herodotus 
«-iqU  be  able  to  check  the  accounts  orally  delivered  to  him, 
scii  in  tome  cases  to  fiU  them  up  with  accuracy.  It  has  been 
%ui  thai  he  *'  was  by  no  means  so  zealous  an  investigator  of 
iLi*  dasB  of  monuments  as  might  have  been  desired ;  "  ^  and 
aduobiedly  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting  to  ourselves 
ud  his  work  contained  fuller  and  more  exact  descriptions  of 
Uiem.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  history  would 
z/€  have  been  injured  as  a  composition  by  a  larger  infusion  of 
:i.^  element  of  antiquarianism.  We  are  not  to  conclude  that 
..*  inquiricfs  were  limited  to  the  monuments,  of  the  contents 
•4  which  he  makes  distinct  mention,  siiice  he  does  not  go  on 
iiK  fciroefal  plan  of  parading  the  authorities  for  his  statements ; 
fciid,  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  monu- 
BBrntal  n^eords  which  he  cites,  it  is  only  casually  and  as  it 
«*re  bj  accident  that  he  lets  us  see  he  was  acquainted  with 
\L*mJ  His  practice  of  observing  is  sufficiently  apparent; 
Add  it  is  bat  fair  to  presume  that  he  carried  it  to  a  far  greater 
'lUat  than  can  be  exactly  proved  from  his  writings.  It  is 
:«ruiii  thai  he  visited  all  the  most  important  of  the  Greek 
•ltwkb  ;*  and*  when  there,  his  inquisitive  turn  of  mind  would 
aitorally  lead  him  to  make  a  general  examination  of  the 
ffcnngs.  If  we  view  his  references  to  these  objects,  not  as 
isfeaded  for  an  enumeration  of  all  that  he  had  seen,  but  as  a 


I   moRt  iBiportaat  monQment.     In  his 
t   %▼.  I  direct  accoant  of  the  dedicAiion  of  the 

*  Hw  0  L4fcf»tv«  of  Greeoe,  toL       irip<i)d  (iz.  HI)  h(«  tarn  nothing  of  itt 
*  9  ill.  I   having  b()m«t  anj  inacriptioo. 

'  If  B#ndc<w   hmA  not  happracKl,  •  A»  Delphi   (i.  li.  19,  25,  Ac.).  Do- 

«  iVi^i^r  ^  tlM  d«wrtioa  to  the  |  dona  (ii.  62).  Ab«  (riii.  27),  Tvnanim 
'  --^  mAm  <tf  a  Tniian  Tesarl  before  '  (i.  21),  Apollo  lamenioa  at  Thobee  (i. 
'--  hattW  nf  ftalania  (riii.  8:;).  to  52  s  ▼.  M)),  Jano  at  Kamoe  (it.  182 ; 
%  '-€•  ite  iMmpti<«  of  Ihe  Trniana  iii.  ft)),  Diana  at  Kphmoa  (i.  92), 
«>«  IW  I^lphie  tripiid  on  that  Venas  at  Cji^nc  (ii.  IHl),  Krechtheas 
^•■«at«  tt   Mmrht  bare  been  doobtfnl   .   at    Athena    (nii.   &6 ;   conp.   t.   77), 

I  ApoUo  at  Thonax  (t.  69),  Ac 
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set  of  specimens,  indicating  the  range  and  general  characte: 

of  his  inquiries,  we  shall  probably  form  a  far  truer  estiinai 

of  his  labours  in  this  respect  than  if  we  regarded  his  investi 

gations  as  only  extending  just  so  far  as  we  can  distinctly  trac 

them.     So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  other  class  of  monnmen 

— ^the  public  registers,  containing  the  lists  of  kings,  priest 

archons,  &c. — ^it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  hi 

not  seen  them  because  he  nowhere  quotes  them  as  aathoiciti< 

It  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  unknown  to  hi: 

or  when  known  have  failed  to  attract  his  attention ;  and 

might  therefore  conclude,  even  without  any  evidence  direct 

indirect,  that  he  must  have  made  use  of  them  to  some  extc 

As  the  case  stands,  we  may  go  a  step  further,  and  regard  it 

in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  in  tracing  the  pedigree 

the  Spartan  kings  to  Hercules,'  Herodotus  followed  the  autl 

ity  of  the   Lacedssmonian  anagraphs ;    and  if  so,  we  i 

perhaps  refer  to  the  same  source  his  general  notions  of  6: 

chronology.^ 

The  foreign  countries  whose  history  Herodotus  embrace 
his  general  scheme,  present  in  regard  to  their  monum^ 
records  all  possible  varieties,  from  entire  defect  to  the 
copious  abundance.     Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  Persia,  the 
important  of  them,  possessed  in  their  inscriptions  npon  i 
temples,  palaces,  papyrus-rolls,  bricks,  and  cylinders,  a  i 
of  contemporary  documents,  extending,  in  the  case  of  the 
mentioned,  to  the  foundation  of  the  mcmarchy,  and  i 
other  two  going  back  to  a  far  higher  actual  date,  thongh 
a  period  so  early  in  the  lives  of  the  nations.     The  recei 
coveries  in  Mesopotamia,  which  have  so  completely  ai 


•  Herod,  vii.  204 ;  yiii.  131. 

1  It  18  evident  that  HerodotnB  did 
not  obtain  his  dates  from  the  times  of 
Hercules  and  of  the  Trojan  war  from 
a  mere  oompntation  by  generations ; 
for  the  21  generations  from  Leonidas 
to  Hercules  (vii.  204),  reckoned  ao- 
cording  to  his  own  estimate  of  three 
generations  to  the  century  (ii.  142), 
woold  gire  for  the  time  dP  the  hero 


little  more  than  700  years  bef  o 
dotos,  instead  of  900,  whici 
oalcnlation  (ii.  145).  He  xnii 
fore  have  poeseisaed  som 
definite  chronological  basif 
may  hare  been  fnmiahed 
Spartan  registers,  if  (as  C 
oonjectnres,  Dor.  toI.  i.  p.  ' 
contained  not  merely  the  nstn 
kings,  bat  the  leng:tii  of  thei 
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ticated  the  historical  Boheme  of  Berosos  hoth  in  its  outUne  and 
its  details,^  prove  that  to  the  Babylonians  the  history  of  their 
country  as  written  upon  its  monuments  was  open,  and  could 
be  traced  back  with  accuracy  for  2000  years  before  it  merged 
into  mere  myth  and  fable.  In  Egypt  a  still  earlier  date  is  said 
to  have  been  reached,  and — whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
historical  character  of  the  more  ancient  kings — at  least  from 
the  time  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  which  is  anterior  to  the 
Exodus  of  the  Jews,  the  monuments  contained  contemporary 
records  of  the  several  monarchs,  and  abundant  materials  for 
an  exact  and  copious  history.'  In  Persia,  which,  on  starting 
into  life,  succeeded  to  the  ioheritance  of  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian civilization,  writing  seems  to  have  been  in  use  from  the 
first ;  and  the  sculptured  memorials,  which  still  exist,  of  Cyrus, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes  are  evidences  of  the  fact  witnessed  by 
Herodotus  in  several  places,^  that  monumental  records  were 
in  common  use  under  the  early  AchsBmenian  kings.  These 
seem  to  have  consisted  not  only  of  grand  public  inscriptions 
upon  pillars,  rocks,  tombs,  and  palaces,'  but  also  of  more 
private  and  more  copious  documents,  preserved  in  the  trea- 
Bories  of  the  empire,  at  Babylon,  Susa,  Ecbatana,  &c.,'  and 
written  upon  skins  or  parchment,^  which  contained  a  variety 


*  See  the  Eeiays  <m  Babylonian  and 
AMyrian  History,  appended  to  book  i 
Essays  yi  and  rii. 

'  See  the  Hiatorical  Notice  of  Egypt 
in  the  Appendix  to  book  ii. 

*  Book  ill  136  ;  book  iy.  chs.  87  and 
91 ;  book  rii.  ch.  100 ;  book  riii.  ch.  90. 

*  Bock  inscriptions  of  Darins  remain 
at  Behistim  and  at  Elwand,  near 
Hamadsn  ;  similar  memorials  of  Xer- 
xes are  foimd  at  Elwand,  and  at  Van 
in  Armenia.  The  tomb  of  Darins  at 
Nakhsh-i-Rnstam  has  one  perfect  and 
one  impnfeot  inscription — neither 
however,  apparently,  that  recorded  by 
Stiabo  (rr.  p.  1086).  The  tomb  of 
CjTUB  had  an  inscription,  as  we  learn 
hoth  from  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Arrian 
(▼i.  29 ;  see  note  on  book  i.  ch.  214), 
•Dd  the  area  which  enclosed  it  is  still 
inwked  by  pillars  on  which  we  read 
the  words, « I  am  Cyma  the  king— 


the  Achsamenian."  The  great  palace 
at  Persepolis  contains  no  fewer  than 
f onr  inscriptions  of  Darins  and  f  oar  of 
Xerxes,  as  well  as  others  belonging  to 
later  kings.  Pillar  inscriptions  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotns  (iv.  87  and 
91)  ;  bat  their  more  perishable  nature 
has  caosed  them  generally  to  dis- 
appear. 

"  See  Ecra,  ▼.  17 ;  tL  1-2.  These 
records  or  chroni<des  are  freqaently 
mentioned  by  the  Jewish  historians. 
See,  besides  the  above  passages,  Ezra 
iv.  16,  19 ;  Esther  ii.  28  ;  ri.  1 ;  Apoc. 
Esdr.  yi.  28. 

'Ai^ff^  fiafftXiKti  is  the  name 
nnder  which  Ctesias  spoke  of  them 
(ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  82).  He  says  they 
contained  a  reg^ilar  digest  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  history  (rks  wakatia 
wpd^us  0vrrffra7|i/yat),  and  that  the 
keeping  of  them  was  enf  oived  by  law. 
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of  details  concerning  the  court  and  empire,  of  the  greatesi 
interest  to  the  historian.®  In  Scythia,  on  the  other  hand,  an( 
among  the  rude  tribes  who  inhabited  Northern  Africa,  writinj 
of  any  kind  was  probably  unknown ;  and  the  traditionB  of  ih 
natives  were  altogether  destitute  of  confirmation  from  mont 
mental  sources.  Other  nations  occupied  an  intermedial 
position  between  these  extremes  of  abundance  and  wan 
Media  from  the  time  of  Gyaxares,*  Lydia/  Phrygia,^  and  11 
kingdoms  of  Western  Asia  generally ,'  were  undoubtedly  a 
quainted  with  letters ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  tb 
they  were  in  possession  of  any  very  ancient  or  very  imports 


>  Among  the  oontonts  of  the  Rpyal 
Ghionicles  maj  be  oontidently  eniiine- 
rated  all  decrees  made  by  anj  king 
(Est.  y.  17 ;  ri.  2-3),  aU  signal  semces 
of  anj  subject  (Esth.  vi.  1-2 ;  oomp. 
Herod.  Wii.  85  and  90),  catalogaes  of 
the  troops  brought  into  the  field  on 
great  occasions  (Herod,  vii.  100), 
statements  of  the  amount  of  revenue 
to  be  drawn  from  each  of  the  prorinces 

ioomp.  Heiod.  iii.  90-94),  &o.  Heeren 
As.  Nat.  i.  p.  86)  supposes,  that  "  all 
the  king's  words  and  actions  "  were 
placed  upon  record,  and  calls  the 
Chronicles  "Diaries,"  but  this  yiew 
is  not  supported  by  his  authorities. 
The  royal  scribes  (ypo^ifurrurrol)  seem 
certainly  to  have  been  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  king  (see,  besides 
Herod,  yii.  100,  and  riii.  90,  Esther 
iii.  12,  and  viii  9),  and  were  ready 
to  record  any  remarkable  occurrence ; 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
were  bound  to  enter  the  eyenta  of 
each  day. 

*  No  strictly  Median  records  hare 
come  down  to  us,  nor  haye  we  positive 
proof  of  any  acquaintance  on  the  part 
of  the  Medes  with  letters.  The 
ancient  portions  of  the  Zendayests, 
which  belonged  to  them  iu  common 
with  other  nations  of  the  Arian  stock, 
were  certainly  handed  down  by 
memory.  But  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed that  after  the  conquest  of 
Assyria  by  Cy&zazes,  the  Medes  would 
remain  without  an  alphabet.  Prob- 
ably  the    Persian  alphabet    is    that 


framed  by  the  Arian  Medes  on  con 
in  contact  with  the  Assyrians. 
Persians  would  naturally  adopt  it  f 
them  on  their  conquest  of  Media. 

^  No  Lydian  inscriptions  have  1 
as  yet  discoyered,  though  the  ton 
Alyattes,  which  had  inscription 
the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  93), 
been  carefully  explored  (see  note 
book  i.  ch.  98).  The  Lydians, 
ever,  are  likely  to  have  used  letu 
least  as  early  as  the  Aaiatic  Gre< 

'  Several  Phrygian  inscrip 
chiefly  epitaphs,  have  been  disco 
in  this  country.  They  are  all 
ably  more  ancient  than  the  P* 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor.  The 
one  of  much  importance  is  the  ix 
tion  on  the  tomb  of  king  Mic 
DoganUk,  (See  note  '  on  book 
14,  and  compare  Appendix  to  £ 
Essay  zi.) 

*  Ab  Lycia,  Gilioia,  and  At 
The  Lycian  writing  appears  en 
and  inscriptions,  which  are  abt 
but  which  seem  to  be  none 
than  the  time  of  Gtgdbiis  (F< 
Lycian  Coins ;  Chixmolo^. 
Cilician  writing  is  foimd  ox 
only.  Armenia  has  some  im 
rock  inscriptions.  They  are  f 
the  neighbourhood  of  Van,  an<? 
to  a  dynasty  of  native  kin) 
appear  to  have  reigned  dur 
seventh  and  eighth  cx^xitur 
(See  Col.  RawUnson'B  Com 
on  the  Cuneiform  IxuBoHpi 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  p.  75.] 
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vrisiai  reoordB.  Monumental  remains  of  an  early  date  in 
tbrte  eovmtries  are  either  entirely  deficient,  or  at  best  extremely 
KanlT,  and  aaeh  of  them  as  possessed  a  native  literature 
iHnjedf  by  the  absurdity  and  mythic  character  of  their 
iBsuls,  a  lamentable  want  of  authentic  materials  for  their 
(•riy  history/  Our  chief  inquiry  in  the  present  place  will 
ticfddfe  be  how  Car  Herodotus,  or  those  from  whom  he 
i^nved  his  information,  may  be  presumed  to  have  had  access 
k.  the  monumental  stores  which  existed  in  such  abundance 
jn  Egypt*  Babylon,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  Persian  empire, 
ftod  from  which,  in  two  cases  out  of  the  three,  authentic  his- 
*••  nrt  were  actually  composed  more  than  a  century  later  by 
luUTfs  of  the  countries  in  question.' 

With  rvgard  to  Egypt,  Herodotus  has  distinctly  stated  that 
L.«  infarmants  were  the  priests.*  The  sacerdotal  body 
ftUached  to  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Phtha  at  Memphis 
f^jtuftbcd  him  with  the  bulk  of  his  early  Egyptian  history ; 
•fid  he  was  farther  at  the  pains  to  test  the  accounts  which  he 
r^«tiTvd  from  this  quarter  by  seeking  information  on  the 
*«me  puintu  &t>m  the  priests  of  Amun  at  Thebes,  and  of  Ba 
fti  HdiopoUs.  It  may  perhaps  be  questioned  whether  he 
''Uined  access  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank  and 
iT'%Uti  learning  in  Egypt,  or  only  to  certain  subordinates  and 
saderling!^;  but  even  in  the  latter  case  he  would  draw  his 
ttfniive  from  persons  to  whom  the  monumental  history  of 
ti»7  country  was  open ;  for  this  history  was  recorded  without 
et  oeeafanent  upon  the  temples  and  other  public  edifices. 
Wbal  prevented  his  Egyptian  history  from  having  a  greater 
chancier  of  authenticity  was,  not  the  ignorance,  but  the 
^^iMoesty  of  his  informants,  who  purposely  exaggerated  the 
;iinc«  of  their  nation,  and  concealed  its  disgraces  and  defeats, 
it  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  more  likely  that  he  had  his 


TW  hwt^mtmiM  «i  Xaathvfl  Ljdum  j  *  By  Manetho  the  Behennjie,  and 

hm  Lj4mm  aBaab  to  harct  ma  Benwoa  the  Rabylontan,  both  ooatem* 

>:  Mtm  «ytk  at  a  toaa  aoi  mveh  pra-   i  ponriot  of  Alexander. 

-<av  Gt«m.      Til*  AnaaaiaB  hia.  '  •  Harod.  ti.  8,  99,   US,   136.   14S, 


III  lUmm  ai  rborte^  and  oihara,      Ao. 

I 


■•  |a(  man  coBplalal/  fabaloM. 
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historical  information  from  the  highest  than  from  any  inferii 
quarter.  His  own  rank  and  station,  the  circtunstaDces  und 
which  he  visited  Egypt,^  his  entire  satisfaction  with  hk  i 
formation,®  and  the  harmony  which  he  found  in  the  accooi 
given  him  in  remote  places,^  all  seem  to  favour  the  suppc 
tion  that  he  obtained  access  to  the  chief  personB  in  \ 
Egyptian  hierarchy,  who  however  took  advantage  of  his  si 
plicity  and  ignorance  of  the  language,  whether  spoken 
written,'  to  impose  upon  him  such  a  history  of  their  com 
as  they  wished  to  pass  current  among  the  Greeks.  Acc( 
ingly  they  magnified  their  antiquity  beyond  even  their 
notions  of  it,'  reading  him  long  lists  of  monarchs  whom  1 
represented  as  consecutive,  whereas  they  knew  them  to  ] 
been  often  contemporary.  They  concealed  from  him  altog< 
the  dark  period  in  their  history — ^the  time  of  their  opprei 
under  the  Hyksos,  or  shepherd-kings — of  which  he  obt^ 
but  a  single  dim  and  indistinct  glimpse,'  not  furnished 


'  Snpr^  p.  13. 

*  Herodotiu  calls  his  infonnaiiitB 
throughout  "  the  prieste  " — not  **  cer- 
tain priests."  It  belongs  to  his  sim- 
plicity to  nse  no  exaggeration  in  snch 
a  matter.  Again,  he  goes  to  Helio- 
polis  because  the  priests  there  were 
Atyvwrlmw  X«7ii(raToi,  and  re- 
ceives information  from  those  whom 
he  so  characterises  (ii.  8). 

'  See  ii.  4.  65c  IXcyor  6/ftoX«- 
y4opr9s  ir^i^i.  As  this  harmony  was 
not  the  natural  agreement  of  trath, 
it  could  only  be  Uie  artificial  agree- 
ment of  concerted  falsehood.  The 
priests  of  Memphis  mnst  have  prepared 
their  brethren  of  Thebes  and  Heliopolis 
for  the  inqniries  of  the  cnrioiis  Greek, 
and  have  instmoted  them  as  to  the 
answers  which  they  should  gire.  Such 
commnnications  would  most  naturally 
take  place  between  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  sacerdotal  colleges. 

1  That  Herodotus  did  not  under- 
stand the  written  character,  is  evident 
from  his  mentioning  that  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  was 
translated  to  him  by  his  interpreter 
(ii.  126).   His  igncEance  of  the  spoken 


language  appears  from  his  mj 
lations  of  particular  words,  as  \ 
mis,  which  he  renders  "geni 
(coA^f  itkyoBit),  whereas  it 
simply  "man"  or  *' human  b 

•  See  Herod,  ii.  100  and  1 
By  representing  their  prii 
equally  numerous  with  theii 
and  declaring  the  pHeethood 
descended  in  the  direct  lii 
father  to  son,  the  Mempkite 
ants  of  Herodotus  gave  him  t1 
that  a  settled  monarchy  had 
in  Egypt  for  above  11,0C 
Their  own  records,  even  noi 
allowance  for  contemporary 
dynasties,  gave  a  total  of  Ii 
than  SOOO  years ;  and  (aco 
SynoeUus)  Kaneliho,  makii 
aUowance  on  boUi  aoores,  re 
time  between  Menea  and  \ 
to  leas  than  8500  yearn. 

'  In  the  tradition,  notice 
ii.  ch.  128,  that  the  pyraa 
the  work  of  "  the  BKq»9iirdL 
(see  note  ad  loo.).  Tlkie 
which  conjBicted  witli  the  s 
ceiyed  from  the  priests,  is  a 
Herodotus  to  "  the  Ssyptia 
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tpptnudj  by  th6  priests,  but  by  the  memory  of  the  people. 
Tbej  knowini^y  falsified  their  monuments  by  assigning  a  late 
lite  to  the  pyramid-kings/  whom  they  disliked,  by  which 
'•b«-T  flattered  themselves  that  they  degraded  them.  They 
i.4orted  the  true  narrative  of  Sennacherib's  miraculous 
i^cooifitare,  and  made  it  tend  to  the  glorification  of  one  of 
^^-^  own  body.*  They  succeeded  in  concealing  all  other 
of  their  territory  by  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
hthjian,  even  when  subsequent  to  the  settlement  of  the 
(f  recks  in  their  country.*  Again,  they  were  willing,  in  order 
t  flatter  their  Greek  allies,  to  bend  their  history  into  accord- 
uoe  with  the  mythology  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  submitted 
(tpb  to  manafacture  a  monarch  for  the  express  purpose  of 
Krummodating  their  inquisitive  friends.^  Thus  in  spite  of 
*j*v  abundanoe  of  monumental  records  from  which  the 
tj^ftian  informants  of  our  author  had  it  in  their  power  to 
Liw.  his  Egyptian  history  is  full  of  error,  because  they  in- 
vntiooaDy  gmrbled  and  falsified  their  own  annals,  while  he, 
friQi  his  ignorance  of  their  language,  was  unable  to  detect  the 
aiposliire.*  Still,  where  national  vanity  or  other  special 
csQiies  did  not  interfere,  the  history  will  be  found  to  be  fairly 
Mthcntie.  The  kings  themselves  appear,  with  but  one  or 
tvo  cueptiaDs,*  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,  and  upon  the  monu- 
SkBla;  the  chronological  order  of  their  reigns  is  preserved 
^^h  a  sin^  dislocation;^    the  periods  of  prosperity  and 


Hw    priests 
tbe 


Kttoeri»-M  lato  m  thtj 

%0  Qo  wHs0v4  noomn^ 

As  a  !•- 

of     AMjt^im 

li.  IM)  awls  saiinit  meotioB 

H  woald  hsTB 
tkU  Uwirlwadcn 

mmn^  it  Ut). 
*MtlM«#  KsbMlMdMvnr  ia  the 
^•9^  ^  Aphm  ilcmfk.  Aat.  J«d.  x. 

**t  S4:  iMk.  EOS.  19 1  nz.  14.6). 


sMm  BemiAcherib,  attacked  or  reoeired 
tribute  from  Eg^pt,  aa  SaHawHmloa 
I.,  Sanson,  Kaar-Haddon,  and  his  Bon« 

'  Proteus,  a  name  which  bears  no 
resemblaace  to  aaj  of  those  in 
lUnetbo's  lists. 

'  It  maj  be  doobtcd  whether  eren 
the  interpreters  oonld  read  the  hiero- 
Kljphics.  Most  probablj  thej  onlj 
vnderstood  the  demotio  character. 

*  Atiteos,  An  jsis,  and  Sethos  are  the 
onlj  monarefas  whose  names  cannot 
be  reeofpitsed  amooK  M anetho*s  kings. 
One  of  these  (Anjsis)  can  be  otherwise 
identiSed.     He  is  oertaini j  Boochoris. 

'  Thai  of  the  pjrrsmid-kiags.    See 

i4 
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oppression  are  truly  marked ; '  the  great  works  are  asdgn 
for  the  most  part  to  their  real  authors ;  even  theeitravagai 
of  the  chronology  is  not  without  an  historic  basis,  marking 
it  does  the  fact,  confirmed  by  Manetho,  that  the  Egypti 
could  produce  a  catalogue  of  several  hundred  personB  ^ 
had  borne  the  title  of  king  in  their  country  between  M< 
and  the  Bamesside  monarchs.^  Hence,  when  the  monmn 
are  silent,  and  the  statements  of  Herodotus  are  not  m 
patible  with  those  of  Manetho,  they  possess  conside 
weight,  and  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  having  at  lei 
basis  of  truth.  They  come  from  persons  who  had  mea 
knowing  the  real  history  of  their  country,  and  who  di« 
falsify  it  wantonly  or  unless  to  serve  a  purpose:  thei 
therefore  be  taken  to  be  correct  in  their  general  outline 
where  they  subserve  national  vanity  or  have  other 
suspicious  appearance.  On  these  grounds  the  reign  of 
in  some  part  of  Egypt,  and  the  dodecarchy,  for  which 
dotus  is  the  sole  authority,  may  perhaps  be  entitled  to 
historic  facts,  though  unconfirmed  by  other  writers.* 

In  Babylon  Herodotus  appears  to  have  obtained  son 
information  from  the  Chaldaeans  attached  to  the  te 
Belus,*^  who  were  persons  to  whom  the  real  history 
native  land  must  undoubtedly  have  been  familiar.     It 
ever  very  doubtful  whether  he  derived  much  of  his  inf< 


*  The  glory  of  the  Bamesside  dynas- 
ties (19th  and  20th  of  Manetho)  is 
distinctly  indicated  by  the  expeditions 
of  Sesostris  and  the  wealth  of  Bhaznp- 
sinitns.  The  sofferings  at  the  time  of 
the  Exodus  seem  to  be  mythically 
expressed  by  the  blindness  of  Phero. 
The  oppression  endured  under  the 
pyramid  bnilders  is  nndoabtedly  a  fact. 
The  decline  of  the  empire  under  the 
Tanite  kings  is  marked  by  the  general 
poverty  in  the  reign  of  Aisychis. 

'  Manetho  has  between  four  and  five 
hundred  kings  during  this  interval. 
With  a  deduction  on  account  of  two 
peculiarly  suspicious  oases  (Dyn.  7. 
70  kings,  in  70  daysj  and  Dyn.  17. 


43  kings,  sheplierds,  and 
Thebans),  the  nmnber  t 
354,  a  near  approacli  to 
Herodotus. 

*  Since  the  first  edition 
was  published,  a  diaoove 
made,  confirmiiig^  very  rei 
of  these  Herodoteiui  8tat4 
annals  of  £sar>E[ad<ion*a 
cesser  show  th&t   S^ypt 
split  up  in  hia   timo  int< 
twenty  kingdoms.       M.ert> 
shown  to  be    qaito    ng 
general  fact,  and.  only  ii 
the  exact  number. 

'  See  Herod,  i.  181,  su 
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trm  thiB  fOArter.*    His  Babylonian  history  may  be  said  to 

>  oarrect  in  ootline,^  and  tolerably  exact  in  certain  important 
{«rtkiilar«.*  Still  it  contains  some  most  remarkable  mis- 
uif  «.*  which  seem  to  show  either  that  the  persons  from  whom 

>  ieriTed  his  materials  were  not  well  versed  in  their  country's 
AUftls,  or  that  he  mismiderstood  their  commmiications.  The 
ri.«ukes  in  question,  it  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  unlike 
:*.  <«  which  disfigure  his  Egyptian  history,  occur  in  the  most 
T^^iA  portion  of  the  narrative,  where  conscious  falsification 
T  old  have  been  most  easy  of  detection,  and  therefore  least 
Li.  It  to  have  been  adventured  on.  It  seems  probable  that 
ETidoiiis  p^d  but  a  single  hasty  visit  to  the  Mesopotamian 
"Af  .taL  and  when  there  he  may  have  found  a  difficulty  in 

'uiaing  a  qualified   interpreter.^      He  would    also,  as   a 
^T-xk,  be  destitute  of  any  particular  claim  on  the  attention 


*  TW  mlr  nf araaftioo  esprewly  m-       in  the  name  of  the  latt  king  (Labj. 


"  tf^  to  iW  CbaldvABa  oonaMte  of 


back  Baby  lofuan  htttorj 
'  r  mmm  avwn  b vadred  ye^r%,  be 
^'.rwd  mtb»Sr«lp>Aoe.two|M»nodc; 


aetiu=rNabonahit),  and  the  circnm- 

the  temple  of  Beloa.       atancee  of  the  c^tnre  of  Babylon  (i. 

-«&*caa'  dnee  an4   aaj  whence  he       191);  in  the  timeof  SemiTamia(i.l8'ft), 

Ac 

'  I^urticolarly  the  following: — 1.  That 
Labjnetna  (Nahunahit)  was  the  Ron  of 
a  former  king,  and  of  a  qneen  (Sito- 
which  it  wan  |  crii) ;  2.  That  he  immediately  sno- 
p»t  bad  aoren^igna  of  '  oeedcd  the  latter;  3.  That  the  Baby, 
like  s^mummia  (i.  IM) ;  the  Ionian  monarch,  contemporary  with 
wHicb  it  was  independ-  >  Cyaxarea,  was  also  named  Labynetoa ; 
•«■  li4^  17H).  Tbe  period  of  in-  4.  That  he  waa  the  father  of  the  latit 
<•  «t«V^ne  be  knew  to  be  little  more  '  king;  and  6.  That  qneena  erer  mled 
'  ^  t«->  gaiMBaiiHoa  (compare  i.  74  at  Babylon  in  their  own  name. 
^^  l^  «baft  ti  mbiectioo  be  waa  {  >  The  Greek  rDfogoea  in  Persia 
•«m  iicM^ilw!  six  cmtnnes.  This  j  woold  stody  Persian,  the  official  lan- 
«>*)«r  be  alee  diTided  (aa  Beroeos  i  gnage.  rather  than  any  other.  The 
««»•.  QUO  two  pirtaona,  a  longer,  and  Chaldmans  on  the  other  hand  would 
ft  •-'rwr  amn  while  Assyria  was  a  |  speak  the  Semitic  dialect  of  the  in- 
r~*«s  smfurv,  aad  while  she  was  only  scriptions,  and  nndcmtand  the  ancient 
ft  .a  ««rf«l  kmcdom.  This  dirision  '  Scythic  language  of  their  conntry,  bat 
ft '•«•  to  eamtspr«d  to  the  Upper       would  have  little  knowlcnlge  of  Persian. 

dynasties  of  Be*   '   The  oommunicatidns   between   Hero- 

j   dotns  and  the  Chaldamn  priests  would 
*  It  tt  tbe  &mnlkm  of  tbe  fint  As-       be  much  like  those  which  take  plaoe 


f'^'sa  4v^Mty     wbers  his  580  rears   j   nnw-a-days  between  inquisitire  Euro- 
•'«   amaifcvtJy  fvprssent  tbe  (more       pean  traTellera  and  grare  Pekin  Man« 


•im'.>  ^Jt  yearn  of  Bervsus  (ap.  Knseb.  darins,   through   the   interrention  of 

-  a.  C«ft.  pars  I   eap.  tr.)  ;    in  the  .   some  foreign  settler  at  Canton,  who 

tt  of  tbe  independence  >   baa  picked  up  a  slight  smattering  of 

o€  NiiMTeh  (i.  ITS) ;  tb«  local  ooUoqoial  dialect 
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of  the  Babylonian  savans^  and  he  would  therefore  natnraUy 
left  to  pick  up  the  bulk  of  his  information  from  those  who  m 
a  living  by  showing  the  town  and  its  remarkable  bmldingE 
strangers.  The  quality  of  the  historical  information  possec 
by  such  informants  may  be  judged  by  the  reader's  experic 
of  this  class  of  persons  at  the  present  day.  HerodotnE 
doubt  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  a  more  learned  ci 
but  the  Babylonians  of  the  time  would  have  been  destitnl 
any  of  those  motives,  whether  of  gratitude  or  of  Belf-inte 
which  induced  the  Egyptian  priests  to  lay  aside  their  res 
and  consent  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  their  Greek  auxilit 
It  must  be  confessed  at  any  rate,  that  in  the  Babyl< 
history  of  our  author  we  find  but  few  traces  of  that  exae* 
extensive  knowledge  of  their  past  condition  which  the 
dsean  priest-caste  certainly  possessed,  and  which  er 
Berosus,  more  than  a  century  later,  to  produce  a  nan 
extending  over  a  space  of  above  fifteen  hundred  years, 
has  been  lately  confijrmed  in  numerous  instances  by  cc 
porary  documents,  and  which  appears  to*  have  been 
completely  authentic. 

The  Persian  informants  of  Herodotus  seem  to  have  co 
of  the  soldiers  and  officials  of  various  ranks,  with  wl 
necessarily  came  in  contact  at  Sardis  and  other  places 
strong  bodies  of  the  dominant  people  were  maintain^ 
stantly.  He  was  bom  and  bred  up  a  Persian  Bubje^ 
though  in  his  own  city  Persians  might  be  rare  Tisitants 
where  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Grecian  states  they  for 
official  class,  and  in  the  great  towns  they  were  ever 
siderable  section  of  the  population.'  This  would  be 
not  only  in  Asia  Minor,  but  BtUl  more  in  Babylon  ai 
where  the  court  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  yei 
which  citieB  Herodotus  seems  to  have  visited.*     The 


*  See  Herod,  t.  lOCl ;  tL  4  and  20.  bat  from  aeveril  little  ton 

'  The  Tint  of  Herodotus  to  Babylon,  1.  The  ezpreesioii  im  dk.  1 

althongh  doubted  I7  some,  is  (I  think)  ChaldaBuiB     MMd'*       (&s     i 

oertftin,  not  mexelj  from  the  mnrate-  XoxSoim),  whioh  cas^  onlj 

nees  of  his  deMripiioQe  (i.  176-188),  I  they  told  ma  whtm  I 


Wtrmres. 


NABRATIVE  NOT  PURELY  HISTORIC. 
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reason  to  beKeve  that  he  ever  set  foot  in  Persia  Proper,  or 
was  in  a  country  where  the  Arian  element  preponderated. 
Hence  his  mistakes  with  regard  to  the  Persian  religion,^  which 
he  confounded  with  the  Scythic  worship  of  Susiana,  Armenia, 
and  Gappadocia.  Btill  he  would  enjoy  abundant  opportunities 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  views  entertained  on 
the  subject  of  their  previous  history  by  the  Persians  themselves 
— ^from  his  ready  access  to  them  in  his  earlier  years,  from  the 
number  of  Greeks  who  understood  their  language,  and,  above 
all,  from  the  existence  of  native  historians  to  whose  works  he 
had  access.'  The  Persians,  from  the  date  of  their  conquest  of 
the  Medes,  possessed  (as  has  been  already  shown  ^)  a  variety 
of  authentic  documents,  increasing  in  number  and  copiousness 
with  the  descent  to  more  recent  times,  and  capable  of  serving 
as  a  solid  basis  for  history.  Moreover,  their  entire  annals  at 
the  time  when  Herodotus  wrote  were  comprised  within  a  space 
of  little  more  than  a  century — about  the  same  distance  which 
separates  the  Englishman  of  the  present  day  from  the  re- 
bellion of  1745 — a  period  for  which  even  oral  tradition  is  a 
tolerably  safe  guide.  We  might  have  expected  under  these 
circumstances  a  more  purely  historic  narrative  of  the  events 
in  question,  and  a  greater  correctness,  if  not  a  greater  ampli- 
tude of  detail,^  than  the  work  of  Herodotus  is  found  in  fact  to 


The  remark  in  the  same  chapter  with 
regard  to  the  ooloeaal  etatue  of  Bel, 
made  of  solid  gold  (eomp.  Dan.  iii.  1), 
which  once  stood  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  the  great  temple  of  Belos — 
**I  did  not  see  it**  (Mb  iniv  fup  o&jc 
ttBw),  wfai<^  has  no  force  nor  fitDess 
except  in  contrast  to  the  other  things 
previonslj  described,  which  he  must 
mean  to  say  that  he  did  see ;  and  3. 
The  statement  in  ch.  193,  that  he  re- 
frained from  mentioning  the  sise  of 
the  millet  and  sesame  plants,  becanse 
he  knew  that  those  who  had  not  visited 
the  country  wcold  not  beliere  what  he 
bad  prerionslj  related  of  the  produce. 
The  Tisit  to  Susa  rests  mainly  on  ri, 
119 :  it  reoeires,  however,  some  con- 
firmation from  the  account  of  the  royal 
road  as  far  as  that  capital  in  y.  62. 


^  See  the  essay  "On  the  Beligion  of 
the  Ancient  Persians." 

'  Bee  especially  book  i.  ch.  1 ;  and 
compare  i.  95,  and  214  sub  fin.  See 
also  p.  49  of  this  chapter. 

*  SuprA,  p.  55. 

^  The  early  history  of  Cyrus  in  Hero- 
dotus is  purely  romanca — ^his  treat- 
ment of  Crceeus,  and  the  manner  of 
his  own  death,  seem  to  be  fabulous ; — 
in  the  history  of  Cambyses  and  of  the 
paeudo-Sme^s  are  several  important 
errors ; — the  debate  among  the  con- 
spirators as  to  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  story  of  (Ebares,  are 
most  certainly  fictions;  so  probably 
are  the  stories  of  Syloson  and  Zopyms ; 
— the  circumstances  of  the  expedition 
of  Darius  against  Scythia  are  probably 
exaggerated.    It  is  not  till  the  time  of 
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supply.  The  deficiency  is  traceable  to  two  causes.  Among 
the  Persians,  then  as  now,  the  critical  judgment  was  far  lest 
developed  than  the  imagination;  and  their  historians,  o 
rather  chroniclers  (Xoyfof),  delighted  to  diversify  mih  a 
manner  of  romantic  circumstances  the  history  of  their  earli< 
kings.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  Cyrus,  the  her* 
founder  of  the  empire,  whose  adventures  were  narrated  wi 
vast  exaggeration  and  immense  variety.®  Herodotus  too  w 
by  natural  temperament  inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  t 
poetical  and  the  marvellous,  and  where  he  had  to  cho< 
between  a  number  of  conflicting  stories  would  be  disposed 
reject  the  prosaic  and  commonplace  for  the  romantic  f 
extraordinary.  Thus  he  may  often  have  accepted  an  acco 
which  to  modems  seems  palpably  untrue  when  the  authei 
version  of  the  story  came  actually  under  his  cognisance, 
other  cases  he  may  have  pieced  together  the  sober  relation 
writers  who  drew  from  the  monuments,  and  the  lively  in 
tions  of  romancers,  not  perceiving  the  superiority  of 
former.'  Thus  his  narrative,  where  it  can  be  compared 
the  Persian  monumental  records,  presents  the  curious 
trast  of  minute  and  exact  agreement  in  some  parts  with  I 
and  striking  diversity  in  others — the  diversity  being  chie 
those  points  where  there  is  the  most  of  graphic  colourin] 
highly-wrought  description — the  agreement  being  in  ni 
dates,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  results  attained  a 
tinguished  from  the  mode  in  which  they  were  accompli 


the  loniBn  reTolt  that  the  Persian 
history  becomes  folly  trustworthy. 
Among  the  omissions  which  most  snr- 
prise  us  are  those  of  the  Sacan  and 
Bactrian  wars  of  Cyras,  the  redaction 
of  Phoenicia,  Cypras,  and  Cilioia  by 
Cambyses;  the  revolt  of  the  Modes 
from  Darias;  and  his  oonqaest  of  a 
part  of  India. 

"  As  Herodotas  himself  indicates. 
See  i.  95  and  214. 

'  Hence  arise  contradictions,  as  that 
in  the  Scythian  war  of  Darias,  where 
the  time  daring  which  the  Persians 
are  aotoally  in  the  ooontiy,  and  the 


time  which  snoh  a  maroli  as  i 
signed  them  mast  have  occaf 
widely  at  yariance.  See  note 
iy.  ch.  183. 

^  The  period  of  Persian  b.is 
which  alone  this  oompariBon  i 
sent  possible,  is  that  intervc 
tween  the  death  of  Smerdit^ 
(second)  recovery  of  Bal> 
Darias,  where  the  Behisttiu 
tion  famishes  a  nrnxuLOf; 
npon  the  third  book  of  1! 
Here  the  name  of  Sioerdis,  ] 
ezecation  by  his  brotlier,  i 
dition  into  Egypt,  H&e  lOurst 
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uijftmmitij  a  direct  oomparison  of  this  kind  can  bat  rarely 

'*'  aa^  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  Persian  records  at 

:f*^tti  diseorered  ;  bat  we  are  justified  in  assuming  from  the 

-  ,uriifnom  aetnally  observable,  that  at  least  some  of  his 

ft^MritMs  drew  their  histories  from  the  monuments;  and  it 

-'^a  ■eons  as  if  Herodotus  had  himself  had  access  to  certain 

■  tke  most  important  of  those  documents  which  were  pre- 

-n«d  in  the  archives   of  the  empire.     It  is  not  altogether 

ft*;  to  understand  how  this  could  have  been  brought  about, 

*t  pcfhaps  it  is  possible  that  either  at  Babylon  or  at  Susa 

-'  may  have  obtained  Greek  transcripts  of  the  records  in 

.r'^tioB,  or  copies  may  have  existed  in  the  satrapial  treasury 

'  Sardis,  in  which  case  his  acquaintance  with  them  would 

Ane  to  be  sarprising.     The  instances  to  which  reference  is 

*>mDy  intended  are  the  account  of  the  satrapies  of  Darius 

^1  the  rereniie  drawn  from  them  in  the  third  book,  and  the 

ftUlogiii  of  the  army  of  Xerxes  in  the  seventh.    These  are 


iwvilstioB  while  he  wm  ;  are  best  eetimated  bj  oontnat  with 

the  4aaAJh  dt  Cambjeee  on  he«r-  '  the   writer  who,   hariqg    had    erery 

4  the  fvroto,  the  qoirt  eiijo3niieBt  '  opportmiitjr  of  gaining  eznot  infomiA* 

I  for  a  while  bjr  the  Paendo-  tkm,  prof cMed  to  correct  the  errors  of 

tt  of  the  son  of  !  one  whom  he  did  not  somple  to  cnll 

irei  of  Dsrios,  j  "  n  lying  chronicler  '  (ap.  Phot.  BiW. 

^ .       nr  Bunes  with  I  Cod.  lxjlii.  ad  init.).    Ctesias  names 

«*  vaasf«ni.  ibe  violest  death  of  the  ■  the  brother  of  Camb/ses,  Tanjromrces ; 

^'wtii.the  pvriod  of  trooble  which  '  dfies   not  allow  that  Cambjses  went 

wvd.  tte  ffwvtolt  and  rrdaction  of  ,  into  Egrpt ;  makes  him  die  at  Babylon 

•>*«W«  wAkiA  a  lew  yean,  are  all  of  an  accidental  hurt  which  he  had 

"""vtlf  -*-^— *  by  oar  aathor,  whose  |  given  himself ;  places  the  Hagian  lo- 

'  v^f^  a— taiinarnts  are  the  UA-  .  Vointioti  q/W  his  death ;   oormpts  the 

•  ^     -I.  T^e  etectttioaof  Smerdis  '  names  of  two  oot  of  the  six  oonspi- 

li^>  mfimr  the  mmmeooeroent  of  imtors,  and  entirely  changes  the  names 


»xp«data«jii,   which   he   '   of  the  other  fonr ;  follows  Herodotus 

the  story  of  his  drawing   ,   in   his  aoooont  of  the  death  of  the 

bow   (Hernd.  iii.   SO)  t       Magna  and   of    the  mode   in  which 

Darins  became  king ;  gives  the  name 

of  the  Kagns  as  Spbendadates ;  and 

regards  the  whole  struggle  as    one 

of  government,  and       porvly  personal.     On  one  point  only 

shoald  be  king  (ohs.   .   does  Ctesias  improve  upon  his   pre- 

C  TW  ifed^aa  ehaneter  of  the   ,   deeeasor— in  denying  that  the  Zopyma 

■■d  k  The  whole  story  of  -   story  belongs  to  the  capture  of  Baby  Ion 

Babyloa  was  re-   |   by   Darios.     Krea  here,  however,  it 


c€  the  conepiinton  vpon 
al  .S«sa,  and  the 
(dML  76-9)  s  S.  The  de. 


Be  also  mistakes  the  real      may  be  doobted  whether,  in  referring 
Dhhesnpposes   |   it  to  the  oaptnre  by  Xei 
The  fall  valoe  ;   not  replaoa  one  fable  by 
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exactly  such  documents  as  the  royal  archiyes  would  contai 
and  they  have  a  character  of  minnteneBs  and  completen 
which  makes  it  evident  that  they  are  not  the  mere  resull 
such  desultory  inquiries  as  Herodotus  might  ha^e  been  abl 
make  in  the  different  countries  where  he  travelled.  If  1 
these  are  actual  Persian  documents,'  we  may  oonclnde 
the  Persian  history  of  Herodotus,  at  least  from  the  accet 
of  Darius,  is  hased  in  the  main  upon  authentic  nat 
records;  and  this  conclusion  is  borne  out  as  ^eQ  h] 
general  probability  of  the  narrative  as  by  its  agreeme 
certain  minute  points  with  monumental  and  other  evidei 
It  results  from  this  entire  review  that  in  all  the  cou 
with  which  the  history  of  Herodotus  was  at  all  vitall; 
cemed  there  existed  monumental  records,  accessible  to  l 
or  his  informants,  of  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  chai 
These  were  of  course  less  plentiful  for  the  earlier  times, 
Greece  especially  such  records  were  but  scanty ;  enoug 
ever  existed  everywhere  to  serve  as  a  considerable  chec 
the  wanderings  of  mere  oral  tradition,  and  prevent  it 
most  part  from  straying  very  far  from  the  truth, 
documents  were  in  the  case  of  foreign  countries  sealc 
to  Herodotus,  who  had  no  power  of  reading  any  langi 
his  own;'^   his  informants,  however,  were  acqnaini 


*  See  Heeren'B  Ab.  Nat.  yoL  i  pp.  97 
and  441.  E.  T. 

*  The  length  of  the  reign  of  Gam- 
bjaes  is  oonfinned  bj  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy — ^the  fact  that  DarioB  became 
king  in  his  father's  lifetime  (iii.  72), 
by  the  Behistnn  inscription — the  re- 
volt of  the  Modes  from  Darins  (i.  130), 
by  the  same  docnment — ^the  oonqnest 
,of  India  in  the  reig^  of  Darins,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  list  of  provinces  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Behistnn  and  Per- 
sepolis — ^the  Scythian  expedition  by 
the  tomb-inscription  at  Nakhsh-i- 
Bnstam — ^the  length  of  Darins's  reign 
by  the  CSanon,  and  by  Manetho.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Ctesias  misstates 
the  length  both  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding  reign,  assigning  to  Gambyses 
18  years,  and  to  Darins  81  (Persic. 


Ezc.  §§  12  and  19).     The 
chief  events  in  the  reig^n.  < 
confirmed  by  a  ooonpariBon 
inscriptions  above  mentioz 
the  Behistnn  is   clearly 
and  the  tomb-inaoxiption 

^  If  any  exceptioiis  neei 
they  would  be  thoee  oi 
Media.  The  Medee  bad 
probably  no  letters — ^prioi 
who  led  them  into  Medii 
beyond  the  Caspian.  Tb 
ditions  ran  np  into  xnyl 
fore  the  time  of  Gyses. 

'  There  is  an  appearazi 
knowledge  in  Herodoti:i 
seem  to  militate  aRE^i' 
He  frequently  introdiie^ 
foreign  words  (i.  X10» 
46,69,77,81,  94,  X4S -, 
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tkcB,  and  thiifl  a  great  portion  of  their  contents  found  its  way 
'^to  htf  pages.  Occasionally  he  was  able  to  obtain  an  entire 
«Ut6*paper,  and  to  transfer  it  bodily  into  his  work ;  but  more 
ftiauDoiily  he  drew  his  information  from  men,  thus  deriTing 
his  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  times  at  second-hand. 
Cnwoofl  of  hiB  absolute  dependence  in  such  cases  on  the 
tnithfhhMHw  of  his  authorities,  he  endeavoured  everywhere  to 
i^mt  his  information  from  those  best  skilled  in  the  history 
:i  their  native  land ;  *  but  here  he  was  met  by  many  difficulties 
—•one  reeeived  his  advances  coldly,  others  wilfully  misled 
hiai— a  few  made  him  welcome  to  their  stores,  but  in  those 
ftnres  the  hi8t<mcal  and  the  romantic  were  so  blended 
V^^Kher^  that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  disentangle  them. 
The  eoiiaeqfoence  is  that  in  the  portion  of  his  history  which 
has  rrferenee  to  foreign  countries  and  to  more  ancient  times, 
tbe  moat  valuable  truths  and  the  merest  fables  lie  often  side 
bv  side.  He  ia  at  the  mercy  of  his  informants,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  repeat  their  statements,  even  where  he  does  not 
Uliefe  them.  In  Greece  itself,  and  in  other  countries  as  he 
entaea  nearer  to  his  own  time,  his  information  is  better  and 
Ts^re  afaondant ;  he  is  able  to  sift  and  compare  statements,  to 
Ulaoee  the  weight  of  evidence,  and  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
vfaieh  are  probably  in  the  main  correct.  The  events  related 
Ji  hia  last  five  books  were  but  little  removed  from  his  own 
ia;.  and  with  regard  to  these  he  has  almost  the  authority  of 
a  emteuipotary  historian ;  for  his  informants  must  have  been 
rhitrfly  pvnona  engaged  in  the  transactions.  His  own  father 
V  ^nld  moat  likely  have  witnessed  and  may  have  taken  part  in 
the  Ionian  insurrection,  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Herodotus 
I7  kaa  than  fifteen  years.  The  subsequent  events  must  have 
brcQ  familiar  to  all  the  elder  men  of  his  acquaintance, 
Marathon  being  no  further  removed  firom  him  than  Waterloo 


pUuuUioiM  are  oft«B  lo  \md  mm  to  show 
his  complete  ignonnce  r»thcr  than  hia 
ltiuiwledir«  of  the  timinieii  in  qoofltion. 
(Sco  noiec  on  PirAmi*,  ii  143  ;  and  on 
1^^^  flM»  h*  aMOM  to  hava  tniaied  I  the  namoa  of  the  Persian  kinj;*,  ri.  98.) 
Md  ia  tW  fonnar  hia  as.  •Cf.  L  1,  96, 191.3;  ii.  8,  Ac. 


|U.  tfl;  ri.  as.  119;  Tiii.  S6.  98;  tx. 

'    aai  rrmd  1  j  pnAovacea  on  atmt- 

*rtw  «r  idrtttJiy  «>f  lan|rttaff»  (i.  67, 

1*:.  It.  loa.  iT.117.ac.).     Bat  in  the 
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from  onrselyeBy  and  Salamis  being  as  near  as  'NaYarino.  He 
would  find  then  in  the  memory  of  living  men  abundant 
materials  for  an  authentic  account  of  those  matters  on  Yrbicli 
it  was  his  special  object  to  write ;  and  if  a  want  of  trastworihy 
sources  from  which  to  draw  is  to  be  brought  forward  a; 
detracting  from  the  value  of  his  work,  it  must  at  any  rate  b 
conceded  that  the  objection  lies,  not  against  the  main  narra 
tive,  but  against  the  introductory  portion,  and  even  thei 
rather  against  the  episodes  wherein  he  ventures  to  trace  tl 
ancient  history  of  some  of  the  chief  countries  brought  in^ 
contact  with  Persia,  than  against  the  thread  of  narration  1 
which  these  ambitious  efforts  are  connected  with  the  rest 
the  treatise.  The  episodes  themselves  must  be  judged  sep) 
ately,  each  on  its  own  merits.  The  traditions  of  the  Scyt 
of  the  Modes  before  Gyaxares,  of  Lydia  before  Gyges,  and 
all  countries  without  a  literature,  must  be  received  with 
greatest  caution,  and  regarded  as  having  the  least  posH 
weight.  But  the  accounts  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Pei 
and  the  various  states  of  Greece,  having  been  derived  in 
from  monuments  and  otherwise  from  those  who  posse 
access  to  monuments,  deserve  throughout  attentive  cons 
ation.  They  may  from  various  causes  often  be  incorre^ 
particulars ;  but  they  may  be  expected  to  be  true  in  out 
and  in  their  details  they  may  not  unfrequently  embod; 
contents  of  authentic  documents  existing  at  the  time 
Herodotus  wrote,  but  now  irrecoverably  lost  to  ns.  C: 
judgment  must  separate  in  them  the  probable  from  tl 
probable :  but  whatever  comes  under  the  former  head, 
not  contradicted  by  better  authority,  may  well  be  recei 
historical,  at  least  untiL  fresh  discoveries  shall  at  on 
prove  their  truth,  and  supply  us  with  more  authentic 
to  substitute  in  their  place. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

05  THE  IfERITS  AND  DEFECTS  OF  HERODOTUS  AS 

AX  HISTORIAN. 

Menu  ^  HcndoCaa  m  ma  k%tUiTi<m  :  1.  Diligence.    2,  Honerty— IWnre  of  all 
"    ▼WBCity.    8.  Impartiality— Charges  of  prejadioe—Bemark- 
I  of  oawloiir.     4.  Political  dispassionatenefM.    6.  Freedom 

^•^ity. Defects  as  an  historian  :   1.  Crednlity->Belief  in 

ele%  dreams,  Ac—Theory  of  Divine  Nemesia— Marvels  in 
Satare  t  Spirit  of  enggeration— Anecdotes.  8.  Want  of  accuracy— 
I'amppaBctr*—Repeiitkms— Loose  chronology,  ^.  4.  Want  of  historical 
mswM    Ccttfaswa    of    oocasioos    with    caosea— Defectiye   geography — 

Ahma^   ■-?C««taagy- Mythology-Philology. Merits  as  a  urittr:    1. 

^-^^j^Setj^  of  the  work.  2.  CleTer  management  of  the  episodes — 
V**eti<a  U  tbexr  releiraacy.  8.  SkiU  in  chaiacter-drawing— The  Persians 
—The   Hpartana-ihe  Aiheniaas— Persian  and   Spartan  kings:   Themis 


icclv^-Aristide^-Oieek  TyraaU :  CroDsns— Amasis— Nitocris— Tomyris, 
A*^C^D»aiatic  power.  6.  Pkthos.  6.  Homonr.  7.  Variety.  8,  Pictorial 
*»mpCKm     9.  Simplicity.    10.  Beaoty  of  style.    Conclusion. 

:%  Cunning  onr  estimate  of  an  historical  writer  two  things 
^  i^t  to  btf  considered— the  value  of  his  work  as  an  authentic 
•■.l-%itk>n  of  the  facts  with  which  he  deals,  and  its  character 
*•  a  ei>iDiK>6ition.  On  the  former  head  some  remarks  have 
>»n  ainradj  made  while  we  have  been  treating  of  the  sources 
r  m  which  the  history  of  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been 
>  njtd ;  but  a  more  prolonged  and  detailed  consideration  of 
.:  »iU  be  DOW  entered  on,  with  special  reference  to  the  quali- 
'«  .ti^ios  of   the  writer,  which    have  been    very    variously 

•  -timatwl  by  different  critics.  It  is  plain  that  however  ex- 
"  .'Ut  the  ■uoroes  from  which  Herodotus  had  it  in  his  jwwer 
•.   draw,  the  character  of  his  history  for  authenticity,  and  so 

riral  value,  will  depend  mainly  on  his  possession  or  non- 
:•  '^fiiiun  of  certain  attributes  which  alone  entitle  an  his- 

•  f-an  to  be  listened  to  as  an  authority. 

TiM*  primary  requisites  for  an  historian— given  the  posses- 
u  of  ordinary  capacity— are  honesty  and  dihcence.    Th« 
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latter  of  these  two  qualities  no  one  has  ever  denied  to  our 
author.  Perhaps,  however,  scarcely  sufficient  credit  has  been 
allowed  him  for  that  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  that  nnweane^ 
spirit  of  research,  which  led  him  in  disturbed  and  periloii 
times  to  undertake  at  his  own  cost  a  series  of  journeys  otc 
ahnost  all  parts  of  the  known  world  ^ — ^the  aggregate  of  whic 
cannot  have  amounted  to  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  tho 
sand  miles — for  the  sole  purpose  of  denying,  as  far  as  possib 
from  the  fountain-head,  that  information  concerning  men  a 
places  which  he  was  bent  on  putting  before  his  read( 
Travelling  in  the  age  of  Herodotus  had  not  ceased  to  be  t 
laborious  task  which  had  exalted  in  primitive  times 
"much-travelled  man"  into  a  hero.'  The  famous  boae 
Democritus '  has  a  moral  as  well  as  an  intellectual  beai 
and  is  a  claim  upon  the  respect  no  less  than  upon  the  a 
tion  of  his  countrymen.  At  the  period  of  which  w< 
speaking  no  one  journeyed  for  pleasure ;  and  it  required  < 
lust  of  gain  or  the  strongest  thirst  for  knowledge  to  i 
persons  to  expose  themselves  to  the  toils,  hardships 
dangers  which  were  then  attendant  upon  locomotion 
ticularly  in  strange  countries.  We  may  regret  th 
journeys  of  Herodotus  were  sometimes  undertaken  for 
which  do  not  seem  to  us  commensurate  with  the  tii 
labour  which  they  must  have  cost,^  and  that  ii 
instances,  where  the  object  was  a  worthy  one,  tlii 
baulked  of  the  fruit  which  he  might  fairly  have  expect 
to  bear ;  ^  but  it  would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from 
meed  of  our  approval  for  the  activity  and  zeal  \v^bi 
take  him  from  Egypt  to  Tyre,  and  from  Tyre  to  T 
clear  up  a  point  of  antiquarianism  of  no  ixnportai] 
general  history;   and  which,   again,  could    carry  ] 


^  Tide  BQpr^  pp.  9-11. 

'  See  the  opening  of  the  Odymej ; 
and  compare  Horat  £p.  1.  iL  19-22 ; 
A.  P.  141.    Bee  also  Yiig.  Mn.  i  7. 

*  Ap.  Clem.  Alezandr.  (Strom.  L 
p.    857.)      *£7^  9^    T«r  mrr*   4/uan^ 


vXffiirrat  clBop  *  ie.7.X. 
^  Bee  book  ii.  oli. 
•  Ibid.  eh.  3. 
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Memphis  to  Heliopolis,  and  then  up  the  Nile,  nine  days' 
journey,  to  Thebes,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  testing  the 
veracity  of  his  Memphitic  informants.  We  must  also  admire 
that  indefatigable  inquisitiveness — ^not  perhaps  very  agreeable 
to  those  who  were  its  objects — ^which  was  constantly  drawing 
from  all  persons  with  whom  he  came  into  contact  whatever 
information  they  possessed  concerning  the  history  or  pecu- 
liarities of  their  native  land  or  the  countries  where  they  had 
travelled.^  The  painstaking  laboriousness  with  which  his 
materials  were  collected  is  marked  by  that  term  whereby  he 
designated  its  results,  viz.  ^laroptn — ^which  is  not  really  equi- 
valent to  our  "history,"  but  signifies  "investigation"  or  "re- 
search," and  so  properly  characterises  a  narrative  of  which 
diligent  inquiry  has  formed  the  basis. 

The  honesty  of  Herodotus  has  not  passed  unchallenged. 
Several  ancient  writers,^  among  them  two  of  considerable 
repute,  Ctesias  the  court-physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
and  Plutarch,  or  rather  an  author  who  has  made  &ee  with  his 
name,  have  impeached  the  truthfulness  of  the  historian,  and 


*  Herodotus  enmn^rates  among  his 
infomiaats,  besides  Persians,  Egyp- 
tiaziB,  and  Chaldsans,  the  Scythians 
(ir.  5,  24),  the  Pontine  Greeks  {iv.  8, 
18,  24,  &a),  the  Taori  (iv.  103),  the 
Colchians  (ii.  104),  the  Bithynians 
(▼ii.  75),  the  Thraoiaas  (y.  10),  the 
Lydians  (ir.  46),  the  Carians  (i.  171), 
the  Camiians  (i.  172),  the  Cyprians 
(I  106 ;  TiL  90,  ^.),  the  Phcsnicians 
(i.  5),  the  Tyrian  priests  (ii  44),  the 
Hedes  (Tii  62),  the  Arabians  (iii. 
108),  the  Ammonians  (iii  26),  the 
Cyrenseans  {iv,  154),  the  Carthagin- 
ians (iT.  48),  the  Syraonsans  (vii 
167),  and  other  Siciliots  (vii.  165),  the 
Orotoniats  (▼.  44),  the  Sybarites 
(ibid.),  the  priestesses  at  Dodona  (ii 
^3),  the  Corinthians  (i  23),  the  Lace- 
deBmonians  (i  70,  Ac.),  the  Argires 
(▼.  87),  the  Eginetans  (r.  86),  the 
Atheniuks  (▼.  63,  Ac.),  the  Gephy- 
RBsos  (y.  57),  the  Thessalians  (yii 
129),  the  ICaoedonians  (yiii  138),  the 
Hel]s8pontine    Greeks    (iy.    95),   the 


Lesbians  (i  28),  the  Samians  (i.  70), 
the  Delians  (yi  98),  the  lonians  (ii. 
15),  the  Cretans  (i  171),  the  ThersBans 
(iy.  150),  Ao,  Ac. 

7  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian, 
is  said  to  haye  written  a  book  against 
Herodotns  (Etym.  Bfagn.  s.  y.  Acorro- 
at^/AOt).  Another  was  composed  by 
Harpocration,  *  On  the  False  State- 
ments made  by  Herodotns  in  his  His- 
tory' (Hcpi  rod  icoTci(rcv<r^  r^r 
'HpMrov  UrropUuf.  See  Snidas  ad 
yoc.  ^AfnmtpctrUnf,)  Josephns  (oontr. 
Ap.  i  8)  asserts  that  all  Greek 
writers  admitted  Herodotns  to  be 
generally  nntmthfnl  {iy  rots  vXc(oTo<f 
^«v96fji9yovy  Laertins  notes  certain 
tales  which  were  taxed  with  falsity 
(Proem.  §  9).  Theopompns  (Fr. 
29),  Strabo  (xi.  740,  771,  Ac), 
Lncian  (Yer.  Hist.  ii.  42),  Cicero  (De 
Leg.  i  1 ;  De  Diy.  ii  66),  and  others 
speak  disparagingly  of  his  yeracity. 
Their  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  his 
maryellons  stories. 
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maintamed  that  his  narrative  is  entitled  to  little  credi 
Ctesias  seems  to  have  introduced  his  o^ni  work  to  the  fayou] 
able  notice  of  his  countrymen  by  a  formal  attack  on  tl 
veracity  of  his  great  predecessor ^^  upon  the  niinB  of  who 
reputation  he  hoped  to  establish  his  own.  He  designed  1 
history  to  supersede  that  of  Herodotus ;  and  feeling  it  in  vs 
to  endeavour  to  cope  "with  him  in  the  charms  of  compo8iti< 
he  set  himself  to  invalidate  his  authority,  presuming  upon 
own  claims  to  attention  as  a  resident  for  seventeen  years 
the  court  of  the  great  king.*  Professing  to  draw  his  relat 
of  Oriental  affairs  from  a  laborious  examination  of  the  Pen 
archives/  he  proceeded  to  contradict,  wherever  he  could  d 
without  fear  of  detection,  the  assertions  of  his  rival ;  ^  am 
thus  acquired  to  himself  a  degree  of  fame  and  of  considers 
to  which  his  literary  merits  would  certainly  never  ! 
entitled  him,  and  which  the  course  of  detraction  he  pui 
could  alone  have  enabled  him  to  gain.  By  the  most  unb 
ing  efirontery  he  succeeded  in  palming  off  his  narrative 
the  ancient  world  as  the  true  and  genuine  account  c 


*  The  wordB  of  FhotiuB  oonceming 
Ctesias  (Bibliotheo.  Cod.  lxxii.)  are : 
irxcS^r  if  &waffuf  amuctlfuwa  *Hpei6r^ 

iraXMv  ip  voXXoa. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  it  82.  For  the  fact  of 
the  residence  of  Ctesias  in  Persia,  see 
Xen.  An.  i.  yiii  §  26-7;  Strab.  ziy. 
p.  938 ;  Tsets.  Chil.  i.  i.  85. 

^  Diod.  8io.  1.  s.  o.  oWos  o9r  ^ifo-ir 
ix  rmv  fiav tXticAtf  9t^0€p&p,  4w 
oTs  ol  nifHToA  rks  waXaiiLs  wo^mis  Kord 
rufa  p^aop  ^tx^  wrrvrayitlpos^  woKv^ 
wpayfio¥^«rai  r&  ca^  cicairra  irol 
(rvrra|4^ffror    r^r    iffropUuf    €is    ro^r 

'  The  most  important  points  on 
which  the  two  writers  differed  were, 
1.  The  date  of  the  first  establishment 
of  a  great  Assyrian  empire  at  Nineveh, 
which  Ctesias  placed  almost  a  thoa- 
sand  years  before  Herodotus  ;  2.  the 
duration  of  the  empire — aooording  to 
Ctesias,  1306  years,  aooording  to 
Herodotus,  520;   3.  the  date  of  the 


Median  conquest  of  Assyria, 
Ctesias  made  abont  B.c.  876 
dotns  abont  B.c.  600 ;  and, 
duration  of  the  Median  kin 
above  300  years  In  the  fonnei 
the  latter  writer.  Minor  p< 
difference  are,  the  names  and 
of  the  Median  kings,  the  rela 
of  Cyrus  to  Astyagea,  the 
which  Sardis  was  taken,  tb< 
against  whom  Cyma  made 
expedition,  the  names  of  th4 
of  Cambyses  and  of  the  U 
circumstances  of  the  ini 
Egypt)  the  manner  of  the 
Cambyses  and  the  length  of 
the  names  of  the  six  conspii 
length  of  the  reign  of  I>ariiit 
when  Babylon  waa  recover 
stratagem  ascribed  to  Zo] 
number  of  the  surmy  anc 
Xerxes,  the  order  of  the  |?i 
in  the  Persian  War»  the  tinu 
of  the  death  of  Mardloniue 
bers  of  the  Greek  fleet  at  i: 
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tmifla<etioiiflt  and  his  authority  was  commonly  foUowed  in 
prtCercfiee  to  that  of  Herodotos,  at  least  npon  all  points  of 
pwly  Oriental  history.'  There  were  not  wanting  indeed  in 
ancimt  times  some  more  critical  spirits,  e.g.  Aristotle^  and 
tU  true  Plutarch,*  who  refused  to  accept  as  indisputable  the 
•^t^tcmt-nts  of  the  Cnidian  physician,  and  retorted  upon  him 
t>  charge  of  untruthfulness  which  he  had  preferred  against 
•ur  author.  It  was  difficult,  however,  to  convict  him  of 
«;.  -trmatic  Calsehood  until  Oriental  materials  of  an  authentic 
..traeter  were  obtained  by  which  to  test  the  conflicting 
j.  i-i-onts  of  the  two  writers.  A  comparison  with  the  Jewish 
^  nptunrfl,  and  with  the  native  history  of  Berosus,  first 
r^.^d  a  general  suspicion  of  the  bad  iaith  of  Ctesias,*  whose 
r^dit  few  modems  have  been  bold  enough  to  maintain  against 


*TW    b^ctoricAl  work    of    Ctesiaa 
•^"w*  to  Imtv  bcvn  ai  onoe  rpceired 

Dcn  m»  AaihoriUttiTe 
the  Eajit.     Even  Arivtotle, 
fv|«ctcd  the  f»blM  of  the  Indica, 
t4>     hftTe    |pv<^    *    oerCain 
^     •■*  of    cTvclit    to  the    Ammthmh 
•«  rj.     (PoUt.  T.  S  ;  Eih,  Nic.  \  6.) 

•  'lurifih*.  tlcttrehiic,  foUowed  in 

•  mmm  itwck  {Tt.  6).  m  did  Dam 
''   *^MMJik.  m  oufit4aiparmr3r  {Tt.  14). 

u.«»  (B.C.   IfSii)  appmra  to  h»re 

»    iU«l  inma  Ctrmmm  the  whole  oat- 

-  <#  lu«  Orirnul  nvrviiTe  (Fr.  9; 

'    '  f«ni  till.  xii.  §  3,  and  xxxvii.  ii 

■  *■     M  d»d   .Aailioa   8ai«,  Txxjfnia 

t:^i«^  wmA  the  Aiijrii*taa  writert 

ri  miwUj,       «>ee    Dic«kinu    Biculiu, 

"«  a  i    Kku   Uudsm;.     Ptb.   7-lU; 

pp.    1016.7.)       VcUeiufl 

fi   6)  followed  8iarm»  and 

«-Ka  \x,  l^iTn^nu  PumprioA  ;  while 

•  »^r   epL  Eiurb.).  (*<«phnlioti  (Fr.  1). 
of  AJfoiidna  (iruL  i.  p. 

dirrrt   from  Ct«*sina  htin> 

*  •  LsMlitne  onfortttBAieljr  adopted 
'  *  «irwa  of  Ctr«iA«  from  Diudunu, 
'  •Mie.  aad  CephalMio,  whence  thejr 
t*Mr4  to  tW  whole  vriee  of  c«cle- 
•a«t«al  wnt«rm»  aa  Aoipiatane,  6idpt> 
'  •■  brrvme»  AjpUhiaa,  Eiutatiiioa, 
"  w^-Ijaa,  Ae  T1m*j  are  alao  found  in 
^«i«  id    CiMjeiar,  who  look    them 


#  I 


from  Cephalion  (i.  17)  ;  in  Abydenns 
to  a  certain  extent  (Fr.  11)  |  in 
Athensoa,  Tzetaes,  and  others. 

*  The  roonJitruuB  fables  of  the 
Indica  were  what  chiefly  moved  the 
indignaticm  of  Aristotlo.  (See  Gen. 
Anim.  ii.  2  ;  Hi«t.  Anim.  It.  iii.  §  10 ; 
IIL  snb  fin.  ;  Till,  zxvii.  §  3.)  Bot 
baring  learnt  from  the  nntmstworthy 
character  of  the  writer,  he  doca  not 
accept  ae  aathoritative  his  historical 
narrations.  8oe  i'ol.  t.  8,  where, 
speaking;  of  the  aocoont  which  Ctenias 
gare  of  the  effeminate  Sordanapaliu, 
Aristotle  adds,  ci  dL\i|^  raarra  o/ 
^v#oXo70»rr«t  \4yovffa^. 

*  See  Flataroh  (Vit.  Artaxerx.  c  IS, 
et  alibi).  And  compare  Lacian,  Do 
ConscribendA  Hitttorii  (ii.  42  ;  vul.  iT. 
p.  202),  and  Arrian  (Kxp.  Alex.  r.  4). 

*  It  is  snrpriiitng  that  the  ancu*nt 
Christian  chronoloKi*rs  <lid  not  at  unce 
percMMve  how  incompatible  the  scheme 
of  Ctesias  is  with  h<*npture.  To  a 
man  thej  adopt  it,  and  then  rx]iend  a 
rast  amoont  of  ing^noity  in  the  vain 
endeavour  to  reconcile  what  is  irro« 
oonciU*able.  (8i*e  Clinton  s  F.  U.  vuL 
ii.  p.  373.)  S(*a]iKer  was  the  first  to 
attack  his  cretUbility.  (Ue  Kmcud. 
Tonipw  Net.  ad  Fragm.  snbj.  pp. 
88-13.) 
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the  conidiiaally  increasing  evidence  of  his  dishonesty.^  At 
last  the  coup  de  grace  has  been  given  to  his  small  remaining 
reputation  by  the  recent  Cuneiform  discoveries,  which  con- 
vict him  of  having  striven  to  rise  into  notice  by  a  system  of 
''enormous  lying"  whereto  the  history  of  literature  scarcely 
presents  a  parallel.® 

The  reputation  of  nerodotus  has  on  the  whole  suffered  but 
little  from  the  attacks  of  the  Pseudo-Plutarch.  The  unfair- 
ness and  prejudice  of  that  writer  is  so  manifest  that  perhaps 
he  has  rather  done  our  author  a  service  than  an  injury,  by 
showing  how  few  real  errors  could  be  detected  in  his  narrative 
even  by  the  most  lynx-eyed  criticism.  His  charge  of  "  ma- 
lignity "  has  rebounded  on  himself ;  and  he  has  come  to  be 
regarded  generally  as  a  mere  retailer  of  absurd  calumnies 
which  the  plain  dealing  of  Herodotus  had  caused  to  be 
circulated  against  him.^    In  no  instance  can  he  be  said  to 


^  Freret  is  almost  the  only  modem 
of  real  learning  who  has  Tentored  to 
uphold  the  paramount  authority  of 
Ctesias  (M^moires  de  rAcad^mie  des 
Inscriptions,  vol  ▼.  pp.  861-6).  B&hr 
(Prolegomen.  ad  Ctes.  §  8,  pp.  24- 
60)  attempts  but  a  partial  defence, 
abating  greatly  from  the  pretensions 
absurdly  preferred  by  H.  Stephanus. 
(See  the  'Disquisitio  Historica  de 
Ctesia'  in  this  writer's  edition  of 
Herodotus.) 

'  The  great  Assyrian  empire  of 
Ctesias,  lasting  for  1306  years,  is  a 
pure  fiction;  his  list  of  monarohs 
from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus  a  foigery 
of  the  clumsiest  kind,  made  up  of 
names  in  part  Axian,  in  part  geogra- 
phic, in  part  Greek,  presenting  but  a 
single  analogy  to  any  name  found  on 
the  monuments,  and  in  all  probability 
the  mere  product  of  his  own  fancy. 
His  Median  history  is  equally  base- 
less. (See  the  Critical  Essays,  Essay 
iii.)  In  his  Persian  history,  he  trans- 
fers to  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  corrup- 
tions prevalent  in  his  own  day,  forges 
names  and  numbers  at  pleasure,  and 
distorts  with  wonderful  audacity  the 
historical  facts  best  known  to   the 


Greeks.  The  monuments  oonyict  him 
of  direct  falsehood  in  numerous  in- 
stances, as  in  the  name  of  the  brother 
of  Cambyses,  the  circumstances  of 
the  Magian  revolution,  the  nwrnes  of  the 
six  conspirators,  the  place  and  manner 
of  Cambyses'  death,  the  early  supre- 
macy of  Assyria,  the  time  at  which 
Media  rose  into  importance,  Ac  Ac. 
Authentic  documents,  like  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  dynastic  tables  of 
Manetho,  contradict  his  chronological 
data;  as,  e,g.,  the  number  of  years 
which  he  assigns  to  Cambyses  and 
Darius  Hystaspes,  where  Herodotus 
and  the  aforesaid  documents  are 
agreed.  The  credibility  of  his  his- 
tory, where  it  touches  the  Greeks, 
may  be  fairly  estimated  by  comparing 
his  account  of  the  revolt  of  Inama 
(Pers.  Ex.  §  82,  et  seq.)  with  the 
narrative  of  Thuoydides  (i.  1(^  109, 
110). 

'  See  Biihr*s  Commentatio  de  Vit. 
et  Script.  Herod.  §  16;  Dahlmann's 
Life,  ch.  viii.  ;  Mure's  Literature  of 
Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  26S.  The  last- 
named  writer  observes  :  "  The  timet 
of  Plutarch,  *0n  the  Malignity  of 
HerodotnSi'  is  a  condensatioa  of  these 
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haT«  proved  his  case,  or  oonvieted  our  author  of  a  misstate- 
nitnt;  in  one  only  has  he  saceeeded  in  throwing  any  con- 
^^imble  doabt  on  the  view  taken  by  Herodotus  of  an 
mvortant  matter.^ 

The  writers  who  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  two 
iftniliiitn  of  Herodotus  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  succeeded 
SOT  better  in  their  attacks  on  his  veracity.  The  deliberate 
,  figment  of  modem  criticism  on  the  subject  is  decidedly 
acainst  the  assailants,  and  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than 
Hi  the  words  of  a  recent  author : — ''  There  can  be  no  doubt/' 
MTi  Coknel  Mure,  *'  that  Herodotus  was,  according  to  the 
•uadard  of  his  age  and  country,  a  sensible  and  intelligent 
c-aa,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  power  and  genius,  and  that  he 
p^wfleed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  human  life  and  character. 
>ri2  leM  eon  it  reoBonMy  he  quatianed  that  he  was  an  eesen- 
t^sOjf  koneat  and  veraciauB  hiMiorian.  Such  he  has  been 
A^inutted  to  be  by  the  more  impartial  judges  both  of  his  own 
ifid  rabeeqoent  periods  of  ancient  literature,  and  by  the  oil 
Imt  mmamimams  rerdkt  of  the  modem  public.  Bigid,  in  fact,  as 
^  beoi  the  scrutiny  to  which  his  text  has  been  subjected,  no 
^ii^tincl  ease  of  wilful  misstatement  or  perversion  of  fact  has 
l"t&  sabt9tantiated  against  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  very 
•^Tcrity  ot  the  ordeal  has  often  been  the  means  of  eliciting 
« vvknee  of  his  truth  in  cases  where,  with  the  greatest  tempta- 
tv<i  to  falsehood,  there  was  the  least  apparent  risk  of  detec- 
UiiiL  Every  portion  indeed  of  his  work  is  pervaded  by  an  air 
f  f  eandoor  and  honest  intention,  which  the  discerning  critic 
Bio«l  reeognise  as  reflecting  corresponding  qualities  in  the 
ftothor.***  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  to  this  testi- 
SKiiy,  which  coming  from  one  whose  critical  knowledge  is  so 


I  far  ma  wmtk  <A#y  h&ct  6«m 

'  **V  afv  rMiifiiit  hom  Uw  pre j«dioM 

'1W  mmMMm  tp  wUoh  aUukm  U 
i»  %hm   eoDdoei   of   Um 
with  lb*  ballU 


of  Thermopjlo.  8m  Flat,  do  Md ifrn. 
HerocL  pp.  SCS-S,  and  oonipftre  Grute'a 
Greeoe,  rol  ▼.  pp.  122^  Seo  also 
tho  foot-notes  to  book  Tii  obe.  SU6 
eiidStt. 

*  Man's  Lit  of  Qreeoa»  yoL  It.  p. 
S61. 
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great,  and  who  is  certainly  not  a  blind  admirer  of  Herodotus, 
must  be  regarded  as  almost  closing  the  controversy. 

To  the  two  excellencies  of  diligence  in  collecting  materials 
and  honesty  in  making  use  of  them  Herodotus  adds  a  third, 
less  common  than  either  of  the  others,  that  of  the  strictest 
impartiality.    Here  again,  however,  his  merit  has  not  been 
uncontested.    The  Pseudo-Plutarch  accuses  him  of  nourishing 
a  special  prejudice  against  the  Thebans  because  they  had 
refused  to  gratify  his  cupidity ; '  and  another  writer  brings  a 
similar  charge  against  him  with  respect  to  the  Corinthians.^ 
He  has  also  been  taxed  more  generally,  and  in  modem  no  less 
than  ancient  times,^  with  showing  undue  favour  towards  the 
Athenians.     But  the  charges  of  prejudice  evaporate  with  the 
calumnies  of  which  they  are  the  complement,  and  a  reference 
to  his  work  shows  that  he  had  no  unfriendly  feeling  towards 
either  nation.     The  valour  displayed  by  the  entire  Boeotian 
cavalry  at  Platsea  is  honourably  noticed,^  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Thebans  on  the  occasion  receives  special  commemora- 
tion ;  ^  the  circumstances,  moreover,  of  the  siege  of  Thebes  ® 
are  decidedly  creditable  to  that  people.     The  Corinthians 
receive  still  more  striking  marks  of  his  good-wiU.     The  por- 
traiture of  their  conduct  from  the  time  that  they  became  a 
free  nation,  is  almost  without  exception  favourable.     They 
brave  the  displeasure  of  the  Spartans  by  withdrawing  their 
contingent  from  a  joint  army  of  Peloponnesians  at  a  most 
critical  moment,  purely  from  a  sense  of  justice  and  determina- 
tion not  to  share  in  doing  a  wrong.'     Subsequently  at   a 
council  summoned  by  Sparta  they  alone  have  the  boldness  to 
oppose  the  plan  of  the  LacedsBmonians  for  enslaving  Athens, 
and  to  expose  openly  before  all  the  allies  the  turpitude  of  their 
proposals.^      On  another  occasion    they   play  the  part   of 
peace-makers  between  Athens  and  Thebes.'    Somewhat  later. 


*  Quoting  Aristoplianes  of  BoBotia 
as  his  aathority,  p.  864  D. 

*  Dio  Chrysost  Orat  xxxvil  p.  456. 
>  See  Plat,    de  MaligiL   Herod,   p. 

S62,  A«,  where  the  writer  speaks  of 


the  charge  as  one  cominonly  made. 
•Herod,  ix.  6a 
7  Ibid.  ohs.  67  and  69. 
•  Ibid.  ohs.  86^       »  Ibid.  ▼.  75. 
» Ibid.  V.  92.  «  Ibid,  tL  108. 
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they  evade  an  express  law  of  their  state,  which  forbade  them 
to  give  away  ships  of  war,  and  liberally  make  the  Athenians 
a  present  of  twenty  triremes  ® — certainly  a  meritorious  act  in 
the  eyes  of  Herodotus.  In  the  Persian  war  they  act  on  the 
whole  a  strenuous  part,  only  inferior  to  that  played  by  the 
Athenians  and  the  Eginetans.  At  Artemisium  and  at  Salamis 
their  contingent  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  state  except 
Athens.'*  In  the  fight  at  the  latter  place  their  behaviour, 
according  to  the  version  which  Herodotus  manifestly  prefers, 
is  such  as  to  place  them  in  the  first  rank  for  bravery.'  Their 
contingent  at  Plataea  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  state  except 
Athens  and  Sparta;*  and  though,  together  with  the  great 
bulk  of  the  confederates,  they  were  absent  from  the  battle, 
they  are  mentioned  among  those  who  made  aU  haste  to 
redeem  their  fault  so  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  engagement.^ 
Finally,  at  MycalS  they  behave  with  great  gallantry,  and 
appear  next  to  the  Athenians  in  the  list  of  those  who  most 
distinguished  themselves.^  The  only  discredit  which  attaches 
to  the  Corinthians  in  connexion  with  the  war  regards  the 
conduct  of  their  naval  contingent,  and  especially  of  Adei- 
mantus,  its  commander,  in  the  interval  between  the  muster 
at  Artemisium  and  the  victory  at  Salamis.^  But  here  is  no 
evidence  of  any  peculiar  prejudice ;  for  they  are  merely  repre- 
sented as  sharing  in  the  feeling  common  to  all  the  Feloponne- 
sians,  and  their  prominency  is  the  result  of  their  eminent 
position  among  the  Spartan  naval  allies.  These  charges  of 
prejudice  and  iU-will  therefore  fall  to  the  ground  when  tested 
by  a  general  examination  of  the  whole  work  of  Herodotus,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  fairly  taxable  with  "  maUgnity," 
or  even  harshness  in  his  treatment  of  any  Greek  state. 

The  accusation  of  an  undue  leaning  towards  Athens  is  one 
which  has  prima  facie  a  certain  show  of  justice,  and  which  at 
any  rate  deserves  more  attention  than  these  unworthy  impu- 


*  Herod,  oh.  89. 

*  Ibid.  Tiii  1  and  48. 


•Ibid.  ix.  28. 

7  Ibid.  ch.  69.  » Ibid.  ch.  106. 

•  Ibid,  viii  6,  59,  61. 
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tations  of  spite  and  malice.  The  open  and  nndisgoised  admi- 
ration of  the  Athenians  which  Herodotus  displays  throughout 
his  work/  the  fact  that  to  Athens  he  was  indebted  for  a  home 
and  a  new  citizenship  when  expelled  from  his  native  country,* 
the  very  probable  fact  of  his  having  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians  a  sum  of  money  on  account  of  his  History,* 
make  it  not  unlikely  that  he  may  have  allowed  his  judgment 
to  be  warped  in  some  degree  by  his  favourable  feelings  towards 
those  to  whom  he  was  united  by  the  double  bond  of  gratitude 
and  mutual  esteem.  Again,  in  one  instance,  he  has  certainly 
made  an  indefensible  statement,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  add 
to  the  glory  of  the  Athenians  at  the  expense  of  other  Greeks.^ 
Still  a  careful  review  of  his  entire  narrative  will  show  that, 
however  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Athenians,  he  was 
no  blind  or  imdiscriminating  admirer,  but  openly  criticised 
their  conduct  where  it  seemed  to  him  faulty,  noticing  with  the 
same  unsparing  freedom  which  he  has  used  towards  others, 
the  errors,  crimes,  and  follies  of  the  Athenian  i)eople  and 
their  greatest  men.  Where  he  first  introduces  the  Athenians, 
he  speaks  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  **  loving  tyranny  better 
than  freedom,"  ^  and  about  the  same  time  he  notices  that  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  *^  one  of  the  silliest 
devices  to  be  found  in  all  history."*  After  the  establishment  of 
the  democracy,  he  ventures  to  call  in  question  the  wisdom  of 
great  Demus  himself,  taxing  him  with  "  deceivableness,"  and 
declaring  that  he  was  more  easily  deluded  by  fair  words  than 
an  individual.^  He  describes  the  general  spirit  of  the  Athenian 


>See  T.    79;    ri    112;    vii   139; 
▼ill  10,  109,  143,  14Ai  ix.  22,  27^, 
70,  &o. 
»  Snpri^  p.  21.  •  Ibid.  p.  la 

*  Herod,  vi  112.  It  is  oertainlj 
nntrae  to  saj  of  the  Athenians  at 
Marathon  that  they  *'  were  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  who  dared  to  look  npon 
the  Median  garb,  and  to  face  men 
ohid  in  that  fashion."  The  Ionian 
Greeks  fought  bravely  against  Har- 
pagns  (i  169);  the  Perinthians  re- 
sisted Megabazus  (▼.  2)  |  the  inmiMi* 


again,  assisted  bj  a  few  Athenians 
and  Sretrians,  met  the  Pwsians  in 
open  fight  at  Ephesns  (t.  102)  ;  the 
Qfprian  Greeks  fonght  a  Persian 
army  near  Salamis  (r.  110,  118)  ;  the 
Milesians  were  engsged  against 
another  in  Caria  (▼.  120)  ;  and  a  hard 
battle  was  fought  between  a  stronif 
body  of  Persians  and  an  army  of 
Ionian  and  Jik>lian  Greeks  near  Atar- 
nens  (vi.  28,  29). 

«  Ibid,  i  62.  •  Ibid.  oh.  60. 

» Ibid.  T.  97. 
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people  immediately  before  Marathon  as  timid  and  wavering/ 
coBdcnns  openly  their  treatment  of  the  heralds  of  Xerxes, 
vUeh  be  regards  as  bringing  them  justly  under  the  divine 
dispkamne,*  and  passes  a  still  more  severe  though  indirect 
emsve  npon  their  conduct  towards  the  Eginetans  in  the  case 
of  their  hostages.^  He  farther  exposes  their  spirit  of  detrac- 
tun  towards  their  rivals  by  relating  the  account  which  they 
0iTB  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Corinthians  at  Salamis,  and  at 
tfi«  tame  time  dearly  intimating  his  own  disbelief  of  it.*  In 
the  character  of  their  great  men,  with  the  solitary  exception 
of  Aiistides,  he  notes  flaws,  detracting  very  considerably  from 
the  admiration  to  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
esthled.  Besides  the  imputation  of  mercenary  motives  to 
Tkmisloeles,*  which  has  been  generally  remarked,  Clisthenes 
if  denied  the  merit  of  disinterestedness  in  the  policy  which 
farmed  his  special  glory,^  and  Miltiades  is  exhibited  as  engag- 
uk^  m  the  expedition  which  brought  disgrace  alike  on  himself 
tad  on  his  country,  to  gratify  a  private  pique.'  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said  with  any  truth  that  Herodotus  suffered  his 
ftlmiration  of  the  Athenians  to  degenerate  into  partizanship ; 
«  dad  more  than  assign  them  the  meed  of  praise  which  he 
bh  to  be,  and  which  reaUy  was,  their  due.  A  single  hyper- 
koliettl  expression,  which  his  own  work  affords  the  means  of 
eometing,  cannot  be  allowed  to  weigh  in  the  balance  against 
th«  gmefal  evidenee  of  candour  and  fairness  furnished  by  his 


taking  leave  of  this  subject,  it  seems  right  to  notice 
two  special  instances,  where  the  candour  of  Herodotus  is  very 
remarkably  displayed  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  tempta- 
tun.  Bora  and  bred  up  during  the  continuance  of  the  struggle 
bitaeoi  Greece  and  Persia,  himself  a  citizen  of  a  Greek  state 
which  only  sneoeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Persian  yoke  after  he 
grown  to  manhood,  and  led  by  his  own  opinions  to  sym- 


•  8Mi.  Ti  loe :  Mspi  1S4  I     •  Ibid.  Tiii  <  111.  ua 
•iM^viLisa     >iM.Tiea  « n>i<L  ▼.  ss  Md  ea 

•  iM.  TriL  aa  /     •  nrid.  Ti  isa 
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pathize  most  warmly  vdth  the  patriotic  side,  he  might  have 
been  pardoned  had  he  felt  a  little  bitterly  towards  that  grasp- 
ing people,  which,  not  content  with  ruling  all  Asia  from  India 
and  Bactria  on  the  one  hand,  to  Phoenicia  and  Lydia  on  the 
other,  envied  the  independence  and  sought  to  extinguish  the 
liberties  of  Greece.  In  lieu,  however,  of  such  a  feeling,  we 
find  the  very  opposite  tone  and  spirit  in  all  that  he  tells  us  of 
the  Persians.  Their  valour,^  their  simplicity  and  hardiness,^ 
their  love  of  truth,®  their  devoted  loyalty  to  their  princes,* 
their  wise  customs  and  laws,^  are  spoken  of  with  a  strength 
and  sincerity  of  admiration  which  strongly  marks  his  supe- 
riority to  the  narrow  spirit  of  national  prejudice  and  partiality 
too  common  in  every  age.  It  is  evidently  his  earnest  wish  and 
aim  to  do  justice  to  the  enemy  no  less  than  to  his  own  country- 
men. Hence  every  occasion  is  seized  to  introduce  traits  of 
nobility,  generosity,  justice,  or  self-devotion  on  the  part  of 
either  prince  or  people.'  The  personal  prowess  of  the  Persians 
is  declared  to  be  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks,^ 
and  constant  apologies  are  made  for  their  defeats,  which  are 
ascribed  to  deficiencies  in  their  arms,  equipment,  or  discipline,^ 
not  to  any  want  of  courage  or  military  spirit.  Of  course  the 
defects  of  the  nation  and  its  chiefs  are  also  recorded;  but 
there  is  every  appearance  of  an  honest  intention  to  give  them 
full  credit  for  every  merit  which  they  possessed,  and  the 
portraiture  is  altogether  about  the  most  favourable  that  we 


«  Herod,  vi.  113;  viii.  100, 113;  ix. 
62, 102,  &o. 

7  Ibid.  L  71 ;  ix.  122. 
»  Ibid,  i  136,  ISa 

*  Ibid.  viii.  B9 ;  oomp.  iii.  128, 154, 
155 ;  Tii  107,  and  viii  118,  where  the 
self -devotion,  though  not  regarded  as 
trae,  appears  to  be  considered 
natoraL 

^  Ibid,  i  187, 188 ;  iii  154 
« Ibid,  i  116 ;  iii  2,  74,  76,  128, 
140, 164.168, 160 ;  ▼.  25 ;  yi  SO,  119, 
▼ii   27-29,  106,  107,  136,   181,   194, 
237,  &0L 

*  Ibid.  ix.  62.     X^^mtti  ^v  rvr  iccU 


ol  *EXXi|rf  s,  md  oOic  Ix^*^*'  vA^i  xM- 
o'curdoi  (yii  211).  6  Udp^tm  vrporht  6wh 
fi€yd0€6s  Tc  icai  vX^Ocof  tdnht  irt^  loirroS 
fviirrc,  rap«urirofUp4tMf  re  tmt  tnmr  ica) 
T€pnrnrroiNr^«»y  vfpi  AAA^Aav  (riii.  16). 
TMK  fi^y  'EXX^Mpr  «rhr  KOfffn^  vtatfmx^^i^ 
rm¥  K«rh  To|ir,  tmt  Z\  oh  reray/Urttif  frt 
(viii  86).  o{  n4paai  tawtXm  UwT9t  ku\ 
wphs  AyfTirr^/Aoi^s  ^<rar  (ix.  62.)  Com- 
pare Y.  49,  where  the  desoriptioa  of  the 
Persian  equipment  prepares  ns  for  the 
ooming  defeats.  ^  ^x^  o^rfir  i^rl 
TOi^Sc*  r6^a  ical  «lxM^  ^P^X^  iam^vpiZns 
9k  ixot^^t  IpX^Tw  h  rits  fUx«a  Kok 
KvpfitiffiaM  M  Tjln  ict^tikji^u 
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of  any  Oriental  nation  eitiier  in  ancient  or  modem 


The  other  remarkable  instance  of  oar  anthor's  candour  is 

-  iiUioed  in  his  notice  of  Artemisia.*  Without  assigning  any 
:  irticiilar  weight  to  the  statements  of  Suidas  as  to  the  im- 
;•  runt  part  which  Herodotus  played  personally  in  the  drama 

f  HAlicamassian  politics,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  revolution 
.  y  which  the  tyranny  was  put  down  and  the  family  of  Arte- 
L.isia  expelkd  took  place  in  his  time,  his  views  and  sympathies 
r  .ait  have  been  altogether  on  the  popular  side.  He  must  un- 
:  aUcdly  have  felt,  even  if  he  did  not  act,  with  those  who 
1:  lY  out  the  tyrant,  and  brought  Halicamassus  into  the 
^tbrnian  confederacy.  The  warm  praise,  therefore,  and  open 
i.  imiration  which  he  bestows  on  Artemisia,  is  indicative  of  a 

*  .«T  mind*  which  would  not  allow  political  partizanship  to  blind 
.  a  to  individual  merit.  Of  course,  if  the  narrative  of  Suidas, 
'  <^pite  its  weak  authority,  should  be  true — ^which  has  been 
.iinitt*:d  to  be  possible^ — the  credit  accorded  to  the  Halicar- 
LMun  queen  would  be  a  still  more  notable  proof  of  candour. 

In  connexion  with  this  trait  it  may  be  further  observed 
*'.At  the  whole  work  of  Herodotus  exhibits  very  strikingly  his 
;•  l:tical  moderation  and  freedom  from  party  bias.    Though 

-  •hktfly  preferring  democratic  institutions  to  any  other,*  he 
•  foDy  aware  that  they  are  not  without  their  own  peculiar 

•  'u-,*  while  every  form  of  government  he  recognizes  to  have 

ruin  advantages.^     A  consequence  of  this  moderation  of 


'  ''^4wl   Xorv  jnctljT  obnerrM  i—       mo  hiffh  a  pUoo  in  our  esttmation. 
tbf  bc«l  Ti&dicAttno  of  the       Lit.  of  Greece,  toI.  ir.  p.  495. 


•  * 


i'«  fainiM*,  in  ao  far  M  rrfcarda  ,       •  HonxL  ru.  99 ;  riii.  6S,  87, 88, 102, 

i«.  w  the  fact,  that  while  103.                         '  8a|ni,  p.  14. 

'mtm,  <lrtaaled  acconat  of  that  p«Hiple  *  See  y.  78 ;  Ti.  6,  Ac. 

« -    aw  pi  ■■>■■.  and  cm  which  we  ■       *  Thono  are  very  utronglj  pat  in  the 

a'*   rhv#j  armatoinrd  to   funn  oar  speech  of  Mofcabjxaii  (iii.  81),  and  are 

€4  thrar  chaiarter.  is  that  frlaaced  at  in  the  foUowioK  pasngefl : 

by  Hemd(>ta«,  there  \m  no  iii.  142,  143 ;  ▼.  97 ;  ri.  109. 

th<«e  who  in  ancient  or  '        *  See  book  iii.  chii.  80-82,  and  com* 

have  flirored  on  the  wide  pare  the  praiae  ^ren  to  the  §h9idm  of 

:  tM  Onmtal   piJitict,  which   for  Ljcarxas  (i«  65,  66),  to  the  Mileiian 

»>'*^<Ma,  Taioor.  talent,  and  gene-  |   arisUicracy  (r.  28, 29),  and  to  the  first 

•  u,  eccapiee  or  dcatiiae  to  occopy  .   tyranny  of  Punstimioa  (i.  69,  ad  fin.). 
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feeling  is  that  fair  distribution  of  praise  and  blame  among 
persons  of  different  political  sentiments,  which  might  have 
been  imitated  with  advantage  by  the  modem  writers  who  have 
treated  of  this  period  of  history.  Herodotus  can  see  and 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  faults  in  popular  leaders,*  and  of 
virtues  in  oligarchs,  or  even  despots.'  He  does  not  regard  it 
as  his  duty  to  whitewash  the  characters  of  the  one,^  or  to 
blacken  the  memories  of  the  other.  And  the  same  dispassion- 
ateness appears  in  his  account  of  the  conduct  of  states.  The 
democratical  Argos  is  shown  to  have  pursued  a  more  selfish 
policy  throughout  the  Persian  war  than  almost  any  other 
Greek  power.*^  The  aristocratic  Egina  is  given  the  fullest 
credit  for  gallant  behaviour.^  There  is  no  attempt  to  gloss 
over  faults  or  failings  because  those  to  whom  they  attach  agree 
with  the  author  in  political  opinions,  or  to  exaggerate  or 
imagine  defects  in  those  of  opposite  views  .^ 

Herodotus  also  is,  for  a  Oreek,  peculiarly  free  from  the 
defect  of  national  vanity.  He  does  not  consider  his  own  nation 
either  the  oldest,®  or  the  wisest,^  or  the  greatest,^®  or  even  the 
most  civilized  of  all.  He  loves  his  country  dearly,  admires 
its  climate,^^  dehghts  in  its  free  institutions,  appreciates  its 
spirit  and  intelligence ;  but  he  is  quite  open  to  perceive  and 


'  Ab  in  Glisthenes  (v.  66,  69),  in 
ThemiatooleB  (viii.  4,  109,  110,  111, 
112),  and  in  Telesarchns,  the  Samian 
democrat  (iii.  142). 

'  Sofrides,  the  Corinthian  noble  (r. 
92),  Pisistratas  (i.  59),  MieandriaB 
(iii.  142),  CrioB  the  Eginetan  (yiii.  92, 
comp.  yi.  73),  and  Darius  himself,  are 
Bpeoimens. 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  the  chap, 
ters  in  book  vi.  which  defend  the 
AlomsBonidsQ  from  the  charge  of  baring 
been  in  lei^^e  with  the  Persians  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(chs.  12S-4)  form  an  attempt  of  this 
kind.  But  to  take  this  view  we  mast 
presume  their  goilt,  which  the  argn. 
ments  of  Herodotus  show  to  be  most 
improbable. 

•  Herod,  vu.  160—162;  ix.  12. 


•  Ibid.  Tii.  181 ;  viii.  91—03. 

'  If  there  is  any  exception  to  tbo 
general  practice  here  noted,  it  is  in 
the  pictnres  given  of  Greek  tyrant «. 
which  have  the  appearance  of  bctn  .r 
somewhat  overdrawn.  See  partieti. 
larlv  the  characters  of  Periander  (iii. 
48.53;  V.  92.  5  6,  7),  Polvcrates  (iii. 
39, 44, 123),  HistisBus  (iv.  137 ;  v.  lOG  ; 
vi.  3,  26,  29),  Cypselns  (v.  92,  §  5^, 
Aristagoras  (v.  37,  124),  Arcesilanii 
III.  (iv.  164),  and  Pheretima  (iv.  202) . 
Bat  the  fact  that  tyrants  are  somo. 
times  praised  (i.  59 ;  iii.  142 ;  vii.  99, 
&c.)  seems  to  show  that  at  least  Hero, 
dotas  has  no  intention  of  dealing 
unfairly  by  this  class  of  men. 

•  Herod,  ii.  2.         •  Ibid.  iiL  88. 
»  Ibid.  V.  3. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  106.    Compare  I  142. 
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hki^'/mledge  the  special  advantages,  whether  consisting  in 

-  .T»-nur  antiquity,  in  prodncts,  discoveries,  wise  laws,  or  grand 
^i  ftriking  monoments,  of  other  kingdoms  and  regions. 
£.7|4  and  Phrygia  are  the  most  ancient,  India  and  Thrace 
w-  iiio«t  powerful  countries ;  Babylonia  is  beyond  comparison 
\^.  i»t»t  fertile  in  grain ;  ^  Scythia  the  most  secure  against 
^TMOQ ;  *  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Lydia  possess  the  most 
V  Ditiful  works;'  Ethiopia  the  handsomest  and  longest-lived 
:.-r;*    Media  the  finest    horses;^    Arabia,   and  the  other 

-itremities  of  the  earth,*'  the  strangest  and  most  excellent 
am^^ties.*    Wise  laws  are  noted  as  obtaining  in  Persia,^ 

*  *'•  jljoia,*  Egypt,*  Venetia ; "  inventions  of  importance  are 
L*:nbatcd  to  the  Lydians,^  the  Carians,^  the  Babylonians," 
'--  Ei^yptians,^^  and  the  wild  races  of  northern  Africa; "  the 
V.  -(-tiiio  of  customs,  laws,  and  inventions  from  other  countries 

;  the  Greeks  i»  freely  admitted ;  ^*  the  inferiority  of  their  great 
T  rks  and  buildings  to  those  of  Egypt  receives  pointed  com- 
=.-nt ; "  their  skill  as  workmen,  as  sailors,  and.  as  builders  of 

-  [^,  iA  placed  in  unfavourable  comparison  with  that  of  the 
r :.  ftnicians,  especially  those  of  Sidon."  It  is  seldom  indeed 
'Jjki  an  author  is  found  so  thoroughly  national,  and  yet  at  the 
•lar  time  so  entirely  devoid  of  all  arrogant  assumption  of 
•;;»riuritT  on  behalf  of  his  nation.     His  hberahty  in  this 

*  -ptct  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  general  practice  of  his 
'  :attrTnien,  whose  contempt  of  ''barbarians''  was  almost 

*  .:ial  to  that  of  the  Giinese. 

Tbr  merits  of  Herodotus  as  a  writer  have  never  been  denied 

r  eaotest«d.    Before  attempting  any  analysis  of  the  qualities 

^  vLieh  this  exccUence  consists,  it  is  important  to  consider 

tcr^T  those  fiftults  or  blemishes  —  the  "anomalies  of  his 

'  as  they  have  been  called  ^ — which  detract  from  the 


L  ISS.    Conpwv  ir.  19S. 

•:*w  IT.  «&        Mbid.i.m. 

•  £••!  m.  MfmnAtZ.     CompMv  114. 
■  :^»!  m    U4I.  mad  ril  40. 

*  t^M  ttx.  10S.II4.    '  Ibid.  i.  186.7. 
'  rwi  L  M».7.         •  IbkL  a.  177. 

-  *M  I  IML  "  IWd.  L  S^ 

*  u^  L 171.        "  owt  iL  ioe. 


M  Ibid.  ii.  4,  B2,  lOe,  Ac }  ir.  180. 

u  Ibid.  St.  189. 

M  Ibid.  i.  171 1  il  4,  60,  (S,  109,  Ac. ; 
ir.  180,  1K9 ;  and  r.  68. 

V  Ibid.  ii.  14a 

^  Ibid.  Tii.  23,  44,  and  99. 

**  Mure's  Lit«ntiirD  of  GrMoe,  rol. 
It.  p.  854. 
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value  of  his  work  as  a  record  of  facts,  and  form  in  strictness 
of  speech  his  defects  as  an  historian.  These,  according  to  the 
verdict  of  modem  criticism,^  are  three  in  number — 1.  Credu- 
lity, or  an  undue  love  of  the  marvellous,  whether  in  religion, 
in  nature,  or  in  the  habits  of  men ;  2.  An  over-striving  after 
effect,  leading  to  exaggerations,  contradictions,  and  an  exces- 
sive infusion  of  the  anecdotical  element  into  his  work;  and, 
8.  A  want  of  critical  judgment  and  method,  shown  in  a  number 
of  oversights,  inaccuracies,  and  platitudes,  which  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  either  of  the  other  habits  of  mind,  but  seem 
the  mere  result  of  the  absence  of  the  critical  faculty.  These 
defects — ^the  existence  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny — 
require  to  be  separately  examined  and  weighed,  the  main 
question  for  determination  being  to  what  extent  they  counter- 
act the  natural  working  of  his  many  excellencies,  and  so 
injure  the  character  of  his  History. 

It  is  perhaps  not  of  much  importance  to  inquire  how  far 
the  admitted  credulity  of  Herodotus  was  the  consequence  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  so  necessary  and  excusable. 
He  will  not  be  the  better  historian  or  the  safer  guide  for  the 
fact  that  his  contemporaries  either  generally,  or  even  univer- 
sally, shared  his  errors.  Some  injustice  seems  to  have  been 
done  him  by  a  late  critic,  who  judges  him  by  the  standard  of 
an  age  considerably  later,  and  of  a  country  far  more  advanced 
than  his  own.'    But  this  question  does  not  affect  the  historica] 


>  Mure,  pp.  352  and  409,  410. 

*  Col.  Mure  repreBents  Herodotus  as 
<*in  all  essential  respects"  a  contem. 
porary  of  Thncydides  (p.  361),  and  even 
of  Aristophanes  (p.  353).  This  is  un. 
fair.  Thncydides  probably  outlived 
Herodotus  some  25  or  30  years,  and 
wrote  his  History  towards  the  close  of 
his  life— after  B.C.  404.  (See  Thncyd. 
i.  21-3 ;  ii.  65 ;  sub.  fin. ;  v.  26.)  Ari- 
stophanes was  bom  after  Herodotus 
had  recited  at  Athens,  in  B.c.  444  pro- 
bably (Schol.  Ar.  Ban.  502,  Arg.  £q.), 
and  only  began  to  exhibit  about  the 
time  of  our  author*s  death  (in  B.C.  427, 
Herodotus  dying  probably  in  B.c.  425). 


These  writers  belong,  therefore,  to  the 
generation  succeeding  Herodotus.  Peri 
cles  and  Anaxagoras  are  undoQbt€Kil5 
his  "  older  contemporaries,**  but  thcii 
minds  were  formed  at  Athens,  not  a< 
HalicamasBus.  In  the  rapid  develop^ 
ment  of  Greek  mental  life  after  tht; 
repulse  of  Xerxes,  Athens  took  tht 
lead,  and  soon  shot  far  ahead  of  even 
other  state ;  while  Halicamassus,  c^nc 
of  the  outlying  portions  of  the  Grociaz 
world,  would  be  among  the  last  u 
receive  the  impulse  propagated  fron 
a  far-off  centre.  Herodotus,  however 
was  certainly  behind,  while  Peridei 
and  Anaxagoras  were  before  the  ago. 
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*  4I A  of  his  work,  which  most  be  decided  on  absolute,  not  on 
:•  lAizre  groandB.  The  true  point  for  consideration  is,  how  far 
^^  vurk  is  injured  by  the  defect  in  question — ^to  what  extent 
/  IAS  disqualified  him  for  the  historian's  office. 

N«/v  the  credulity  of   Herodotus  in  matters  of  religion 

^ajonls  to  this.    He  belieyes  in  the  prophetic  inspiration  of 

Ujt  oracles,  in  the  fact  that  warnings  are  given  to  men  through 

rr^igies  and  dreams*  and  in  the  occasional  appearance  of  the 

.  ^  OQ  earth  in  a  human  form.    He  likewise  holds  strongly 

.c  di>ctiine  of  a  divine  Nemesis,  including  therein  not  only 

thbotian^  or  the  visible  punishment  of  presumption  and 

'Ikt  sins,  but  also  jealousy,  or  the  provocation  of  divine 

^^ctr  bj  mere  greatness  and  prosperous  fortune.    How  do 

'  .'V:  two  lines  of  behef  affect  his  general  narrative,  and  how 

.^  du  they  detract  from  its  authenticity  ? 

Wjth  rtfgard  to  the  former  class  of  supernatural  phenomena, 

-  mnst  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  they  are  for  the 

-  M  part  mere  excrescences,  the  omission  of  which  leaves  the 
..«:«jnc  narrative  intact,  and  which  may  therefore,  if  we  like, 
■  Mmply  pat  aside  when  we  are  employed  in  tracing  the  course 
.'  ?Trnts  recorded  by  our  author.    The  prodigies  of  Herodotus 

'.  •  amre  interfere  with  the  other  facts  of  his  History  than 

-  "^  which  Livy  so  copiously  relates,  even  in  his  later  books,' 
-^rfrrv  with  his.  They  may  offend  the  taste  of  the  modem 
:  adrr  bj  their  quaintness  and ''  frivolity,'*^  but  they  are  in  no 
vftT  inlerwoven  with  the  narrative,  so  that  it  should  stand  or 
IaL  with  them.  Omit  the  swarming  of  the  snakes  in  the 
k-i&arfas  of  Sardis,  and  the  flocking  of  the  horses  from  their 
:  stares  to  eat  them  before  the  capture  of  that  city,  and  the 
-apiiire  itself — ^nay,  even  the  circumstances  of  the  capture — 
ipp  imtooched  by  the  omission.     And  this  remark  extends 

«;  lod  the  prodigies  proper  to  omens,  dreams,  and  even  divine 

&f*f«armiiees.    Subtract  the  story  of  Epizelus  from  the  account 

i  the  battle  of  Marathon,  or  that  of  Fan  and  Pheidippidcs 

•  :««  tk  U;    Klii-  2,  80;   xliiu  13  ;  I       *  Hare,  |>.  36:{. 
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from  the  circnmstances  preceding  it,  and  nothing  else  need  hi 
struck  ont  in  consequence.  This  cannot  indeed  be  said  of  the 
oracles,  or  of  the  dreams  in  some  instances ;  on  them  the 
narrative  occasionally  hinges,  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alter- 
native  of  rejecting  large  portions  of  the  story  as  told  by  oui 
author,  or  accepting  his  facts  and  explaining  them  on  our  own 
principles.  Even  if  we  are  sceptical  altogether  as  to  the  pro- 
phetic power  of  the  oracles,^  or  as  to  any  divine  warning  bein^ 
given  to  the  heathen  in  dreams,*  we  may  still  beUeve  that 
events  happened  as  he  states  them,  explaining,  for  instance, 
the  visions  of  Xerxes  and  Artabanus  by  a  plot  in  the  palace, 
and  the  oracles  concerning  Salamis  by  the  foresight  of  Themis- 
tocles.  Cases,  however,  of  this  kind,  where  the  supposed 
supernatural  circumstance  forms  a  leading  feature  in  the  chain 
of  events,  are  rare,  amounting  to  not  more  than  four  or  five 
in  the  entire  work.^  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  the  super- 
natural circumstances  are  more  numerous,  more  prominent, 
and  more  inexphcable  on  rational  grounds  in  the  portion  of 
the  work  which  treats  of  remoter  times  and  less  well  known 
countries.      Without  disappearing  altogether,  they  become 


*  Col.  Mure  speaks  somewhat  oon- 
temptaooBlj  of  those  "pions  persans 
who  moline  to  believe  in  the  reality  of 
a  demoniac  inspiration  having  been  for 
some  wise  purpose  conceded  hj  the  true 
God  to  the  Delphic  Apollo"  0-  ».  a) ; 
bat  he  brings  no  argoment  against 
them  except  that  certain  oracles — or 
rather  a  single  oracle,  for  his  reference 
to  Herod,  ix.  43  is  mistaken — which 
were  not  fulfilled  in  our  author's  time, 
remain  nnfnlfilled  to  the  present  day. 
Bat  no  one  ever  snppoeed  that  all  the 
oracles  delivered  at  Delphi  or  other 
places  were  inspired.  Those  who  deny 
any  demoniac  inflaence  to  the  oraoalar 
shrines  have  to  explain— 1.  The  jms- 
sage  of  the  Acts  referred  to  below 
(note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  48) ;  2.  The  fact 
of  the  defect  of  oracles  soon  after  the 
pablication  of  Christianity  (Plat,  de 
Defect.  Or.  vol.  ii.  pp.  431-2)  ;  and  3. 
The  general  convictioa  of  the  early 
Christian  Fathers,  that  the    oracles 


were  inspired.  (See  Eoseb.  Pnep.  Ev. 
books  V.  and  vi. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  p.  728;  Theodoret.  Therap.  Senn. 
X.  p.  628,  Ac.;  Aagastin.  de  Divin. 
Dsdmon.  Op.  vi.  p.  370,  et  seqq.  Ac.) 

(  The  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  AbimelcK^h. 
Nebachadnezxar,  Pilate's  wife,  and 
Cornelias,  are  indications  that  the  be- 
lief of  the  Greeks  in  the  occasional 
inspiration  of  dreams,  which  was  at 
least  as  old  as  Homer  — ml  ydp  r'  6i^ 
ix  Ai6s  4art9,  D.  L  63 — had  a  founda- 
tion in  fact. 

7  The  dream  of  Astyages  concern- 
ing his  daughter  Mandan^ — the  satin, 
faction  by  the  Delphic  oracle  of  the 
test  offered  by  Cnssus — the  rision>4 
of  Xerxes  and  Artabanus — and  tho 
famous  oracle  concerning  the  woodeo 
wall  and  Salamis,  are  almost  the  onlv 
points  in  the  supernatural  machinery 
on  which  any  extent  of  narrative  can 
be  said  to  turn. 


»A- 
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-  ^.  iCMBtj  as  we  approach  nearer  to  Herodotns's  own  age, 
^  w  the  events  which  form  the  special  sabject  of  his 
l*«-iT.  Thus  their  interference  is  mainly  with  those  parts 
'  tjjr  History  of  which  the  authority  is  even  otherwise  the 
•  ^«9i,  and  becomes  trifling  when  we  descend  to  those  times 
:  YfiiiDg  which  oar  author  had  the  best  means  of  obtaining 


r>  mode,  however,  in  which  our  author's  belief  in  this 

*^  i  iopematoral  agency  is  supposed  to  have  most  seriously 

^rvkd  from  bis  historical  value  is  by  the  influence  it  is 

•  ^:!it  to  have  exercised  upon  the  choice  which  he  often  had 

=A4«  among  various  versions  of  a  story  coming  to  him 

-^  tokraUy  equal  authority."    It  is  argued  that  he  would 

-^h  to  prefer  the  version  which  dealt  most  largely  in  the 

->nittaral  element,  thus  reversing  the  canon  of  criticism 

■  vLidi  a  modem  would  be  apt  to  proceed.  Nor  can  it  be 
.jfi  that  this  may  sometimes  have  been  the  case.  The 
'Rtttond,  especially  if  removed  a  little  from  his  own  time, 
•  a  4  shock  him,  or  seem  to  him  in  the  least  improbable. 

vtioU  therefore  readily  accept  it,  and  he  would  even,  it 
««'•  U  allowed^  be  drawn  to  it  as  a  means  of  enlivening  his 
-Tuifie.    Il  is  however  unfair  to  represent  him  as  ''  a  man 

■  •*'Aily  intent  on  bringing  all  the  affairs  of  life  into  con- 
viih  some  special  display  of  divine  interposition." 

than  one  occasion  he  rejects  a  supernatural  story  or 

'^ttataon,  fn^lerring  to  it  a  plain  matter-of-fact  account. 

•3QMts  tbAt  when  after  three  days  of  violent  storm,  during 

■ « the  Magi  strove  to  appease  the  wind  by  incantations  and 

-r^ets,  the  tempest  at  last  ceased,  it  was  not  so  much  their 

M  rites  which  had  the  desired  effect  as  that  the  fury  of 

'  air  was  spent.*    He  declines  to  accept  the  Athenian 

^&t  uf  the  flight  of  Adeimantus  from  Salamis,  though  it 

*«ic«  the  prodigy  of  a  phantom  ship.^    He  refuses  credit  to 


Vi^  PL  9A».  I      I  Ibid.  riii.  91.     Comp.  r.  86. 

'<  Til.   Ufl. 
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the  story  that  Cyras  was  suckled  by  a  bitch.*  His  api>etite 
for  the  sapematural  is  therefore  not  indiscriminate;  and 
perhaps  if  we  possessed  the  complete  works  of  his  contempo- 
raries we  should  find  him  far  oftener  than  has  been  suspected 
preferring  a  less  to  a  more  marvellous  story.' 

There  is  one  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  credulity  of 
Herodotus  with  respect  to  oracles,  prodigies,  &c.,  requires  to 
be  considered  before  we  absolutely  pronounce  it  a  very  serious 
defect  in  him  as  an  historian.  Granting  that  it  detracts 
somewhat  from  his  value  as  an  authentic  narrator  of  facts,  has 
it  not  a  compensatory  advantage  in  placing  him  more  on  a 
level  with  the  mass  of  his  countrymen,  in  enabling  him  to 
understand  and  portray  them  better,  and  inducing  him  to  put 
more  fuUy  upon  record  a  whole  class  of  motives  and  feelings 
which  did  in  point  of  fact  largely  influence  their  conduct? 
Would  the  cold  scepticism  of  Thucydides  have  given  us  a  truer 
picture  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Persian  attacks  were  met, — 
the  hopes  that  stimulated,  and  the  belief  that  sustained  a 
resistance  almost  without  a  parallel,  which  may  have  been 
mere  patriotism  in  the  leaders,  but  in  the  mass  was  certainly 
to  a  great  extent  the  fruit  of  religious  enthusiasm  ?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  the  Greeks  of  the  age  immediately  preceding 
Herodotus  were  greatly  influenced  by  oracles,  omens,  prodi- 
gies, and  the  like,  and  are  we  not  enabled  to  understand  them 
better  from  the  sympathising  pages  of  a  writer  who  partici- 
pated in  the  general  sentiment,  than  from  the  disdainful 
remarks  of  one  who  from  the  height  of  his  philosophical 


'  Herod,  i.  122.  Further  instanoes  of 
what  might  be  called  a  Tationalismg 
tendency  are  ii.  57  and  yii.  129  ad  fin. 

'  It  ia  not  quite  clear  what  sort  of 
"exaggerations"  those  were  which 
caused  Herodotns  to  reject  three  ac- 
counts which  he  had  heard  of  the  early 
history  of  Gyrus  (i.  95).  Probably, 
howerer,  they  included  a  number  of 
manrellous  details,  like  the  suckling 
by  a  bitch,  which  he  expressly  dis- 
credits. It  is  certain  that  there  were 
often  accounts    current   among    the 


Greeks  of  transactions  included  with- 
in  the  sphere  of  his  History,  wherein 
the  wonderful  and  supernatural  played 
a  more  important  part  than  he  assigns 
to  them.  Instances  are,  the  story  i>f 
Gygee,  as  told  by  Hato  (Bep.  ii.  pp. 
859,  360),  the  narrative  of  the  Persian 
retreat  contained  in  iEsohylus  (BerK. 
497-509),  and,  probably,  the  history  i>f 
the  first  Persian  expedition  undor 
Hardonius,  as  Charon  gave  it.  (Fr.  3  ; 
cf.  suprdk,  p.  43.) 
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looks  down  with  a  calm  contempt  upon  the  weak- 
>*•  tad  credulity  of  the  multitude  ?  At  any  rate,  is  it  not  a 
'.xffj  duuDoe  which  has  given  us,  in  the  persons  of  the  two 
•  mA^sI  and  most  eminent  of  Greek  historians,  the  two  oppo- 

>  phimn  of  the  Greek  mind,  religiousness  bordering  upon 
<i;«fititkm,  and  shrewd  practical  sense  verging  towards 
-^fodsm?  Without  the  corrective  to  be  derived  from  the 
«.rk  of  Herodotus  ordinary  students  would  have  formed  a 
''TT  imperfect  notion  of  the  real  state  of  opinion  among  the 
-  Tf%kM  on  religious  matters,  and  many  passages  of  their 
woold  have  been  utterly  unintelligible.^  It  seems 
not  too  much  to  say  that  we  of  later  times  gain  more 
lose  by  this  characteristic  of  our  author,  which 
./ohfied  him  in  an  especial  way  to  be  the  historian  of  a 
'T^id  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  sceptical  spirit,  when  a  tone 
:  mixkd  eongenial  to  his  own  was  prevalent  throughout  the 
HrlWnic  world,  and  a  belief  in  the  supernatural  was  among 
'->  mnaca  which  had  the  greatest  weight  in  shaping  events 
izA  dKcrmining  their  general  course. 

The  belief  of  Herodotus  in  the  pervading  influence  of  the 
.'UM  Nemesis — a  belief  which,  in  the  form  and  degree  in 
*^:di  it  is  maintained  through  his  History,  seems  to  have 
■•«&  peeoliar  to  himself,  and  not  shared  in  by  his  compatriots  ' 
— .*  regarded  as  having  worked  "  even  more  prejudicially  to 
Ui:  aatbenticity  of  his  narrative  than  his  vein  of  popular 


*  Aj  tW  fcment  ooDseqarat  npon 
-«  »«iilMtMa  of  the  MeroariM,  which 
-:  w  iw  ncaO  mad  thereby  to  the 
'-'-!'«-<-  oi   AksibmAf-imlj  to  be 


'  •■ 


thought  is  Teiy  strongly  marked  in 
JRachjluB,  The  pecnliftrity  in  the 
form  of  the  Herodote«n  notion  con. 
•itte  in  this — that  he  regards  mere 
bf  thm  deep  religiooa  f eeting  |  greatness  and  good  fortime,  apart  from 
oi  the  Athenians.     (See      anj  impietj  or  arroganoe,  as  provoking 

the  wrath  of  Ood.  (See  note  ^  on 
book  i.  ch.  82,  and  compare  iii.  40,  vii. 
10,  S  6,  6,  and  46,  ad  fin.)  Ue  also 
seems  to  consider  that  evorf  striking 
calamity  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a 
Tisitatian  (ri.  75;  Tii.  133,  Ac),  and 
further,  he  carries  the  notion  of  n*. 
tribntire  suffering  into  comparatirelj 


voL  Tii.  pp.  229.232, 
thM  fssairB  of  history  is  rery 

) 
'  4  theory  vi  DiTJae  rsCribution  was 
'■«««  m  Grsece,  but  it  was  limited 
-  '•«»  pMawhaiiiil  ia  this  life  of  signal 
^'^  .#  oBparty  or  other  wickedness, 
of  the  <iffender  or  of  his 
(CY.  Ilerod.  ii.  120,  ad  |  tnsignifioant  oases  (ri  72,  135). 
^  sad  w  7S,  ad  fin.)    This  line  of   . 
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superstition."^  Here  again  the  mode  in  which  his  belief 
affected  his  historic  accuracy  is  thought  to  have  been  by 
influencing  his  choice  among  different  versions  of  the  same 
story.  It  is  admitted  that  he  was  too  honest  to  falsify  his 
data ;  ^  but  it  is  said  ®  that  in  ''  almost  every  case  "  there  would 
be  several  versions  of  a  story  open  to  his  adoption,  and  he 
would  naturally  prefer  that  one  which  would  best  illustrate 
his  theory  of  Nemesis.  Undoubtedly  where  the  different 
accounts  came  to  him  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  authority 
such  a  leaning  might  determine  his  choice;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that,  where  the  authority  was  unequal,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  improperly  biassed  by  his  devotion  to 
the  Nemesiac  hypothesis.  The  attempts  made  to  prove  such 
an  undue  bias  mostly  fail ;  ^  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 


•  More,  p.  869. 

7  Ibid.  p.  376.  «  Ibid.  p.  369. 

*  Col.  More  has  brought  forward 
fonr  examples  of  the  distortion  of  his- 
tory bj  Herodotus  in  furtherance  of 
the  Nemesiao  theory — ^viz. :  the  cases 
of  CrcBsus,  Cambyses,  Cleomenes,  and 
the  Spartan  henklds,  Nicolas  and 
Andristus.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
he  dwells  principally  upon  the  sup- 
posed anachronism  involred  in  bring- 
ing Solon  to  the  court  of  Croesus, 
which  is  shown  below  (i.  29,  note  ^)  to 
bo  quite  a  possible  event.  In  the  case 
of  Cambyses,  he  looks  on  Herodotus  as 
having  preferred  the  Egyptian  to  the 
Persian  account  of  his  death  (which 
latter  he  thinks  to  be  the  true  one, 
and  to  be  preserved  to  us  in  Ctesias), 
because  its  features,  though  highly 
improbable,  were  retributiTc  (pp.  370, 
37i).  But,  as  he  confesses  in  a  note, 
the  tale  in  Ctesias  is  not  the  Persian, 
nor  the  true  account,  but  one  of  that 
writer's  inventions ;  and  the  narrative 
of  Herodotus  is  proved  by  the  Behis- 
tun  inscription  to  be  correct,  except 
in  representing  the  wound  which  Cam- 
byses gave  himself  as  accidental,  a 
])oint  which  does  not  help  the  Neme. 
sis.  With  respect  to  Cleomenes,  he 
thinks  that  his  suicide  ought  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  his  habits  of  drink. 


ing;  but  as  it  is  Herodotus  himself 
who  records  these  habits,  and  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  Spartans 
that  the  madness  of  Cleomenes  arose 
from  them,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
perverted,  or  even  concealed,  history, 
in  order  to  give  more  likelihood  to  his 
own  Nemesiac  views.  In  the  fourth 
case,  that  of  the  envoys.  Col.  Mure, 
comparing  Thucyd.  ii.  67,  with  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  supposes  that 
there  were  "two  accounts  of  the  af- 
fair, one  describing  Nicolas  and  An^. 
ristus  as  two  out  qf  H»,  or  but  one> 
third  of  the  mission,  the  other  as  two 
out  of  three**  and  that  Herodotus  was 
tempted  to  prefer  the  latter  number 
by  **  the  broader  shadow  of  plausibility 
which  it  gave  to  his  own  case  of  retri- 
butive  vengeance"  (p.  375).  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  two  stories.  Hero- 
dotus  nowhere  states  the  number  of 
the  ambassadors.  He  probably  knew 
the  details  of  the  affair  just  as  weU  as 
Thucydides,  as  appears  from  the  mi- 
nuteness of  his  account  (supn^  p.  29, 
note  ^).  His  narrative,  however,  was 
only  concerned  with  the  fate  of  two 
out  of  the  six — ^namely,  Nicolas  and 
An^stns — and  he  need  have  men- 
tioned no  others ;  it  is  quite  casually, 
and  merely  on  account  of  his  indi. 
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>  %  prodacible  instance  of  it.^  Moreover  it  is  beyond  the 
tnUi  to  say  that  in  '^ahnost  every  case**  there  would  be 

-  vrnl  versions ;  and  when  there  were,  it  shonld  be  borne  in 
L..iid  that  it  was  his  general  practice  to  give  them.'  Further, 
:^'  theory  of  Herodotus  certainly  is  not  that  "  every  act  of 
venial  lolly  or  injustice  "  must  have  a  special  Nemesis ;  or  at 
'^4  it  is  not  his  theory  that  every  such  act  must  have  a 
7>iUe  Nemesis  which  can  be  distinctly  attached  to  it  by  the 
.  .•V)rian ;  for  he  professes  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what  punish- 
1.-  nt  the  Athenians  received  for  their  conduct  toward  the  heralds 

f  Darius ;  *  and  many  instances  even  of  flagrant  impiety  are 

:  n^jnied  by  him  without  any  notice  of  their  having  drawn 

vn  a  special  visitation/    Herodotus  is  not,  therefore,  under 

-  -J  ^17  strong  temptation  to  warp  or  bend  history  in  accord- 
.TiOfr  with  the  exigences  of  his  Nemesiac  theory;  for  that 
*-*«»ffy  does  not  oblige  him  to  show  that  all  crimes  are 
:  loished;    and  if   it  requires  him,  in  the  case  of   signal 

.lamities,  to  assign  a  cause  provocative  of  them,  yet  as  he 

..IT  find  the  cause  in  the  conduct  of  ancestors,'  in  mere  ante- 

r  prosperity,*  in  fate,^  or  in  an  unwitting  contravention  of 

'  -  •' ,'  no  less  than  in  the  moral  conduct  of  the  individual,  he 

•tjmH  experience  any  great  difficulty  in  accounting  for  such 


that  he  Bunes  Ari>  -  more  oompleto  (see  Estay  i.  nib  fin.). 
'"u  lasochaeaAc  tb«iii#heM>imt«f  !  Am  groM  an  instance  is  the  story  of 
-*^^  W  trnktm  as  impljini^  the  «f«       Polycrates,  where  the  rennnoiation  of 


fm.     Airain,    Oil.    More  !   alliance  bj  Amasis,  and  the  loss  and 

•  '•itf  to  think  that  Herodotus  pnr*  recoreiy  of  the  rin|f,  seem  to  be  pore 

"'■T  roacvAled  the  *'  hunan  Nome  fictions.     Bat    in   neither  case   is  it 

vbich  was  rralljr  inTolTed  in  the  qaito  clear    that    Uerodotas    had    a 


■m.    80  far  from  this  beiniif  ■   choice  between  different  accounts. 

H«rndatQs  adds  a  particular  '  Sec  i.  1-5,  19,  20,  27,  70,  75,  Ac. ; 

with  the  human  Nemesis,  ii.  181;  iii.  IJI,  9,  90,  Ac;  ir.  6-11, 

•ft  M  But  ffiren  by  Thncydides—  150.4;  r.  86.6;  ri.  M,  75.81,  121.4; 

that  Aa^ristus  had  himself  been  rii.  213.4. 230 ;  Tiii. 9i,  117120 ;  ix.  74. 

:^r>d  ta  the  rrueltiea  which  pro-  *  Herod,  vii.  183. 


'i  theesfl«nt«tiii  of  the  ambassadors  *  Ibid.  i.  60. 159,  IGO ;  ii  124^ ;  T.  63, 

vay  rtf  rppruals.     In  fact.  Hero.       67;  Ti.86.91. 
'M  wmUd   Boi  feel  that  a  human   )       *  As  in  the  case  of  the  heralds,  and 


"^<v«d  with  a  dtviae  Nemesis.  in  that  of  Cnssus  to  some  extent  (see 

••f  tW  cMee  broQfrht  forward  by  '    i.  13,  91). 

Xarv,  that  of  CroMus  seems  to  be  •  Herod.  L  32;   iii.  40,  126|  rii.  10, 

'•Jt  f«e  when*  historr  has  rmlljr  "    |  5. 

s  distorted  to  make  the  Nemcirii  '       '  Ibid.  L  &  *  Ibid,  ii  183. 
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calamities  without  travelling  beyond  the  domain  of  fact  into 
the  region  of  fable  and  invention.  It  is  indeed  far  more  in 
his  choice  of  facts  to  record  than  in  his  choice  among  different 
versions  of  the  same  facts  that  our  author's  favourite  theory 
of  human  life  has  left  its  trace  upon  his  History.  The  great 
moral  which  he  had  himself  drawn  from  his  wide  survey  of 
mundane  events  was  that  which  the  word  *'  Nemesis/'  taken 
in  its  widest  sense,  expresses.  And  this,  his  own  predominant 
conviction,  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the  world  by  means  of 
his  writings.  Perhaps  the  chief  attraction  to  him  of  his  grand 
theme — ^the  reason  that  induced  him  to  prefer  it  to  any  other 
which  the  records  of  his  own  or  of  neighbouring  countries 
might  have  offered — ^was  the  pointed  illustration  which  it 
furnished  of  greatness  laid  low — of  a  gradual  progression  to 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  glory  and  prosperous  fortune,  followed 
by  a  most  calamitous  reverse.'  And  the  principle  which  may 
be  supposed  to  have  determined  him  in  the  selection  of  his 
main  subject  had  the  amplest  field  for  exercise  when  the  ques- 
tion was  concerning  the  minor  and  more  ornamental  portions 
— the  episodes,  as  they  are  generally  caUed — ^which  constitute 
so  considerable  a  part  and  form  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  the 
History.  In  the  choice  of  the  episodes,  and  still  more  in  the 
length  to  which  they  should  be  pursued,  and  the  elaboration 
which  should  be  bestowed  on  them,  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
been  guided  to  a  very  great  extent,  though  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, by  their  fitness  to  inculcate  the  moral  lesson  which 
he  was  especially  anxious  to  impress  on  men.  Hence  the 
length  and  finish  of  the  legend  of  Croesus,  and  of  the  histories 
of  Cambyses,  Polycrates,  Cleomenes,  Oroetes,^  &c. ;  hence  the 
introduction  of  such  tales  as  those  of  Helen,*  Glaucus,® 
Pythius,*  Artayctes;*  every  occasion  is  seized  to  deepen  by 
repetition  the  impression  which  the  main  narrative  is  calou* 


'  His  other  work,  the  history  of  the 
Assyrian  Monarchy,  would  similar^ 
have  comprised  the  rise  of  an  enor- 
mous power,  and  a  still  more  complete 
OTerthrow. 


1  Herod,  iii.  120.128. 

«  Ibid,  ii  113.120.  » Ibid.  vi.  86. 

<  Ibid.  Tii.  27-29,  38,  39. 

*  Ibid.  iz.  116-120. 
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UtfJ  to  prodnoe ;  and  thus  a  space  quite  disproportionate  to 
tbesr  hifftorical  interest  is  assigned  to  certain  matters  which 
jroperiy  belong  to  the  narrative,  while  others  which  scarcely 
v^oie  within  the  sphere  of  the  narrative  at  all,  find  a  place  in 
.1  owing  to  their  moral  aspect. 

Tbe  credulity  of  Herodotos  in  respect  of  marvels  in  nature 
uki  extraordinary  customs  among  the  remoter  tribes  of  men 
itf  imdoabiedly  had  the  effect  of  introducing  into  his  work  a 
:.zmber  of  statements  which  the  progress  of  our  knowledge 
«bafW8  OB  to  be  untrue,  and  which  detract  from  the  value 
iboug^  they  add  to  the  entertainingness  of  his  pages.  But 
ti«fle  fictions  are  not  nearly  so  many  as  they  have  recently 
>«n  made  to  appear  ;*  and  their  occurrence  is  the  necessary 
(.  Qseqoence  of  our  author's  adoption  of  a  principle  which  the 
f-.jmm5tance8  of  the  time  justified,  and  to  which  the  modem 
reader  is  greatly  beholden.  In  dealing  with  this  class  of 
subjects  be  was  obliged  to  lay  down  for  himself  some  rule 
r.oiceming  the  reports  which  he  received  from  others;   and 


*  CtL  If  ore  has  indaded  amonit  the  '    facU  (see  note  on  ir.  23).    Oocaaion* 

acwdibW  nr  unpoMible  mftrrels  re-  ally  Col.  More  helps  his  argument  by 

-artod  b^  Heffwiotiu  **  a  considerable  a  mistranslation,  as  when  he  says  that 

Lbrr  ti  statemraU  which  there  is  Herodotos  describes  among  other  curi- 


%  €  tfar  sWhttfvt  reaaoB  to  question : —  ociitics  found  at  Platiea, "  a  head,  the 

M    tW    mmunct    of    men    withont  sknll,  jaws,  gums^  and  teeth  of  which 

•■■ns   in   Wcwtrm   Africa  (it.  l^i),  were  of  a  single  piece  of  bone"  (p. 

-  two  sinffnlar  breeds  of  sheep  in  379;  Hcrodotas  haring  in  fact  men- 

••^M^  with  ihr  cantrivanoe  for  pre-  tioned  a  sknll  without  sntores,  i.e.^  one 

bT-air  tBe  )oat  tails  of  the  one  kind  in  which  the  sntares  did  not  appear ; 

'-  m  lajvrr  (itL  IZ\  the  fact  of  a  race  and  also,  as  a  separate  marrel,  two 

:«v{hs«    vpi  n    scaffoldings    in    the  jaws,  an  upper  and  an  under,  wherein 

-!  vidle  4^  lake  PrsAas,  and  Hring  upon  the  teeth,  incisors,  and  grinders  (70^- 

1-k  ir.  1<>.  the  existence  of  a  hald  ^oc,  ••grinders,"  not  "gvms*')  were 
-w  bvvfttd  ScTtfaia  (it.  23),  the  pecu-    1   joined    t<igether    and   formed   but   a 

ar  firm  t4  oaanibalism  ascribed  to  single  bone,  which  is  a  posmble  result 


•  ■• 


(i.  2l<>)  and  others  (iii.       of  ossi6cation.     This  is  perhaps  the 
2^    rr  9f»i.  and  the  eccentric  customs      gniMcst  instance  of  the  kind ;  but  the 


lit  rvgard   U»  women  of  the  Kasa-       Mime  spirit  of  undue  leaning  is  sliown 
IT    172),   Indians  (iiL  101),       in  representing  it  as  unquestionable 


(i.    203),  kc,      Vanj    of  that  Herodotus  meant  to  giTe  his  bald 
ftwl  c>oer  parallels  in  the  ob-  men   (iT.   23)    «*  unusually   long    and 
tH.mm  id    cAher    traTellers    (see  bnshj   birds'*  when  this  is  onlj  a 
»•««•  <n  IT.  ia4 :  iii.  113 ;  and  t.  16) ;  p<w«ible.  and  not  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
are  periiapa  exagirerations,  but  bable  Hindering  of  the  passage.    (See 
ttCcreeUB^    notioea   of    real  notoadloc.) 


94        EXTRAORDINAKY  REPORTS  OFTEN  DISBELIEVED.      Lif«  and 


if  he  did  not  resolve  to  suppress  them  entirely — ^a  course  of 
proceeding  that  all  probably  would  agree  in  regretting — he 
could  only  choose  between  reporting  all  alike,  whether  they 
seemed  to  him  credible  or  incredible,  and  making  his  own 
notion  of  their  credibility  the  test  of  their  admission  or 
rejection.  Had  he  belonged  to  an  age  of  large  experience, 
and  to  one  when  travels  as  extensive  as  his  own  were 
common,  it  might  have  been  best  to  pursue  the  latter  course, 
trusting  to  future  travellers  to  complete  from  their  wider 
observation  the  blanks  which  he  would  thus  have  left 
voluntarily  in  his  descriptions.  But  Herodotus  lived  when 
knowledge  of  distant  countries  was  small,  and  travels  such  as 
his  very  uncommon ;  he  had  been  the  first  Greek  visitant  in 
many  a  strange  land,  and  knew  that  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood of  others  penetrating  further,  or  even  so  far  as  himself. 
He  was  also  conscious  that  he  had  beheld  in  the  course  of  his 
travels  a  number  of  marvels  which  he  would  have  thought 
quite  incredible  beforehand  \^  and  hence  he  felt  that,  however 
extraordinary  the  reports  which  reached  him  of  men  or 
countries,  they  might  nevertheless  be  true.  He  therefore 
thought  it  best  to  give  them  a  place  in  his  work,  but  with  the 
general  protest  that  he  did  not,  by  recording  a  thing,  intend 
to  declare  his  own  belief  in  it.®  Sometimes  he  takes  the 
liberty  of  expressing,  or  by  a  sly  innuendo  implying,  his 
distinct  disbelief ;®  sometimes  by  relating  the  marvel  as  a  fact, 
and  not  merely  as  what  is  said,  he  lets  us  see  that  he  gives  it 
credence;^  but  generally  he  is  content  to  reserve  his  own 
opinion,  or  perhaps  to  keep  his  judgment  in  suspense,  and 
simply  to  report  what  he  had  heard  from  those  who  professed 
to  have  correct  information."    And  to  this  judicious  resolution 


f  As  the  productiveness  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  the  size  to  which  plants 
grew  there  (i.  193). 

"  See  book  yii.  ch.  162. 

•  As  in  ii.  28,  56,  67, 131 ;  iii.  116, 
116 ;  iv.  25,  81,32,  36,42,  105  ;  r.  10; 
and  by  an  innuendo,  iniv.  191. 

^  As  in  his  acoonnt  of  the  Fhosnix 
(ii.  78),  of  the  bald  men  (It.  23-5),  of 


the  collection  of  ladanmn  fmn  the 
beards  of  goats  (iii.  112),  of  the  sweet 
scent  that  is  wafted  from  Arabia  (iii. 
118),  of  the  Nenri  leaving  their  country 
on  account  of  serpents  (iv.  195),  of  the 
wild  asses  which  did  not  drink  (iv.l92) , 
and  of  the  extraordinazy  skull  and  jaws 
found  on  the  field  of  Ratsoa  (ix.  83). 
<  See  i.  140,  202s  u.  32,  33,  75; 
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c  hit  part  the  modera  reader  is  greatly  indebted.  Had  he 
vrided  on  recording  nothing  but  what  he  positively  believed, 
v-  shoald  have  lost  altogether  a  number  of  the  most  interest- 
/ .:  purtions  of  his  History.'  Had  he  even  allowed  positive 
:.^t«ciief  to  act  as  a  bar  to  admission  into  his  pages,  we  should 
lATif  b«^n  deprived  of  several  of  the  most  important  notices 
vLich  his  work  contains.  The  circumstance  which  is  to  us 
::.c«]fitr>)Tertible  evidence  of  the  fact — ^intrinsically  so  hard  to 
credit — that  Africa  was  circumnavigated  by  the  Phoenicians 
i«  e«rly  as  the  seventh  century  before  our  era,  the  marvel 
iAm<4j  reported  by  the  voyagers,  that  as  they  sailed  they 
"had  the  son  on  their  right,*'^  was  one  which  Herodotus 
L.<tiiietly  rejected  as  surpassing  belief.  He  also  saw  no 
rroonds  for  admitting  the  existence  of  any  islands  called  the 
Caanlerides,  or  Tin  Islands,  whence  that  commodity  was 
^smlghl  to  Greece/  nor  any  sufficient  evidence  of  a  sea 
va«hin|{  Europe  upon  the  north,  from  which  amber  was 

''Uincd;^  so  that  had  he  adopted  the  canon  of  exclusion 
vfaich  his  critics  prefer,  we  should  have  been  without  the 
'iriiect  mention  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  our  own 
^jQMitrj — we  should  have  lost  the  proof  furnished  in  the  same 
{4ac«  of  the  antiquity  of  our  tin  trade — and  we  should  have 
been  unaware  that  any  information  had  reached  the  Oreeks 


aOl  a,  lOI^,  108-9.  Ill  :  ir.  96, 
::  -  ITS,  IM  aa  fin^  195,  196;  t.  9. 
!ir  oflcs  wiiiirtt  OS  in  the  middle  of 
•■  fwo^t  tbAt  he  is  neither  afflrminK 
«Br  4HiTtmr«  h«l  only  rrporting  what 
•  m4  — ••  in  iv.  96  —v*^  fnkw  ra^w 
^^  kmttftdm  0$T9  ^  wvrrtim  ri  Xiipr. 
*17S   kiymUTmi^%rk)Jymeild»iM9. 

Ai.  H  U  A4y9rm  Tfrffw.  Wo  are  not 
L'^vlae  entitled  to  aerome,  when 
V««4at«i  nnkf*e  a  itaiement  withoat 
WT  i^*nnl  intimation  of  a  dunbi  of 
'•  ■ernr«c7.  ^^"^^  '*  ^  bcUeT«d  it 
'^■■If  lad  tnt«DilMl  it  to  he  beliered 
^  <«W«  -  (M are.  fi.  380) ,  bnt  onl J  that 
^  4i  Ml  act nnlly  diebelieim  it,  and 
liM  he  thomrht  ii  worthT  of  the 
el  hm  iMdM.    Hi 


does  in  fact  mark  by  rery  nice  BhadoA 
the  degree  of  credence  which  ho  claims 
for  hifl  different  statements.  Whore 
he  bclieTce,  he  states  the  thing  as  a 
fact ;  where  he  doabte,  ho  tells  as  it 
was  said  ;  where  ho  dmliolieTcs,  ho 
calls  the  statement  in  qaestion. 

*  As  for  instance  the  entire  account 
in  the  second  book  of  the  interior  of 
Africa,  containing  notices  perhaps  of 
the  Niger  and  of  TimbncUio  (chs.  32* 
33),  and  great  parts  of  the  description 
of  the  north  African  nations  in  book 
ir.  (chs.  168.19a) 

*  HohkI.  ir.  42.     tktyw  ifuA  ^^  oi 

•  Herod.  Vd,  11& 

•  Ibid.  iii.  115,  and  eomparo  it.  4S. 
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in  the  time  of  Herodotus  of  the  existence  of  the  Baltic.  It 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  retrenchment  of  a  certain 
number  of  traveller's  tales,  palmed  upon  the  unsuspectingness 
of  our  author  by  untruthful  persons  or  humourists,^  would 
have  compensated  for  the  loss  of  these  important  scraps  of 
knowledge  which  we  only  obtain  through  his  habit  of 
reporting  even  what  he  disbelieved. 

There  is  another  respect  also  wherein  advantage  seems  to 
arise  to  the  work  of  our  author  from  his  spirit  of  credulity, 
which  may  mitigate  the  severity  of  our  censures  on  this  defect 
of  his  mental  constitution.  Credulity  is  a  necessary  element 
in  a  certain  cast  of  mind,  the  other  constituents  of  which 
render  their  possessor  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the  historian's 
office.  The  simplicity  {evfidua)  which  Plato  requires  in  the 
philosopher®  is  no  less  admirable  in  the  writer  of  history,  and 
it  is  this  spirit — ^frank,  childlike,  guileless,  playful,  quaint — 
which  lends  to  the  work  of  Herodotus  a  great  portion  of  its 
attraction,  giving  it  that  air  of  freshness,  truth,  and  naivete 
which  is  felt  by  all  readers  to  be  its  especial  merit.  We 
cannot  obtain  these  advantages  without  their  accompanying 
drawback.  Writers  of  the  tone  of  Herodotus,  such  as 
Froissart,  Philip   de    Comines,    Sir   John  Mandeville,   and 


7  Even  these  hare  perhaps  been  tin- 
duly  maltiplied.  At  least  to  me  the 
following  comparison  appears  to  be 
overstrained  : — "  The  translation  sap. 
plied  to  Herodotos  of  the  inscription 
on  one  of  the  larger  pyramids  repre. 
sented  it  as  *  recording  the  quantity  of 
onions,  leeks,  and  radishes  consumed 
by  the  labourers  employed  in  the  erec« 
tion  of  the  monument.'  Were  a 
foreigner,  ignorant  of  the  English 
tongue,  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  in. 
Boription  on  the  London  Monument,  of 
Bome  humourist  of  Fish-street  Hill,  the 
answer  might  probably  be,  that  it  re- 
corded the  number  of  quarts  of  porter 
and  pipes  of  tobacco  consumed  by  the 
builders  of  the  column :  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  would  put  faith  in  the 
Btatoment.  Herodotus  howerer  seems, 


in  the  pamlZel  com,  to  hare  believed 
his  informants  implicitly,"  Ao.     This 
is  to  argue  that  what  would  be  un. 
likely  to  take  place  in  London  in  the 
17th  century  a.d.  would  hare  been 
equally  unlikely  to  happen  in  £g3rpt 
in  the  20th  or  25th  century  &c.    Pro- 
babilities will  of  course  be  differently 
measured  by  different  minds ;  but  to 
me,  I  confess,  it  does  not  seem  at  all 
out  of  keeping  with  what  we  know  of 
primitive  times,  that  the  greatness  of 
a  work  should  be  estimated  by  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed  by  tboee 
engaged  on  it,  or  that  this  estimate 
should  be  recorded  on  the  work  itself. 
Herodotus,  it  should  be  bome  in  mind, 
does  not  say  that  this  was  the  only 
inscription. 
«  Bepubl.  iii.  §  16. 
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others  of  onr  old  English  travellers,  are  among  the  most 
charming  within  the  whole  range  of  Hterature ;  bat  their 
writings  are  nniformly  tinged  with  the  same  credulous  vein 
which  is  regarded  as  offensive  in  our  author. 

The  charge  made  against  Herodotus  of  an  undue  love  of 
effect  finds  its  most  solid  ground  in  that  tone  of  exaggeration 
and  hyperbole  which  often  characterises  his  narrative, 
especially  in  its  more  highly  wrought  and  excited  portions. 
His  statements  that  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  were  '^the 
first  Greeks  who  dared  to  look  upon  the  Median  garb,  and  to 
face  men  clad  in  that  fashion/'  ^  and  that  the  island  of  Samos 
appeared  to  the  conunanders  of  the  combined  fleet  after 
Salamis  ''as  distant  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules/'^  are 
rhetorical  exaggerations  of  this  character,  and  have  been 
deservedly  reprehended.'  Other  instances  of  the  tendency 
complained  of  are,  the  declaration  in  the  first  book  that 
Cyrus,  by  the  overthrow  of  Croesus,  became  "master  of  the 
vhole  of  Asia,''  ^  and  that  in  the  sixth,  that  if  the  lonians  had 
destroyed  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Lad6,  Darius  could 
have  brought  against  them  "  another ^re  times  as  great.*'  *  To 
the  same  quality  perhaps  may  be  ascribed  the  readiness  with 
which  Herodotus  accepts  from  his  informants  extravagant 
computations  of  numbers,  size,  duration,  &c.,'^  as  well  as 
improbable  statements  with  regard  to  regularity^  and 
completeness,  the  latter  sometimes  contradicted  in  his  own 


*  Herod,  vi.  112.      » Ibid,  viii  132. 
'  Mare's  Lit.  of  Greece,  iv.  pp.  403- 

406. 
'  Chap.  130  ad  fin. ;  of.  iz.  122. 

*  Chap.  13. 

*  As  the  size  of  the  armj  of  Xerxes 
(viL  181.7;  see  note  ad  ]oc.)i  the  num- 
ber of  cities  in  Egypt  in  the  reigpi  of 
Amasig  (ii.  177),  the  height  of  the 
walls  of  Babylon  (i.  178 ;  see  note  ' 
i^loc)  and  of  the  pyramids  (ii.  124>, 
1^7),  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian 
mouarchy  (ii.  142  ;  compare  100),  Ac. 

*  Instances  of  improbable  regularity 
an,  the  unbroken  descent  of  the  Ly- 

VOL,  I. 


dian  HeracUde  kings  in  the  line  of 
direct  succession  during  twenty-two 
generations  (i.  8),  the  exact  oorres. 
pondence  in  the  number  of  Egyptian 
kings  and  high-priests  of  Yuloan  dur- 
ing a  supposed  period  of  11,340  years 
(ii.  142),  and  the  unbroken  hereditary 
descent  of  the  latter  (ii.  143),  the  oc- 
currence of  salt-hills  and  springs  of 
water  at  interrals  of  exactly  10  days' 
journey  along  the  whole  sandy  belt 
extending  from  Egyptian  Thebes  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa  (iy.  181),  the 
wonderful  productireness  of  all  the 
world's  eatremitUs  (iii.  106-116),  Aa 
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pages.^  His  constant  ie^e  is  to  set  matters  in  the  most 
striking  light — to  be  lively,  novel,  forcible — and  to  this  desire 
not  only  accuracy,  but  even  at  times  consistency,  is  sacrificed* 
It  belongs  to  his  romantic  and  poetic  turn  of  mind  to  care 
more  for  the  graphic  effect  of  each  successive  picture  than  for 
the  accord  and  harmony  of  the  whole.  His  colours  are 
throughout  more  vivid  than  the  sober  truth  of  history  can  be 
thought  to  warrant;  and  the  modem  critical  reader  has 
constantly  to  supply  modifications  and  qualifications  in  order 
to  bring  the  general  tone  of  the  narrative  down  to  the  level  of 
actual  fact. 

Whether  the  anecdotical  vein  in  which  Herodotus  so  freely 
indulges  is  fairly  referred  to  this  head  may  perhaps  admit  of 
a  doubt.  A  judicious  selection  of  anecdotes  forms  a  portion 
of  the  task  of  the  historian,  who  best  portrays  both  individual 
character  and  the  general  manners  of  an  age  by  the  help  of 
this  light  and  graceful  embellishment.  That  the  bulk  of  our 
author's  anecdotes  serve  their  proper  purpose  in  his  History 
— ^that  they  are  characteristic  and  full  of  instruction,  as  weU 
as  pointed  and  well  told — ^is  what  no  candid  and  sensible 
reader  can  hesitate  to  allow.  Perhaps  the  anecdotical 
^  lement  may  be  justly  regarded  as  over  largely  developed  in 


7  The  entire  freedom  of  the  Greeks 
before  CroBsas  (i.  6),  the  complete  de- 
struction of  the  ^mians  hj  Otanes 
(iii.  149),  the  total  contrast  between 
Greek  and  Egyptian  msmners  (ii.  35. 
36) ,  the  demolition  of  the  walls  of  Baby- 
lon by  Darius  (iii.  159),  the  geueral 
Bubmission  of  the  insular  Greeks  to 
Cyrua  (i.  169),  the  ahsolute  inyinci- 
bility  of  the  Scythians  (iv.  46),  and 
the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  Persians 
before  they  conquered  the  Lydians  (i. 
71),  are  specimens.  The  history  of 
the  four  predecessors  of  Grcssus  upon 
the  throne  shows  that  the  encroach- 
ments  of  the  Lydians  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Greeks  began  with  Gyges, 
and  continued  without  intermission 
till  the  ^complete  reduction  of  the 
lonians,  iEoUans,  and  Dorians  by 
CroBSUB   (i.  14.16).      The  prominent 


part  played  by  the  Samians  in  the 
Ionian  revolt  (vi  8-15)  is  incompatible 
with  their  extermination  by  Ot&nea. 
The  non-existence  of  priestesses  in 
Egypt — one  of  the  points  of  oontrast 
between  that  country  and  Greece — is 
contradicted  expressly  (L  182  and  ii. 
54).  It  appears  from  the  description 
of  Babylon  (i.  178-180)  that  the  grre^t 
wall,  though  gaps  may  have  l>eon 
broken  in  it,  was  still  standinp^  ^rhen 
Herodotus  wrote.  That  all  the  island. 
ers  did  not  submit  to  Cyrus  is  apparent 
from  the  history  of  Polycrates  (iii.  4-l->. 
The  reduction  of  the  Scythians  by 
Sesoetris  is  expressly  asserted  in  book 
ii.  (ohs.  108  and  110).  That  the  Per. 
sians  began  to  lay  aside  their  simple 
habits  as  soon  as  they  conquered  the 
Medes  is  implied  in  book  i.  oh.  126L 


TALCS  or  THB  AHKBOTEBL  99 

"^zjt  woA,  egpeaaUj  if  we  cmnpwe  it  inth  other  histories ;  hot 
V-  mmA  remember  that  in  the  time  <^  Herodotiis  the  field  of 
.uiatore  had  not  been  partitioned  out  aeeording  to  our 
^  den  aotions.  Hist<»7  in  our  sense,  hiognphT,  trmTels, 
amoirs,  Ac,  had  not  then  been  reeognised  as  distinct  from 
jztt  iDoCber,  and  the  term  r«ro^,  or  *' researdt,**  equally 
*  spcehended  them  alL  Nor  is  it  easj  to  see  where  the  knife 
7^  hare  been  applied,  and  the  narratiTe  pnmed  down  and 
**^pped  of  aneedotieal  details,  without  the  suppression  of 
-aKhiag  thai  we  eoold  ill  hare  spared — something  reaDj 
'L'Tsbfe  towards  completing  the  pictore  of  ancient  times 
▼iidi  Herodoins  presents  to  ns.  Certainly  the  portions  of 
.•  vark  to  which  the  chief  objection  has  been  made,  as 
-"Qstslini;  of  *'  mere  local  traditions  and  gossiping  stories,'*  * 
'--  "  Corinthian  court  seandal  **  of  the  third  and  fifth  books,' 

.'  aeeoonts  of  Cyreni  and  Barea  in  the  foorth,^  the  personal 
:-«t^.YT  of  S(^n«*  and  the  wars  between  Sparta  and  Tr  j^  in 

.•  first,*  are  not  wanting  in  interest ;  and  thoozh  onioubt^edly 
«•  siil^t  ^•^•^^ndk  their  loss  compensated  by  the  introduction 
^  -scher  matters  about  which  we  shonld  hare  more  cared  to 
>sr.  yet  their  mere  retrenchment  without  such  compe^n^atfon. 
tij^  is  all  that  criticism  can  hare  any  right  to  d^manl/ 
^^ii  baTe  diminished  and  not  increased  the  raloe  of  the 


•jp»«w   ""St  \i^  !:-•*.   r.     f  %  ;.»r*      --»r 

Mi     *TjC    c'ATfcr'/T;     n    r.a«   »   «s  tr 
as.  -4  -•.•  ^  -•i'V*.  w*  ^»  ar»  r»**r-2  -  jr 

»a-s  •^■*T        "'•^  S*    -i^rt  i>^-* 
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work  as  a  record  of  facts,*  and  would  scarcely  have  improved 
it  even  in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The  doable  narrative  in 
the  third  book  is  skilfully  devised  to  keep  up  that  amount  of 
attention  to  Greek  affairs  which  the  author  desires  to 
maintain,  in  subordination  to  the  main  subject  of  the  earlier 
or  introductory  portion  of  his  work — ^the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  resembles  the  underplot  in  a  play  or 
a  novel,  which  agreeably  relieves  the  chief  story.  It  also,  as 
has  been  already  observed,'  reflects  and  repeats,  in  the 
histories  of  Periander  and  of  Polycrates,  the  main  ethical 
teaching  of  the  work,  thereby  at  once  deepening  the  moral 
impression,  and  helping  to  diffuse  a  uniform  tone  throughout 
the  volumes.  The  history  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Africa  is 
not  only  interesting  in  itself,  and  in  the  light  it  throws  ui>on 
the  principles  of  Hellenic  colonisation,^  but  it  serves  to 
introduce  that  sketch  of  the  neighbouring  nations  which  has 
always  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
author's  episodes.  The  fragment  of  the  life  of  Solon  is  no 
doubt  in  some  degree  legendary,  but  he  must  be  a  stem  critic 
who  would  have  the  heart  to  desire  its  retrenchment,  seeing 
that  with  it  must  have  disappeared  almost  the  whole  story  of 
Croesus,  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  in  the  entire  History. 
The  wars  of  Sparta  with  Tegea  had  an  intrinsic  importance 
quite  sufficient  to  justify  their  introduction,  and  the  syn- 
chronism of  the  last  with  the  time  of  the  embassy  sent  by 
Croesus,  which  forms  the  sole  occasion  of  the  reference  in  the 
first  book  to  Spartan  history,  fully  explains  its  occurrence  in 
the  place  assigned  to  it.  Adverse  criticism  therefore  seems 
to  fail  in  pointing  out  any  mere  surplusage  even  in  the 
anecdotical  portion  of  the  work,  and  the  truth  appears  to  be 
that  the  episodical  matter  in  Herodotus  is,  on  the  whole. 


•  The  stories  of  Periander  and  Poly- 
crates give  ns  the  portrait  of  the  Greek 
tyrant  in  his  worst,  and  in  his  inter, 
mediate,  as  that  of  Pisistratns  does  in 
his  best  character.  Without  them  the 
abhorrence  expressed  by  Herodotns 
for  nilera  of  this  oUmb  would  strike 


the  reader  as  strange  and  exaggerated. 

'  See  above,  page  92. 

7  Especially  npon  the  leading  pari 
taken  by  the  Delphic  oracle  in  direct, 
ing  the  course  of  colonisation,  and 
forcing  the  growth  of  oolonieB, 
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aingalarly  well  chosen  and  effective,  being  lively,  varied,  and 
replete  with  interest. 

To  say  that  Herodotus  has  no  claim  to  rank  as  a  critical 
historian  is  simply  to  note  that,  having  been  bom  before  the 
rise  of  a  certain  form  of  the  historical  science,  he  did  not 
happen  to  invent  it.  That  in  intelligence,  sagacity,  and 
practical  good  sense  he  was  greatly  in  advance  of  his 
predecessors  and  even  of  his  contemporaries,  is  what  no  one 
who  carefolly  reads  the  fragments  left  as  of  the  early  Greek 
historians  will  hesitate  to  allow.  But  a  great  gulf  separates 
him  from  Thucydides,  the  real  founder  of  the  Critical  School. 
From  the  judgment  of  Thucydides  on  obscure  points  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  ancient  world,  the  modem  critic,  if  he 
ventures  to  dissent  at  all,  dissents  with  the  utmost  diffidence. 
The  opinions  of  Herodotus  have  no  such  weight.  They  are 
views  which  an  intelligent  man  living  in  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
might  entertain,  and  as  such  they  are  entitled  to  attentive 
consideration,  but  they  have  no  binding  authority.  Herodotus 
belongs  distinctly  to  the  Bomantic  School:  with  him  the 
imagination  is  in  the  ascendant  and  not  the  reason ;  his  mind 
is  poetic,  and  he  is  especially  disqualified  to  form  soxmd 
judgments  concerning  events  remote  from  his  own  day  on 
account  of  his  full  belief  in  the  popular  mythology,  which 
placed  gods  and  heroes  upon  the  earth  at  no  very  distant 
period.  He  does  not  apply  the  same  canons  of  credibihty  to 
the  past  and  present,  or,  like  Thucydides,  view  human  nature 
and  the  general  course  of  mundane  events  as  always  the 
same.®  Thus  his  history  of  early  times  is  little  more  than 
myth  and  fable,  emibodying  often  important  traditions,  but 
delivered  as  he  received  it,  without  any  exercise  upon  it  of 
critical  discrimination.  In  his  history  of  times  near  his  own 
the  case  is  different ;  he  there  brings  his  judgment  into  play, 
compares  and  sifts  different  accounts,  exhibits  sense  and 
intelligence,  and  draws  conclusions  for  the  most  part  just  and 
rational.^     Still  even  in  this  portion  of  the  history  we  miss 

'  Thncyd.  i.  22.  |       *  For  acknowledgments  on  this  head 
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qualities  which  go  to  form  our  ideal  of  the  perfect  historian, 
and  with  which  we  are  familiarised  through  Thucydides  and 
his  school ;  we  miss  those  habits  of  accuracy  which  we  have 
learnt  to  regard  as  among  the  primary  qualifications  of  the 
historical  writer ;  we  come  upon  discrepancies,  contradictions, 
suspicious  repetitions,  and  the  like ;  we  find  an  utter  careless- 
ness of  chronology;  above  all,  we  miss  that  philosophic 
insight  into  the  real  causes  of  political  transactions,  the 
moving  influences  whence  great  events  proceed,  which  com- 
municates, according  to  modem  notions,  its  soul  to  history, 
making  it  a  living  and  speaking  monitor  instead  of  a  mere 
pictured  image  of  bygone  times  and  circumstances. 

The  principal  discrepancies,  contradictions,  &c.,  in  the 
Herodotean  narrative  have  either  been  already  glanced  at  or 
will  be  pointed  out  in  the  notes  on  the  text.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  the  different  portions  of  any 
estimate  that  is  given  of  numbers.  If  both  the  items  and  the 
total  of  a  sum  are  mentioned,  they  are  rather  more  likely  to 
disagree  than  to  agree.  Making  the  most  liberal  allowance 
for  corruptions  of  the  text  (to  which  numbers  are  specially 
liable),  it  would  still  seem  that  these  frequent  disagreements 
must  have  arisen  from  some  defect  in  the  author :  either  he 
was  not  an  adept  in  arithmetic,  or  he  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  go  through  the  calculations  and  see  that  his  statements 
taUied.  Numerical  discrepancies  of  the  kind  described  occur 
in  his  accounts  of  the  duration  of  the  Median  empire,^  of  the 
tribute  which  the  Persian  king  drew  from  the  satrapies,*  of 
the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Susa,^  and  of  the  sea  from 
Egyptian  Thebes,*  of  the  number  of  the  Greek  fleet  at 
Salamis,^  &e. ;  while  other  errors  disfigure  his  computation 


on  the  part  of  an  adverse  oritio,  see 
Hore'B  Lit.  of  Greece,  yol.  iy.  pp.  854 
and  410. 

^  Herod.  I  180.  See  the  Critioal 
EasajB  appended  to  Book  i.,  Essay  iii. 
ad  fin. 

'  Ibid,  iii  90^6.    See  note  ad  loo. 


•  Ibid.  T.  62.64 

^Ibid.  ii  7.9.  From  the  sea  to 
Heliopolis  is  said  to  be  1500  stades, 
from  Heliopolis  to  Thebes  4860  stadea, 
bat  from  the  sea  to  Thebes  only  6120» 
instead  of  6360,  stadea 

•  Ibid.  Tiii  48-48.    See  note  ad  loc. 
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of  she  number  of  days  in  the  fall  term  of  human  life,'  and  of 
:he  dnnUion  of  the  monarchy  in  Egypt.^  The  only  calcula- 
trjos  of  any  extent  which  do  not  contain  an  arithmetical  error 
hzt  the  nnmbers  of  the  Greek  fleets  at  Miletus'  and  Arte- 
rw.'uain,*  of  the  fleet  ^°  and  army  of  Xerxes,^^  and  of  the  Greek 
Anny  at  Platea.^  Contradictions  connected  with  his  habit  of 
^Uis^germtion  have  been  akeady  noticed."  Others,  arising 
ftpparently  from  mere  carelessness,  are  the  discrepancies 
utween  his  description  of  the  size  of  Scythia,  and  his 
»^>Nmt  of  the  expeditions  of  Darius  ;^^  between  his  date 
L€  Psamxnetichus  ^  and  his  estimate  of   700    years   from 


*  B«TDd.  L  SS.  Th«  double  error — 
^  ^"^J  mr^miaMff  from  mere  careleseneee 

wfaereby  tiie  eolar  jrear  u  made  to 
••■*»««»  37&  dajs,  m  ezpUined  in  the 
ut^  OB  Um»  paeiBflo 

*  Ibid.  iL  142.  The  error  here  ii 
^^s  aliirht,  jet  it  b  cnriouiL  Haring 
t.  ^atuaaCc*  the  nnmber  of  yeara  con. 
^-^tt«d  lA  a4l  itpnerations  of  men, 
U#c«^ci«aa  Anil  ]iiy«  it  down  that  three 
t*m^mi,Hmm  go  to  the  centnrf.  He 
^■^  A  May  a,  ourrecily,  that  dUU  geneim. 
t'  «a  will  make  lO.OU)  yean ;  bat  in 

the  odd  41  generationa,  he 
orror.     Forty-one  gene- 
he  eaya,  will  make  1S40  rears ; 
thry  will  nmUy  make  'l366} 
If  a  rtmad  nnmber  were  in- 
it  abonkl  hare  been  ISeo  or 


UTUL 


▼i  a        •  Ibid.  Tiii.  1,  & 

**  lUd.  Til  He.96.  "  Ibid,  rii,  1S4-6. 
"  tbwL  IS.  XH,  29. 

*  ^mprk,  p.  W.     CoL  If  ore  adds  to 
t^»  a  nnmber  of  * 


dijicrrpancies  which 
•*«  ^mw  inmipnary  than  real.  (See 
A^^vihdix  J.  t«j  his  4<h  volnme.)  He 
w*s>Wis  the  statement  that  Crcnsna 
*as  -  Uie  person  who  fint  within  the 
^*uwMlpe  of  Herodotns  oommenoed 
the  Ureeks  "  (i.  6).  aa 
not  only  with  the  narratiTe 
14.14»  bat  also  with  the  ao- 
ct  the  loniaa  cokmisation  of 
in  eh.  140.  Bat  Hero- 
Mi  say  that  the  Greeks 


pmbnUy  dwelt 


way  inland 


at  that  time.  Again,  CoL  Hare  ob- 
jects to  the  panegyric  npon  the  Ale- 
nuDonidsD  for  their  consistent  hatred 
of  tyrants  (vi.  121),  because  Megacles 
had  on  one  occasion  helped  Pisis- 
tratos  to  retnm  (i.  61)  ;  bat  this  is  at 
the  utmost  a  slight  rhetorical  exagge- 
ration. The  Alcmaeonidss,  from  tbo 
time  when  Megacles  broke  with  Pisis- 
tratus,  had  been  most  consistent  in 
their  opposition.  (See  i  64;  ▼.  62, 
63,  66,  Ac.)  He  also  sees  a  contra- 
diction between  book  t.  ch.  40,  where 
Anaxandrides  is  said,  in  maintaining 
two  wives  and  two  households  at  the 
same  time,  to  have  "  done  an  act  very 
oontiwy  to  Spartan  feeling,"  and  book 
▼i.  ch.  61,  et  aoq.,  where  King  Ariston 
is  said  to  hare  had  two  wives,  and  to 
have  even  married  a  third,  without 
any  oensnre  or  remark  at  all.  11  ere 
the  flaw  is  altogether  in  the  critic's 
spectacles:  the  strange  and  nnusnal 
thing  being,  acoordiog  to  Ileroclotas, 
not  divorce  and  remarriage,  as  in 
Ariston's  case  (vi  63),  but  the  having 
two  wives  and  two  households  at  one 
and  the  same  time.  Ariston  never 
had  two  wives  at  <m«v. 

^  Herod,  iv.  101-188.  8e«  note  on 
book  iv.  oh.  138. 

^  This  date  cannot  be  fixed  sssWly, 
as  Herodotns  does  not  tell  as  in  which 
rear  of  the  reign  of  Cambyses  he  be- 
lieves him  to  have  invad<Ml  Egypt. 
Assuming,  however,  the  year  B.C.  626 
for  this  event,  and  taking  the  yean  of 
the  lost  six  kings  fram  Uerodotas»  wm 
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Anysis  to  AmyrtsBas;^  between  his  two  accounts  of  the 
Telmessian  prodigy  of  the  female  beard ;  ^  his  two  estimates 
of  the  length  of  the  day's  journey ;  ^  and  his  two  statements 
of  the  time  that  intervened  between  the  first  and  second 
expeditions  directed  against  Greece  by  Darius.^  Bepetitions 
having  an  awkward  and  suspicious  appearance  are — ^the  warn- 
ings given  to  Croesus  by  Sandanis,'^  and  to  Darius  and  Xerxes 
by  Artabanus;^  the  similar  prayers  of  (Eobazus  and  of 
Pythius,  with  their  similar  result ;  ^  the  parallel  reproaches 
addressed  to  Astyages  by  Haipagus,  and  to  Demaratus  by 
Leotychides ;  ®  and  the  anecdote,  told  of  Cyrus,  of  Arta- 
phemes,  and  of  Darius,  that  on  hearing  of  one  of  the  leading 
Greek  nations,  they  asked  "  who  they  were  ?  "  ® 

The  want  of  a  standard  chronological  era  cannot  be  charged 
against  Herodotus  as  a  fault,^^  since  it  was  a  defect  of  the  age 
in  which  he  Uved,  and  one  with  which  even  Thucydides  is 


obtain  ac.  671  or  blc.  672  for  the  ^ear 
of  the  acoessioii  of  PsaxmnetichaB — ^a 
date  accordant  with  the  ajnohronism 
which  made  him  contemporary  with 
Cyazares  (i.  105),  and  agreeing  nearly 
with  the  views  of  Manetho. 

^  Herod,  ii  140.  According  to  this 
statement  nearly  500  years  intervene 
between  Anysis  and  Psammetichns. 
Yet  Anysis  is  contemporary  with  Sa- 
baoo,  who  pnts  to  death  Neco,  the 
father  of  Psammetichns,  and  drives 
Psanmietichns  himself  into  exile  I  (See 
Herod,  ii  152.) 

*  Ibid,  i  175,  and  viu.  101  Com- 
pare  note  \  page  83. 

>  Ibid.  iy.  101,  and  ▼.  68.  This, 
howerer,  may  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  in  r.  58  Herodotus  is 
speaking  of  the  day's  march  of  an 
army.     (See  note  ad  loc.) 

*  In  ch.  46  of  book  vi  Herodotus 
makes  the  destruction  of  their  walls 
by  the  Thasians  at  the  bidding  of 
Ihtfius  follow  "in  the  year  after" 
(Setrr^  irft)  the  loss  of  the  fleet  of 
Mardoniufl  at  Athos.  In  ch.  48  ho 
says  that  c^ter  the  submission  of  the 
Thasians  (ftcrA  rovro)  Darius  sent 
orders  for  the  collection  of  transports; 


and  in  ch.  95  these  orders  are  said  to 
have  been  given  "the  year  before" 
(r^  vporfy^  Itc7)  the  expedition  of 
Datis.  But  tovrards  the  end  of  the 
same  chapter  the  disaster  at  Athos  is 
referred  to  the  year  immediately  pre. 
ceding  that  expedition. 

•  Herod.  L  7L 

•  Ibid.  iv.  88,  and  vii  10. 

7  Ibid.  iv.  84,  and  vii.  88,  89. 

»  Ibid.  L  129,  and  vi  67. 

» Ibid,  i  158 ;  and  V.  78  and  105. 

>o  GoL  Mure  taxes  Herodotus  with 
being  even  here  "  behind  the  spirit  of 
the  age  "  (p.  417),  and  refers  to  tho 
chronological  works  of  Hellanicns  and 
Charon  as  having  introduced  a  "  f  nuue> 
work  on  which  the  course  of  the 
national  history  was  adjusted."  But 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that 
either  Charon  or  Hellanicus  made  use 
of  their  chronological  schemes  in  their 
histories ;  and  the  latter  is  expressly 
taxed  by  Thucydides  with  inexactness 
in  his  assignment  of  dates  (L  97).  Be- 
sides, it  has  been  already  shown 
(supril,  p.  89,  note  ")  that  Hellanicus 
wrote  later  than  Herodotus,  and  that 
the  works  of  Charon  were  probably 
unknown  to  him  (ppw  48,  44). 
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:^j  taxable.     It  was  not  until  TimsBUS  introduced  the 

-fkoing  by  Olympiads  some  generations  after  Herodotus, 

'^  Greek   chronology  came  to  be  put  on  a  satisfactory 

•ting.    Herodotus,  however,  is  unnecessarily  loose  and  in- 

«-:inle  in  his  chronological  statements,  and  evidently  regards 

-  vbole  snbject  as  unimportant.    His  reckoning  events  from 

!:!>  own  time  "  ^  is  vague  and  indeterminate,  since  we  do  not 

■   'V  whether  he  means  from  his  birth,  from  his  acme,  or 

■m  the  time  of  his  last  recension,  a  doubt  involving  a  differ- 

'.  V  of  more  than  half  a  century.    Even  when  he  seems  to 

*  '^-M  exactness,  there  is  always  some  omission,  some  un- 

•:.nuied  period,  which  precludes  us  from  constructing  a 

3iplrte  chronological  scheme  by  means  of  the  data  which 

'  fumi^ihes.*    His  synchronisms  are  on  the  whole  less  in- 

rttct  than    might  have  been   expected;*   but  occasional 

-tAkea  occur  which  a  very  little  care  might  have  obviated.^ 

'.  •  tftaj  conclude  from  these  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 

*A''ulating  his  dates  or  determining  synchronisms  in  any 

*^^trr  way  than  by  means  of  popular  rumour. 


'^  R«YwL    ii  6S,  and  145.     A      jmr  of  Darias'  attack,  on  which  the 
■ppvtAcli  to  ezactneci  is  made       oommencement  of  the  Scythian  mon- 


* '  « tW  time  of  kia  Ttint  to  a  oonntrf    .  arohj  is  made  to  depend  (ir.  7).    The 
'  aa  the  epoch  from  which  to   I  onlj  chronolog/  which  ia  exact  and 

oonttnnona  ia  the  Modo^Peraian.    We 
may  ooont  back  from  the  aiege  of 
Sestoa  to  the  first  jear  of  Cyras,  and 
^  thence  to  the  aooesaion  of  Deiooee, 

'^  tnm  his  omitUaK  to  slate  in   !  which  Herodotus  placed    229   years 
! '  -^k  jmr  of  CxTUM  Sardis  was  taken.       before  that  event,  or  B.a  708. 


(•«e  iL  13, and  U)  ;  hat  still 
there  is  aome  nn< 


TW  Lrdian  ehroiiolo^  is  tnoom- 


Avyriaa  fiuls  from  the  term  of  *  As  those  of  Cyazares  with  Alyattes 

'  •netrhy  aoi  beinff  specified.     The   |    (t  73-4),  and  of  both  with  P«ammeti. 
^'"^  KffTpima  Ims  the  mme  defect  as   '   chas   (I    lOo),   of   Sennacherib  with 


-  ly\imtk     we  are  not  told  in  which  I  Bethos   the   sacceiwor  of   Sabaco  (iL 

"V  <jf  ikr  nriirn  of  Cambysea  he  led  I  141),  of  Amajtin  and  Labynctaa  (Na. 

'  '^^mUium  mto  Egypt.      For  the  I  bonahit)  with  CrtMos  (L  77),  Ac. 
'*'^   Kffypiiaa   and  the   Babykmian          «  As   the  pUcing  the  embassy  of 

**  ^v*  (4Uy  an  eetinaU  by  genera-  {  Crasos  to  Sparta  after  the  final  settle- 

'  ««     The    Scythiaa    is    indefinite,  i  ment  of  Pitfintratas  on  the  throne  of 

"**  fiw  Ike  Tagne  way  in  which  '  Athens  (i  (k>).  the  apparrnUy  making 

'  *  ttterral   between    the    Thrmrian  Periander  and  Alcams  ountemporaries 

'•■Va^fa  of  Megnbanisaad  the  break.  with  Pistslratas  and  his  son  Uegesis- 

'« ««t  of  Ike  Ionian  reTolt  is  spoken  i  trntas   (t.  94-5),   the  assignment  of 

^    U4    wXXhm    xf^^^^     ivttfit  I  the  legislation  of  Lycnrgos  to  the  reign 

"«*  V).  it  it  inposaible  lo  fis  tka  '  of  Ubotas  in  Sparta  (i  66),  4o. 


io6 


WANT  OF  INSIQHT. 


LfFS  AND 


Bat  the  great  defect  of  Herodotus  as  an  historian  is  his 
want  of  insight  into  the  causes,  bearing,  and  interconnexion 
of  the  events  which  he  records.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is 
deficient  in  political  discernment,  and  so  relates  with  the 
utmost  baldness,  and  with  striking  omissions  and  misstate- 
ments, the  constitutional  changes  whose  occurrence  he  is  led. 
to  notice ;  ^  but  even  with  regard  to  the  important  historical 
vicissitudes  which  form  the  special  subject  of  his  narrative, 
he  exhibits  the  same  inability  to  penetrate  below  the  surface, 
and  to  appreciate  or  even  to  conceive  aright  their  true  origin 
and  character.  Little  personal  tales  and  anecdotes  take  the 
place  of  those  investigations  into  the  condition  of  nations  or 
into  the  grounds  of  hostility  between  races  on  which  critical 
writers  of  history  are  wont  to  lay  the  chief  stress  in  their 
accounts  of  wars,  rebellions,  conquests,  and  the  like.  The 
personal  ambition  of  Gyrus  is  made  the  sole  cause  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Persians  from  the  Medes ; '  to  the  resentment  of 
Harpagus  is  attributed  its  success ;  ^  the  attack  on  Egypt  is 
traced  to  advice  given  to  Gambyses  by  an  eye-doctor;^  the 
Magian  revolt  is  the  mere  doing  of  Patizeithes ;  *  Darius  is 
led  to  form  a  design  against  Greece  by  a  suggestion  of  Demo- 
cedes  ;  ^^  theji^ans  rebel  because  Aristagoras  has  become 
involved  in  difficulties.,^V  Through  the  whole  History  tliere 
runs  a  similar  vein :  if  war  breaks  out  between  Media  and 
Lydia,  it  is  because  a  band  of  Scyths  have  caused  King 
Gyaxares  to  banquet  on  human  flesh  and  have  then  fled  to 
Alyattes  ;^  if  King  Darius  sends  an  expedition  against  Samos, 
it  is  to  reward  a  man  who  presented  to  him  a  scarlet  cloak ;  ^^ 
if  the  Lydians  after  their  conquest  by  the  Persians  lose  their 
military  spirit  and  grow  effeminate,  it  is  owing  to  Croesus 
having  advised  Gyrus  to  give  them  the  breeding  of  women ;  ^^ 
everywhere  little  reasons  are  alleged,  which,  even  if  they 


'  See  the  notes  on  book  L  oh.  65, 
book  iv.  ch.  146,  book  t.  ohs.  67-9,  and 
book  yi.  ohs.  48  and  S8. 

•  Herod.  L  126-7.    '  Ibid,  chfc  127-a 


•  Ibid.  ill.  1,  •  Ibid,  lii  61. 

w  Ibid.  iJL  184-5.  "  Ibid.  t.  S5.a 

"  Ibid.  L  78-4.  "  Ibid,  iii  139. 
^«  Ibid,  i  155. 


T&mB«c  OCCASIONS  MADE  INTO  CAUSES.  lO/ 

i.4cd«  would  not  be  the  causes  of  the  events  traced  to  them, 

-t  adj  the  occasions  upon  which  the  real  causes  came  into 

xy}    The  tales,  however,  which  take  the  place  of  more 

.«.«i0ophical  inquiries  are  for  the  most  part  (it  would  seem) 

•fxTjphal,  having  been  invented  to  account  for  the  occur- 

*-:»><  by  those  who  failed  to  trace  them  to  any  deeper  source. 

:r<iin  the  same  defect  of  insight  extreme  improbabilities  are 

i'^ptcd  by  Herodotus  without  the  sUghtest  objection,  and 

.JLcolties,    from    being   unperceived,   are   left   unexplained. 

r*  give    a    single    instance   of  each: — Herodotus  reports, 

If 'parent  ly  without  any  hesitation,  the  Persian  tale  concem- 

^j  thf  molive  which  induced  Cambyses  to  invade  Egypt — 

'  -  ^.  having  applied  to  Amasis  for  his  daughter  in  marriage, 

.Ur^aids  pn^tended  to  comply,  but  sent  him  the  daughter  of 

^n«s,   a   "young  girl**  of  great  personal  charms,  whom 

'  iOiby^'S  received  among  his  wives,  and  regarded  with  much 

'.'ttjor,  till  one  day  he  learnt  from  her  lips  the  trick  that  had 

•«n  played  him,  whereupon  he  declared  war  against  the 

••  ■•  ivvr.     Now  as  Amasis  had  reigned,  according  to  Hero- 

•  tos,  forty-four  years  from  the  death  of  Apries,  and  the 

--uvery  of  the  trick  was  followed  closely  by  the  invasion, 

■ijch  Amasis  did  not  live  to  see,  it  is  plain  that  this  **  beau- 

'>ful  young  girl,**  who  had  been  palmed  off  upon  Cambyses  as 

*^*  rt-igning  king's  daughter,  must  have  been  a  woman  of 

•  twwn  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.*    Again — Herodotus  tells 

TW  <tat#imt   of  Ari«totl«  con-       an  omclo  annoancct  to  him  that  ho  has 


^  mt4>nial  titmblea  applim  with 
'  '-^  or  ttrrmUr  forca  to  wars  between 


bot  nix  more  jean  to  live.    MycorintM 
ii  indignant  that  he  ahoold  bo  cut  off 


^*«*a     4m  ^igf  ■»  AXX*  •*  v«fl  |ii>fwr  I  in  the  flower  of  his  a^re— repniacltei 

1^9m*m  (Pol.  T.  9,  I  L     Compare  ■  the  orarle — and  dcterminet  to  falnity 

'    A  m.  S.  7).  '  it  by  lirinit  twelre  yeani  in  liz.     Hn 

J  iW  Henrtl.  tli  1,  and  oompare  ii.  |  he  fpTca  hinmelf  np  to  jollity,  drinlu 

**1  aad  111.  10.  r<iL  If  ore'*  criticiion  .  and    fea«it«,  nifcht    ai   well    as  day, 

'  t    «#  Ofv«ce,  IT.   p.   419)   in   this  '  daring  the  time  left  him,  and  dies  as 

^^aaee  m  perfectly  just.     Almost  aa  I  the  oracle  foretold.     Herod<ytns  seems 

r"«i  aa  tastaoce  of  the   same  fanlt  quite  to  have  forgv^tten  that  Mycerinos 


the  historr  <A  Myoerinas.  My.  I  most  have  been  #txfy  at  tK^  Uaat^  when 

»mer<li  his  ancle,  Chephrrn,  |  he  receired  the  warning,  and  would 

-  .-.«  reigned  66  yaan  (ii.  it7-><)»  ■  probably  hare  been  considerably  more, 

B*  t*tmm^  happily  for  a  certain  indeA-  '  as  his  father  Cheops  reigned  GO  yearn, 


*<-^  time,  dvnng  which   he  bailds  a  |   and  so  would  not  be  likely  to  leave 
i'jnmtd  of  so  small  ease )  when,  lo !   ,  behind  him  a  raiy  yoong  son. 


io8 


WANT  OF  CRITICAL  ACUMEN. 


Lira  AND 


US,  and  probability  folly  bears  him  out,  that  the  Persian  army 
under  Datis  and  Artaphemes  landed  at  Marathon  because 
it  was  the  most  favourable  position  in  all  Attica  for  the 
mancBuvres  of  cavalry,'  in  which  arm  the  Persian  strength 
chiefly  lay;  yet  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  battle  no 
mention  whatever  is  made  of  any  part  taken  in  it  by  the 
Persian  horse,  nor  any  account  given  of  their  absence  or 
inaction.^  A  similiar  inability  to  appreciate  difficulties  appears 
in  his  account  of  the  numbers  at  Thermopyls,  where  no 
attempt  is  made  to  reconcile  the  apparent  discrepancy  between 
the  list  of  the  forces,  the  Spartan  inscription,  and  the  actual 
number  of  the  slain,^  nor  any  explanation  offered  of  those 
circumstances  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  Thebans  in 
the  battle  which  have  provoked  hostile  criticism  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.* 

There  are  certain  other  respects  in  which  Herodotus  has 
been  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  want  of  critical  acumen,  viz., 
in  his  geographical  and  meteorological  disquisitions,  in  his 
linguistic  efforts,  and  in  his  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
mythology.^  These  may  be  touched  with  the  utmost  brevity, 
since  his  value  as  an  historian  is  but  very  slightly  affected  by 
the  opinion  which  may  be  formed  of  his  success  or  failure  in 
such  matters.  As  a  general  geographer  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  views  were  indistinct ;  though  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  with  truth  to  have  been  "crudely  digested."®    Looking 


»  Herod,  yi.  102. 

*  We  are  left  to  derire  from  another 
writer  (Soidas  ad  yoo.  Xatpls  Imrth)  the 
information  that  Miltiades  took  advan- 
tage of  the  absence  of  the  Persian 
cavahy,  who  had  been  forced  to  go  to 
a  distance  for  foragOi  to  bring  on  the 
engagement. 

'  Acoording  to  Herodotns,  the  en- 
tire nnmber  of  the  troops,  exolosive  of 
the  Helots,  was  between  4000  and 
5000.  Of  these  there  came  from  the 
Peloponnese  3100  (vii.  202,  203.)  Yet 
the  inscription  on  the  spot,  which 
would  certainly  not  exaggerate  the 
nnmber  on  the  Greek  side,  said  4000 


Peloponnesians  (yii.  22S).  Again,  the 
nnmber  slain  in  the  last  straggle  is 
estimated  at  4000  (yiii.  25)  ;  bat  only 
300  Spartans  and  700  Thespians  were 
previonslj  spoken  of  as  remaining  (yii. 
222).  These  anomalies  maj  perhaps 
admit  of  explanation ;  what  is  espe- 
cially remarkable  about  them  is,  that 
Herodotns  seems  utterly  unconscioua 
of  any  difficulty. 

*  See  Plut.  de  Malig^n*  Herod,  ii. 
pp.  865, 866  i  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  t, 
pp.  122, 128  ;  Mnre's  Lit.  of  Greece,  ir. 
Appendix  K.,  pp.  542-544. 

'  See  Colonel  Mure's  remarks,  pp. 
424.480.  •  Mure,  p.  424. 


^urawL  QBKERAL  QBOGRAPHT.  IO9 

^pcQ  geography  as  an  experimental  science,  he  did  not  profess 
:i:<v  knowledge  with  regard  to  it  than  had  been  collected  by 

f^tfration  up  to  his  time.  He  seems  to  have  formed  no 
ii-^inet  opinion  on  the  shape  of  the  earth,  or  the  configuration 

fUad  and  water,  since  he  could  not  find  that  the  land  had 
•*  n  explored  to  its  limits,  either  towards  the  north  or  towards 
'•^  east.*  He  knew,  however,  enough  of  the  projection  of 
^nUa  and  of  Africa  into  the  southern  sea  to  be  aware  that 
•-r  rireolar  plane  of  Hecataeus  was  a  pure  fiction,  and  as  such 
■  -  ridiculed  it.^^  Within  the  limits  of  his  knowledge  he  is,  for 
'ir  most  part,  very  clear  and  precise.    He  divides  the  known 

*  rid  into  three  parts,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.^  Of  these, 
V«;a  and  Africa  lie  to  the  south,  Europe  is  to  the  north,  and 
''*-nds  along  the  other  two.^  The  boundary  line  between 
:.  ^ope  and  Asia  runs  due  east,  consisting  of  the  Phasis,  the 
^  uih  coast  of  the  Caspian,  the  river  Araxes,  and  a  line  pro- 
'^icvd  thence  as  far  as  the  land  continues.^    The  boundary 

*  twee n  Aiua  and  Africa  is  the  west  frontier  of  Egypt,^^  not 
''-'  L«^lhnins  of  Suez,  or  the  Nile,  which  last  was  conmionly 
2iaJe  the  boundary."  The  general  contour  of  the  Mediter- 
ru^an,  the  Propontis,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  is 
*'  11  ondrr^tood  by  him,^'  as  is  the  shape  of  Greece,  Italy,  Asia 
^^CKH*.  Syria,  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa.  He  knows  that  the 
^'•diu-rram-an  communicates  with  the  ocean,  and  that  the 

*  "-an  extends  round  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Erythrasan 
^A.''  He  is  also  aware  that  the  Caspian  is  a  sea  by  itself.^ 
He  has  tolerably  correct  views  on  the  coursos  of  the  Nile,** 
l*Aaube,*  Halys,"  Tigris,"  Euphrates,*  Indus,**  Dnieper,** 


*  BctQd.Ui.ll5,rabfln.;iT.40,46; 

*  nxd  It.  S0. 

"  ll«l  li.  Ifls  IT.  46.  Tho  vnrd 
^■M  by  Hrrnd'Hoa  ia,  of  ooonp,  not 
i-*^**.  bet  Libjm. 

°  lU  1  iT.  At. 

*  lUd  IT   iO  ABd  45. 

"  Ibd  li.  17:  IT.  99,  Mlfla. 

*  Ited.  ii.  17,  Md  IT.  46. 


»•  n»iH.  IT.  R5.  8«. 

>7  Ibid.  i.  a>2.  ad  an. ;  It.  42.44. 

M  Uml.  i.  ao. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  17.  29.31. 

»  Ibul.  ii.  33:  ir.  47-49. 

w  Ibid.  t.  6,  72. 

"  Iblil.  i.  |H<>.  103;  T.«). 

»  Ibid.  I.  IN).         **  lbid.iT.il 

»  Ibid.  IT.  63. 


no 


METEOBOLOOT. 


LiFB  A!rD 


Dniester,^  and  other  Scythian  rivers.*  He  is  confased,  how- 
ever, in  his  account  of  the  Araxes,'  incorrect  (apparently)  in 
his  description  of  the  Scythian  rivers  east  of  the  Dnieper  ^^ 
and  ignorant  of  many  facts  which  we  should  have  expected  him 
to  know,  as  the  existence  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hindustan,  and  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  the  size  of  the  Palus 
MseotiSy^  &c.  In  his  descriptions  of  countries  that  he  knows 
he  is  graphic  and  striking,*  not  confining  himself  to  the 
strictly  geographical  features,  hut  noting  also  geological  pecn- 
Uarities,  as  the  increase  of  land,  the  quality  of  soil,  and  the 
like.''  On  the  whole,  he  will  certamly  bear  comparison  as 
a  descriptive  geographer  with  any  author  anterior  to  Strabo  ; 
and,  on  some  important  points,  as  the  true  character  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  he  is  better  informed  than  even  that  writer.® 

With  regard  to  meteorology  his  notions  are  certainly  such 
as  seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  and  extraordinary. 
He  regards  heat  and  cold  as  inherent  in  the  winds  themselves, 
not  as  connected  with  any  solar  influence.'  The  winds 
control  the  sun,  whom  they  drive  southwards  in  winter,  only 
allowing  him  to  resume  his  natural  course  at  the  approach 
of  spring.^*  The  phenomena,  however,  of  evaporation,^  and 
even  of  radiation,^  seem  to  be  tolerably  well  understood  by 
Herodotus;  and  if  on  the  whole  his  meteorological  concep- 
tions must  be  pronounced  crude  and  false,  we  should  remember 
that  real  physical  science  did  not  see  the  light  till  the  time  of 
Aristotle;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  not 
something  more  healthy  in  the  physical  speculations  of  our 
author,  which  evince  an  inquiring  mind  and  one  that  went  to 
nature  itself  for  arguments  and  analogies,^  than  in  the 
physico-metaphysical    theories  of  the  Ionic    School,  which 


*  Herod,  ir.  51-2. 

s  As  the  Proth  (it.  48),  the  Bog 
(it.  52),  and  the  Don  or  TanaU  (ir. 

57). 

*  See  note  on  book  L  ch.  202. 

«  Herod,  ir.  54-56.      •  Ibid.  ir.  86. 

*  Take,  for  instance,  the  description 
of  Thessaly  in  book  Tii.  (ch«  129),  or 


that  of  Egypt  in  book  ii.  (cha.  6-12). 

'  Herod,  ii.  7,  10,  12;  iv.  47,  191, 
198. 

'  Gomp.  Strab.  ii  p.  160. 
•  Herod,  ii.  24-5.      ^  Ibid.  1.  a.  e. 
"  Loo.  oit.  n  Ch.  27. 

u  See  ii.  20,  22,  28. 


!-.• 


VimB«L  ]CTTH(MX)OT.  Ill 

f-vaad  the  farthest  reach  nheieto  Seieiiee  (falsely  bo  caDed) 
Lid  attained  in  his  day.  His  geological  specnlatioiis  in  par- 
tjcohr  are  in  adTanoe  of  his  age*  and  not  nnfreqnently 
u^uapftie  Itnes  of  thought  which  are  generally  regarded  as 
'i«  diseoTeries  of  persons  liying  at  the  present  time.^ 

On  the  sabjeet  of  mythology  Herodotus  seems  to  haye  held 
tic  eommon  Tienrs  of  his  oountiymen :  he  accepted  the  myths 
•::  ample  £aith»  and,  where  naturally  led  to  do  so,  reported 

m  as  be  had  heard  them.  He  drew,  howerer,  a  yeiy  marked 

between  the  mythological  age  and  the  historical,'  and 

"^  cfined  his  narratiye  almost  entirely  to  the  latter,  thereby 

'"-ring  a  strong  contrast  to  the  writers  who  had  preceded 

^•xa«  since  in  their  works  mythology  either  took  the  place  of 

-.*uiffT,*  or  at  least  was  largely  intermixed  with  it«^ 

The  philological  deficiencies  of  Herodotns  haye  been  already 
Emitted.*  There  is  no  reason  to  beliere  that  he  was  a  master 
"f  any  lan^^oage  beside  his  own.  He  appears,  howeyer,  to 
lure  regmrded  the  langoages  of  other  nations  with  less  con- 
*•»  mpl  than  was  felt  towards  them  by  the  Greeks  generally ; 
^od  the  explanations  which  he  giyes  of  foreign  words,  though 
li'A  alwmys  to  be  depended  on,*  are  at  once  indicatiye  of  his 


*  HcradoCvB  percmwm  tbe  apentioa  j   mfttion  of  land    at    the    moatha  of 
'^  tw  two  mmrutimm  of  Std  and  wmter      Hivmt  riTm,  ma  at  the  moath  of  the 


>  ^rmrmm  Xhm  t^tih  into  tU  artiial       Scamaiider,  of  the  Mwander,  and  of 
t««  (ti.   S,  10;  Tii  129,  ad  fin.).    '   tbe  AchelcMis  (ii.  10  ;  wee  noCe  ad  \t>c.). 


^*  vvcmitia    tbe  cbaairee  ai  baTin^f       His  noCioe  of    tbe  prrj^fum  of  tbe 
'■•»f*»d  fun  mime  peiinde  of  time'^       Delta  from   tbe  general   line  of  tbe 


of  tbnoaaade   of  yean  (n.   11,       African    ooaet,    ae    a    proof     of   its 
^  ^*       Hm  wbnie  irapreiing  con*       n^coot  origin  (ii.  11)  i«al«o  eoand  in 


1^  fnrviaiioB  of  tbe  vml]«7  of      principle. 
^'-^  NiW.  alcboairb  perbape  emmeonj  *  See  eepeciallj  iii.  122;  bat  ormi. 

M  in  perfect  arcordaace  witb       pare  also  i.  5,  ii.  12f>,  Ac.  ;  and  nciie 


\*^  pnaoplea    laid   down   by   Sir  C.       tbe     otniiwian     of    tbe    niTthol(»(^fral 
*^i*«J.    sad    in    hie    aaticipatione   of       pcri<id,  of  which  be   was  well  aware 


*'^  «ti«kl  happen  if  tbe  Nile  were       (ii.  43.  46,  144.5,  and  IM),  from  tbe 

^^^  to  ivipty  iteelf  into  tbe  bead  of  '   hivtnrr  of  Eirypt. 

•*"  ftiid  0^  llMt  fffolorwt  wnold,  it  ,         *  Vide«iipri.p.  86. 

••.••**>.W.  •«tirrlj  eoacnr.    Tbe  alio.  '        •  S#m»  Tbucyd.  i,  21. 

*  ^  cbatarirr  of  tbe  ^^nml  Tb«««a-  ,        *  Sapri,  p.  66. 

-^  U«a.  and  tbe  di^raption  nf  tbe  '        *  As  in  the  caw*  of  tbe  word  IWmis 
fnr*  M  Trap^.  woold  amikHj  be       (ii.    113).   and   of   tbe   names  of  the 
^•'  *'tM.     HemdoCos  airain  is  quite       Persian  mooarcbs  (vi  M). 
^nact  m  hm  iwaarka  aboot  tbe  lor* 
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-A<  MfSArned  the  effect  of  those  general  euloginms  which  he 
-*•  pft^6tfd  opon  the  literary  merits  of  the  History. 
Ttte  must  important  essential  of  every  literary  composition, 

*  ti  putrm*  treatise,  history,  tale,  or  aught  else,  is  unity, 
-•c  this  depends  oar  power  of  viewing  the  composition  as  a 

*'"  «r»  aod  of  deriving  pleasure  from  the  grasp  that  we  thereby 
'Uin  of  it,  as  well  as  from  our  perception  of  the  harmony 
^i  sutoal  adaptation  of  the  parts,  the  progress  and  conduct 
'  *»>  argument,  and  the  interconnexion  of  the  various  por- 
*-  ^*  with  one  another.  In  few  subjects  is  it  so  difficult  to 
•"zrc  this  fundamental  groundwork  of  literary  excellence  as 

-  Li-^orr.     The  unity  furnished  by  mere  identity  of  country 

*  *f  raee  falls  short  of  what  is  required;  and  hence  most 
-'=^ral  histories  are  wearisome  and  deficient  in  interest. 
:l-^MilJtllll,  by  selecting  for  the  subject  of  his  work  a  special 

-  rUiVD  of  the  history  of  Greece  and  confining  himself  to  the 
umtion  of  events  having  a  bearing,  direct  or  indirect,  upon 
..«  main  topic,  has  obtained  a  unity  of  action  sufficient  to 
••u^fy  the  most  stringent  demands  of  art,  equal,  indeed,  to 
'-At  which  characterises  the  masterpieces  of  the  imagination. 

'.<r^  of  undertaking  the  complex  and  difficult  task  of 
^nung  the  history  of  the  HeUenic  race  during  a  given  period, 
-'  •it/i  down  with  the  one  (primary)  object  of  faithfully  record- 
=^  the  events  of  a  particular  war.  It  is  not,  as  has  been 
>tF  rally  said,*  the  conflict  of  races,  the  antagonism  between 
'-  -r\»pe  and  Asia,  nor  even  that  antagonism  in  its  culminating 
'  r^ — ^tbe  struggle  between  Greece  and  Persia — that  he  puts 
■••f  vfr  him  as  his  proper  subject.  Had  his  views  embraced 
'^*  vbole  conflict,  the  Argonautic  expedition,  the  Trojan  war, 
*^>  mranon  of  Europe  by  the  Teucrians  and  Mysians,*  the 
^'^^irnt  incursions  into  Asia  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the 
'•^r»«,  p«Tfaaps  even  the  settlement  of  the  Greeks  upon  the 
•^^e  ahores,  would  have  claimed  their  place  as  integral 


..  *  ^^  JTipbmfcf'i  LectorMoo  Anrimt 

•'-  rr  ««4. 1.  p.  167.  B.  T.  OAhlraAoo'a 

-'-  'i  a«fl«dalM,  eb.  viL  {  1  (p.  102, 


E.  T.)  s  If  are**  Litentiupo  of  Greece, 
Tol.  ir.  pp.  454,  4o5. 
*  Herod,  vti.  20,  ad  fin. 
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portions  of  his  narratiTe.    His  absdnte  renimciation  of  some 
of  these  sabjects/  and  his  cursory  notice*  or  entire  omission 
of  others/  indicate  that  he  proposed  to  himself  a  &r  narro^wer 
task  than  the  relation  of  the  long  coarse  of  rivaby  bet^ween 
the  Asiatic  and  Enropean  races.    Nor  did  he  even  intend  to 
give  ns  an  account  of  the  entire  straggle  between  Greece  and 
Persia.    His  work,  though  not  finished  throughout,  is  con- 
cluded;^ and  its  termination  with  the  return  of  the  Greek 
fleet  from  Sestos,  distinctiy  shows  that  it  was  not  his  object 
to  trace  the  entire  history  of  the  GraBCo-Persian  struggle,  since 
that  struggle   continued  for  thirty    years    afterwards    with 
scarcely  any  intermission,  until  the  arrangement  known  as 
the  Peace  of  Gallias.     The^real  intention  of  Herodotus  was  to 
write  the  history  of  ihe  Persian  War  of  InTasion — ^the  contest 
which  commenced  with  the  first  expedition  of  Mardonius,  and 
terminated  with  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  vast  fleet  and 
army  collected  and  led  against  Greece  by  Xerxes.    The  por- 
tion of  Jbis  narrative,  which  is  anterior  to  the  Bxpedition  of 
Mardonius  is  of  the  nature  of  an  introduction,  and  in  this  a 
double  design  may  be  traced,  the  main  object  of  the  writer 
being  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise,  growth,  and  progress  of 
the  great  Empire  which  had  been  the  antagonist  of  Greece  in 
the  struggle,  and  his  secondary  aiuL  to  note  the  previous 
occasions  whereon  the  two  races  had  been  brought  into  hostile 

*  Ab  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  voyage 
of  the  Argonauts  (i.  5). 

*  As  of  the  Tencrian  and  MjBian 
expedition  (vii.  20),  and  of  the  Ionian 
colonisation  (i.  146 ;  Tii.  94). 

*  As  of  the  incorsions  of  the  Treres, 
and  the  Cimmerian  ravages  preceding 
their  grand  attack.  (See  the  Critical 
Essajs  appended  to  this  Book,  Essay  i.) 

7  It  is  astonishing  to  find  an  author 
of  Dahlmann*s  discernment  maintain* 
ing  that  the  extant  work  of  Herodotus 
is  an  "  uncompleted  performance ; " 
that  he  "  intended  to  relate  the  expe- 
dition of  Cimoa,  the  great  Egyptian 
war  of  the  Athenians,  and  possibly  the 
interference  of  the  Persians  in  the 


Peloponnesian  war,  had  his  life  been 
extended"  (Life,  lis. c).  He  admits 
that  the  "  uncompleted  performance  " 
has  "  all  the  value  of  a  work  of  art, 
rounded  off  in  all  its  parts,  and  con- 
cluded with  thoughtful  deliberation ;  " 
but  attempts  no  account  of  the  happy 
chance  which  has  given  this  perfection 
to  a  mere  fragment.  Col.  Mure,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  some  just  remarks 
(p.  468)  on  the  fitness  of  the  point 
selected  by  Herodotus  for  the  con- 
clusion of  his  narrative,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  his  winding  up 
the  whole  by  the  final  return  home  of 
the  victorious  Athenian  fleet  from  the 
Hellespont. 
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*  Qtad.  Both  these  points  are  coimected  intimately  with  the 
fRcdpal  object  of  the  history,  the  one  being  necessary  in 
tier  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  greatness  of  the  contest 
^i  the  glory  gained  by  those  with  whom  the  victory  rested, 
^-i  Ibe  other  giving  the  causes  from  which  the  quarrel 
^v^ng,  and  throwing  important  light  on  the  course  of  the 
•1  *Mon  and  the  conduct  of  the  invaders. 

Had  Herodotus  confined  himself  rigidly  to  these  three  inter- 

'  -utecied   heads  of  narration,  the  growth  of  the    Persian 

^pire,  the  previous  hostihties  between  Greece  and  Persia, 

^i  the  actual  conduct  of  the  great  war,  his  history  would 

-ATr  been  meagre  and  deficient  in  variety.    To  avoid  this 

'  £j<c<iu«nee,  he  takes  every  opportunity  which  presents  itself 

-f  diverging  from  his  main  narrative  and  interweaving  with  it 

vast  stores  of  his  varied  knowledge,  whether  historical, 

^phical,  or  antiquarian.    He  thus  contrived  to  set  before 

I    i-^i  countrymen  a  general  picture  of  the  world,  of  its  various 

nct«,  and  of  the  previous  history  of  those  nations  which 

^•*-^««8ed  one ; '  thereby  giving  a  grandeur  and  breadth  to  his 

*^k«  which  places  it  in  the  very  first  rank  of  historical  com- 

t»^aioii8.*    At  the  same  time  he  took  care  to  diversify  his 

(•«?es  by  interspersing  amid  his  more  serious  matter  tales, 

^s^etdotes,  and  descriptions  of  a  lighter  character,  which  are 

^^rj  graceful  appendages  to  the  main  narrative,  and  happily 

MieTe  the  gravity  of  its  general  tone.    The  variety  and  rich- 

>^  of  the  episodical  matter  in  Herodotus  forms  thus  one  of 

^  iDost  striking  and  obvious  characteristics,  and  is  noticed  by 

^  critics ;  ^  but  in  this  very  profusion  there  is  a  fresh  peril. 


v^C 


w  two  rraiarlcmble  excep.   j  nry.     U  it  poasibla  that  ignormnoe 
«Wkrtqttir»Dotioe.     Herodcitiu   I   kept  htm  lOeiit  P 

*  The  onlf  paimlleU  to  Hoit)dotiis 
in  this  rMpect  which  modem  liter»tiir« 
fnnuBhet,  are  Qibbon*!  Decline  and 
Fall  of  Rome,  and  the  recent  work  of 
Mr.  Otote. 

'  See,    among   othera,    Dahtmaon 

(Life    of   Herod,  p.    164),    Niebnhr 

(Lectoree  on  Ancient  Histoir,  vol.  L 

p.  168),  and  Col.  More  (Lit. of  Greece, 

I  vot  IT.  pp.  46S-46S). 


^^^  m  BO  hieloffy  either  of 
■*  ^  rartfanKv*.     In  the  ktter 

rieai    leaeon    for    hie 
^  bet  hie  omiarioo  of  an  j  sketch 
hietory    is  Y«rf    ear- 
He  eeitainlj  oaght  to  hare 
ac<co— t  of  the  ooooneei  or 
of  the  HI  eat  naval  power, 
*  «Wh  eaee  a  sketch  of  ite  pTBTioos 
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or  rather  a  multitude  of  perils,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  has  altogether  escaped  them.  Episodes  are 
dangerous  to  unity.  They  may  overlay  the  main  narrative 
and  oppress  it  by  their  mere  weight  and  number :  they  may 
be  awkward  and  ill-timed,  interrupting  the  thread  of  the 
narrative  at  improper  places :  or  they  may  be  incongruous  in 
matter,  and  so  break  in  upon  the  harmony  which  ought  to 
characterise  a  work  of  art.  In  Herodotus  the  amount  of  the 
episodical  matter  is  so  great  that  these  dangers  are  increased 
proportionally.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  work  is  of  this  second- 
ary and  subsidiary  character.*  It  is,  however,  palpable  to 
every  reader  who  possesses  the  mere  average  amount  of  taste 
and  critical  discernment,  that  at  least  the  great  danger  has 
been  escaped,  and  that  the  episodes  of  Herodotus,  notwith- 
standing their  extraordinary  length  and  number,  do  not  injure 
the  unity  of  his  work,  or  unduly  overcharge  his  narrative. 
This  result,  which  **  surprises  "  the  modem  critic,®  has  been 
ascribed  with  reason  to  "  two  principal  causes — ^the  propriety 
of  the  occasion  and  mode  in  which  the  episodical  matter  is 
introduced,  and  the  distinctness  of  form  and  substance  which 
the  author  has  imparted  to  his  principal  masses.**  ^  By  the 
exercise  of  great  care  and  judgment,  as  well  as  of  a  good  deal 
of  self-restraint  ^  in  these  two  respects,  Herodotus  has  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  subordinating  his  episodes  to  his  main 
subject,  and  has  prevented  them  from  entangling,  encumber- 
ing, or  even  unpleasantly  interrupting  the  general  narrative. 

While,  however,  the  mode  in  which  Herodotus  has  dealt 
with  his  episodical  matter,  is  allowed  to  be  in  the  main 
admirable,  and  to  constitute  one  of  the  triumphs  of  his  genius, 
objection  is  made  to  a  certain  nimiber  of  his  episodes  as 
inappropriate,  while  others  are  regarded  as  misplaced.    The 


*  Vide  snprjt,  p.  27. 
"  More,  p.  459. 

*  Ibid.  loo.  cit. 

'  This  self-restrainfc  is  Bhown  both 
in  his  abstaining  from  the  introduction 
of  important  heads  of  history,  if  they 
were_not  connected  naturally  with  his 


narratiye,  and  also  in  his  treatment 
of  the  histories  of  oonntries  upon  which 
his  subject  led  him  to  enter.  On  the 
latter  point,  see  Col.  Mure's  remarira, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  460, 461.  To  the  former 
head  may  be  referred  the  omission  of 
any  history  of  Carthage. 
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:  *:-«T  of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Northern  Africa,  contained  in 
'.'  ffHirth  book,*  and  the  sketch  of  the  native  Libyan  races, 
T'..-:h  forms  a  part  of  the  same  digression,^  are  thought  to  be 
''.'-rflooas,  the  connexion  between  the  affairs  of  the  countries 
-bribed  and  the  main  narrative  being  too  slight  to  justify 

*  '  introdaction,  at  any  rate,  of  such  lengthy  notices.®  The 
*'  nr  of  Rhampsinitus,  in  the  second  book,'  is  objected  to,  as 
'  >ath  the  dignity  of  history ,^^  and  the  legend  of  Athamas  in 
'.'  seventh,"  as  at  once  frivolous  and  irrelevant.^    Among 

"  «li;:reH8ions  considered  to  be  out  of  place  "  are  the  **  Sum- 

'.  xrj  of  Universal  Geography,"  included  in  the  chapter  on 

^    ihia,'*  the  account  of  the  river  Aces  in  Book  III.,"  the 

*'  rr  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes,^  and  the  tale  of  Artayctes 

*  1  the  fried  fish  in  Book  IX.,^^  the  letter  of  Demaratus  at 

*  •"  elode   of  Book  VII.,"  and  the  anecdote  of  Gyrus,  with 

*  <  h  the  work  is  made  to  terminate."    Much  of  this  criti- 
^'n  19  too  minute  to  need  examination,  at  any  rate  in  this 

:  M-e.     The  irrelevancy  or  inconvenient  position  of  occasional 

-  '-^le  chapters  or  parts  of  chapters,  constitutes  so  shght  a 

aiL«h,   that    the  hterary  merit  of  the  work  is  scarcely 

^'?*^*trd  thereby,  even  if  every  alleged  case  be  allowed  to  be 

«  *:i*mt  excuse .**    In  only  four  or  five  instances  is  the  charge 

'-"^ie  at  all  serious,  since  in  no  greater  number  is  the  ''  inap- 

'••friate^'  or  "misplaced"  episode  one  of  any  length.     The 

'  j«^t  of  all  is  the  digression  on  Cyr&ue  and  Barca,  where  the 

'.D^xion  with  the  main  narrative  is  thought  to  be  ''  slight," 

I.*"-!  the  irabject  itself  to  possess  "httle  historical  interest."*^ 

:  .:.  if  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  especial  objects  of  Herodotus, 

'  •'h«.  1 45.1S7  aod  :fU(».205.  •  of  ArUyctm,  the  letter  of  Dommratafl, 

*  fl  ft*  1 9%.  199.        *  More,  |i.  462.   |  and  the  an(*c(lot«  of  CjriM.     Some. 
'  I  k   121.  **  Mure,  p.  4&i,      thinf^  might  be  nid  in  fftvoar  of  almost 

Oh   ly?.                 **  Mare,  p.  4Co.  all   thom*   iihort   episodes  ;    bat  eren 

^  Marv«  pp.  463,4Siaiid  note  { also  '  were  it  otherwise,  the  difficulty  (ad- 

-    y^  «».  nit  ted  by  Col.  Mure,  p.  4H4.  note  *) 

*  H«ff«i4.  !▼.  37  ei  seq.  noder  which  ancient  aath<irs  lay,  from 

*  laid.  cli.  117.  I  the  non^iistence  in  their  time  of  soch 


*  &imL  is.  1<h.  113.  ^  nrid.  eh.  ISO.  I  inrentions  as  foot.notes  and  appen. 

*  Xswl  c^  239.        *  Ibid.  is.  1:U.  ,  du^es,  would  be  sufficient  to  ezcufle  a 

*  firs  PSSHS  are  of  this  eitrome  ,  far  more  numerous  list  of  apparently 
««-ty,  Tia.,  thB  lefTBod  of  Atliamas,  ,  friTolous  or  ill-plaoad  digreasions. 

It  of  tb«  nrer  Aoes,  tho  tale  1  <*  Mure,  p.  462. 
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in  the  introdnctoiy  portion  of  his  work,  to  trace  the  progress 
of  hostilities  hetween  Persia  and  Greece,  we  shall  see  that  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Aiyandes  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  and  as  that  expedition  was  not  a  mere  wanton  aggres- 
sion, but  was  intimately  connected  with  the  internal  politics 
of  Cyrene,  some  sketch  of  the  previous  history  of  that  State 
was  indispensable.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  interest  of 
the  episode,  opinions  may  vary.^  To  the  Greeks,  however,  of 
his  own  age,  for  whom  Herodotus  wrote,  the  history  of  an 
outiying  portion  of  the  Hellenic  world,  rarely  visited  and  littie 
known  by  the  mass  of  the  nation,  especially  of  one  so  pecu- 
liarly circumstanced  as  Cyrene,  alone  amid  barbarous  tribes 
and  the  sole  independent  representative  of  the  Greek  name  in 
Afirica,*  may  have  been  far  more  interesting  than  it  is  to  us, 
more  interesting  than  any  of  those  omitted  histories  which,  it 
is  thought,  Herodotus  should  have  put  in  its  place.  It  has 
been  observed  that  we  cannot  always  perceive  the  object  of 
Herodotus  in  introducing  his  episodes ;  ®  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
he  may  have  intended  "  to  supplant  incorrect  accounts,*'  ^  but 
perhaps  his  design  as  often  was  to  communicate  information 
on  obscure  points ;  and  this  object  may  have  led  him  to  treat 
at  so  much  length  the  history  of  the  African  settiements. 

With  regard  to  the  digression  upon  the  Libyan  nations,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  introduced  in  a  somewhat 
forced  and  artificial  manner.  Had  Aryandes,  satrap  of  Egypt, 
really  designed  the  reduction  of  these  tribes  under  his  master's 
sway,  and  undertaken  an  expedition  commensurate  with  that 
grand  and  magnificent  object,  Herodotus  would  have  been  as 
fuUy  entitied  to  give  an  account  of  them  as  he  is  to  describe 


1  To'  me  the  narratiye  appears  to 
present  several  points  of  very  great 
interest.  I  hare  elsewhere  noticed  the 
important  light  that  it  throws  npon 
the  inflaence  which  the  Delphic  oracle 
exercised  on  the  course  of  Greek 
colonisation.  Other  interesting  fea. 
tnres  are  the  origfinal  friendliness,  and 
subsequent  hostility  of  the  natives 
(chs.  168  and  159) ;  the  ciOling  in  of  a 
foreign  legislator,  and  him  a  PtUugian 


(ch.  161);  the  constitution  which  that 
legislatcor  devised  (ibid.);  and  tho 
transplantation  of  the  captured  Bar. 
cseans  to  the  remote  Baotria  (oh.  2(H). 

'  The  colony  of  Nauoratis  was  with, 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  rulers  of 
Egypt,  and  besides  was  a  mere 
factory. 

*  Niebnhr^B  Lectures  on  Ancient 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  1S8>  note. 

^  Ibid.  loc.  cit. 
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Scjthians  and  their  neighbours.  Bat  there  are  grounds 
'  r  di^beliering  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  regard  to 
irraades*  designs.  As  Dahhnann  long  ago  observed, ''  no  such 
.^  appcArs  in  the  actual  enterprise."*  Herodotus  seems  to 
-•Tr  ascribed  to  the  Persian  governor  an  intention  which  he 
''f:T  entertained,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  witli  an  ample 
:r'>xt  for  bringing  in  a  description  possessing  the  features 

•  ^:h  he  especially  affected — ^novelty,  strangeness,  and  live- 
..•'^.     He  need  not,  however,  have  had  recourse  to  this 

^-iifiee.  Apart  from  any  such  project  on  the  part  of  the 
: '  r<«ian  chief,  Herodotus  was  entitled  to  describe  the  nations 
i^Kigh  whose  country  the  troops  passed,  and  the  various 
*.*.l-i»  bordering  upon  the  Cyrenaica;  after  which  he  might 
'.^y  have  brought  in  the  rest  of  his  information.  This 
■  Jt^rmation  was  wanted  to  complete  the  geographic  sketch  of 
:.  *  known  world  which  he  wished  to  set  before  his  readers ; 
:^<i  the  right  place  for  it  was  certainly  that  where  the  tribes  in 
::« niion  were,  at  least  partially,  brought  into  hostile  collision 
Ik  ;tb  Persia,  and  where  an  account  was  given  of  Gyren6  and 
Ivarra,  colonies  situated  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  established 
.:.  order  to  open  a  trade  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 

The  episode  on  universal  geography  is  thought  to  be  at  once 
•^iperfloous  and  out  of  place.*  In  addition  to  the  detailed 
:.  uces  of  particular  countries  which  Herodotus  so  constantly 

•  applies,  no  general  description  of  the  earth  was,  it  is  said, 

*  either  necessary  or  desirable.**  This  criticism  ignores  what 
.1a  anthor  elsewhere  acknowledges — ^the  intimate  connexion  of 
^-igraphy  with  history  when  Herodotus  wrote — ^the  fact  that 
XLr  "  accurate  division  of  literary  labour  which  is  consequent 

•  o  a  general  advance  of  scientific  pursuit,'*  ^  was  not  made  till 
.  <iig  subsequently.  As  geography  and  history  in  this  early 
tune  "went  hand  in  hand,'**  it  would  seem  that  in  a  history 
vhieh,  despite  the  restricted  aim  of  its  main  narrative,  tended 
to  become  so  nearly  universal  by  means  of  digressions  and 

•  Lif«  of  H«rad€iM,  oh.  tU.   }  ^  I     •  Mare,  p.  463.  '  IViiL  |>.  466. 

M&  I     •  Ibid,  p.  OS, 
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episodeSy   the    geographic  element   required,    and  naturally 
obtained,  a  parallel  expansion.    With  respect  to  the  place 
where  the   '*  description  of  the  earth,"  if  admitted  at   all, 
should  have  been  inserted,  which,  it  is  suggested,  was  *'  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  text,"  that  portion  "  which  treats  of  the 
great  central  nations  of  the  world,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and 
Persians,"^  it  is  at  least  open  to  question  whether  a  better 
opportunity  could  have  been  found  for  introducing  the  descrip- 
tion without  violence  in  any  of  the  earUer  books  than   is 
furnished  by  the  inquiry  concerning  the  existence  of  Hyper- 
boreans, to  which  the  account  of  Scythia  leads  naturally,  or 
whether  any  position  would  have  been  more  suitable  for  it  than 
a  niche  in  that  compartment  of  the  work  which  is  specially 
and  pre-eminently  geographic.     As  the  general  account   of 
the  earth  is  a  question  concerning  boundaries  and  extremities, 
its  occurrence  ''in  connexion  with  a  remote  and  barbarous 
extremity,"^  is  not  inappropriate,  but  the  contrary. 

The  story  of  the  amours  of  Xerxes  interrupts,  it  must  be 
allowed,  somewhat  disagreeably,  the  course  of  the  principal 
narrative,  then  rapidly  verging  to  a  conclusion,  and  is  objec- 
tionable in  an  artistic  point  of  view.  It  seems,  however,  to 
be  exactly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  ''  the  historian  of  real 
transactions  lies  under  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the 
author  in  the  more  imaginative  branches  of  composition."  ^ 
To  have  omitted  the  relation  altogether  would  have  been  to 
leave  incomplete  the  portraiture  of  the  character  of  Xerxes,  as 
well  as  to  fail  in  showing  the  gross  corruption,  so  characteristic 
of  an  Oriental  dynasty,  into  which  the  Persian  court  had  sunk, 
within  two  generations,  from  the  simplicity  of  Gyrus.  And 
if  the  story  was  to  be  inserted,  where  could  it  most  naturally 
come  in  ?  It  belonged  in  time  to  the  last  months  of  the  war,^ 
and  personally  attached  to  a  certain  Masistes,  whom  nothing 
brought  upon  the  scene  till  after  Mycal^.^    Historic  propriety, 

*  Mare,  p.  463.        ^  Ibid.  loo.  oit.  Xdp^wt  iitp  K^  [E/f»(i|t]  %^  riit  fimtrl- 

'  Ibid.  p.  452.  vrtm  yvyattc6s. 

»  Herod,  ix.  108.     r6r€  B^  4w  rf<ri         *  Ibid.  oh.  107. 
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xhoTttoge,  required  its  introduction  in  a  place  where  it  wotild 
>trmci  from  artistic  beauty ;  and  Herodotus,  wisely  preferring 
matter  to  manner,  submitted  to  an  artistic  blemish  for  the 
fake  of  an  historic  gain. 

The  legend  of  Rhampsinitus,  which  is  correctly  said  to 
"  K^kmg  to  that  primeyal  common  fond  of  low  romance  *'  ^  of 
Yiieh  traces  exist  in  the  nursery  stories  and  other  tales  of 
uktions  the  most  remote  and  diverse,  would  certainly  offend  a 
iltirmied  taste  if  it  occurred  in  a  history  of  the  Critical 
^bool ;  but  in  one  which  belongs  so  decidedly  to  the  Romantic 
>-  Dool  it  may  well  be  borne,  since  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  with 
* .-  general  tone  of  that  style  of  writing.  Standing  where  it 
:«i*^,  it  serves  to  relieve  the  heaviness  of  a  mere  catalogue  of 
r  yal  names  and  deeds,  the  dullest  form  in  which  history  ever 
-rv^ents  itself. 

m 

On  the  whole  there  seems  to  be  reason  to  acquiesce  in  the 
;  .disment  of  Dahlmann,  who  expresses  his  **  astonishment "  at 
£;*-aring  Herodotus  censured  for  his  episodes,  and  maintains 
that  they  are  ''  almost  universally  connected  witlr  his  main 
<  bject,  and  inserted  in  their  places  with  a  beauty  which  highly 
iL>tingaishes  them.*'  * 

Next  in  order  to  the  two  merits  of  epic  unity  in  plan,  and 
rich  yet  well-arranged  and  appropriate  episode,  both  of  which 
uitr  wtM'k  of  Herodotus  seems  to  possess  in  a  high  degree,  may 
be  mentioned  the  excellency  of  his  character-drawing,  which, 
vbetber  nations  or  individuals  are  its  object,  is  remarkably 
«iecc«0fal  and  effective.  His  portraiture  of  the  principal 
^^ft^pn«  with  which  his  narrative  is  concerned — ^the  Persians, 
tu  Athenians,  and  the  Spartans — is  most  graphic  and 
•triking.  Brave,  lively,  spirited,  capable  of  sharp  sayings 
%nd  repartees,^  but  vain,  weak,  impulsive,  and  hopelessly 
•crrile  towards  their  lords,®  the  ancient  Persians  stand  out  in 


*  Harw,  p.  4a4w  I  tvm  (iii.  85).  Note  aho  their  rabmifl 


*  L«feof  Horodoio*,  oK  is.  p.  16i, 
L1S7,  Ul;  tLIi  tULSS, 


*  SMpartieolArly  Um  ilory  oTPkvx. 


Mon  to  the  whip  (tii.  66,  223).  It  re- 
qairM  an  Aooamihktioa  of  the  most 
gnevoos  tnjnriee  to  fgotA  m  Farnan 
into  revolt  (eee  ix.  113). 
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his  pages  as  completely  depicted  by  a  few  masterly  strokes  as 
their  modern  descendants  have  been  by  the  many  touches  of 
a  Ghardin  or  a  Morier.  Clearly  marked  out  from  other  bar- 
barian races  by  a  lightness  and  sprightliness  of  character, 
which  brought  them  near  to  the  Hellenic  type,  yet  vividly 
contrasted  with  the  Greeks  by  their  passionate  abandon^  and 
slavish  submission  to  the  caprices  of  despotic  power,  they 
possess  in  the  pages  of  Herodotus  an  individuality  which  is 
a  guarantee  of  truth,  and  which  serves  very  remarkably  to 
connect  them  with  that  peculiar  Oriental  people — ^the  "  French- 
men of  the  East,"  as  they  have  been  called  —  at  present 
inhabiting  their  country.  Active,  vivacious,  inteUigent, 
sparkling,  even  graceful,  but  without  pride  or  dignity,  supple, 
sycophantic,  always  either  tyrant  or  slave,  the  modem  Persian 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  other  races  of  the  East,  who  are 
either  rude,  bold,  proud,  and  freedom-loving,  like  the  Kurds 
and  Aifghans,  or  listless  and  apathetic,  like  the  Hindoos.  This 
curious  continuity  of  character,  which  however  is  not  without 
a  parallel,^  very  strongly  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  our 
author,  who  is  thus  shown,  even  in  what  might  seem  to  be 
the  mere  ornamental  portion  of  his  work,  to  have  confined 
himself  to  a  representation  of  actual  realities. 

To  the  Persian  character  that  of  the  Greeks  offers,  in 
many  points,  a  strong  contrast — a  contrast  which  is  most 
clearly  seen  in  that  form  of  the  Greek  character  which  dis- 
tinguished the  races  of  the  Doric  stock,  and  attained  its  fullest 
development  among  the  Spartans.  Here  again  the  picture 
drawn  by  Herodotus  exhibits  great  power  and  skill.  By  a 
small  number  of  carefully-managed  touches,  by  a  few  well- 
chosen  anecdotes,  and  by  occasional  terse  remarks,  he  contrives 
to  set  the  Spartans  before  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  more  graphically  than  perhaps  any  other  writer. 
Their  pride  and  independent  spirit,  their  entire  and  willing 


•  Herod,  viu.  99 ;  ix.  24. 

*  A  similar  tenacity  of  character  is 
observable  in  the  case  of  the  Greeks 


themselves,  as  also  in  the  Germans 
(oomp.  Tacit.  German.),  and  the  Spa- 
niards. 
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<'.l*mis8]on  to  their  laws,  their  firmness  and  solidity  as  troops, 
'■■lir  stem  sententiousness,  relieved  by  a  touch  of  hmnour,' 
^"r  Tividly  displayed  in  his  narrative.  At  the  same  time  he 
» s  not  shrink  from  showing  the  dark  side  of  their  character. 
lb*-  selfishness,  backwardness,  and  over-caution  of  their  public 
;•  A-y,*  their  cunning  and  duplicity  upon  occasion,^  their  in- 

•  -lity  to  resist  corrupting  influences  and  readiness  to  take 
r.hcft/  their  cruelty  and  entire  want  of  compassion,  whether 

*  vards  friend  or  foe,'  are  all  distinctly  noted,  and  complete  a 
*-  rtrait  not  more  striking  in  its  features  than  consonant  with 
-.1  that  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  leading  people  of 
ireeoe. 

Similar  fidelity  and  descriptive  power  are  shown  in  the 
:  -tore  which  he  gives  us  of  the  Athenians.  Like  the 
^)*4rtaiis,  they  are  independent  and  freedom-loving,  brave  and 
-i.lful  in  war,  patriotic,  and,  from  the  time  that  they  obtain 
I  form  of  government  suited  to  their  wants,  fondly  attached  to 
•t.  Like  them,  too,  they  are  cruel  and  unsparing  towards 
*;  -ir  adversaries.^  Unlike  them,  they  are  open  in  their  public 
(''Hey,  active  and  enterprising  almost  to  rashness,  impulsive 
uiil  BO  changeable  in  their  conduct,^  vain  rather  than  proud,* 
«-«  troops  possessing  more  dash  than  firmness,^^  in  manners 
** fined  and  elegant;^  witty,"  hospitable,"  magnificent,^^  fond 
' '  display,"  capable  upon  occasion  of  greater  moderation  and 
<*  if-denial  than  most  Greeks,"  and  even  possessing  to  a  certain 


'  BmML  Hi.  46;  riu  226;  is.  91. 
'IbHL  L  162}  ri.  106;  vm.  4,  63; 
»  ^H.  4»-7. 
MbwLTi.  79,  108;  ir.10. 
MUd.oi.  148;T.61t  ^.72;  lx.82. 

*  UMt  ri.  79.a0 ;    Tu.  188,  281  (cf . 
t  n.  aad  L  82  Ad  fin.) 

'  IV-^L  T.  71  ;   TU.  133. 187.  •A  fln. 
*r.isp.  ▼.  97, 108,  with  Ti.  81 ;  nd 
*    U2  with  186L 

*  lUd.  L  148. 

*  TW  AUiffftiAiM  are  tmnlj  foocew- 
-•  vWa  they  act  merelj  on  the  do- 

''r«v»--^jM7  *^  defeatod  with  ffmi 


tana  on  one  oooa«ion  (r.  86-7) ;  tbey 
flj  before  the  mixed  loriee  of  PiBiiu 
timtaa  (i.63)  ;  they  share  in  the  Ionian 
defeat  at  Ephecna  (r.  102).  On  the 
other  hand  their  rictoriee  are  gained 
bj  the  Tigoor  and  RiUIantrj  of  their 
attack  (Ti.  112;  is.  70.  102). 

"  Ilrrod.  Ti.  128.130. 

•»  Ibid.  riii.  69,  126.     »  Ibid.  ti.  35. 

^*  Note  the  freqaent  mention  of  their 
■Qoceaa  in  the  gamee,  a  great  sign  of 
liberal  expenditure  (Herod,  t.  71 ;  rL 
86u  108,  122,  126,  Ao.) 

»  Herod,  riii.  124. 
««a«ht«r  wImo  attacked  by  the  Sgine.  1      ^  Ibid.  Tii*  144 ;  ix.  27. 
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extent  a  generous  spirit  of  Pan-Hellenism.^  Herodotus,  in 
his  admiration  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Athenians  to 
the  common  cause  during  the  great  war,  has  perhaps  over- 
estimated their  pretensions  to  this  last  quality;  at  least  it 
will  be  found  that  enlightened  self-interest  sufficiently  explains 
their  conduct  during  that  struggle ;  and  circumstances  occur- 
ring both  before  and  after  it  clearly  show,  that  they  had  no 
scruples  about  calling  in  the  Persians  against  their  own 
countrymen  when  they  expected  to  gain  by  it.'  It  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  in  any  estimate  of  the  Athenian  character, 
that  they  set  the  example  of  seeking  aid  from  Persia  against 
their  Hellenic  enemies.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  no 
doubt  were  trying,  and  the  resolve  not  to  accept  aid  at  the 
sacrifice  of  their  independence  was  worthy  of  their  high  spirit 
as  a  nation;  but  still  the  fact  remains,  that  the  common 
enemy  first  learnt  through  the  invitation  of  Athens  how 
much  she  had  to  hope  from  the  internal  quarrels  and  mutual 
jealousies  of  the  Greek  states. 

In  depicting  other  nations  besides  these  three — ^who  play  the 
principal  parts  in  his  story — ^Herodotus  has  succeeded  best 
with  the  varieties  of  barbarism  existing  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  least  well  with  those  nations  among 
whom  refinement  and  cultivation  were  at  the  highest.     He 
seems  to  have  experienced  a  difficulty  in  appreciating   any 
other  phase  of  civilisation  than  that  which  had  been  developed 
by  the  Greeks.    His  portraiture  of  the  Egyptians,  despite  its 
elaborate  finish,  is  singularly  ineffective ;  while  in  the  case  of 
the  Lydians  and  Babylonians,  he  scarcely  presents  us  with 
any  distinctive  national  features.      On  the  other  hand,  his 
pictures  of  the  Scythians,  the  Thracians,  and  the  wild  tribes 
of  Northern  Africa,  are  exceedingly  happy,  the  various  forms 
of  barbarism  being  well  contrasted  and  carefully  distinguished 
from  one  another. 

Among  the  individuals  most  effectively  portrayed  by  our 


1  Herod.  Til.  189;  Tiii  8  and  144.       |      *  Ibid. r. 78}  Thnoyd.  viU. 48 et aeq. 
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i-ithor,  may  be  mentioned  the  four  Persian  monarchs  with 
iL'tD  his  narratiye  is  concerned^  the  Spartan  king8»  Cleo- 
--!Hrs,  Leonidas,  and  PausanioB,  the  Athenian  statesmen  and 
:  1*  rak,  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  the  tyrants  Periander, 
:  ivcrmtes,  Pisistratus,  and  HistifiBus  the  Milesian,  Amasis 
- '  EfQTptian  king»  and  Croesus  of  Lydia.  The  various  shades 
:'  (.oriental  character  and  temperament  have  never  been  better 

-  ^icted  than  in  the  representation  given  by  Herodotus  of  the 
-r-t   four    Achflsmenian    kings — Cyrus,  the   simple,    hardy, 

•  J  *n»UB  mountain  chief,  endowed  with  a  vast  ambition  and 
<  ;ti  great  military  genius,  changing,  as  his  empire  enlarged, 
•:*»«»   the    kind    and    friendly    paternal    monarch — clement, 

•  uv,  polite,  familiar  with  his  people;  Cambyses,  the  first 
nu  of  the  Eastern  tyrant,  inheriting  his  father's  vigour  and 
.^h  of  his  talent,  but  spoilt  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth 

-.1  breeding,  violent,  rash,  headstrong,  incapable  of  self- 
r-^traint,  furious  at  opposition,  not  only  cruel  but  brutal; 
I 'trios,  the  model  Oriental  prince,  brave,  sagacious,  astute, 
.'rat  in  the  arts  both  of  war'  and  peace,  the  organizer  and 
'  iis«»lidator  as  well  as  the  extender  of  the  empire,  a  man  of 
L.tA  and    warm  feeling,  strongly  attached  to  his  friends,^ 

•  ment  and  even  generous  towards  conquered  foes,'  only 
"  *  vre  upon  system  where  the  well-being  of  the  empire  required 
-^  example  to  be  made ; '  and  Xerxes,  the  second  and  inferior 

no  of  the  tyrant,  weak  and  puerile  as  well  as  cruel  and  selfish, 

-  A^ir,  timid,  licentious,  luxurious,  easily  worked  on  by 
Qitiera  and  women,  superstitious,  vainglorious,  destitute 

•  all  real  magnanimity,  only  upon  occasion  ostentatiously 


the  enlftnrement  of  hU  empire ;  and 
the  tiicocKiifiil  ■obdoer  of  so  maiiT  re. 
ToUfl  (i.  13();  tii.  160.160;  cf.  BehiRt. 
Iti9.)t  the  oonqnrror  of  Thrmce  <iT.  (Ki) 
and  the  not  ansncceMfal  condactor  of 
the  Sry thimn  campaiKii,  cannot  be  falrlj 
•aid  to  hare  wanted  military  talent. 

•  Herod,  iii  140,  160}  it.  148)  t. 
11 1  ri.  SO. 

•  Ibid.  Ti.  »,  119. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  119,  12S,  169 ;    ir.  Si, 
166)  T.  S6. 


^'•L  Xorv  aart  thai  **  the  freneral 

^  nt  VmiivM  was  directed  rather  to 

'  n«aol>datioii  than  the  extension  of 

^rnxmumm**   (p.  476),  and  denies 

:«>■■— If  of  any  military  genius; 

•^  kiair  who  added  to  the  empire 

■aitspgr  (Herod,  it.  44),  the 

(vi   8S>,  great    part    of 

-w^  «rr.  99  ;  ▼.  10).  Fieotiia  (t.  16). 

I   ^m    (Ti    44).    and    the    Greek 

•  ^u  lui.  149 1  ▼.  26.7  {  Ti.  49).  can. 

^  im  M^iiwifi  to  ka?«  dkr^gardad 
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parading  a  generous  act  when  nothing  had  occurred  to  raffle 
his  feelings.^    Nor  is  Herodotus  less  successful  in  his  Hellenic 
portraits.    Themistocles  is  certainly  better  drawn  by  Herodotus 
then  by  Thucydides.    His  political  wisdom  and  dearsighted- 
ness,  his  wit  and  ready  invention,  his  fertility  in  expedients, 
his  strong  love  of  intrigue,  his  curious  combination  of  patriot- 
ism with   selfishness,  his   laxity  of  principle  amounting   to 
positive  dishonesty,®  are  all  vividly  exhibited,  and  form  a  whole 
which  is  at  once  more  graphic  and  more  complete  than  the 
sketch  furnished  by  the  Attic  writer.    The  character  of  Axis- 
tides  presents  a  new  point  for  admiration  in  the  skill  with 
which  it  is  hit  off  with  the  fewest  possible  touches.    Magnani- 
mous, disinterestedly  patriotic,  transcending  all  his  country- 
men in  exceUence  of  moral  character  and  especially  in  probity, 
the  simple  straightforward  statesman  comes  before  us  on  a 
single  occasion,^  and  his  features  are  portrayed  without  efFort 
in  a  few  sentences.    In  painting  the  Greek  tyrants,  whom  he 
so  much  detested,  Herodotus  has  resisted  the  temptation  of 
representing  them  all  in  the  darkest  colours,  and  has  carefully 
graduated  his  portraits  from   the    atrocious    cruelties  and 
horrible  outrages  of  Periander  to  the  wise  moderation  and 
studied  mildness  of  Pisistratus.      The  Spartan  character, 
again,  is  correctly  given  under  its  various  aspects,  Leonidas 
being  the  idealized  type  of  perfect  Spartan  heroism,  while 
Pausanias  is  a  more  ordinary  specimen  of  their  nobler  class 
of  mind,  brave  and  generous,  but  easily  wrought  upon  by 
corrupting  influences,^  Gleomenes  and  Eurybiades  being  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  forms  of  evil  to  which  Spartans  were 
most  prone, — Eurybiades  weak,   timorous,  vacillating,  and 
incapable;  Gleomenes  cruel,  false,  and  violent, — both  alike 
open  to  take  bribes,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
state  to  their  own  selfish  ends. 


7  Herod,  tu.  29, 136. 
"  See  Herod.  Tiii.  4-6,  68,  IlOS-llO, 
112. 

•  Herod.  Tiii.  78-9. 

^  Bee   tba  aneodote   of  Puunnias 


banqnetting  in  the  tent  of  MaxdoniiiB 
(iz.  82),  whero  the  first  working  of  the 
oormpting  inflnenoe  of  wealth  and 
loznry  on  a  Spartan  ia  tbtj  oleTer^ 
•hown* 
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It  is  not  often  that  Herodotus  bestows  much  pains  on  the 
character  of  an  indiyidaal  who  does  not  belong  to  one  or  other 
of  the  two  nations  with  which  he  is  principally  concerned,  viz. 
the  Greeks  and  the  Persians.  But  in  the  sketches  of  Groesas 
and  Amasis  he  has  departed  from  his  general  rule,  and  has 
presented  us  with  two  pictures  of  Oriental  monarchs,  offering 
a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Persian  kings  and  to  each  other. 
The  character  of  GroBSus  is  rather  Hellenic  than  barbarian ; 
he  is  the  mildest  and  most  amiable  of  despots ;  a  tender  and 
affectionate  parent,  a  faithful  friend,  a  benevolent  man.  He 
loves  his  Lydians  even  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  his  sub- 
jects ;  *  he  kindly  receives  the  fugitive  Adrastus,  who  has  no 
claim  on  his  protection,  and  freely  forgives  him  after  he  has 
been  the  imhappy  means  of  inflicting  on  him  the  most  grievous 
of  injuries.  Besides  possessing  these  soft  and  gentle  qualities, 
he  is  hospitable  and  magnificent,  lavishly  liberal  to  those  from 
whom  he  has  received  any  benefit,^  religious,  and  though 
unduly  elated  by  prosperity,  yet  in  the  hour  of  adversity  not 
unduly  depressed,  but  capable  of  profiting  by  the  lessons  of 
exi)erience.  Amasis  is  a  ruler  of  almost  equal  mildness ;  like 
CroBsus,  he  has  a  leaning  towards  the  Greeks ;  he  is  also,  like 
him,  prosperous,  and  distinguished  for  liberality  and  magnifi- 
cence ;  ^  Egypt  flourishes  greatly  under  his  government,  and 
both  his  internal  administration  and  his  foreign  policy  are 
eminently  successful.^  Thus  far  there  is  a  remarkable  paral- 
lelism between  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
Egyptian  and  the  Lydian  monarch;  but  in  other  respects 
they  are  made  to  exhibit  a  strong  and  pointed  contrast. 
Amasis  is  a  man  of  low  birth  and  loose  habits ;  from  his 
youth  he  has  lived  by  his  wits  an  easy,  gay,  jovial  life, 
winning  the  favour  both  of  monarch  and  people  by  his  free 
manners  and  ready  but  coarse  humour.  When  he  becomes 
king,  though  he  devotes  himself  with  great  zeal  to  the 
despatch  of  business,  and  enacts  laws  of  the  utmost  severity 

«  Herod,  i.  166.  I      *  Ibid.  ii.  175-6, 180, 182. 

>  Ibid.  L  60.2,  54;  yi.  125.  |      »  Ibid,  ii  177, 182  ad  fin. 
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against  snch  idle  and  unworthy  members  of  society  as  he  had 
himself  been  in  time  past,  yet  he  carries  with  him  into  his  new 
station  the  same  love  of  good  living  and  delight  in  low  and 
vulgar  pleasantry  which  had  signalised  the  early  portion  of  his 
career.  This  last  feature,  which  is  the  leading  one  of  his 
character,  effectually  distinguishes  him  from  the  elegant  and 
polished  Croesus,  bom  in  the  purple,  and  bred  up  amid  all  the 
refined  amenities  of  a  luxurious  court.  In  another  respect  the 
opposition  between  the  two  princes  is  even  more  striking — so 
striking,  indeed,  as  almost  to  appear  artificial.  Amasis, 
though  owing  more  to  fortune  than  even  the  Lydian  monarch, 
is  not  dazzled  by  her  favours,  or  led  to  forget  the  instability 
of  all  things  human,  and  the  special  danger  to  the  over-pros- 
perous man  from  the  "jealousy"  of  Heaven.  His  letter  to 
Polycrates^  strongly  marks  this  fact,  which  in  the  mind  of 
Herodotus  would  serve  to  account  for  the  continued  and  un- 
chequered  prosperity  of  the  Egyptian  king — so  different  from 
the  terrible  reverse  which  befell  the  too  confident  Lydian. 

The  power  of  Herodotus  to  portray  female  character  is  also 
worthy  of  notice.  Unlike  Thucydides,  who  passes  over  in  con- 
temptuous silence  the  part  played  by  women  in  the  trans- 
actions which  he  undertakes  to  record,'^  Herodotus  seizes 
every  opportunity  of  adding  variety  and  zest  to  his  narrative 
by  carefully  introducing  to  our  notice  the  females  concerned 
in  his  events.  In  Nitocris  we  have  the  ideal  of  a  great 
Oriental  queen — wise,  grand,  magnificent,  ostentatious;  pro- 
phetic in  her  foresight,  clever  in  her  designs,  splendid  in  the 
execution  of  whatever  works  she  takes  in  hand ;  the  beautifier 
at  once  and  the  skilful  protector  of  her  capital ;  bent  on  com- 
bining utility  with  ornament,  and  in  her  works  of  utility 
having  regard  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  mass  of  her  subjects. 
With  her  Tomyris,  the  other  female  character  of  the  first 
book,  contrasts  remarkably.    Tomyris  is  the  perfection  of  a 


•  Herod,  iii.  40. 

'  The  omission  of  anj  reference  to 
ARpa«iai  considering  her  political  in- 
fluence and  connexion  with  Periolee,  is 


yerj  remarkable.  Thncjrdides  men. 
tions  bnt  three  women  by  name  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  narratiya.  (See 
ii.  2, 101  i  IT.  138  i  Ti.  6i».) 
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barlmrie,  as  Niiooris  is  of  a  civillBed  princess.  Bold  and 
wirlike  rather  than  sagacious  or  prudent,  noble,  careless, 
eonfidcdit,  full  of  passion,  she  meets  the  great  conqueror  of 
the  East  with  a  defiant,  almost  with  a  triumphant,  air,  ohival- 
fwulj  invites  him  to  cross  her  frontier  unmolested,  only 
luioiiB  for  a  fair  fight,  disdainful  of  petty  manceuTres,  and 
ODfuspicious  of  artifices.  When  the  civilised  monarch  has 
deluded  and  entrapped  her  son,  she  shows  a  single  trait  of 
vomanly  softness,  consenting  to  waive  the  vindication  of  her 
people's  honour  upon  the  condition  of  receiving  back  her 
ctptnred  child.  On  the  failure  of  her  application  and  the 
'  itinetion  of  her  last  hope  by  the  voluntary  death  of  that  un- 
bappy  youth,  nothing  is  left  her  but  an  undying  grief  and  a 
^roe  and  quick  revenge.  At  the  head  of  her  troops  she 
'Hinges  and  defeats  her  son's  destroyer;  and  as  he  falls  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  she  vents  her  wrath  on  his  dead  body 
It  insult,  mutilation,  and  defilement,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an 
cutraged  and  infuriated  barbarian.  The  whole  character  is  in 
txeellent  keeping,  and,  however  unhistoric,  is  certainly  most 
tme  to  nature. 

As  the  diversities  of  female  character  among  the  non-Hel- 
•-  nic  races  are  exhibited  to  our  view  in  the  persons  of  Tomyris 
lad  Nitocris,  so  in  the  slight  sketch  of  Oorgo  and  the  more 
elaborate  portraiture  of  Artemisia  Herodotus  has  given  us 
opposite  and  agreeable  specimens  of  female  character  among 
the  Greeks.  Oorgo  is  the  noble,  Artemisia  the  clever  woman. 
Gorgo*8  sphere  is  the  domestic  circle,  Artemisia's  the  world. 
Artemisia  leads  fleets,  advises  monarchs,  fights  battles,  governs 
%  kingdom — Oorgo  saves  her  father  in  the  hour  of  temptation, 
ud  becomes  the  fitting  bride  of  the  gallant  and  patriotic 
L»ciiidas.  Still  neither  character  is  a  mere  simple  one. 
Oorffo  adds  sense  and  intelligence  to  her  high  moral  qualities,' 
tad  Artemisia  real  courage  to  her  prudence  and  dexterity ;  * 
te  these  features  are  subordinate,  and  do  not  disturb  the 


•  H«flod.  ^  ttd  Sa.  *  IWd.  ilL  119. 
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general  effect  of  contrast,  which  is  such  as  above  stated. 
Although  both  ladies  belong  to  races  of  the  Doric  stock,  Gorgo 
alone  is  the  true  model  of  a  Dorian  woman;  Artemisia 
represents  female  perfection,  not  according  to  the  Doric,  but 
according  to  the  ordinary  Greek  type.  The  Dorians  of  Asia 
seem  to  have  lost  most  of  their  distinctive  features  by  contact 
with  their  Ionian  neighbours,  and  Artemisia  may  be  almost 
regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  Ionian  excellence. 

It  greatly  enhances  the  artistic  merit  of  these  portraitures, 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  derives  from  them,  that  the 
characters  are  made  to  exhibit  themselves  upon  the  scene  by 
word  and  action,  and  are  not  formally  set  before  him  by  the 
historian.  Herodotus  never  condescends  to  describe  a  cha- 
racter. His  men  and  women  act  and  speak  for  themselves, 
and  thereby  leave  an  impression  of  Ufe  and  individuality  on 
the  reader's  mind,  which  the  most  skUfol  word-painting  would 
have  failed  of  producing.  This  is  one  of  the  advantages 
arising  from  that  large  use  by  Herodotus  of  the  dramatic 
element  in  his  history,  in  which  it  is  allowed  that  he  ''  has 
been  far  more  generally  successfal  than  any  other  classical 
historian."  ^ 

To  his  skill  in  character-drawing  Herodotus  adds  a  power 
of  pathos  in  which  few  writers,  whether  historians  or  others, 
have  been  his  equals.  The  stories  of  the  wife  of  Intaphemes 
weeping  and  lamenting  continually  at  the  king's  gate,^  of 
Psammenitus  sitting  in  the  suburb  and  seeing  his  daughter 
employed  in  servile  offices  and  his  son  led  to  death,  yet 
"  showing  no  sign,"  but  bursting  into  tears  when  an  old  friend 
accosted  him  and  asked  an  alms ; '  of  Lycophron  silently  and 
sadly  enduring  everything  rather  than  hold  converse  with  a 
father  who  had  slain  his  mother,  and  himself  suffering  for  his 
father's  cruelties  at  the  moment  when  a  prosperous  career 
seemed  about  to  open  on  him,  are  examples  of  tins  excellence 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  book  which  it  would  be  diffi- 

^  Uwce,  p.  500.  >  n>id.  iii.  14.  >  n»d.  liL  50-3. 
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coH  to  parallel  bom  fiie  entire  writingB  of  any  other  lustorioal 
iafthor.  Bat  the  most  eminent  instance  of  the  merit  in  qnes- 
tioD  18  to  be  foond  in  the  story  of  CroBsns.  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  *'  the  Tolnme  of  popular  romance  contains  few 
aore  beantifolly  told  tales  than  that  of  the  death  of  Atys;"* 
iad  the  praise  might  be  extended  to  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
lile  of  CroBsns  from  the  visit  of  Solon  to  the  scene  npon  the 
pyre,  vriiich  is  a  masterpiece  of  pathos,  exhibiting  tragic  power 
of  the  highest  ordar.  The  same  power  is  exhibited  in  a  less 
degree  in  the  stories  of  the  siege  of  Xanthns,^  of  Tomyris,*  of 
(Eobasus/  of  PythiuSy'  of  Boges,'  and  of  Masistes.^  In  the 
list  of  these  oases,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  others,  the 
iMmible  has  somewhat  too  large  a  share ;  in  all,  however,  the 
psthetie  is  an  important  and  well-developed  element. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  Herodotos,  though  excellent 
in  tragic  scenes,  was  ''deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  comic 
properly  so  called/**  His  "good  stories'*  and  ''clever 
•ayingB  '*  are  thought  to  be  "  not  only  devoid  of  true  wit,  but 
unong  the  most  insipid  of  his  anecdotical  details."  The 
eorreetDess  of  this  judgment  may  be  questioned,  not  only  on 
^  general  ground  that  tragic  and  comic  power  go  together,' 
^  by  an  appeal  to  fact — ^the  experimentum  crucis  in  such  a 
CMC.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  in  a  grave  and 
*moaa  production  like  a  history,  that  humorous  features 
dkoold  be  of  frequent  occurrence :  the  author's  possession  of 
^  quality  of  humour  will  be  sufficiently  shown  if  even 
'^'ctttionally  he  diversifies  his  narrative  by  anecdotes  or 
fvinarks  of  a  ludicrous  character.  Now  in  the  work  of  Hero- 
^Aus  there  are  several  stories  of  which  the  predominant 
'Uraeteristic  is  the  humorous ;  as,  very  palpably,  the  tale  of 
^knuMo's  visit  to  the  treasury  of  Croesus,  when,  having 
"clothed  himself  in  a  loose  tunic,  which  he  made  to  bag 
Dmily  at  the  waist,  and  placed  upon  his  feet  the  widest 


'  Kara's  Lit.  of  Qneoe.  vol.  it.  p.  606. 
'  BOTod.  L  170.    •  Ilnd.  i.  S12.4. 
-  UmL  it.  S4.       •  Ilrid.  tU.  89^. 


•  Ibid.  Til  107.     >  DmL  iz.  lOS-lLS. 
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bmskiiifl  that  he  eoold  anywhere  find,  he  followed  hiB  guide 
into  the  treasme-honse/*  where  he  *'  fell  to  upon  a  heap  of 
gold-dust,  and  in  the  first  place  packed  as  mnch  as  he  could 
inside  his  bnskins,  between  them  and  his  legs,  after  which  he 
filled  the  breast  of  his  tonic  quite  full  of  gold,  and  then 
sprinkling  some  among  his  hair,  and  taking  some  likewise  in 
his  mouth,  came  forth  from  the  treasure-house  scarcely  able 
to  drag  his  legs  along,  like  anything  rather  than  a  man,  with 
his  mouth  crammed  full,  and  his  bulk  increased  every  way."  ^ 
The  laughter  of  Croesus  at  the  sight  is  echoed  by  the  reader, 
who  has  presented  to  him  a  most  ridiculous  image  hit  off  with 
wonderful  effect,  and  poeticised  by  the  touch  of  imagination, 
which  regards  the  distorted  form  as  haying  lost  all  semblance 
of  humanity.  It  would  be  impossible  to  deny  to  Herodotus 
the  possession  of  a  sense  of  the  comic  if  he  had  confined 
himself  to  this  single  exhibition  of  it. 

As  a  specimen  of  broad  humour  the  instance  here  adduced 
is  probably  the  most  striking  that  can  be  brought  forward 
from  the  pages  of  our  author.^  But  many  anecdotes  will  be 
found  scattered  through  them,  in  which  the  same  quality 
shows  itself  in  a  more  subdued  and  chastened  form.  It  will 
be  enough  to  refer,  without  quotation,  to  the  well-known  story 
of  HippocUdes,'  to  the  fable  of  Cyrus,^  the  retorts  of  Bias, 
Oelo,  and  Themistocles,^  the  quaint  remark  of  Megacreon,* 
the  cool  observation  of  Dieneces,  and  the  two  answers  given 
by  the  Spartans  to  the  envoys  of  Samos.^  Besides  these 
anecdotical  displays  of  a  humorous  vein,  Herodotus  often 
shows  his  sense  of  the  comic  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
manners   and  customs  of   barbarous    nations.      A  striking 


•  Herod,  ri.  125. 

•  Other  instanoes  of  a  broad  and 
■omewfaat  coarse  humour  are  to  be 
fbnnd  in  the  story  of  Artaphemes' 
replj  to  Histueos  (▼!.  1),  and  of  the 
message  which  Amasis  sent  to  Apries 
bj  Patarbemis  (iL  162). 

•  Herod,  vi.  129.  '  Ibid.  i.  141. 

•  Ibid.  i.  27 ;  Yii.  162 ;   and  viii.  125. 

•  Ibid.  Ta  120.    Col.  More  finds  this 


stoiy  "insipid,"  bnt  most  readers  are 
amnsed  by  the  lightheartedness  which 
conld  make  a  jol^  oat  of  a  calamity. 
The  other  "good  saying"  with  which 
he  finds  fanlt  (that  of  Megabacns  con- 
coming  the  site  of  Bysantinm.  W.  144) 
is  not  recorded  by  Herodotns  as  % 
witty,  bnt  as  a  jndioioiiB  remark. 
I  Herod.  TiL  22a 
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example  is  his  account  of  the  Scythian  mode  of  sacrificing  in 
the  fourth  book,  where  he  concludes  his  notice  with  the 
remark  that  "by  this  plan  your  ox  is  made  to  boil  himself ^ 
and  other  victims  also  to  do  the  like."'    The  same  vein  is 
clearly  apparent  in  the  enumeration,  contained  in  the  same 
book,  of  the  animals  said  to  inhabit  the  African  ''wild-beast 
tract," — ''this  is  the  tract  in  which  the  huge  serpents  are 
found,  and  the  Uons,  the  elephants,  the  bears,  the  aspicks,  and 
the  homed  asses.     Here,  too,  are  the  dog-faced  creatures, 
and  the  creatures  without  heads,  whom  the  Libyans  declare 
to  have  their  eyes  in  their  breasts,  and  also  the  wild  men  and 
the  wild  women,  and  many  other  far  less  fabulous  beasts." ' 
Touches  of  humour  also  serve  to  relieve  his  accounts  of 
cannibalism,  and  prevent  them  from  being  merely  horrible,  as 
such  subjects  are  apt  to  become  in  most  writers.     Of  this 
nature  is  his  remark  when  speaking  of  the  Padssans,  who  put 
persons  to  death  as  soon  as  they  were  attacked  by  any 
malady,  to  prevent  their  flesh  from  spoiling,  that  "  the  man 
protests  he  is  not  Hi  in  the  least,  but  his  friends  will  not  accept 
his  denial ;  in  spite  of  all  he  can  say  they  kill  him  and  feast 
themselves  on  his  body."^   A  very  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
is  implied  by  this  perception  of  something  laughable  in  scenes 
of  the  greatest  horror. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  in  the  whole  work  of 
Herodotus — ^that  which  prevents  us  from  ever  feeling  weari- 
ness as  we  follow  him  through  the  nine  books  of  his  history — 
is  the  wonderful  variety  in  which  he  deals.  Not  only 
historian,  but  geographer,  traveller,  naturalist,  mythologer, 
moralist,  antiquarian,  he  leads  us  from  one  subject  to 
another, — 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  lirely  to  aerere, — ** 

never  pursuing  his  main  narrative  for  any  long  time  without 
the  introduction  of  some  agreeable  episodical  matter,  rarely 


>  Herod,  iy.  61.        «  Ibid.  ir.  191. 
*  Ibid.  ill.  99.    Compare  the  descrip. 
tion  oi  cannibalism  among  the  Mas. 


sagetflB  in  the  last  chapter  of  book  i. 
where  the  hnmonr  is  far  more  sabduedi 
bnt  still  is  yeiy  perceptible. 
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carrying  an  episodical  digression  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
any  severe  trial  to  our  patience.  Even  as  historian,  the 
respect  in  which  he  especially  excels  other  writers  is  the 
diversity  of  his  knowledge.  Contriving  to  bring  ahnost  the 
whole  known  world  within  the  scope  of  his  story,  and 
throwing  everywhere  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  states  and  empires,  he  exhibits  before  onr  eyes 
a  sort  of  panoramic  view  of  history,  in  which  past  and 
present,  near  and  remote,  civilised  kingdoms  and  barbarous 
communities,  kings,  priests,  sages,  lawgivers,  generals, 
courtiers,  common  men,  have  all  their  place — a  place  at  once 
skilfully  assigned  and  properly  apportioned  to  their  respective 
claims  on  our  attention.  Blended,  moreover,  with  this 
profusion  of  historic  matter  are  sketches  of  reUgions,  graphic 
descriptions  of  countries,  elaborate  portraitures  of  the 
extremes  of  savage  and  civilised  life,  striking  moral  reflec- 
tions, curious  antiquarian  and  philosophical  disquisitions, 
legends,  anecdotes,  criticisms — ^not  aU  perhaps  equally  happy, 
but  all  serving  the  purpose  of  keeping  alive  the  reader's 
interest,  and  contributing  to  the  general  richness  of  effect  by 
which  the  work  is  characterised.  Again,  most  remarkable  is 
the  variety  of  styles  which  are  assumed,  with  almost  equal 
success,  in  the  descriptions  and  anecdotes.  The  masterly 
treatment  of  pathetic  subjects,  and  the  occasional  indulgence, 
with  good  effect,  in  a  comic  vein,  have  been  already  noticed. 
Equal  power  is  shown  in  dealing  with  such  matters  as  are 
tragic  without  being  pathetic,  as  in  the  legend  of  Gyges,*^  the 
story  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,^  the  description  of  the  self- 
destruction  of  Cleomenes,^  and,  above  all,  in  the  striking 
scene  which  portrays  the  last  moments  of  Prexaspes.®  In 
this,  and  in  his  account  of  the  death  of  Adrastus,^  Herodotus 
has,  if  anywhere,  reached  the  sublime.  Where  his  theme  is 
lower,  he  has  a  style  pecuUarly  his  own,  which  seems  to  come 
to  him  without  effort,  yet  which  is  most  difficult  of  attain- 

•  HerocL  i.  8-12.     •  OncL  i  212-4.       I      •  Ibid.  lii.  76.  •  Ibid.  i.  45. 

7  lUd.  rL  76. 
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ment.  It  is  simple  without  being  homely,  fanuliax  without 
being  vulgar,  lively  without  being  forced  or  affected.  Of  this, 
remarkable  and  diversified  specimens  will  be  found  in  the 
history  of  the  birth  and  early  years  of  Cyrus/  and  in  the  tale 
— ^which  reads  like  a  story  in  the  Arabian  Nights — of  the 
thieves  who  plundered  the  treasury  of  Ehampsinitus.* 
Occasionally  he  exhibits  another  power  which  is  exceedingly 
rare — ^that,  namely,  of  representing  the  grotesque.  The  story 
of  Arion  has  a  touch  of  this  quality ,'  which  is  more  folly 
displayed  in  the  account  of  the  fimeral  rites  of  the  Scythian 
kings.^  Still  more  remarkable,  and  still  more  important  in 
its  bearing  on  the  general  effect  of  his  work,  is  the  dramatic 
power,  so  largely  exhibited  in  the  abundant  dialogues  and  in 
the  occasional  set  speeches  wherewith  his  narrative  is  adorned, 
which  by  their  contrast  with  the  ordinary  historical  form,  and 
their  intrinsic  excellence  generally,^  tend  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  single  feature  to  enliven  his  pages,  and  to  prevent 
the  weariness  which  is  naturally  caused  by  the  uniformity  of 
continued  narration. 

Another  excellence  of  Herodotus  is  vivid  description,  or  the 
power  of  setting  before  us  graphically  and  distinctly  that 
which  he  desires  us  to  see.  This  faculty  however  he  does  not 
exhibit  equally  in  all  subjects.  Natural  scenery,  in  common 
with  the  ancients  generally,  he  for  the  most  part  neglects; 
and  his  descriptions  of  the  great  works  constructed  by  the 
labour  of  man,®  although  elaborate,  fail  in  conveying  to  the 
minds  of  his  readers  any  very  distinct  impression  of  their 
api)earance.  The  power  in  question  is  shown  chiefly  in  his 
accounts  of  remarkable  events  or  actions,  which  portions  of 
his  narrative  have  often  all  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of 


»  Herod,  i.  108-122.  •  Ibid.  ii.  121. 

» IWd.  i.  24.  *  Ibid.  iv.  71-2. 

'  The  Bet  speeobes  of  the  three  oon- 
Bpirators  in  fayour  of  democracy, 
aristocracy,  and  monarchy  respectively 
(iii.  80-2),  must  be  excepted  from  this 
commendation.  They  are  not  above 
the  average  of  sophistical  themes  on 
the  snbject,  and  they  are  wholly  mi- 


snited  to  the  characters  and  circmn- 
stanoes  of  the  persons  in  whose  months 
they  are  put.  (See  the  foot-note  ad 
loc.) 

•  As  the  barrow  of  Alyattes  (i.  98), 
the  temple  of  Belos  at  Babylon  (i. 
181),  the  pyramids  (ii.  124, 127,  134), 
the  labyrinth  (ii.  148),  and  the  bridge 
of  Xerxes  (vii.  86). 
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pictures.  Gyges  in  the  bed-chamber  of  Gandaules,^  Arion  on 
the  quarter-deck  chanting  the  Orthian,^  Gleobis  and  Bito 
arriving  at  the  temple  of  Juno,'  Adrastus  delivering  himself 
up  to  CroBsus/®  AlcmsBon  coming  forth  from  the  treasure- 
house,^^  are  pictures  of  the  simplest  and  most  striking  kind, 
presenting  to  us  at  a  single  glance  a  scene  exactly  suited  to 
form  a  subject  for  a  painter.  Sometimes  however  the  descrip- 
tion is  more  complex  and  continuous.  The  charge  of  the 
Athenians  at  Marathon,^  the  various  contests  and  especially 
the  final  struggle  at  ThermopylsB,^  the  conflict  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Susa  between  the  Magi  and  the  seven  conspirators,^^ 
the  fight  between  Onesilus  and  Artybius,^  the  exploits  of 
Artemisia  at  Salamis,^^  the  death  of  Masistius  and  the 
contention  for  his  body,^^  are  specimens  of  excellent  description 
of  the  more  complicated  kind,  wherein  not  a  single  picture, 
but  a  succession  of  pictures,  is  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the 
reader.  These  descriptions  possess  aU  the  energy,  life,  and 
power  of  Homeric  scenes  and  battles,  and  are  certainly  not 
surpassed  in  the  compositions  of  any  prose  writer. 

The  most  obvious  merit  of  our  author,  and  the  last  which 
seems  to  require  special  notice,  is  his  simplicity.  The  natural 
flow  of  narrative  and  sentiment  throughout  his  work,  the 
predominant  use  of  common  and  familiar  words,  the  avoidance 
of  all  meretricious  ornament  and  rhetorical  artifice,  have  often 
been  remarked,  and  have  won  the  approbation  of  almost  all 
critics.  With  Herodotus  composition  is  not  an  art,  but  a 
spontaneous  outpouring.  He  does  not  cultivate  graces  of 
style,  or  consciously  introduce  fine  passages.  He  writes  as 
his  subject  leads  him,  rising  with  it,  but  never  transcending 
the  modesty  of  nature,  or  approaching  to  the  confines  of 
bombast.  Not  only  are  his  words  simple  and  common,  but 
the  structure  of  his  sentences  is  of  the  least  complicated  kind. 


7  Herod,  i.  9.10.  «  Ibid.  I  24. 

•  Ibid.  i.  31.     »  Ibid.  i.  45,  sub  init. 
u  Ibid.  Ti.  125.     See  p.  131. 
» Ibid.  vi.  112. 


"Ibid.  Til.  210.8;  228-5. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  78.         »  Ibid.  t.  111.2. 

"  Ibid.  Till.  87.       "  Ibid.  ix.  22.8. 
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He  writes,  as  Aristotle  observes,^  not  in  laboured  periods,  but 
in  sentences  which  have  a  continuous  flow,  and  which  only 
end  when  the  sense  is  complete.  Hence  the  wonderful  clear- 
ness and  transparency  of  his  style,  which  is  never  inyolved, 
never  harsh  or  forced,  and  which  rarely  allows  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  to  rest  upon  his  meaning. 

The  same  spirit,  which  thus  affects  his  language  and  mode 
of  expression,  is  apparent  in  the  whole  tone  and  conduct  of 
the  narrative.  Everything  is  plainly  and  openly  related; 
there  is  no  affectation  of  mystery;  we  are  not  tantalised  by 
obscure  allusions  or  hints  ;^  the  author  freely  and  fully 
admits  us  to  his  confidence,  is  not  afraid  to  mention  himself 
and  his  own  impressions;  introduces  us  to  his  informants; 
tells  us  plainly  what  he  saw  and  what  he  heard ;  allows  us 
to  look  into  his  heart,  where  there  is  nothing  that  he  needs 
to  hide,  and  to  become  sharers  alike  in  his  religious  senti- 
ments, his  political  opinions,  and  his  feelings  of  sympathy 
or  antipathy  towards  the  various  persons  or  races  that  he  is 
led  to  mention.  Hence  the  strong  personal  impression  of  the 
writer  which  we  derive  from  his  work,  whereby,  despite  the 
meagre  notices  that  remain  to  us  of  his  life,  we  are  made 
to  feel  towards  him  as  towards  an  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  to  regard  ourselves  as  fully  entitled  to  canvass  and 
discuss  all  his  qualities,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual.  The 
candour,  honesty,  amiability,  piety  and,  patriotism  of  Hero- 
dotus, his  primitive  cast  of  mind  and  habits,  his  ardent 
curiosity,  his  strong  love  of  the  marvellous,  are  familiar 
topics  with  his  commentators,  who  find  his  portrait  drawn 
by  himself  with  as  much  completeness  (albeit  unconsciously) 
in  his  writings,  as  those  of  other  literary  men  have  been  by 
their  professed  biographers.    All  this  is  done  moreover  with- 


>  See  Arist.  Bhet.  iii.  9.  Aristotle 
defines  the  A^|a  cipo/Uny,  or  "  oonti- 
naonB  stjle,"  as  '*that  whioh  has  in 
itself  no  termination,  nnless  the  mat- 
ter under  narration  be  terminated  " — 


rh  wpayfjLa  \ry6fitrop  rtXttatdp). 

'  The  onlj  exception  is  in  the 
account  of  Egypt,  where  religions 
scruples  occasional! j  interfere  to  dieok 
his  usual  openness. 
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out  the  slightest  afifectation,  or  nndoe  intrusion  of  his  o^m 
thoughts  and  opinions ;  it  is  the  mere  result  of  his  not  think- 
ing about  himself,  and  is  as  far  removed  from  the  ostenta- 
tious display  of  Xenophon  '  as  from  the  studied  oonceahnent  of 
Thucydides. 

While  the  language,  style,  sentiments,  and  tone  of  narrative 
in  Herodotus  are  thus  characterised,  if  we  compare  him  with 
later  writers,  by  a  natural  simplicity  and  freedom  from  effort, 
which  constitute  to  a  considerable  extent  the  charm  of  his 
writing,  it  is  important  to  observe  how  greatly  in  all  these 
respects  he  is  in  advance  of  former  prose  authors.  Justice  is 
not  done  to  his  merits  unless  some  attention  be  given  to  the 
history  of  prose  composition  before  his  time,  and  something 
like  a  comparison  instituted  between  him  and  his  predecessors. 
With  Herodotus  simplicity  never  degenerates  into  baldness,  or 
familiarity  into  what  is  rude  and  coarse.  His  style  is  full, 
free,  and  flowing,  and  offers  a  most  agreeable  conb-ast  to  the 
stiff  conciseness,  curt  broken  sentences,  and  almost  unvaried 
construction,  of  previous  historians.  If  we  glance  our  eye 
over  the  fragments  of  the  early  Greek  writers  that  have 
come  down  to  our  times,  we  shall  be  surprised  to  find  how 
rude  and  primitive,  how  tame,  bald,  and  spiritless  the  produc- 
tions appear  to  have  been,  even  of  the  most  celebrated  his- 
torians anterior  to,  or  contemporary  with,  our  author.  A  few 
specimens  are  subjoined^  of  the  style  of  writing  customary  in 


'  See  Anab.  iii.  i.  §  4-47,  and 
thenceforth  passim, 

*  HecatsBOfi  of  Miletns  commenced 
his  historical  work,  the  '  Genealogies/ 
as  follows : — 

"  Thns  saith  Hecatseas  the  Kile. 
Bian  :  That  which  I  write,  I  write  as 
the  truth  seems  to  me.  For  the  stories 
which  'the  Greeks  tell  are  many,  and 
to  mj  mind  ridionlons." 

The  longest  of  his  extant  fragments 
is  thns  translated  by  Ck)l.  Mure  (Lit. 
of  Greece,  toI.  iy.  p.  161)  : — 

"  Orestheus,  son  of  Denoalion,  ar- 
rired  in  ^toUa  in  search  of  a  kingdom. 


Here  his  dog  produced  him  a  green 
plant.  Upon  which  he  ordered  the 
dog  to  be  buried  in  the  earth;  and 
from  its  body  sprang  a  vine  fertile  in 
g^pes.  Hence  he  called  his  son 
Phjtius.  The  son  of  Phjtius  was 
CEneus,  so  named  after  the  vine-plant. 
For  the  ancient  Greeks  called  the 
vine  (Ena.  The  son  of  CBneua  was 
^t61us." 

The  fragments  of  Xanthus  are  very 
brief,  and  of  these  only  one  is  cited  in 
his  exact  words.  It  shows  no  great 
advance  on  the  style  of  Hecatceos  : — 

"  From  Lydns  descend  the  Lydians, 
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his  day,  from  which  the  modem  reader  may  fonn  a  tolerable 
estimate  of  the  interval  which   separated  Herodotos,  as  a 


from  Torriiebns  the  Torrhebiims.    In 

kngnage  these  two  raoea  differ  bat 

little;  and  to  this  day  they  borrow 

from  one  another  no  few  words,  like 

the  lonians  and  the  Dorians." 

Another,  which  is  probably  very 

close  to  his  phraseology,  is  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  The  Hagians  many  their  mothers 
and  their  danghters.  They  hold  it 
lawful  also  to  marry  their  sisters. 
Their  wires  are  common  property;  and 
when  one  wishes  to  take  the  wife  of 
another,  they  nse  no  fraud  nor  violence, 
bnt  the  thing  is  done  by  consent." 

Of  Charon  of  Lampsacns  we  possess 
a  passage  of  some  length,  which  may 
be  given  in  the  translation  of  CoL 
Mnre  (vol.  iv.pp.  169-170)  :— 

*'  The  Bisaltians  waged  war  against 
the  Cardians,  and  were  victorions  in  a 
battle.  The  conunander  of  the  Bisal. 
tians  was  called  Onaris.  This  man, 
when  a  youth,  had  been  sold  as  a  slave 
in  Gardia,  and  had  been  made  by  his 
master  to  work  at  the  trade  of  a  bar. 
ber.  Now  there  was  an  oracle  cur- 
rent among  the  Cardians,  that  about 
that  time  they  should  be  invaded  by 
the  Bisaltians  ;  and  this  oracle  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  conversation  among 
those  who  frequented  the  barber's 
shop.  Onaris,  having  effected  his  es- 
cape home,  persuaded  his  countrymen 
to  invade  Gardia,  and  was  himself 
appointed  leader  of  the  expedition. 
But  the  Cardians  were  accustomed  to 
teach  their  horses  to  dance  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute  in  their  festivals ; 
when  standing  upright  on  their  hind- 
legs,  they  adapted  the  motions  of  their 
fore-feet  to  the  time  of  the  music. 
Onaris,  being  acquainted  with  this 
custom,  procured  a  female  flute-player 
from  Cardia;  and  this  flute-player, 
on  her  arrival  in  Bisaltis  (?),  intructed 
many  of  the  flute-players  of  that  city 
(?),  whom  he  caused  to  accompany 
him  in  his  march  against  the  Cardiians. 
As    soon    as  the   engagement  com- 


menced, he  ordered  the  flute-players 
to  strike  up  those  tunes  to  whiioh  the 
Cardian  horses  were  used  to  perform. 
And  no  sooner  had  the  horses  heard 
the  music  than  they  stood  up  on  their 
hind-legs  and  began  to  dance.  But 
the  chief  force  of  the  Cardians  was  in 
cavalry ;  and  so  they  lost  the  battle." 

Even  Hellanicus,  who  outlived 
Herodotus,  falls  sometimes  into  the 
cramped  and  bald  style  of  the  old 
logographers,  as  the  subjoined  speoi- 
mens  wiU  show  :— 

(1.)  "  From  Pelasgus,  the  king  of 
these  men,  and  Menipp^,  the  daughter 
of  Feneus,  was  bom  Phrastor;  from 
him  sprang  Amyntor;  from  him, 
Teutamidas;  from  him,  Nanas.  In 
his  reign  the  Pela«gians  were  driven 
out  by  the  Oreeks,  and  having  left 
their  ships  at  the  river  Spines  in  the 
Ionian  Gulf,  they  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore  the  city  of 
Croton.  From  hence  they  proceeded 
to  colonise  the  land  now  called  Tyr- 
rhenia." 

(2.)  "When  the  men  came  from 
Sparta,  the  Athenians  related  to  them 
the  story  of  Orestes.  At  the  con- 
elusion,  when  both  parties  approved 
the  judgment,  the  A&enians  assigned 
it  to  the  ninth  generation  after  Mars 
and  Neptune  pleaded  in  the  cause  of 
Halirrhothius.  Then,  six  generations 
later,  Cephalus,  the  son  of  Deloneus,. 
who  married  Procris,  the  daughter  of 
Erechtheus,  and  slew  her,  was  con- 
demned by  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
and  sufferod  banishment.  After  the 
trial  of  Dsodalus  for  the  treacherous 
slaughter  of  his  sister's  son  Talus,  and 
his  flight  from  justice  in  the  third 
generation,  this  Clytemneetra,  the 
daughter  oi  l^darus,  who  had  killed 
Agamemnon  and  herself  been  killed 
by  Orestes,  caused  Orestes  to  be 
brought  to  trial  by  the  Bumenides; 
he,  however,  returned  after  judgment 
was  given,  and  became  king  of  Argos. 
Minerva  and  MacB  were  the  judges." 
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imter,  from  those  who  had  preceded  him — an  interval  so  great 
as  to  render  the  style  of  composition  which  he  invented  a 
sort  of  new  art,  and  to  entitle  him  to  the  honourable  appella- 
tion, which  prescription  has  made  indisputably  his,  of  the 
"  Father  of  History." 
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THE  FIRST  BOOK,  ENTITLED  CLIO. 


These  are  the  researches  of  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus,^ 
which  he  publishes,  in  the  hope  <^  thereby  preserving  from 
decay  the  remembrance  of  what  men  have  done,  and  of  pre- 
venting the  great  and  wonderful  actions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Barbarians  from  losing  their  due  meed  of  glory ;  and  withal 
to  put  on  record  what  were  their  grounds  of  feud. 

1.  According  to  the  Persians  best  informed  in  history,  the 
FhoBnicians  began  the  quarrel.  This  people,  who  had  formerly 
dwelt  on  the  shores  of  the  Erythr»an  Sea,'  having  migrated 


>  This  IB  the  reading  of  all  oar 
MSS.  Tet  Aristotle,  where  he  quotes 
the  passage  (Bhet.  iii.  9),  has  Thnritun 
in  the  place  of  Halicamassas ;  that  is, 
he  cites  the  final  residence  instead  of 
the  birthplace  of  the  writer.  (See  the 
sketch  of  Herodotos's  Life  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  last  volmne.)  There 
is  no  doubt  that  considerable  portions 
of  the  work  as  it  stands  were  written 
at  Thnrimn,  and  it  is  possible  that 
Herodotus  used  the  expression  "  of 
Thvriam  "  in  his  latest  recension. 

The  mention  of  the  author's  name 
aad  country  in  the  first  sentence  of 
bis  history  seems  to  hare  been  usual 
in  the  age  in  which  Herodotus  wrote. 
The  '  Genealogies '  of  Heoataeus  com- 
menced with  the  words,  "EicvroMs 
MiA^tf'iof  £8e  /Avtferrcu.  (Meier's 
Fngm.  Hist.  Gr.,  toI.  i.  Fr.  832.) 
And  the  practice  is  followed  by 
Thnoydides. 


'  By  the  Erythraean  Sea  Herodotus 
intends,  not  our  Bed  Sea,  which  he 
cells  the  Arabian  Gulf  (jc^xirof 
*Afid0tos),  but  the  Indian  Ocmin,  or 
rather  both  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  latter  he  does  not 
consider  distinct  from  the  Ocean, 
being  ignorant  of  its  shape. 

With  respect  to  the  migration  of  the 
Phoenicians  from  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  is  reasserted  book  vii.  ch.  89, 
there  seems  to  be  no  room  to  doubt 
that  a  connexion  existed  between  the 
cities  of  Phoenicia  Proper  and  a  num. 
ber  of  places  about  the  Persian  Gulf, 
whose  Yery  names  hare  been  thought 
to  indicate  their  Phoenician  origin. 
The  chief  of  these  were  Tyrus,  or 
Tylus,  and  Aradus,  two  islands  in  the 
Gulf,  where,  according  to  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strabon.  xyi.  p.  1090,  Oxf.  ed.), 
there  were  Phoenician  temples,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  which  claimed  the  Fhoe- 
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to  the  Mediterranean  and  settled  in  the  parts  which  they 
now  inhabit,  began  at  once,  they  say,  to  adventure  on  long 
voyages,  freighting  their  vessels  with  the  wares  of  Egypt  and 
Assyria.^  They  landed  at  many  places  on  the  coast,  and 
among  the  rest  at  Argos,  which  was  then  pre-eminent  above 
all  the  states  included  now  under  the  common  name  of 
Hellas.^  Here  they  exposed  their  merchandise,  and  traded 
with  the  natives  for  five  or  six  days ;  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  when  ahnost  everything  was  sold,  there  came  down  to 
the  beach  a  number  of  women,  and  among  them  the  daughter 
of  the  king,  who  was,  they  say,  agreeing  in  this  with  the 
Greeks,  lo,  the  child  of  Inachus.    The  women  were  standing 


nician  oitieB  on  the  Hediterranean  &8 
their  colonies.  One  of  these  is  at  the 
present  day  called  Arad,  There  is 
also  a  Sidodona  and  a  8zu,r,  or  Tur, 
which  recall  the  names  of  Sidon  and 
Tyre  respectiyely.  The  question  com- 
monly discussed  has  been  whether  the 
cities  abont  the  Persian  Ghilf  are  the 
mother  cities  of  those  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, or  colonies  from  them. 
Seetzen  and  Heeren  incline  to  the 
latter  yiew  (Heeren's  As.  Nat.  toI.  ii. 
pp.  231,  415,  £.  T.).  In  favour  of  the 
former,  however,  is,  in  the  first  place, 
the  doable  tradition,  that  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians of  Phcanioia  Proper  mentioned 
by  Heredotos,  and  that  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Tyms  and  Aradns,  recorded 
by  Eratosthenes,  who  probably  fol- 
lows Andiosthenes,.  the  naval  officer  of 
Alexander;  and  secondly,  what  may 
be  called  the  argument  from  general 
probability.  Lower  Babylonia,  the 
ooantry  about  the  months  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  is  the  original 
seat  of  Semitic  power,  whenoe  it 
spreads  northward  and  westward  to 
the  Euxine  and  to  the  Mediterranean. 
(Gf.  Appendix,  Essay  xi.  §  3.)  Asshur 
goes  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  (x.  11)  ;  Abra. 
ham  and  his  family  pass  from  Ur  of 
the  Ghaldeee  (Mugheir)  by  Charran 
into  Syria;  the  AramsBans  can  be 
traced  in  the  Cuneiform  inscriptions 
aacending  the  coarse  of  the  Enphratea 


from  the  Persian  Gulf  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  Everything  indicates 
a  spread  of  the  Semites  from  Baby- 
lonia westward,  while  nothing  appears 
of  any  great  movement  in  the  opposite 
direction.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Phoenicians,  in 
the  time  of  their  prosperity,  may 
have  formed  settlements  in  the  Per- 
sian  Gulf,  and  that  the  temples  seen 
by  Androsthenes  belonged  to  this 
comparatively  recent  movement. 

The  name  "Phoenician,"  which  is 
connected  with  "  Erythnean,"  both 
meaning  "red,"  the  colour  of  the 
Semites,  confirms  the  general  con- 
nexion, but  does  not  show  in  which 
way  the  migration  proceeded.  For  a 
more  complete  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject see  Appendix  to  book  vii.  Essay  ii. 

>  For  an  account  of  the  trade  of  the 
Phoenicians,  see  Heeren's  Asiatic  Na- 
tions, vol.  ii., '  PhoBnicians,'  chap.  iii. 

*  The  ancient  superiority  of  Argos 
is  indicated  by  the  position  of  Aga- 
memnon at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
(compare  Thucyd.  i.  9*10),  and  by  the 
use  of  the  word  Argive  in  Homer  fcnr 
Greek  generally.  No  other  name  of  a 
single  people  is  used  in  the  same 
generic  way. 

The  absence  of  any  general  ethnic 
title  during  the  earlier  ages  is  noticed 
by  Thucydides  (i.  8).  He  uses  the  same 
expression  as  Herodotus — j^  rvr  'EAAJif 
«aX«tf/Uy9— provionaly  (i.  2). 


Chap.  1,  2. 
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by  the  stem  of  the  ship  intent  upon  their  pxirchaseB,  when 
the  FhoenicianB,  with  a  general  shout,  rushed  upon  them. 
The  greater  part  made  their  escape,  but  some  were  seized  and 
carried  off.  lo  herself  was  among  the  captives.  The  Phoeni- 
cians put  the  women  on  board  their  vessel,  and  set  sail  for 
Egypt.  Thus  did  lo  pass  into  Egypt,  according  to  the  Persian 
story,*  which  differs  widely  from  the  Phcenician:  and  thus 
commenced,  according  to  their  authors,  the  series  of  outrages. 
2.  At  a  later  period,  certain  Greeks,  with  whose  name  they 
are  unacquainted,  but  who  would  probably  be  Cretans,®  made 
a  landing  at  Tyre,  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  and  bore  off  the 
king's  daughter,  Europe.  In  this  they  only  retaliated;  but 
afterwards  the  Greeks,  they  say,  were  guilty  of  a  second 
violence.  They  manned  a  ship  of  war,  and  sailed  to  ^a,  a 
city  of  Colchis,''  on  the  river  Phasis;   from  whence,  after 


*  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Per- 
sians, properly^  so  called,  conld  have 
had  any  independent  knowledge  of  the 
znjth  of  lo,  for  at  the  period  of  history 
to^whiefa  the  legend  refers,  the  Arian 
tribes,  who  were  the  progenitors  of 
the  Persians,  were  still  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indns,  and  were  thus 
entirely  shnt  out  from  any  contact 
with  the  Western  world.  The  ac- 
quaintance even  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians  with  the  Greeks  was  of  a 
comparatively  modem  date.  Sargorhy 
indeed,  who  in  the  Cnneif  orm  inscrip- 
tions first  mentions  the  Greeks, — hav- 
ing in  about  b.c.  708  received  tribnte 
in  Babylon  from  the  Grreek  colonists 
of  Cyprus, — speaks  of  them  as  **  the 
seven  kings  of  the  Taha  tribes  of  the 
country  of  Tavjian  (or  Ttinan),  who 
dwelt  in  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
Western  sea,  at  the  distance  of  seven 
days  from  the  coast,  and  the  name  of 
whose  country  had  never  been  heard 
by  my  ancestors,  the  kings  of  As- 
Syria  and  Chaldea,  from  the  remotest 
times,"  Ac.  &c.  Ac.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  far  from  improbable  that  this 
name  of  Taha,  which  the  Assyrians 
applied  to  the  piratical  Greeks  of 
Cyprus,     may   have    suggested   the 

VOL.  I. 


memory  of  the  buccaneering  stories 
which  the  Phoenicians  and  the  Persians 
(of  Syria  P)  told  to  Herodotus  in  illus- 
tration of  the  myth  of  lo.  And  it 
is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
name,  thus  first  brought  before  us  in 
its  Asiatic  form,  may  perhaps  furnish 
an  astronomical  solution  for  the  entire 
fable ;  for  as  the  wanderings  of  the 
Greek  lo  have  been  often  compared  with 
the  erratic  course  of  the  moon  in  the 
heavens,  passing  in  succession  through 
all  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  so  do  we 
find  that  in  the  ante-Semitic  period 
there  was  also  an  identity  of  name,  the 
Egyptian  title  of  the  moon  being  Yah, 
and  the  primitive  Chaldssan  title  being 
represented  by  a  Cxmeiform  sign,  which 
is  phonetically  At,  as  in  modem  Turk- 
ish.—[H.  C.  E.] 

*  Since  no  other  Greeks  were  thought 
to  have  possessed  a  navy  in  these  early 
times.  Compare  Thucyd.  i.  4 — Wivus 
waXtdraros  &y  iucop  Ifffity  yavruthy  iK- 

7  The  commentators  have  found 
some  difficulty  in  showing  why  the 
Colchians  should  have  been  held 
responsible  for  an  outrage  committed  by 
the  Phcenicians,  and  have  been  obliged 
to  suggest  that  it  was  merely  owing  to 
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despatching  the  rest  of  the^Jbusiness  on  which  they  had  come, 
they  carried  off  Medea,  the  daoghter  of  the  king  of  the  land. 
The  monarch  sent  a  herald  into  Greece  to  demand  reparation 
of  the  wrong,  and  the  restitution  of  his  child ;  but  the  Greeks 
made  answer,  that  having  received  no  reparation  of  the  wrong 
done  them  in  the  seizure  of  lo  the  Argive,  they  should  give 
none  in  this  instance. 

8.  In  the  next  generation  afterwards,  according  to  the 
same  authorities,  Alexander  the  son  of  Priam,  bearing  these 
events  in  mind,  resolved  to  procure  himself  a  wife  out  of 
Greece  by  violence,  faUy  persuaded,  that  as  the  Greeks  had 
not  given  satisfaction  for  their  outrages,  so  neither  would  he 
be  forced  to  make  any  for  his.  Accordingly  he  made  prize  of 
Helen ;  upon  which  the  Greeks  decided  that,  before  resorting 
to  other  measures,  they  would  send  envoys  to  reclaim  the 
princess  and  require  reparation  of  the  wrong.  Their  demands 
were  met  by  a  reference  to  the  violence  which  had  been 
offered  to  Medea,  and  they  were  asked  with  what  face  they 
could  now  require  satisfaction,  when  they  had  formerly 
rejected  all  demands  for  either  reparation  or  restitution 
addressed  to  them.^ 


their  equally  belonging  to  the  oomity 
of  Asiatic  nations;  bnt  the  traditions 
of  mntnal  responsibility  are  more 
readily  explained  by  our  remember- 
ing thjjit  there  was  perhaps  an  ethnio 
relationship  between  the  two  nations, 
Colchis  in  the  time  of  the  Argonants 
being  peopled  by  the  same  Cushite  or 
(so  OEdled)  JSthiopian  race,  which  in 
the  remote  ag^  of  Inachns,  and  before 
the  arriyal  of  the  Semites  in  Syria^ 
held  the  seaboard  of  Phoenicia.  The 
primitive  Medes  woold  seem  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of 
the  great  Cnshite  or  Soythio  race,  their 
connexion  with  Colchis  and  Phcsnioia 
being  marked  by  the  myth  of  Medea 
in  one  quarter,  and  of  Androm«Za  in 
the  other.  So  too  all  the  ancient 
Soythic  monuments  of  Northern  Media 
and  Armenia  are  referred  by  Strabo  to 


the  Argonants,  Jason,  as  the  hnsband 
of  Medea,  being  the  eponymous  hero 
of  the  race.  Indeed,  the  famous  moun- 
tain of  Demawend  in  the  Elburz  above 
Teheran,  where  Zohak  the  great  an- 
tagonist of  the  Arian  race  was  sup. 
posed  to  be  imprisoned,  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  mount 
Jasonius  as  lato  as  the  time  of 
Ptolemy.— [H.  C.  B.] 

"  Aristophanes  in  the  Achamiana 
(488-494)  yery  wittily  parodies  the 
opening  of  Herodotus's  history.  Pro- 
fessing to  gire  the  causes  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  he  says  :<— 

ILat  ravra  ^tv  6ii  Cfiutpa  cAwixwp'a' 

Arr«(f  KXttfrav  *A«vaffiat  vopva  Ave' 
tiuvT*v09v  itpxh  Tov  woKttip¥  nartppayn 
*'EXXf|tfi  wi9i9  hi  rp«fi»  XcucaoTiMm. 


i 
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4.  Hitherto  the  injuries  on  either  side  had  been  mere  acts 
of  common  violence ;  bat  in  what  followed  the  Persians  con- 
sider that  the  Greeks  were  greatly  to  blame,  since  before  any 
attack  had  been  made  on  Europe,  they  led  an  army  into  Asia. 
Now  as  for  the  carrying  off  of  women,  it  is  the  deed,  they  say, 
of  a  rogae ;  but  to  make  a  stir  about  such  as  are  carried  off, 
argues  a  man  a  fool.  Men  of  sense  care  nothing  for  such 
women,  since  it  is  plain  that  without  their  own  consent  tiiey 
would  never  be  forced  away.  The  Asiatics,  when  the  Greeks 
ran  off  with  their  women,  never  troubled  themselves  about  the 
matter;  but  the  Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  LacedsB- 
monian  girl,  collected  a  vast  armament,  invaded  Asia,  and 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  Priam.  Henceforth  they  ever 
looked  upon  the  Greeks  as  their  open  enemies.  For  Asia, 
with  all  the  various  tribes  of  barbarians  that  inhabit  it,  is 
regarded  by  the  Persians  as  their  own ;  but  Europe  and  the 
Greek  race  they  look  on  as  distinct  and  separate.^ 

6.  Such  is  the  account  which  the  Persians  give  of  these 
matters.^    They  trace  to  the  attack  upon  Troy  their  ancient 


"  This  waa  nothing. 

Smacking  too  mnch  of  our  accustomed  manner 
To  glTe  offence.    Bot  here,  sirs,  was  the  rub : 
Some  sparks  of  onrs,  hot  with  the  grape,  had 

Btof'n 
A  mifltresB  of  the  game— Simietha  named— 
From  the  Megarians :  her  doughty  townsmen 
(For  the  deed  moved  no  small  extent  of  anger) 
Kereng'd  the  affront  upon  Aspasia's  train. 
And  bore  away  a  brace  of  her  &ir  damsels. 
All  Oreeoe  anon  gave  note  of  martial  prelude. 
And  what  the  cause  of  war?  marry,  three 

women."— Mjtcbsxx,  p.  10-2. 

This  is  the  earliest  indication  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Herodotus 
on  the  part  of  any  other  Greek  writer. 

*  The  claim  made  by  the  Persians 
to  the  natural  lordship  of  Asia  was 
oonrenient  as  famishing  them  with 
pretexts  for  snch  wars  as  it  suited 
their  policy  to  engage  in  with  non- 
Asiatic  nations.  The  most  remarkable 
cocasion  on  which  they  ayailed  them- 
0elyes  of  snch  a  plea  was  when  Darins 
inraded  Scythia.  According  to  Hero, 
dotns,  he  asserted,  and  the  Scythians 
belieTed,  that  his  invasion  was  de- 


signed to  pnnish  them  for  haying 
attacked  the  Modes,  and  held  posses- 
sion of  Upper  Asia  for  a  nnmber  of 
years,  at  a  time  when  Persia  was  a 
tributary  nation  to  Media.  (See  Herod, 
iy.  1  and  118-9.) 

^  It  is  cnrions  to  observe  the  treat- 
ment which  the  Greek  myths  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
The  Oriental  mind,  qnite  nnable  to 
appreciate  poetry  of  such  a  character, 
stripped  the  legends  bare  of  all  that 
beautified  them,  and  then  treated  them, 
thus  vulgarised,  as  matters  of  simple 
history,  lo,  the  virgin  priestess,  be- 
loved by  Jove,  and  hated  by  jealous 
Juno,  metamorphosed,  Argus-watched, 
and  gadfly-driven  firom  land  to  land, 
resting  at  last  by  holy  Nile's  sweet- 
tasting  stream,  and  there  becoming 
mother  of  a  race  of  hero-kings,  is 
changed  to  lo,  the  paramour  of  a 
Phconician  sea-captain,  flying  with 
him  to  conceal  her  pregnancy,  and  so 
earned  to  Egypt  whither  his  i^p  was 
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enmity  towards  the  Greeks.  The  Phoenicians,  however,  as 
regards  lo,  vary  from  the  Persian  statements.  They  deny 
that  they  used  any  violence  to  remove  her  into  Egypt ;  she 
herself,  they  say,  having  formed  an  intimacy  with  the  captain, 
while  his  vessel  lay  at  Argos,  and  perceiving  herself  to  he 
with  child,  of  her  own  freewill  accompanied  the  Phoenicians 
on  their  leaving  the  shore,  to  escape  the  shame  of  detection 
and  the  reproaches  of  her  parents.  Whether  this  latter 
account  be  true,  or  whether  the  matter  happened  otherwise, 
I  shall  not  discuss  farther.  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  point 
out  the  person  who  first  within  my  own  knowledge  inflicted 
injury  on  the  Greeks,  after  which  I  shall  go  forward  with  my 
history,  describing  equally  the  greater  and  the  lesser  cities. 
For  the  cities  which  were  formerly  great,  have  most  of  them 
become  insignificant;  and  such  as  are  at  present  powerful, 
were  weak  in  the  olden  time.^  I  shall  therefore  discourse 
equally  of  both,  convinced  that  human  happiness  never  con- 
tinues long  in  one  stay. 

6.  Croesus,  son  of  Alyattes,  by  birth  a  Lydian,  was  lord  of 
all  the  nations  to  the  west  of  the  river  Halys.^    This  stream, 


bound.  The  PhcBnioians  and  the  Per- 
sianB  are  eqoally  prosaic  in  their  ver. 
Bions  of  the  story,  so  that  it  seems  the 
Semitic  race  was  as  unable  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  Greek  poesy  as  the 
Arian.  Both  indeed  appear  to  have 
been  essentially  nnpoetiosJ,  the  Semitic 
race  only  warming  into  poetry  under 
the  excitement  of  devotional  feeling, 
the  Arian  never  capable  of  anything 
beyond  sparkling  prettiness,  and  exu. 
berant,  sometimes  perhaps  elegant 
fancy. 

Herodotus,  left  to  himself,  has  no 
tendency  to  treat  myths  in  this  coarse 
rationalistic  way :  witness  his  legends 
of  Croesus,  Battus,  Labda,  etc.  His 
spirit  is  too  reverent,  and,  if  we  may 
BO  say,  credulous.  The  supernatural 
never  shocks  or  startles  him.  It  is  a 
mistake  of  Pausanias  (ii.  zvi.  §  1)  to 
call  this  story  of  lo's  passage  into 
Egypt  "the  way  in  which  Herodotus 
says  she  went  there."    Herodotus  is 


only  reporting  what  was  alleged  by 
the  Persians. 

The  legend  of  lo  forms  a  beautiful 
episode  in  the  Prometheus  Vinctus  of 
^schylus  (572-905).  That  of  Medea 
is  introduced  into  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar. 
(Pvth.  iv.  119-468.) 

^  Thuoydides  remarks  on  the  small 
size  to  which  Myc^nss  had  dwindled 
compared  with  its  former  power  (i.  10) . 
Herodotus  would  have  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  decline  in  his  own  neigh* 
bourhood,  both  when  he  dwelt  in  Asia 
Kinor,  and  after  he  removed  to  Italy. 
Phocsoa  in  the  former  country,  and 
Sybaris  in  the  latter,  near  the  ruins  ot 
which  Thurium  rose,  would  be  notable 
instances. 

'  If  the  name  of  the  Halys  be 
derived  from  a  Semitic  source,  we 
may  compare  the  roots  Wi  in  Hebrew, 

or^l^  in  Arabic,  signifying  "  to  be 
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vhich  separates  Syria  ^  from  Paphlagonia,  runs  with  a  course 
from  south  to  north/  and  finally  falls  into  the  Euzine.  So 
&r  as  oar  knowledge  goes,  he  was  the  first  of  the  barbarians 
who  had  dealings  with  the  Greeks,  forcing  some  of  them  to 
become  his  tributaries,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  others. 
He  eonqaered  the  iBolians,  lonians,  and  Dorians  of  Asia,  and 
made  a  treaty  with  the  Lacedemonians.  Up  to  that  time  all 
Greeks  had  been  free.  For  the  Cimmerian  attack  upon  Ionia, 
which  was  earlier  than  Croesus,  was  not  a  conquest  of  the 
cities,  bat  only  an  inroad  for  plundering. 

7.  The  sovereignty  of  Lydia,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
Heraclides,  passed  into  the  frunily  of  Crcesus,  who  were  called 
the  Mermnads,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  now  relate.  There 
was  a  certain  king  of  Sardis,  Candaules  by  name,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Myrsilus.*    He  was  a  descendant  of  Alcaaus,  son 


tvifll^d,'*  and  rappoae  the  epithet  to 
tvfer  to  the  ioriwmM  oonrw  of  the 
mrr.  There  are  OAiiiet  indeed  in  the 
eeHj  CvAriform  inwriptioM,  Kh^Ja 
•ad  n«iiya,  which  mmt  either  refer 
to  thi*  nver  or  to  the  upper  coarse  of 
Bophxvtee.  They  ere  probably 
caoaectcd  with  XaXo0tfr4itni  (Khul 
Bdmn^  the  letter  term  being  the 
AMyrien  name  of  Armenia) 
the  Hut  of  Scripture,  Gen.  x. 
Bochart's  Fbaleg.  lib.  ii.  o.  9. 


-'H.C.  B.] 

^  By  Syria  Herodotoa  here  meaaa 
Cbpfi^doria,  the  inhabitanta  of  which 
he  <mUe  S;rfiaiia  (1.  72,  and  rii.  72),  or 
Capfdnrtan  Syriaaa  (Svp^Mrt  KemiM. 
Mt.  I.  72).  Strabo  called  them  "white 
SyrmM*^  xii.  p.  788,  Ozf.  ed.).  For 
anra^ffAta  in  fatroiir  of  their  Semitic 
orv-a.  eee  Pritchaid'a  Beaearchea, 
««L  IV.  pp.  60(1,  661. 

Hrroduna  rpf^arda  the  worda  Syri* 
wmd  Amyrm^  Hyriana  and  Aaeyrtana, 
m  m  twhij  the  eame  (rU.  63) ;  in  his 
w»  «f  them,  however,  as  ethnic  appcl- 
he  always  oaiefolly  di«tin- 
STria  is  the  tnct  boonded 
ftorth  by  the  Koxine  1  on  the 
by  the  Halys,  Cilicia,  and  the 
;  00  the  cesi  by  Aime- 
aad  the  desert  1  and  on  the  sooth 


by  Egypt.  Assyria  is  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  Mesopotamian  ralley, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  on 
the  west  by  the  desert,  on  the  soath 
by  Babylonia,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Medes  and  Matieni.  [The  only  tmo 
word  is  Assyria,  from  As$h<Lr,  Syria 
is  a  Greek  cormption  of  the  gennine 
term.— H.  C  B.] 

*  It  has  been  thought  (Lareher,  toI. 
i.  p.  173)  that  Herodotas  placed  the 
scarce  of  the  Halys  in  the  range  of 
Tanrns,  near  Iconinm,  the  modem 
K&nia^  and  regarded  the  river  as  having 
from  its  source  to  its  embouchure  a 
uniform  direction  firom  south  to  north  1 
but  from  the  more  elaborate  descrip- 
tion in  ch.  72  of  this  book  it  appears 
that  this  was  not  bis  belief.  He  there 
places  the  source  of  the  stream  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia,  and  says,  that 
after  running  through  Cilicia  it  passes 
the  Matieni  and  the  Phrygians,  and 
ihenfiovcM  with  o  tkorih  cour««  between 
tbo  countries  of  Papblagonia  and  Cap- 
padocia.  Thus  his  statements  are 
reconcilable  with  those  of  Arrian 
(Pk*ripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  127),  and  with 
the  real  course  of  the  KiziUIrmak. 

*  That  is  Kin  of  Mynus,  a  pal  ronymio 
of  a  Latin,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather 
be  said  of  an  Etruscan,  type.    [So 
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of  Hercules.  The  first  king  of  this  dynasty  was  Agron,  son  of 
Ninus,  grandson  of  Belus,  and  great-grandson  of  AIcsbus; 
Gandaoles,  son  of  Myrsus,  was  the  last.^  The  kings  who 
reigned  before  Agron  sprang  from  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  from 
whom  the  people  of  the  land,  called  previously  Meonians,® 
received  the  name  of  Lydians.  The  Herachdes,  descended 
from  Hercules  and  the  slave-girl  of  Jardanus,^  having  been 
entrusted  by  these  princes  with  the  management  of  affairs, 
obtained  the  kindgdom  by  an  oracle.^     Their  rule  endured 


Larthial'i.saf  "  the  wife  of  the  son  of 
LarthloB."  This  single  example,  of 
which  hardly  any  notice  has  been 
taken,  is  probably  the  strongest  arga. 
ment  we  possess  in  favour  of  the 
Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans. — ^H. 
0.  R.] 

7  The  best  and  latest  authorities 
seem  to  be  now  agreed  on  the  Semitic 
descent  of  the  Lydians  (see  Movers's 
'die  Ph6nizier,»  i.  475;  and  Ottf. 
Miiller,  '  Sandon  und  Sardanapal,  p. 
88,  etc.),  and  the  near  synchronism  of 
the  commencement  and  duration  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Lydian  Empires, 
together  with  the  introduction  by 
Herodotns  of  the  Assyrian  names  of 
Belns  and  Ninns  in  the  genealogy  of 
Candanles  are  certainly  in  favonr  of 
his  belief  in  the  connection;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  trace  in 
the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Semitic 
names  beyond  the  range  of  Taoras, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  belieye,  if  the  inter, 
yening  countries  of  Cilicia  and  Cappa- 
docia  were  peopled  by  Scyths,  that 
Assyrian  colonists  could  haye  pene- 
trated beyond  them  so  far  to  the  west- 
ward. Again,  the  remarkable  Latinism 
preseryed  in  the  form  of  Myrsilus  for 
*'  the  son  of  Myrsus  "  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  Semitic  origin  of  the 
Lydians,  and  to  whatoyer  race  the 
Heraoleids  belonged,  among  whom  are 
found  the  Assyrian  names,  in  a  later 
age,  at  any  rate,  the  language  of  the 
Lydians  was  most  certainly  Indo- 
Germanic ;  for  the  famous  Xanthus 
has  left  it  on  record  that  Sardis  in  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  his  day  signified 
'•a  y-ear"  (being  given  as  an  honorary 


epithet  to  the  city  ^^irphsrifi^w'HKlo^) ; 
and  this  is  pure  Arian,  Sarat  or  Sard 
being  the  word  used  for  "  a  yesf  "  in 
Sanscrit  and  Armenian,  and  being 
retained  in  old  Persian  under  the 
form  of  ThradoL,  and  in  modem  Per- 
sian as  8dl,  Consult  Xanthus  apud 
Lyd.  de  mensibus,  iii.  14,  p.  112 ;  £d. 
Boether.— [H.  C.  B.] 

"  Homer  knows  only  of  Heonians, 
not  of  Lydians  (H.  ii.  864.6).  Xanthus 
spoke  of  the  Lydians  as  obtaining  the 
name  at  a  comparatively  late  period 
in  their  history  (Fragm.  i.  ed.  Didot). 
Niebuhr  (Roman  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  103, 
E.  T.)  regards  the  Lydians  as  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Heonians,  and  as  their 
conquerors.  See  Appendix,  Essay  L 
§6.) 

*  JardanuB  was  the  husband,  or, 
according  to  some  accounts,  the  father, 
of  OmplutU.  Hercules,  while  in  her 
service,  was  said  to  have  formed  an 
intimacy  with  one  of  her  female  slaves, 
by  name  Malis,  who  bore  him  a  son, 
Acelus  (HeUanions,  Fragm.  102,  ed. 
Didot).  Herodotus  seems  to  suppose 
her  to  have  been  also  the  mother  of 
Agron. 

^  This  would  be  important,  if  we 
could  depend  on  it  as  historical.  The 
Asiatics  seem  to  have  bad  no  oracles 
of  their  own.  They  had  modes  of 
divination  (inf r&,  ch.  78 ;  Dino.  Fr.  8 ; 
Polycharm.  Frs.  1,  2),  but  no  places 
where  prophetic  utterances  were  sup- 
posed to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration. 
Under  these  circumstances  they  recog- 
nised the  supemataral  character  of 
the  Greek  oracles,  and  consulted  them 
(vide  inhk,  chaps.  14,  19,  46,  Ac.).   It 
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for  two  and  twenty  generations  of  men,  a  space  of  five  hundred 
and  five  years ; '  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  from  Agron 
to  Candaules,  the  crown  descended  in  the  direct  line  from  father 
to  son. 

8.  Now  it  happened  that  this  Gandaules  was  in  love  with 
his  own  wife;  and  not  only  so,  but  thought  her  the  fairest 
woman  in  the  whole  world.  This  fancy  had  strange  con- 
sequences. There  was  in  his  body-guard  a  man  whom  he 
specially  favoured,  Gyges,  the  son  of  Dascylus.  All  affairs  of 
greatest  moment  were  entrusted  by  Gandaules  to  this  person, 
and  to  him  he  was  wont  to  extol  the  surpassing  beauty  of  his 
wife.  So  matters  went  on  for  a  while.  At  length,  one  day, 
Gandaules,  who  was  fated  to  end  ill,  thus  addressed  his 
follower :  ''  I  see  thou  dost  not  credit  what  I  teU  thee  of  my 
lady's  loveliness;  but  come  now,  since  men's  ears  are  less 
credulous  than  their  eyes,  contrive  some  means  whereby  thou 
mayst  behold  her  naked."  At  this  the  other  loudly  exclaimed, 
saying,  ''What  most  unwise  speech  is  this,  master,  which 
thou  hast  uttered  ?  Wouldst  thou  have  me  behold  my  mistress 
when  she  is  naked  ?  Bethink  thee  that  a  woman,  with  her 
clothes,  puts  off  her  bashfalness.  Our  fathers,  in  time  past, 
distinguished  right  and  wrong  plainly  enough,  and  it  is  our 
wisdom  to  submit  to  be  taught  by  them.  There  is  an  old 
saying,  '  Let  each  look  on  his  own.'  I  hold  thy  wife  for  the 
fairest  of  all  womankind.  Only,  I  beseech  thee,  ask  me  not 
to  do  wickedly." 

9.  Gyges  thus  endeavoured  to  decline  the  king's  proposal, 
trembling  lest  some  dreadful  evil  should  befall  him  through  it. 
But  the  king  replied  to  him,  ''  Gourage,  friend ;  suspect  me 
not  of  the  design  to  prove  thee  by  .this  discourse ;  nor  dread 
thy  mistress,  lest  mischief  befall  thee  at  her  hands.  Be  sure  I 
will  so  manage  that  she  shall  not  even  know  that  thou  hast 


would  be  interestixig  to  know  that  the 
interoonrse  had  begun  in  the  13th 
centorj  B.c. 

s  Herodotus  professes  to  count  three 
generations  to  the  century  (ii.  142), 
thus  making  the  generation  88^  years. 


In  this  case  the  ayerage  of  the  genera, 
tions  is  bnt  23  years.  There  is  no 
need,  however,  to  alter  the  text  as 
Larcher  does,  for  Herodotus  does  not 
here  calcnlate,  but  intends  to  state 
facts. 
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looked  upon  her.  I  vnll  place  fhee  behind  the  open  door  of 
the  chamber  in  which  we  sleep.  When  I  enter  to  go  to  rest 
she  will  follow  me.  There  stands  a  chair  close  to  the  entrance, 
on  which  she  will  lay  her  clothes  one  by  one  as  she  takes  them 
off.  Thou  wilt  be  able  thns  at  thy  leisure  to  peruse  her  person. 
Then,  when  she  is  moving  from  the  chair  toward  the  bed,  and 
her  back  is  turned  on  thee,  be  it  thy  care  that  she  see  thee  not 
as  then  passest  through  the  doorway." 

10.  Gyges,  unable  to  escape,  could  but  declare  his  readiness. 
Then  Candaules,  when  bedtime  came,  led  Gyges  into  his  sleep- 
ing-chamber, and  a  moment  after  the  queen  followed.  She 
entered,  and  laid  her  garments  on  the  chair,  and  Oyges  gazed 
on  her.  After  a  while  she  moved  toward  the  bed,  and  her  back 
being  then  turned,  he  glided  stealthily  from  the  apartment. 
As  he  was  passing  out,  however,  she  saw  him,  and  instantly 
divining  what  had  happened,  she  neither  screamed  as  her 
shame  impelled  her,  nor  even  appeared  to  have  noticed  aught, 
purposing  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  husband  who  had  so 
affironted  her.  For  among  the  Lydians,  and  indeed  among 
the  barbarians  generally,  it  is  reckoned  a  deep  disgrace,  even 
to  a  man,  to  be  seen  naked.* 

11.  No  sound  or  sign  of  intelligence  escaped  her  at  the  time. 
But  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  day  broke,  she  hastened  to 
choose  from  among  her  retinue,  such  as  she  knew  to  be  most 
faithfol  to  her,  and  preparing  them  for  what  was  to  ensue, 
summoned  Gyges  into  her  presence.  Now  it  had  often 
happened  before  that  the  queen  had  desired  to  confer  with 
him,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  come  to  her  at  her  caU.  He 
therefore  obeyed  the  summons,  not  suspecting  that  she  knew 
aught  of  what  had  occurred.  Then  she  addressed  these  words 
to  him :  "  Take  thy  choice,  Gyges,  of  two  courses  which  are 
open  to  thee.     Slay  Candaules,  and  thereby  become  my  lord. 


'  The  contrast  between  the  feelings 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  barbarians  on 
this  point  is  noted  by  Thnoydides  (i.  6), 
where  we  learn  that  the  exhibition  of 
the  naked  person  was  recent)  eren  with 


the  Greeks  {rh  wikat  jcal  iv  rf  'OXvfu 
cttSooi  ol    oBKirrti  irYwl(opTo,  teal   od 
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ind  obtain  the  Lydian  throne,  or  die  this  moment  in  his  room. 
So  wilt  thon  not  again,  obeying  all  behests  of  thy  master, 
behold  what  Ib  not  lawful  for  thee.  It  must  needs  be,  that 
either  he  perish  by  whose  comisel  this  thing  was  done,  or 
thoa,  who  sawest  me  naked,  and  so  didst  breiUi  oar  usages." 
At  these  words  Gyges  stood  awhile  in  mute  astonishment; 
reeorering  after  a  time,  he  earnestly  besought  the  queen  that 
she  would  not  compel  him  to  so  hard  a  choice.  But  finding 
be  implored  in  vain,  and  that  necessity  was  indeed  laid  on 
him  to  kill  or  to  be  killed,  he  made  choice  of  life  for  himself, 
and  replied  by  this  inquiry :  ''  If  it  must  be  so,  and  thou  com- 
pellest  me  against  my  will  to  put  my  lord  to  death,  come,  let 
ma  hear  how  thou  wilt  have  me  set  on  him."  ''  Let  him  be 
attacked,*'  she  answered,  *'  on  that  spot  where  I  was  by  him 
ahown  naked  to  you,  and  let  the  assault  be  made  when  he  is 
asleep." 

12.  All  was  then  prepared  for  the  attack,  and  when  night 
fell,  Gyges,  seeing  that  he  had  no  retreat  or  escape,  but  must 
absolutely  either  slay  Candaules,  or  himself  be  slain,  followed 
his  mistress  into  the  sleeping-room.  She  placed  a  dagger  in 
his  hand,  and  hid  him  carefully  behind  the  self-same  door. 
Then  Gyges,  when  the  king  was  fallen  asleep,  entered  privily 
into  the  chamber  and  struck  him  dead.  Thus  did  the  wife  and 
kingdom  of  Candaules  pass  into  the  possession  of  Gyges,  of 
whom  Archilochus  the  Parian,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,^ 
made  mention  in  a  poem  written  in  Iambic  trimeter  verse. 


*  Thm  tffe  of  Archflochu  in  a  dis- 
pnint.  Mr.  Clmtoo  place*  him 
B  r.  7UK4S65  (P.  H.  na.  i.  01. 18.  23»  2. 
Ac  ).  Mr.  Uroie  if  of  opiiu<m  that  this 
»  -« a  hall  otuiury  too  hi^h."  (Hit- 
ttrj  ol  Oreeoa,  n>L  tii.  p.  383,  noto  *.) 
aiv  •trong  grooiMU  for  belierinfif 
Archilochaa  wac  later  than  Cal- 
((Mtatm,  tdI.  i.  01.  17)t  who  ta 
bf  Mr.  Grote  to  haTo  written 
the  irrBai  Cimmerian  inTasion  in 
tkmrmg^oiArdj*.  Bot  there  ia  nothing 
to  show  ftt  what  time  In  the  reign  of 
▲rHrt  thse  iuTaaioB  happened.  Archi- 
may  hara  been  ountampocary 


both  with  Gyges  and  Ardys.  The 
Cimmerian  inrasion  may  have  been 
early  in  the  reign  of  the  latter  prince, 
say  B.C.  675.  Archilochos  may  have 
flonrished  B.C.  708-G65,  and  yet  havo 
witnessed  the  great  inrasion,  and  (aa 
Stmbo  and  Clement  argne)  have  out- 
lived  Callinns.  It  seems  better  to 
raise  onr  date  for  the  Cimmerian  in. 
Tasion,  which  (in  Mr.  Grote's  words) 
"appears  fixed  for  »om0  date  in  the 
reign  of  Ardys,**  bnt  which  is  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  part  of  his  long  reign 
of  49  years,  than  to  disregard  all  the 
aathoritios  (Herodotos,  Cicero^  Clo* 
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18.  Gyges  was  afterwards  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
the  throne  by  an  answer  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Enraged  at 
the  murder  of  their  king,  the  people  flew  to  arms,  but  after  a 
while  the  partisans  of  Gyges  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  if  the  Delphic  oracle  declared  him  king  of  the 
Lydians,  he  should  reign;  if  otherwise,  he  should  yield  the 
throne  to  the  Heraclides.  As  the  oracle  was  given  in  his 
favour  he  became  king.  The  Pythoness,  however,  added  that, 
in  the  fifth  generation  from  Gyges,  vengeance  should  come  for 
the  Heraclides ;  a  prophecy  of  which  neither  the  Lydians  nor 
their  princes  took  any  account  till  it  was  fulfilled.  Such  was 
the  way  in  which  the  MernmadsB  deposed  the  Heraclides,  and 
themselves  obtained  the  sovereignty. 

14.  When  Gyges  was  established  on  the  throne,  he  sent  no 
small  presents  to  Delphi,  as  his  many  silver  offerings  at  the 
Delphic  shrine  testify.  Besides  this  silver  he  gave  a  vast 
number  of  vessels  of  gold,  among  which  the  most  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  goblets,  six  in  number,  and  weighing 
altogether  thirty  talents,  which  stand  in  the  Corinthian 
treasury,  dedicated  by  him.  I  call  it  the  Corinthian  treasury, 
though  in  strictness  of  speech  it  is  the  treasury  not  of  the 
whole  Corinthian  people,  but  of  Cypselus,  son  of  Eetion.^ 
Excepting  Midas,  son  of  Gordias,^  king  of  Phrygia,  Gyges  was 


mens,  Tatiaiii  Cyril,  ^lian,  Flxxslns, 
&o.)  who  place  him  in  the  reign  of 
Gjges,  or  a  little  afterwards. 

A  line  of  Archilochns,  in  which  men- 
tion was  made  of  Gjgres,  has  been  pre. 
served — Otf  fi<H  t&  r^cw  rod  iroAv- 
Xp^w  fiJXu  (Ar.  Bhet.  iii.  17,  Flat.  Mor. 
ii.  p.  470|  G).  If  it  had  been  spoken 
in  his  own  person,  it  wonld  have 
settled  the  qnestion  of  his  date,  bnt  we 
learn  from  Aristotle  that  it  was  put  in 
the  month  of  one  of  his  characters. 

'  The  offerings  of  Cjpselos  to  Del- 
phi and  other  shrines  are  spoken  of 
bj  several  writers.  (Fbnsan.  Y.  ii. 
§  4;  Plat.  Sept.  Sap.  Agaclyt.  ap. 
Phot,  in  Ku^tXiZ&r  Mlhifuu)  Bee  note 
on  book  ii.  oh.  167,  ad  fin.  That  the 
Corinthians  in  later  times  Bonght  to 


sabstitate  in  the  titles  of  the  offerings 
the  name  of  their  state  for  that  of 
their  qnondam  king  is  apparent  from 
the  story  which  Paosanias  tells. 

*  In  the  Boyal  Hoose  of  Phiygia, 
the  names  Midas  and  €k>rdia8  seem  to 
have  alternated  perpetaally,  as  in  that 
of  Cyrdn^  the  names  Battos  and  Aroe- 
silaas.  Bveiy  Phryg^ian  king  men- 
tioned in  ancient  history  is  either 
Midas,  son  of  Gordias,  or  GordiaB,  son 
of  Midas.  Boohier  (Dissertations,  oh. 
viii.)  reckons  f oar  kings  of  Phxygia 
named  Midas,  each  the  son  of  a  Gor- 
dias. Three  of  these  are  mentioned 
in  Herodotas.  (See,  besides  the  pre- 
sent passage,  i.  85,  and  viii.  138.) 

The  tomb,  of  which  arepreeentatioa 
is  given  by  Tezier,  is  the  borial-pboe 


CaA».  U-15. 
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the  first  of  the  barbarians  whom  we  know  to  have  sent  offer* 
ings  to  Delphi.  Midas  dedicated  the  royal  throne  whereon  he 
wms  aecnstomed  to  sit  and  administer  justice,  an  object  well 
worth  looking  at.  It  lies  in  the  same  place  as  the  goblets 
presented  by  Oyges.  The  Delphians  call  the  whole  of  the 
sflTer  and  the  gold  which  Oyges  dedicated,  after  the  name  of 
the  donor,  Oygian.^ 

As  soon  as  Gyges  was  king  he  made  an  inroad  on  Miletus 
and  Smyma,®  and  took  the  city  of  Colophon.  Afterwards, 
howcTer,  though  he  reigned  eight  and  thirty  years,  he  did  not 
perform  a  single  noble  exploit.  I  shall  therefore  make  no 
farther  mention  of  him,  but  pass  on  to  his  son  and  successor 
in  the  kingdom,  Ardys. 

15.  Ardys  took  Friend '  and  made  war  upon  Miletus.  In  his 
reign  the  Cimmerians,  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  nomades 
of  Scythia,  entered  Asia  and  captured  Sardis,  all  but  the 
^    He  reigned  forty-nine  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 


apparcBlly  of  one  of  these  kings.  It  is 
at  lM-/aniu  near  Kutaya  (CotjiDiiin),  in 
t^  s&eieat  Flirjgiik  i  snd  has  two  in> 
scripCiaBS,  which  msy  be  reed  thas : — 

1.  9mM   M««mF«m«    Ilf«rr«F«t    cFt   7«MFn«« 


Bm  Texici's  Asie  Hinenre,  t61.  L  p. 
l&i ;  sad  oonpare  the  Emkj  *  On  the 
Bthsie  Aflnitias  of  the  Nations  of 
W««lerB  Asia,'  Essaj  vl  %  12,  where 
Ihmm  and  someother  FhijfpAn  insorip- 
are  ooosidered.  [It  is  qoite 
»ble  thai  Jroo,  king  of  Uu$ki, 
<^^r=)  who  reigned  over  a  people  in* 
hahifing  a  plataaa  of  Asia  Minor,  oon* 
leMjMBHiMiuslji  with  Sargon,  maj  hare 
bean  a  Midaa,  king  of  Phrjrgift.— 
B.C.  R.] 

'  'neopQBipas  (Fk>.2l9)sndPhaaiM 
of  Xrasas  (Fr.  12)  Mid  that  theae  were 
the  Sni  gold  and  silrer  offerings  which 
had  beefi  ai«ie  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi. 

*  To  this  war  belongs,  appnrently ,  the 
■acratiTv  which  PlatArcb  quotes  from 
DuaHhefts  (Doaith.  ft.  6),  who  wrote 


a  Ljdian  History.  The  SmTmaaftns 
seem  to  have  been  hard  pressed,  but 
by  a  stratagem,  which  they  commemo- 
rated erer  afterwards  by  the  festival 
of  the  Slentheria,  destroyed  the  army 
which  had  been  sent  against  them. 
According  to  one  aoconnti  Oyges  and 
his  Lydius  had  actnnlly  seised  the 
city,  when  the  Bmymnans  rose  np  and 
expelled  them.  (Ptinsan.  iv.  zxL  §  8.) 
Mimnermos,  the  elegiac  poet,  oelo* 
brated  the  event  in  one  of  his  pteoes. 
(Ibid.  IX.  zzix.  §  2.) 

*  Mr.  Grote  says,  "  This  possession 
oennot  have  been  maintained,  for  the 
city  appears  afterwards  as  aatono* 
moos  '*  (Uistory  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  801)  s  bnt  I  have  been  nnable  to 
find  any  aothority  for  the  latter  state- 
ment.  No  Ionian  city,  onoe  oooqnered 
by  any  Lydian  king,  recovers  its  inde- 
pendenoe.  The  encronohments  were 
progrpflsive,  and  were  maintained  in 
all  cases. 

*  For  an  aoconnt  of  this  and  the  other 
inroads  of  the  Cimmerians,  see  Appen* 
diz,  Essay  L 
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his  son,  Sadyattes,  who  reigned  twelve  years.    At  his  death 
his  son  Alyattes  mounted  the  throne. 

16.  This  prince  waged  war  with  the  Medes  under  Cyaxares, 
the  grandson  of  Deiooes,^  drove  the  Cimmeria  nsout  of  Asia, 
conquered  Smyrna,  the  Colophonian  colony,'  and  invaded 
ClazomensB.  From  this  last  contest  he  did  not  come  off  as  he 
could  have  wished,  but  met  with  a  sore  defeat ;  still,  however, 
in  the  course  of  his  reign,  he  performed  other  actions  very 
worthy  of  note,  of  which  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  an  account. 

17.  Inheriting  from  his  father  a  war  with  the  Milesians,  he 
pressed  the  siege  against  the  city  by  attacking  it  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  When  the  harvest  was  ripe  on  the  ground  he 
marched  his  army  into  Milesia  to  the  sound  of  pipes  and 
harps,  and  flutes  masculine  and  feminine.^  The  buildings 
that  were  scattered  over  the  country  he  neither  pulled  down 
nor  burnt,  nor  did  he  even  tear  away  the  doors,  but  left  them 
standing  as  they  were.  He  cut  down,  however,  and  utterly 
destroyed  all  the  trees  and  all  the  com  throughout  the  land, 
and  then  returned  to  his  own  dominions.  It  was  idle  for  his 
army  to  sit  down  before  the  place,  as  the  Milesians  were 
masters  of  the  sea.  The  reason  that  he  did  not  demolish 
their  buildings  was,  that  the  inhabitants  might  be  tempted  to 
use  them  as  homesteads  from  which  to  go  forth  to  sow  and  till 
their  lands ;  and  so  each  time  that  he  invaded  the  country  he 
might  find  something  to  plunder. 


s  Vide  inhky  oliapfl.  73.4. 

s  Vide  infrii,  oh.  160. 

^  AnloB  Gellins  undentood  the  "  male 
and  female  flutes/'  aa  Antes  played  by 
men,  and  Antes  played  by  women 
(Noot.  Attio.  i.  11).  Bnt  it  is  more 
probable  that  Antes  of  different  tones 
or  pitches  are  intended.  (See  the 
essay  of  B&ttiger, '  Ueber  die  Lydische 
DoppelAOte,'  in  Wieland's  Attisoh. 
Mns.  Tol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  334.)  The  Ante, 
the  pitoh  of  which  was  lower,  wonld 
be  called  males  the  more  treble  or 
shrill-sonnding  one  wonld  be  the 
female.  It  is  possible  that  the  two 
Antes    represented   respectively    the 


Lydian  and  Phrygian  musical  scales, 
as  Larcher  conjectures  (note  on  the 
passage,  vol.  i.  p.  192).  If  this  wero 
the  case,  however,  the  male  Ante 
would  be  the  Phrygian,  the  female 
Ante  the  Lydian :  for  the  Lydian  musi- 
cal scale  was  more  highly  pitched  than 
the  Phrygian.  Larcher  states  exactly 
the  reyerse  of  the  truth  when  he  says, 
"  Les  Antes  Lydienes  dont  le  son  ^toit 
grave,  et  les  Phrygienea,  qui  avoient 
le  son  aign."  (See  the  article  on 
Greek  Husic  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities,  contributed  by  Pjrofessor 
Donldn.) 
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18.  In  this  way  he  carried  on  the  war  with  the  Milesians 
I  »r  eleren  years^  in  the  course  of  which  he  inflicted  on  them 
two  terrible  blows ;  one  in  their  own  country  in  the  district  of 
Limeneiom,  the  other  in  the  plain  of  the  Mseander.  During 
fix  of  these  eleven  years,  Sadyattes,  the  son  of  Ardys,  who 
first  lighted  the  flames  of  this  war,  was  king  of  Lydia,  and 
made  the  incursions.  Only  the  five  following  years  belong  to 
the  reign  of  Alyattes,  son  of  Sadyattes,  who  (as  I  said  before), 
inheriting  the  war  from  his  father,  applied  himself  to  it  un- 
rt* mittingly.  The  Milesians  throughout  the  contest  received 
n*i  help  at  all  from  any  of  the  lonians,  excepting  those  of 
Chios,  who  lent  them  troops  in  requital  of  a  like  service 
nndered  them  in  former  times,  the  Milesians  having  fought 
oa  the  side  of  the  Chians  during  the  whole  of  the  war  between 
them  and  the  people  of  Erythrse. 

19.  It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  war  that  the  following 
miMhance  occurred  from  the  firing  of  the  harvest-fields. 
Scarcely  had  the  com  been  set  alight  by  the  soldiers  when 
a  violent  wind  carried  the  flames  against  the  temple  of  Minerva 
A<Mesia,  which  caught  fire  and  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  At 
t!ie  time  no  one  made  any  account  of  the  circumstance ;  but 
afierwanis,  on  the  return  of  the  army  to  Sardis,  Alyattes  fell 
■^ick.  His  illness  continued,  whereupon,  either  advised  thereto 
I  y  ««ome  friend,  or  perchance  himself  conceiving  the  idea,  he 
•^«  nt  meAscngerR  to  Delphi  to  inquire  of  the  god  concerning  his 
malady.  On  their  arrival  the  PythoneRS  declared  that  no 
answer  should  l>e  given  them  until  they  had  rebuilt  the  temple 
i*f  Minerva,  burnt  by  the  Lydians  at  Assesus  in  Mileeia. 

20.  Tims  much  I  know  from  information  given  me  by  the 
Ik*lphiani9 ;  the  remainder  of  the  story  the  Milesians  add. 

The  answer  made  by  the  oracle  came  to  the  ears  of  Peri- 
ander,  wm  of  Cypselus.  who  was  a  very  close  friend  to  Thrasy- 
bolas,  tyrant  of  Miletus  at  that  period.  He  instantly 
dr^patcbt-d  a  messengor  to  report  the  oracle  to  him,  in  order 
that  Thrai«ybulus,  forewarned  of  its  tonor,  might  the  better 
adapt  his  measures  to  the  posture  of  afl'airs. 
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21.  Alyattes,  the  moment  that  the  words  of  the  oracle  were 
reported  to  him,  sent  a  herald  to  Miletus  in  hopes  of  conclud- 
ing a  truce  with  Thrasyhulus  and  the  Milesians  for  such  a 
time  as  was  needed  to  rebuild  the  temple*  The  herald  went 
upon  his  way ;  but  meantime  Thrasyhulus  had  been  apprised 
of  everything;  and  conjecturing  what  Alyattes  would  do,  he 
contriyed  this  artifice.  He  had  all  the  com  that  was  in  the 
city,  whether  belonging  to  himself  or  to  priTate  persons, 
brought  into  the  market-place,  and  issued  an  order  that  the 
Milesians  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness,  and,  when  he 
gave  the  signal,  should,  one  and  all,  fall  to  drinking  and 
revelry. 

22.  The  purpose  for  which  he  gave  these  orders  was  the 
following.  He  hoped  that  the  Sardian  herald,  seeing  so  great 
store  of  com  upon  the  ground,  and  all  the  city  given  up  to 
festivity,  would  inform  Alyattes  of  it,  which  fell  out  as  he 
anticipated.  The  herald  observed  the  whole,  and  when  he 
had  delivered  his  message,  went  back  to  Sardis.  This  circum- 
stance alone,  as  I  gather,  brought  about  the  peace  which 
ensued.  Alyattes,  who  had  hoped  that  there  was  now  a  great 
scarcity  of  com  in  Miletus,  and  that  the  people  were  worn 
down  to  the  last  pitch  of  suffering,  when  he  heard  from  the 
herald  on  his  return  from  Miletus  tidings  so  contrary  to  those 
he  had  expected,  made  a  treaty  with  the  enemy  by  which  the 
two  nations  became  close  friends  and  allies.  He  then  built  at 
Assesus  two  temples  to  Minerva  instead  of  one,^  and  shortly 
after  recovered  from  his  malady.  Such  were  the  chief  circum- 
stances of  the  war  which  Alyattes  waged  with  Thrasyhulus 
and  the  Milesians. 

23.  This  Feriander,  who  apprised  Thrasyhulus  of  the  oracle, 


*  The  feeling  that  restitution  ehool^ 
be  twofold,  when  made  to  the  goda,  was 
a  feature  of  the  religion  of  Borne.  (See 
Niebuhr'B  History,  toI.  u.  p.  660,  B.  T.) 
It  was  not  reoognized  in  Greece. 
Pericles  proposed  that,  if  necessity 
required,  the  Athenians  should  make 


use 


of  Athdn^'s  golden  ornaments,  and  |  truth. 


aftenvurds  replace  them  with  oma. 
ments  of  eqwU  value  Qtii  4kdavm, 
Thucyd.  ii.  13).  Undoubtedly  there 
are  points  of  similarity  between  the 
Lydian  and  Italic  nations,  which  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  myth  of  l^ra^ns 
and  Lydna  has  in  it  some  genn  of 


Cbap.  21-24. 
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was  son  of  Cypselns,  and  tyrant  of  Oorinth.®  In  his  time  a 
very  wonderful  thing  is  said  to  have  happened.  The  Corinth- 
ians and  the  Lesbians  agree  in  their  account  of  the  matter. 
They  relate  that  Arion  of  Methymna,  who  as  a  player  on  the 
harp  was  second  to  no  man  liying  at  that  time,  and  who  was, 
so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  to  invent  the  dithyrambic 
measure,^  to  give  it  its  name,  and  to  recite  in  it  at  Corinth, 
was  carried  to  Tsanarnm  on  the  back  of  a  dolphin. 

24.  He  had  lived  for  many  years  at  the  court  of  Periander, 
when  a  longing  came  upon  him  to  sail  across  to  Italy  and 
Sicily.  Having  made  rich  profits  in  those  parts,  he  wanted  to 
recross  the  seas  to  Corinth.^  He  therefore  hired  a  vessel,  the 
crew  of  which  were  Corinthians,  thinking  that  there  was  no 


*  B&hr  sajB  (Not.  ad  loc.)i  Periander 
was  tyrant  in  the  cbticient  sense  of  the 
word,  in  which  it  is  simplj  equivalent 
to  the  Latin  "  rex "  and  the  Greek 
&ra^,  or  /ScuriAcirf  ;  because  he  inherited 
the  crown  from  his  father  Cypselns. 
But  it  would  rather  seem  that  the 
word  bears  here  its  nsnal  sense  of  a 
king  who  roles  with  a  usurped  and  nn- 
constitxitional  authority.  There  might 
be  a  dynasty  of  r^paanfoi  as  easily  as 
an  individual  ripamns.  (Compare  the 
case  of  Athens  under  the  PisistratidsB.) 
So  long  as  the  king  is  not  recognised 
as  de  jure,  but  only  as  de  facto,  king, 
he  is  ripcarros,  not  /3a<riXc^s.  This  was 
the  case  at  Corinth.    Vide  infrk.  v.  92. 

'  The  invention  of  the  Dithyramb, 
or  Cyclic  ohorns,  was  ascribed  to  Arion, 
not  only  by  Herodotus,  but  also  by 
Aristotle,  by  Hellanicus,  by  Dico- 
erchus,  and,  implicitly,  by  Pindar  (cf . 
Proclus  ap.  Pbot.  Cod.  289,  p.  985,  and 
Schol.  Pindar,  ad  Olymp.  xiii.  25),  who 
said  it  was  invented  at  Corinth.  Dio 
(Orat.  xzzvii.  p.  455,  A.)  and  Suidas 
agreed  with  this.  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria and  others  attributed  the  inven- 
tion to  Lasns  of  Hermion^.  (Strom,  i. 
p.  866,  Sohol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1408.) 
This  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  It  has 
been  questioned,  however,  if  the  Dithy- 
ramb was  not  more  ancient  than  Arion. 
A  fragment  ascribed  to  Archilochus  is 
preserved  in  Athenteus  (Deipnosoph. 


ziv.  vi.  p.  628) ,  where  the  dithyramb  is 
spoken  of,  and  which  has  itself  a  dithy- 
rambic character.  The  Scholiast  on 
Pindar,  01.  xiii.  25,  informs  us  that  Pin- 
dar varied  from  his  statement  in  that 
place,  and  said  in  one  poem  that  the 
dithyramb  was  invented  at  Kaxos,  in 
another  at  Thebes.  Larcher  thinks  the 
dithyramb  was  so  ancient  a  form  of 
composition  that  its  inventor  was  not 
known  (vol.  i.  p.  196).  Perhaps  it  is 
best  to  conclude  with  a  recent  writer 
that  Arion  did  not  invent,  but  only 
improved  the  dithyramb  (Flehn  in 
Lesbiac.  p.  168). 

The  di^yramb  was  originally  a  mere 
hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  with  the 
circumstances  of  whose  birth  the  word 
is  somewhat  fancifully  connected 
(Eurip.  Bacch.  526).  It  was  sung  by 
a  KofjMs,  or  bands  of  revellers,  directed 
by  a  leader.  It  is  thought  that  Arion's 
improvement  was  to  adapt  it  to  the 
system  of  Doric  choruses,  thereby 
making  it  anti-strophic,  and  substi. 
tuting  the  accompaniment  of  the  harp 
for  that  of  the  flute.  It  was  danced  by 
a  chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys  round  an 
altar,  whence  it  was  called  K^ieXtos 
Xop^s ;  and  Arion  was  mythically  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Cyclon  or  Cycleus. 

8  Another  version  of  the  story  was, 
that  he  grew  rich  at  Corinth,  and 
wished  to  return  to  Methymna  (Ludan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  109). 
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people  in  vhom  he  coold  more  safely  confide;  and,  going  on 
board,  he  set  sail  trom  Tarentnm.  Tke  sailors,  however,  when 
they  reached  the  open  sea,  formed  a  plot  to  throw  him  over* 
board  and  seize  upon  his  riches.  Discovering  their  design,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  beseeching  them  to  spare  his  life,  and  malriTig 
them  welcome  to  his  money.  Bat  they  refused ;  and  required 
him  either  to  kill  himself  ontright,  if  he  wished  for  a  grave  on 
the  dry  land,  or  withoat  loss  of  time  to  leap  overboard  into  the 
sea.  In  this  strait  Arion  begged  them,  since  sach  -vaa  their 
pleasure,  to  allow  bJTYi  to  mount  upon  the  quarter-deck, 
dressed  in  his  full  costume,  and  there  to  play  and  sing, 
promising  that,  as  soon  as  hia  Bong  was  ended,  he  would 
destroy  himself.  Delighted  at  the  prospect  of  hearing  the 
very  best  harper  in  the  world,  they  consented,  and  withdrew 
from  the  stem  to  the  middle  of  the  vessel :  while  Arion  dressed 
himself  in  the  foU  costume  of  his  calling,  took  his  harp,  and 
Btanding  on  the  quarter-deck,  chanted  the  Orthian.*  Hia 
strain  ended,  he  flung  himself,  fully  attired  as  he  was,  head- 
long into  the  sea.  The  Corinthians  then  sailed  on  to  Corinth. 
As  for  Arion,  a  dolphin,  they  say,  took  htm  npon  his  back  and 
carried  him  to  Tfenarom,  where  he  went  ashore,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Corinth  in  his  musician's  dress,  and  told  all  that 
had  happened  to  him.  Periander,  however,  disbeheved  the 
atory,  and  put  Arion  in  ward,  to  prevent  his  leaving  Corinth, 
while  he  watched  ansiously  for  the  return  of  the  mariners. 
On  their  arrival  he  summoned  them  before  bim  and  asked 
them  if  they  could  give  him  any  tidings  of  Arion.  They 
returned  for  answer  that  he  was  ahve  and  in  good  health  in 
Italy,  and  that  tbey  bad  left  him  at  Tarentum,'  where  he  was 

*Tha  OrthiBn  a  mentioned  ui  a 
particular  sort  of  melody  by  Plntarob 
(De  HtuicA,  vol.  ii.  1134,  D.).  Dio 
CbryBostom  (De  R«gao,  p.  1.  B.).  and 
the  Scfaoliast  od  ArietophAnefl  (A.cham. 
16).  Acoording  to  the  lait  anthoritj, 
it  wag  pitched  id  a  higli  ke^,  ai  the 
name  wonld  imply,  and  vnii  ft  lively 
spirited  air. 

■  In  memory  ot  tbje  legend,  the 
TanntiiiM  wero  fond  of   exbH^ting 


Chap.  24-28. 
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doing  well.  Thereupon  Arion  appeared  before  them,  just  as 
he  was  when  he  jumped  from  the  vessel :  the  men,  astonished 
and  detected  in  falsehood,  could  no  longer  deny  their  guilt. 
Such  is  the  account  which  the  Corinthians  and  Lesbians  give ; 
and  there  is  to  this  day  at  Tsenarum,  an  offering  of  Arion*s  at 
the  shrine,  which  is  a  small  figure  in  bronze,  representing  a 
man  seated  upon  a  dolphin.' 

25.  Having  brought  the  war  with  the  Milesians  to  a  close, 
and  reigned  over  the  land  of  Lydia  for  fifty-seven  years, 
Alyattes  died.  He  was  the  second  prince  of  his  house  who 
made  offerings  at  Delphi.  His  gifts,  which  he  sent  on 
recovering  from  his  sickness,  were  a  great  bowl  of  pure  silver, 
with  a  salver  in  steel  curiously  iolaid,  a  work  among  all  the 
offerings  at  Delphi  the  best  worth  looking  at.  Glaucus,  the 
Ghian,  made  it,  the  man  who  first  invented  the  art  of  inlaying 
steel.^ 

26.  On  the  death  of  Alyattes,  Croesus,  his  son,  who  was 
thirty-five  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  throne.    Of  the  Greek 


*  Yarions  attempts  hare  been  made 
to  rationalise  the  legend  of  Arion. 
Laroher  conjeotiires  that  he  swam 
ashore,  and  literwards  got  on  board  a 
Bwift-sailing  vesseli  which  happened 
to  have  a  dolphin  for  its  figpore-head, 
and  arrived  at  Corinth  before  the  ship 
from  which  he  had  been  ejected  came 
into  port  (H^rodote,  vol.  i.  p.  201). 
Clinton  supposes  that  the  whole  stoiy 
may  have  gprown  out  of  the  fact,  that 
Arion  was  taken  by  pirates,and  made  his 
escape  from  them  (F.  H.  vol  i.  p.  217) . 

The  trath  seems  to  be,  that  the 
legend  grew  out  of  the  figure  at  TsBna- 
mm,  which  was  known  by  its  inscrip- 
tion to  be  an  offering  of  Arion's.  (See 
Crenzer's  Dissert,  de  mythis  ab  artiom 
operibns  profectis,  §  2.)  It  may  have 
bad  no  otb^r  groundwork. 

The  figure  itself  remained  at  Teena- 
rom  more  than  seven  hundred  years. 
It  was  seen  by  ^lian  in  the  third 
century  after  Christ,  when  it  bore  the 
following  inscription : — 

*Em  Z<k«Xov  vf  Xa70vf  vA^cv  tfx*IM<^  Todc. 

VOI«.  I. 


'  It  is  questionable  whether  by  jc^A- 
\riiris  is  to  be  understood  the  inlaying, 
or  merely  the  welding  of  iron  together. 
The  only  two  descriptions  which  eye- 
witnesses have  left  us  of  the  salver, 
lead  in  opposite  directions.  Pausanias 
gives  as  its  peculiarity  that  the  various 
portions  were  not  fastened  together 
by  nails  or  rivets,  but  united  by 
welding  (X.  zvi.  §  1) ;  Athensaus,  that 
it  was  covered  with  representations  of 
plants  and  animals  (Deipnosoph.  v. 
13,  p.  210).  Laroher's  reasoning  in 
favour  of  inlaying  is  ingenious.  The 
main  difficulties  are  the  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  the  desorip- 
tion  of  Pausanias. 

Stephen  of  Byzantium  calls  Glaucus 
a  Samian  (in  voc.  Al0d\7i)  against  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  other 
ancient  writers.  He  was  led  into  the 
mistake  probably  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  general  priority  of  Samos  in 
matters  of  art.  (Vide  infr^,  i.  61 ;  iii. 
42  and  60  J  iv.  88,  &o.) 
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etties,  Ephesns  was  the  first  that  he  attacked.  The  Ephesians, 
when  he  laid  si^e  to  the  plaoe,  made  an  offering  of  their  city 
to  Diana,  by  stretching  a  rope  from  the  town  wall  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,^  which  was  distant  from  the  ancient 
city,  then  besi^ed  by  CroBSos,  a  space  of  seven  furlongs.^ 
They  were,  as  I  said^  the  first  Greeks  whom  he  attacked.* 
Afterwards,  on  some  pretext  or  other,  he  made  war  in  turn 
upon  every  Ionian  and  ^olian  state,  bringing  forward,  where 
he  could,  a  substantial  ground  of  complaint ;  where  such  failed 
him,  advancing  some  poor  excuse. 

27.  In  this  way  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia,  and  forced  them  to  become  his  tributaries ;  after 
which  he  b^an  to  think  of  building  ships,  and  attacking  the 
islanders.  Everything  had  been  got  ready  for  this  purpose, 
when  Bias  of  Priene  (or,  as  some  say,  Pittacus  the  Mytilenean) 
put  a  stop  to  the  project.  The  king  had  made  inquiry  of  this 
person,  who  was  lately  arrived  at  Sardis,  if  there  were  any 
news  from  Greece;  to  which  he  answered,  *'Tes,  sire,  the 
islanders  are  gathering  ten  thousand  horse,  designing  an 
expedition  against  thee  and  against  thy  capital.*'  Grcesus, 
thinlnng  he  spake  seriously,  broke  out,  "  Ah,  might  the  gods 
put  such  a  thought  into  their  minds  as  to  attack  the  sons  of 
the  Lydians  with  cavalry !  "  "It  seems,  oh !  king,"  rejoined 
the  other,  "  that  thou  desirest  earnestly  to  catch  the  islanders 
on  horseback  upon  the  mainland, — thou  knowest  weU  what 
would  come  of  it.    But  what  thinkest  thou  the  islanders  desire 


<  An  analogoos  case  is  mentioned 
bj  Plntaich  (Solon,  o.  12).  The  fngi- 
tives  implicated  in  tiie  insoirection  of 
Cylon  at  Athens  connected  themaelree 
with  the  altar  by  a  cord.  Throngh  the 
breaking  of  the  cord  they  loet  their 
sacred  character.  So,  too,  when  Poly, 
cratea  dedicated  the  island  of  Rheneia 
to  the  Delian  Apollo,  he  connected  it 
with  Deloa  by  a  chain  (Thncyd.  iii. 
104). 

•  We  learn  by  this  that  the  site  of 
Epheena  had  changed  between  the 
time  of  CroBsna  and  that  of  Herodotns. 
It  is  corioas  that,  notwithstanding, 


Xenophon  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Diana  (Artemis)  as  stiU  distant  exactly 
seven  stades  from  the  city  (Ephes.  i.  2). 
Afterwards  the  temple  drew  the  popa. 
lation  to  it.  The  bmlding  seen  by 
Herodotus  was  that  burnt  by  Erato- 
stratus,  B.C.  356. 

•  The  story  of  Pindarus,  which  Mr. 
Grote  interweaves  into  his  history 
at  this  point  (vol.  iii.  p.  347).  is  far  too 
questionable  in  its  details,  and  rests 
upon  too  little  authority  (iSlian.  Hist. 
Var.  iii.  26;  Polyaen.  Strateg.  vi.  60) 
to  be  entitled  to  much  consideration. 


rs  PBSKSss  xkulisst  the  si 


I  «  ^ 


ihMi  tfaer  hemr  tboa  azt  mhxit  to  I'zili  sL:r><  srkl 
tftfl  agunsl  theoL  than  to  emlch  the  Lt  lims  mt  $<a.  mzi-i  tl>.2« 
reftaige  on  tliem  the  m«t;s  of  tbtxr  brc-tlers  Gp>n  thr  izjun- 
kad,  vbom  tiMm  holdcsl  in  dMrtrjf  Crf<as  viis  ^L&rmt^ 
with  the  tsm  of  the  speeeh :  mnl  thir.iTr..-:  thtrre  v^as  ivas^mi  in 
vhal  vms  said,  gmre  op  his  shi|vl<cildin::  Mni  ccnoluied  a 
leagne  of  anutr  with  the  looians  ot  thr  if  Ic<^ 

28.  CrtBsas,  afkervmrds,  in  the  course  of  macr  jr^rs, 
faroo^it  under  his  swmj  almost  all  the  nations  to  the  wr<t  of 
the  Hairs.  The  Ljcians  and  Cilieians  alone  continued  fr^ ; 
aU  the  other  tribes  he  ledoeed  and  htld  in  snbjro ti.^n.  Tbrv 
w«re  the  fdlowing :  the  Lvdians,  Phrrcians,  Ursianf^  Marian- 
djnians,  Chaljbians,  Paphlapooians,  Thrnian  and  Bithynian 
Thractans,  Carians,  Icniians,  IXxians,  folians,  and  Pamphy- 
hans.^ 

29.  When  aU  these  eonqnests  had  been  added  to  the  Lrdian 
empire,  and  the  prosperity  of  Sardis  was  now  at  its  hri;:ht, 
there  came  thither,  one  after  another,  aU  the  6a<^•s  of  6r««^ce 
living  at  the  time,  and  among  them  Solon,  the  Athenian.*   He 


fbrtWiKMiftnicr 
tlie  mmp  ci 
It  ia  Bdt  qvite  cm'ffct  to  rpemk  of  tiM 
COkiMM  m  dwUtag  viikim  (».#.,  wwt 
of)  the  HaItv,  for  the  HaIts  in  iti 
nn  tkrtmgk  CtUctt  (U 
r.  eh.  72),  sad  thft*  ooa&irf  \mj 
ehff4j  aomik  of  the  mvr. 

Ly«iA  Md  Cibc^  voold  be  Ufceljr 
to  ■sntuA  their  UMicfMwleiice,  beniK 

of  fiuat  natarftl 
Thmy  lie  upon  the  high 
of  Tbaroe,  which  miw 
tram  cMt  io  weet  akmir  the  eoath  of 
Ajm  Miaor,  within  nbuat  a  deicree  of 
the  shore,  ewl  eeode  down  from  the 

»of  lAtfltml  bniBchee 
which  extend  to  the  tea 
the  whole  line  of  ooeet  fmoi  the 
Gstf  of  JUhri,  oppoeito  Bhodas  to 
tW  pleia  of  Tame.  The  muoiitaine 
of  Che  talerior  are  ia  aiaajr  parte 
with  eaow  dnriag  the  wh«»le 
the  srpairr  part  cif  the  year.     (See 


*  Sokxi'e  Tint  to  Croeeoe 
iected  ae  fabaluoe  brfure  the  time  of 
Ftatarch  <S(4«i.  c.  27).  on  acciiant  of 
efaroooloinoal  diSKcaitM^,  which  it  hat 
been  pcxt|ueed  to  obriaie  br  the  hrpo- 
thesis  of  the  aeeociatinn  of  CrcMiu  ia 
the  ftovarBBeat  by  hie  (athiv,  eone 
coasiderable  tivie' before  hi«  dtmth. 
(See  Larcher  ia  loc. ;  and  Cliattm  F. 
H.  ToL  ti.  p.  9S5.)  The  impcobability 
of  this  hrpoChe^ie  te  shown  in  the 
Crit.  SseaVs  (Ewar  i.  sab  6n.).  There 
is  ao  aecres'tT  for  it,  in  order  to  bring 
Sokm  and  (.Vresos  into  contact  daring 
the  reign  of  the  latter.  CrcB«Qs  most 
probabW  reigned  from  a.r.  6<>H  to  B.c. 
654.  Hotoa  oertainljr  oath^-ed  the 
flnt  nsarpatioo  of  the  gvvremmeat  at 
Athena  by  PivUtfatns,  which  was 
a.c.  600.  Sume  writers  spoke  of 
his  Uarels  as  oomtaenring  at  that 
time.  (Laert.  i.  60;  Snidas  ia  troc. 
l^Afle.)  ItispoesJbk^thathetfmTeDed 
twice,  once  before  and  once  after  the 
It   of    the   t jTmna/   of 
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*-«>  ;ci  "i.^  "T^-^.X  >^  -^r-r  jtfV  Ath^is  to  be  absent  ten  years, 

i.'.  .vr  ^x  ?j-  .s^ivt:  .c  ^t<."  'T.v  ^  see  the  world,  but  really  to 

A  -  .u  X.  .c   vct^sl  x^  rtc^iftl  anT  of  the  laws  which,  at  the 

r^\  r-v^    V  ::^  v  ^\:i-.i:::?v  is  bfci  made  for  them.    Without  his 

saa\  .-^   .:.:v    V :j'.:i.:a:s>  A-^cId  EK>4  x^peal  them,  as  they  had 

xu  v.i  ;>v  -.-<  ^\^  ir.Z\r  :1b  hsfiiTx  cuTse  to  be  goyemed  for  ten 

y  ^'^  >  •   :-tv  :>  i>^  ^-:-.i  siccli  l^  imposed  on  them  by  Solon.* 

5^\   ,^ix  :.!.^  «kv\  w-r:.  4s  w>:II  as  to  see  the  world,  Solon  set 

,\i:  i;A'it  K::v  r^  ^  s^  -jr  ti^  ^-5ar»  of  which  he  went  to  Egypt 

x^  "-.^v  ,>*uri  ,\    V li.vsork"  jjri'i  aI;?o  Aune  on  a  visit  to  Croesus  at 

<v^'i-s.     v>^>vr5-  r-.K-^.'.'i.  j:i:2i  as  bis  guest,  and  lodged  him  in 

'-1^  >,\^  %^  yvLjawvx     v^  ti^  xliiri  or  ^xirth  day  after,  he  bade 

i  s  ^c^^ct.^  HX£:c^^.c  >vv,it  v^vr  his  treasuries,^  and  show  him 

i--  '^v  r  ^r-;*:i?v^!!5s  ire  :!::j^jdiA:ixv^    When  he  had  seen  them 

*^\   duvl^  :v  ^  *?  t.:rs«*   allcw^,  inspected  them,  Croesus 

*dir\>5i<\t  tl:  :>  ^  >.>::•. a  ^^  li::2u     '*  Strange  of  Athens,  we 

b.i^r?  Jv-iri  X  jxi  X  tJT  ^i^viciSL  a&d  of  thy  travels  through 

^.i::*x  iiivi>v  rr.^w:  >vv  c£  ircwI^JUs  and  a  wish  to  see  the 

^\^rlNi.     I  i::J2:  cujr.ccs  ;it:'r^::V«  to  ir^iuiw  of  thee,  whom,  of 

all  V:^  ^J:>.a  *^'i5  tica  bd^st  s^vn.  thou  deemest  the  most 

b.i^^oy:*'*    Tzjs  b^   Ji>i':\i  Kv^c^s*?  he  thou^t  himself  the 

b,iro:^>5  .^^  :!icrr.C<:  be:  Svv.^c  a::::sw^ivd  him  without  flattery, 

acvvriir:^  V>  b«s  trJ5«?  :5<r.::rj:nr:iSs  '"  T«?Ilus  of  Athens,  sire." 

FjlU  of  a>:oc:>it::^  ctt  at  ^bjkt  he  heaid.  Crcesus  demanded 

sjLirrly .  ""  Arid  wi^rvf.^n?  d.>?t  thca  d^m  Telhis  happiest  ?  " 

T^  wji.'h  vb^  ccl>T  rvrl>\i*  *"  First,  because  his  country  was 

p^s^r&rxs.  A:»2  vb^s  Wrr^eoed  v^  sav  At^ees  wo«M  be  phmged  (Solon. 
t^  ^::^r  ccc«»xni  3ft*5  >a«>^  S^f«L  c^  :S3>  .  TVe  riev  o£  HcrodotiiB  baa 
j^^2^>?rreo  tc  i>^  f.^^ntvr.   Or  be  » at       tcs-rauiL^'^^i.  ^ocvitkataadngite  mtrinnc 

^T««n  AWT  usaa  Cl-^iv-a  cv^>fv^^r«v  *  AaMwa*  be|nn  to  raga  i^c.  6G9. 

\^s^^  ^71.  s^««ii  c<  KC.  ^r^ :  aac  ^^  S^voa   s:>:^t   sail    friaa    Athena    to 

Tisii  w  CT>»?a*  aiaT  save  b^^ra  sa  lie  t<«^T**  iii«»c*  to  Crpraa  (Herod,  r. 

\tA  ci  ibe  IC*  Tea»  i^c.  5<>1.  11.*  .  aaac  rrvaa  CVptas  to  Ljitia.  Thia 

»  Tbe  tnvels  d  S^\^  anp  »n<«ted  i* i^e  coin-  ct  his  tzawls  acoordinfir  to 

br   Piaio   vTun.   p.   il^    aed   ctbet^  Laertzas    ix.   -©>.       Hecodotas,     too, 

Yark^B  ii>:ciT«  avre  ass=^nK*i  fvx-  Ilss  »?>»»    to  piac«  tke  Twit    to    Cgrpt 

kaTii4r  AtbMsa.     Laerti^  axad  Sa>ia»  K  >»  tba»  to  Lrdia.  wiMa  he  aajrs, 

^miA  it  «^  to  eicape  t&e  cjraaiiT  oi  ^K^^«.^»ras    4     liAar    4t    AXyvwr^w 

Fiflifltxaras;  •  Fhitairh.  that  it  was  to  4vtc«r«.  k«2  t^  mml  is  T^ftiT. 

a^oid  the  trooblea  into  which  he  love-  *  Tide  in£r<  tL  U5w 
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floariBhmg  in  hiB  days,  and  he  himself  had  sons  hoth  beaatifdl 
and  good,  and  he  lived  to  see  children  horn  to  each  of  them, 
and  these  children  aU  grew  np ;  and  farther  because,  after  a 
life  spent  in  idiat  oar  people  look  npon  as  comfort,  his  end 
was  sorpawHingly  glorious.  In  a  battle  between  the  Athenians 
and  their  neighbours  near  Eleusis,  he  came  to  the  assistance 
of  his  countrymen,  routed  the  foe,  and  died  upon  the  field 
most  gallantly.  The  Athenians  gave  him  a  public  funeral  on 
the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  paid  him  the  highest  honours.** 

81.  Thus  did  Solon  admonish  Croesus  by  the  example  of 
TeUus,  enumerating  the  manifold  particulars  of  his  happiness. 
When  he  had  ended,  Croesus  inquired  a  second  time,  who 
after  Tellus  seemed  to  him  the  happiest,  expecting  that  at  any 
rate,  he  would  be  given  the  second  place.  "  Cleobis  and  Bito,'* 
Solon  answered ;  "  they  were  of  Argive  race ;  their  fortune 
was  enough  for  their  wants,  and  they  were  besides  endowed 
with  so  much  bodily  strength  that  they  had  both  gained  prizes 
at  the  Games.  Also  this  tale  is  told  of  them: — There  was 
a  great  festival  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Juno  at  Argos,  to 
which  their  mother  must  needs  be  taken  in  a  car.'  Now  the 
oxen  did  not  come  home  from  the  field  in  time :  so  the  youths, 
fearful  of  being  too  late,  put  the  yoke  on  their  own  necks,  and 
themselves  drew  the  car  in  which  their  mother  rode.  Five 
and  forty  furlongs  did  they  draw  her,  and  stopped  before  the 
temple.'  This  deed  of  theirs  was  witnessed  by  the  whole 
assembly  of  worshippers,  and  then  their  life  closed  in  the  best 
possible  way.  Herein,  too,  God  showed  forth  most  evidently, 
bow  much  better  a  thing  for  man  death  is  than  life.  For  the 
Argive  men,  who  stood  around  the  car,  extolled  the  vast 
strength  of  the  youths ;  and  the  Argive  women  extolled  the 


*Cicm>  (Toae.  Diap.  i.  47)  ftad 
otlim,  M  ScrriiM  (ad  Viix*  Qtorff.  iii. 
hMt)  ftad  tho  Mitlicr  ciT  the  Platonio 
dMVo«(M  mliiWd  AxiochiM  (307,  C), 
rpi»t4»  that  UiagroaiKl  of  the  neocaaity 
iIm  ctrmpataneB  thai  the  yoaifaa' 
waa  piMMUaa  of  Jono  at  tha 
Sarriaa  nja  a  paatilcnoa  had 


dcatrojed  tha  oxen,  which  oontmdicta 
Uerodutaa.  Othcrwiaa  the  tale  la  tcld 
with  fewer  Tarietica  than  mont  ancient 
atoriea.  The  Ar|pTea  had  a  acnlptared 
reprmentation  of  tha  erent  in  their 
temple  of  Api>no  Ljrcina  to  the  time  of 
Faoaaoiaa.    (PMiaaa.  ii.  n.  §  2.) 
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mother  who  was  blessed  with  such  a  pair  of  sons ;  and  the 
mother  herself,  overjoyed  at  the  deed  and  at  the  praises  it  had 
won,  standing  straight  before  the  image,  besought  the  goddess 
to  bestow  on  Gleobis  and  Bito,  the  sons  who  had  so  mightily 
honoured  her,  the  highest  blessing  to  which  mortals  can 
attain.  Her  prayer  ended,  they  offered  sacrifice  and  partook 
of  the  holy  banquet,  after  which  the  two  youths  fell  asleep  in 
the  temple.  They  never  woke  more,  but  so  passed  from  the 
earth.  The  Argives,  looking  on  them  as  among  the  best  of 
men,  caused  statues  of  them  to  be  made,  which  they  gave  to 
the  shrine  at  Delphi." 

82.  When  Solon  had  thus  assigned  these  youths  the  second 
place,  Croesus  broke  in  angrily,  *'  What,  stranger  of  Athens, 
is  my  happiness,  then,  so  utterly  set  at  nought  by  thee,  that 
thou  dost  not  even  put  me  on  a  level  with  private  men  ?  " 

''  Oh !  Croesus,"  replied  the  other,  'Hhou  askedst  a  question 
concerning  the  condition  of  man,  of  one  who  knows  that  the 
power  above  us  is  full  of  jealousy,^  and  fond  of  troubling  our 
lot.  A  long  life  gives  one  to  witness  much,  and  experience 
much  oneself,  that  one  would  not  choose.  Seventy  years  I 
regard  as  the  limit  of  the  life  of  man.^  In  these  seventy 
years  are  contained,  without  reckoning  intercalary  months, 
twenty-five  thousand  and  two  hundred  days.    Add  an  inter- 


*  In  the  original,  ^Bop^phr  ihv  rh 
Bttow,  The  ^wot  of  Grod  is  a  leading 
feature  in  Herodotna's  conception  of 
the  Deity,  and  no  doubt  is  one  of  the 
chief  moral  oonclusionB  which  he  drew 
from  his  own  EUrvey  of  human  events, 
and  intended  to  impress  on  us  hj  his 
histoiy.  (Vide  infra,  iii.  40,  vii.  46, 
and  especially  vii.  10,  §  6-6.)  Plu- 
tarch long  ago  reprehended  this  view 
(De  Herod.  Malignit.  Op.  ii.  p.  857)  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  ingenious 
defence  of  Valokenaer  (ad  Herod,  iii. 
40),  repeated  since  by  Dahlmann  (Life 
of  Herodotus,  oh.  yiii.  p.  131,  B.  T.) 
and  Bahr  (ad  Herod,  i.  32),  it  cannot 
be  justified.  Herodotus's  ^tftpin  B^hs  is 
not  simply  the  "  D^ut  ultdr"  of  religious 
Bomans,  much  less  the  "jeolotu  Qod  " 


of  Scripture,  to  which  Dahlmann  com- 
pares the  expression.  This  last  is  a 
completely  distinct  notion.  The  idea 
of  an  avenging  God  is  included  in  the 
Herodotean  conception,  but  is  fiar 
from  being  the  whole  of  it.  PiroB- 
perity,  not  pride,  eminence,  not  arro- 
gance, proYokes  him.  He  does  not  like 
any  one  to  be  great  or  happy  but  him- 
self (vii.  46,  end). 

What  is  most  remarkable  is,  that 
with  such  a  conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  Herodotus  could  maintain  such 
a  placid,  cheerful,  childlike  temper. 
Possibly  he  was  serene  because  he  felt 
secure  in  his  mediocrity. 

*  "  The  days  of  our  years  are  three- 
score  years  and  ten"  (Pi.  xo.  10). 
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calary  month  to  every  other  year»  that  the  Beasons  may  come 
round  at  the  right  time,  and  there  will  be,  beeides  the  seventy 
years,  thirty-five  such  months,  making  an  addition  of  one 
thousand  and  fifty  days.  The  whole  number  of  the  days  con- 
tained in  the  seventy  years  will  thus  be  twenty-six  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty,*  whereof  not  one  but  will  produce 
events  unlike  the  rest.  Hence  man  is  wholly  accident.  For 
thyself,  oh !  Croesus,  I  see  that  thou  art  wonderfully  rich,  and 
art  the  lord  of  many  nations ;  but  with  respect  to  that  whereon 
thou  questionest  me,  I  have  no  answer  to  give,  until  I  hear 
that  thou  hast  closed  thy  life  happily.  For  assuredly  he 
who  possesses  great  store  of  riches  is  no  nearer  happiness 
than  he  who  has  what  suffices  for  his  daily  needs,  unless  it 
so  hap  that  luck  attend  upon  him,  and  so  he  continue  in  the 
enjo^'ment  of  all  his  good  things  to  the  end  of  life.  For  many 
of  the  wealthiest  men  have  been  unfavoured  of  fortune,  and 
many  whose  means  were  moderate  have  had  excellent  luck. 
Mvn  of  the  former  class  excel  those  of  the  latter  but  in  two 
rt'spects ;  these  last  excel  the  former  in  many.  The  wealthy 
man  is  better  able  to  content  his  desires,  and  to  bear  up 
against  a  sudden  buffet  of  calamity.  The  other  has  less 
ability  to  withstand  these  evils  (from  which,  however,  his 
good  luck  keeps  him  clear),  but  he  enjoys  all  these  following 

*  No  oommciitator  on    Ueroduint   1  days  ooch,  whereas  it  is  notorious  that 
hma    aoooeeded     in    explaining     the   \  the  Greek  monthly  after  the  ■yatem  of 


ymr  is  mmtUa  to  avefmge  87&  davs. 
Thai  UeriMlutos  know  the  troe  solar 


cvn««s    mistake  whereby    the  solar   ;   interciUation    was    introdaoed,    were 

alternately  of  2SI  and  90  days.  By 
this  error  his  first  number  is  raised 
ftvm  24,7M)  to  26,aU0i  and  also  his 
second   nomber  from  1033  to  1050. 

is  also  clear  thai  he  most  bo  right  as       Beoundly,  he  omits  to  mention   that 

to  the  fact  thai  the  Greeks  were  in  the 


yvar  was  not  375,  bot  more  nearly  966 
cUi  s,  IS  clear  from  book  ii.  ch.  4.     It 


from  time  to  time  {ererj  4th  r^sniflt 
kaUt  of  intercalating  a  month  erery  pn»bably)  the  intercalary  month  was 
other  year.    This  point  is  oonfimed   |  omituxl  altogether.    (See  Dr.  8chmita*s 


Uf  a  passage  in  Censuhnns  (I>e  Die  accoont  of  the  (ireek  year,  in  Smith  s 

IbMal.   sTiii.  p.  91),  where  it  is  ex-  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  2nd  edit.  p. 

plaine4  that  the  Greek  years  were  ■   titi  where,  however,  by  an  accidental 

atoemaiely  of  IS  and  13  months,  and  slip  of  the  pen,  the  intrrtion  ol  an 


that  the  bienaiam  was  called  **  annas  ,  additional  month  every  fourth  y 
ins,'*  or  rpmr^fii,  (rp<mif<f  t)  is  snbstitated  for  its  omis- 


Two  inaocaractes  prodoce  the  error      saon.)     These  two  corrections  would 
la  Henidotss.    In  the  ftrvt  place  he      reduce    the  number  of  days  to  the 
tUoB  ooant  his  months  at  30      proper  aaoonU 
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blessings :  he  is  whole  of  limb,  a  stranger  to  disease,  free  from 
misfortmie,  happy  in  his  children,  and  comely  to  look  upon. 
If,  in  addition  to  all  this,  he  end  his  life  well,  he  is  of  a  tnith 
the  man  of  whom  thou  art  in  search,  the  man  who  may 
rightly  be  termed  happy.  Call  him,  however,  until  he  die, 
not  happy  but  fortunate.  Scarcely,  indeed,  can  any  man 
unite  all  these  advantages:  as  there  is  no  country  which 
contains  within  it  all  that  it  needs,  but  each,  while  it  possesses 
some  things,  lacks  others,  and  the  best  country  is  that  which 
contains  the  most ;  so  no  single  human  being  is  complete  in 
every  respect — something  is  always  lacking.  He  who  unites 
the  greatest  number  of  advantages,  and  retaining  them  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  then  dies  peaceably,  that  man  alone,  sire,  is, 
in  my  judgment,  entitled  to  bear  the  name  of  '  happy.'  But 
in  every  matter  it  behoves  us  to  mark  weU  the  end :  for  often- 
times God  gives  men  a  gleam  of  happiness^  and  then  plunges 
them  into  ruin."  ^ 

88.  Such  was  the  speech  which  Solon  addressed  to  Croesus, 
a  speech  which  brought  him  neither  largess  nor  honour.  The 
king  saw  him  depart  with  much  indifference,  since  he  thought 
that  a  man  must  be  an  arrant  fool  who  made  no  account  of 
present  good,  but  bade  men  always  wait  and  mark  the  end. 

84.  After  Solon  had  gone  away  a  dreadful  vengeance,  sent 
of  God,  came  upon  Croesus,  to  punish  him,  it  is  likely,  for 
deeming  himself  the  happiest  of  men.  First  he  had  a  dream 
in  the  night,  which  foreshowed  him  truly  the  evils  that  were 
about  to  befall  him  in  the  person  of  his  son.    For  Croesus  had 


7  Larcher  aays,  "  Sophocles  a  para- 
phras^  cette  sentenoe  de  Solon  dans 
8on  (Edipe  Boi  (vol.  i.  p.  232).  But  it 
might  be  argued  with  qoite  as  much 
probability  that  Herodotus  has  here 
borrowed  from  Sophocles,  sinoe  Hero- 
dotns  seems  to  hare  continued  to  make 
additions  to  his  history  as  late  perhaps 
as  B.C.  425  (see  the  introdnotory  Essay, 
p.  83),  and  Sophocles  exhibited  as 
early  as  B.c.  468.  As  the  exact  date 
of  the  pablioation  of  the  CBdipns 
Tyrannns  is  unknown,  and  it  is  un- 


certain whether  the  passage  in  HenK 
dotos  was  part  of  the  original  history, 
or  one  of  the  additions  which  he  made 
at  Thnrinm,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  writer  was  the  plagiarist. 
Perhaps  the  Ti^ftiy  was  really  one  of 
Solon's,  as  Aristotle  bolieTcd  (Eth. 
Nic.  i.  z.).  It  became  a  fayoorite  r^os 
of  Greek  tragedy.  See,  besides  the 
passages  in  Sophocles  ((Ed.  T.  1195» 
and  1628^,  Enrip.  Andromaoh.  100, 
Troas,  513,  Ac.  Ac. 
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two  sons,  one  blasted  by  a  natural  defect,  being  deaf  and 
dumb ;  the  other,  distinguiBhed  far  above  all  his  co-mates  in 
every  pursuit.  The  name  of  the  last  was  Atys.  It  was  this 
son  concerning  whom  he  dreamt  a  dream,  that  he  would  die 
by  the  blow  of  an  iron  weapon.  When  he  woke,  he  con- 
sidered earnestly  with  himself,  and,  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
dream,  instantly  made  his  son  take  a  wife,  and  whereas  in 
former  years  the  youth  had  been  wont  to  command  the  Lydian 
forces  in  the  field,  he  now  would  not  suffer  him  to  accompany 
them.  All  the  spears  and  javelins,  and  weapons  used  in  the 
wars,  he  removed  out  of  the  male  apartments,  and  laid  them 
in  heaps  in  the  chambers  of  the  women,  fearing'^lest  perhaps 
one  of  the  weapons  that  hung  against  the  waU  might  fall  and 
strike  him. 

85.  Now  it  chanced  that  while  he  was  making  arrangements 
for  the  wedding,  there  came  to  Sardis  a  man  tmder  a  mis- 
fortune, who  had  upon  him  the  stain  of  blood.  He  was  by 
race  a  Phrygian,  and  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  king. 
Presenting  himself  at  the  palace  of  Groesils,  he  prayed  to  be 
admitted  to  purification  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
country.  Now  the  Lydian  method  of  purifying  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  Greek.  Croesus  granted  the  request, 
and  went  through  all  the  customary  rites,  after  which  he 
asked  the  suppliant  of  his  birth  and  country,  addressing  him 
as  follows : — "  Who  art  thou,  stranger,  and  from  what  part  of 
Phrygia  fleddest  thou  to  take  refuge  at  my  hearth?  And 
whom,  moreover,  what  man  or  what  woman,  hast  thou 
slain  ?  "  "  Oh !  king,"  replied  the  Phrygian,  "  I  am  the  son 
of  Gordias,  son  of  Midas.  I  am  named  Adrastus.^  The  man 
I  unintentionally  slew  was  my  own  brother.     For  this  my 


*  This  name,  and  likewiae  the  name 
of  AtjB,  are  thought  to  be  significant. 
AdrastoB  is  "  the  doomed  "  — "  the 
man  unable  to  escape."  Atys  is  "  the 
youth  under  the  influence  of  At^  " — 
"the  man  judicially  blind."  (See 
Hure's  Literature  of  Greece,  Yol.  iv. 
p.  826.) 


Hephaestion  gave  the  name  of  the 
brother  as  Agathon,  and  said  that  he 
and  Adrastns  quarrelled  about  a  quail 
(ap.  Phot,  fiibl.  ood.  190,  p.  472}  ;  but 
the  discoveries  of  HephsBstion  in  such 
matters  are  a  severe  trial  to  the 
modem  reader's  credulity. 
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father  drove  me  from  the  land,  and  I  lost  all.  Then  fled  I 
here  to  thee."  "Thou  art  the  offspring,"  Croesus  rejoined, 
''  of  a  house  friendly  to  mine,^  and  thou  art  come  to  friends. 
Thou  shalt  want  for  nothing  so  long  as  thou  abidest  in  my 
dominions.  Bear  thy  misfortune  as  easily  as  thou  mayest,  so 
will  it  go  best  with  thee."  Thenceforth  Adrastus  lived  in  the 
palace  of  the  king. 

86,  It  chanced  that  at  this  very  same  time  there  was  in  the 
Mysian  Olympus  a  huge  monster  of  a  boar,  which  went  forth 
often  from  this  mountain-country,  and  wasted  the  corn-fields 
of  the  Mysians.  Many  a  time  had  the  Mysians  collected  to 
hunt  the  beast,  but  instead  of  doing  him  any  hurt,  they  came 
off  always  with  some  loss  to  themselves.  At  length  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Croesus,  who  delivered  their  message  to  him 
in  these  words :  ''  Oh !  king,  a  mighty  monster  of  a  boar  has 
appeared  in  our  parts,  and  destroys  the  labour  of  our  hands. 
We  do  our  best  to  take  him,  but  in  vain.  Now  therefore  we 
beseech  thee  to  let  thy  son  accompany  us  back,  with  some 
chosen  youths  and  hounds,  that  we  may  rid  our  country  of 
the  animal."     Such  was  the  tenor  of  their  prayer. 

But  Croesus  bethought  him  of  his  dream,  and  answered, 
"  Say  no  more  of  my  son  going  with  you ;  that  may  not  be  in 
any  wise.  He  is  but  just  joined  in  wedlock,  and  is  busy  enough 
with  that.  I  will  grant  you  a  picked  band  of  Lydians,  and  all 
my  huntsmen  and  hounds ;  and  I  will  charge  those  whom  I  send 
to  use  all  zeal  in  aiding  you  to  rid  your  country  of  the  brute." 

87.  With  this  reply  the  Mysians  were  content ;  but  the  king's 
son,  hearing  what  the  prayer  of  the  Mysians  was,  came 
suddenly  in,  and  on  the  refusal  of  Croesus  to  let  him  go 


9  Here  the  legend  has  forgotten  that 
Phrygian  independence  was  at  an  end. 
We  might,  indeed,  get  orer  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  a  Phrygian  royal  honse,  and 
a  King  Gordiaa  at  this  time,  by  sup- 
posing, with  Laroher  (yoL  i.  p.  237), 
that  Phrygia  had  beoome  tribntaxy 
while  retaining  her  kings :  but  the 
language  of  Croesus  is  not  suitable  to 
such  a  supposition.    Equality  appears 


in  the  phrase,  "  thou  art  the  offspring 
of  a  house  friendly  to  mine,  and  thou 
art  oome  to  friends ; "  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Phrygia  seems  cleariy 
implied  in  the  proviso,  "thou  shalt 
want  for  nothing  so  long  as  thou 
abidest  in  my  dominions"  (pJtmw  Ir 
^f$9r4pov),  Phrygia  is  not  under 
GrcBSus. 
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them,  thus  addresBed  his  father :  "  Formerly,  my  father, 
it  wa0  deemed  the  noblest  and  most  snitable  thing  for  me  to 
frequent  the  wars  and  hunting-parties,  and  win  myself  glory 
in  them ;  bat  now  thoa  keepest  me  away  from  both,  although 
thou  hast  never  beheld  in  me  either  cowardice  or  lack  of  spirit. 
What  £ace  meanwhile  must  I  wear  as  I  walk  to  the  forum  or 
retom  frrom  it?  What  must  the  citizens,  what  must  my 
young  bride  think  of  me  ?  What  sort  of  man  will  she  suppose 
htT  husband  to  be  ?  Either,  therefore,  let  me  go  to  the  chase 
of  thia  boar,  or  give  me  a  reason  why  it  is  best  for  me  to 
do  according  to  thy  wishes." 

88.  Then  Croesus  answered, ''  My  son,  it  is  not  because  I 
have  seen  in  thee  either  cowardice  or  aught  else  which  has  dis- 
pleaaed  me  that  I  keep  thee  back ;  but  because  a  vision  which 
came  before  me  in  a  dream  as  I  slept,  warned  me  that  thou 
vert  doomed  to  die  young,  pierced  by  an  iron  weapon.  It  was 
this  which  first  led  me  to  hasten  on  thy  wedding,  and  now  it 
hinders  me  from  sending  thee  upon  this  enterprise.  Fain 
would  I  keep  watch  over  thee,  if  by  any  means  I  may  cheat 
fate  of  thee  during  my  own  lifetime.  For  thou  art  the  one 
and  only  son  that  I  possess ;  the  other,  whose  hearing  is 
destroyed,  I  regard  as  if  he  were  not.*' 

89.  "  Ah  I  father,'*  returned  the  youth,  "  I  blame  thee  not 
hr  keeping  watch  over  me  after  a  dream  so  terrible ;  but  if 
thou  mistakest,  if  thou  dost  not  apprehend  the  dream  aright, 
'tis  no  blame  for  me  to  show  thee  wherein  thou  errest.  Now 
the  dream,  thou  saidst  thyself,  foretold  that  I  should  die 
stricken  by  an  iron  weapon.  But  what  hands  has  a  boar  to 
strike  with 9  What  iron  weapon  does  he  wield?  Tet  this  is 
what  thou  feazest  for  me.  Had  the  dream  said  that  I  should  die 
pierced  by  a  tusk,  then  thou  hadst  done  well  to  keep  me  away ; 
but  it  said  a  weapon.  Now  here  we  do  not  combat  men,  but 
a  wild  animal.    I  pray  thee,  therefore,  let  me  go  with  them." 

40.  ''There  thou  hast  me,  my  son,"  said  Croesus,  ''thy 
interpretation  is  better  than  mine.  I  yield  to  it,  and  change 
my  mind,  and  consent  to  let  thee  go/' 


1/2  DEATH  Of  ATYS.  Book  I. 

41.  Then  the  king  sent  for  Adrastus,  the  Phrygian,  and  said 
to  him,  ''  Adrastus,  when  thou  wert  smitten  with  the  rod  of 
affliction — ^no  reproach,  my  friend — I  purified  thee,  and  have 
taken  thee  to  live  with  me  in  my  palace,  and  have  been  at 
every  charge.  Now,  therefore,  it  behoves  thee  to  requite  the 
good  offices  which  thou  hast  received  at  my  hands  by  consent- 
ing  to  go  with  myaon  on  this  hunting  party,  and  to  watch 
over  him,  if  perchance  you  should  be  attacked  upon  the  road 
by  some  band  of  daring  robbers.  Even  apart  from  this,  it 
were  right  for  thee  to  go  where  thou  mayest  make  thyself 
famous  by  noble  deeds.  They  are  the  heritage  of  thy  family, 
and  thou  too  art  so  stalwart  and  strong." 

42.  Adrastus  answered,  "  Except  for  thy  request,  oh !  king, 
I  would  rather  have  kept  away  from  this  hunt ;  for  methinks 
it  ill  beseems  a  man  under  a  misfortune  such  as  mine  to 
consort  with  his  happier  compeers;  and  besides,  I  have  no 
heart  to  it.  On  many  grounds  I  had  stayed  behind ;  but,  as 
thou  urgest  it,  and  I  am  bound  to  pleasure  thee  (for  truly  it 
does  behove  me  to  requite  thy  good  offices),  I  am  content  to 
do  as  thou  wishest.  For  thy  son,  whom  thou  givest  into  my 
charge,  be  sure  thou  shalt  receive  him  back  safe  and  sound, 
so  far  as  depends  upon  a  guardian's  carefulness." 

48.  Thus  assured,  Croesus  let  them  depart,  accompanied  by 
a  band  of  picked  youths,  and  well  provided  with  dogs  of  chace. 
When  they  reached  Olympus,  they  scattered  in  quest  of  the 
animal ;  he  was  soon  found,  and  the  hunters,  drawing  round 
him  in  a  circle,  hurled  their  weapons  at  him.  Then  the 
stranger,  the  man  who  had  been  purified  of  blood,  whose 
name  was  Adrastus,  he  also  hurled  his  spear  at  the  boar,  but 
missed  his  aim,  and  struck  Atys.  Thus  was  the  son  of  Croesus 
slain  by  the  point  of  an  iron  weapon,  and  the  warning  of  the 
vision  was  fulfilled.  Then  one  ran  to  Sardis  to  bear  the 
tidings  to  the  king,  and  he  came  and  informed  him  of  the 
combat  and  of  the  fate  that  had  befallen  his  son. 

44.  If  it  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  father  to  learn  that  his 
child  was  dead,  it  yet  more  strongly  affected  him  to  think  that 
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the  very  man  whom  he  himself  once  purified  had  done  the 
deed.  In  the  violence  of  his  grief  he  called  aloud  on  Jupiter 
Catharsius,^  to  be  a  witness  of  what  he  had  suffered  at  the 
stranger's  hands.  Afterwards  he  invoked  the  same  god  as 
Jupiter  Ephistius  and  Hetsoreus — ^using  the  one  term  because 
he  had  unwittingly  harboured  in  his  house  the  man  who  had 
now  slain  his  son ;  and  the  other,  because  the  stranger,  who 
had  been  sent  as  his  child's  guardian,  had  turned  out  his 
most  cruel  enemy. 

46.  Presently  the  Lydians  arrived,  bearing  the  body  of  the 
youth,  and  behind  them  followed  the  homicide.  He  took  his 
stand  in  front  of  the  corse,  and,  stretching  forth  his  hand  to 
Croesus,  deUvered  himself  into  his  power  with  earnest  en- 
treaties that  he  would  sacrifice  him  upon  the  body  of  his  son 
— ''  his  former  misfortune  was  burthen  enough ;  now  that  he 
had  added  to  it  a  second,  and  had  brought  ruin  on  the  man 
who  purified  him,  he  could  not  bear  to  live."  Then  Croesus, 
when  he  heard  these  words,  was  moved  with  pity  towards 
Adrastus,  notwithstanding  the  bitterness  of  his  own  calamity ; 
and  so  he  answered,  ''Enough,  my  friend  ;  I  have  all  the 
revenge  that  I  require,  since  thou  givest  sentence  of  death 
against  thyself.  But  in  sooth  it  is  not  thou  who  hast  injured 
me,  except  so  far  as  thou  hast  unwittingly  dealt  the  blow. 
Some  god  is  the  author  of  my  misfortune,  and  I  was  fore- 
warned of  it  a  long  time  ago."  Croesus  after  this  buried  the 
body  of  his  son,  with  such  honours  as  befitted  the  occasion. 
Adrastus,  son  of  Gordias,  son  of  Midas,  the  destroyer  of  his 
brother  in  time  past,  the  destroyer  now  of  his  purifier,  regard- 
ing himself  as  the  most  unfortimate  wretch  whom  he  had  ever 


^  Jupiter  was  Catharsios,  the  god  of 
pmificationB,  not  (as  B&hr  says)  on 
accoont  of  the  resemhlanoe  of  the 
xites  of  purification  with  those  of 
Jupiter  MciAixMt,  but  simplj  in  the 
same  way  that  he  was  Ephistius  and 
Hetssrdus,  god  of  hearths,  and  of  oom- 
paniooship,  because  he  presided  oyer 
all  occasions  of  obligation  between 
man  and  man,  and  the  purified  person 


contracted  an  obligation  towards  his 
purifier.  Compare,  on  the  general 
principle,  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  CM.  xvi. 
429,  **  *\<rr4o¥  ik  trt  ftdprvs  \iyerai  rots 
hc^reus  6  Zths  KoBk  irol  roh  iraipois,  %^a 
its  c&  ff28cl»f  iral  4wtrifi^«tp^  woirfTUt&s 
clirciy,  fkrr^pov  rots  i^iofndyova'i  ylyvotro.** 
— See  also  Note  A  at  the  end  of  this 
Book, 
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known,  so  soon  as  all  was  quiet  about  the  place,  slew  himself 
upon  the  tomb.  Croesus,  bereft  of  his  son,  gave  himself  up 
to  mourning  for  two  full  years. 

46.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  grief  of  Croesus  was  inter- 
rupted by  intelligence  from  abroad.  He  learnt  that  Cyrus, 
the  son  of  Cambyses,  had  destroyed  the  empire  of  Astyages, 
the  son  of  Cyaxares;  and  that  the  Persians  were  becoming 
daily  more  powerful.  This  led  him  to  consider  with  himself 
whether  it  were  possible  to  check  the  growing  power  of  that 
people  before  it  came  to  a  head.  With  this  design  he  resolved 
to  make  instant  trial  of  the  several  oracles  in  Greece,  and  of 
the  one  in  Libya.'  Bo  he  s^it  his  messengers  in  different  direc- 
tions, some  to  Delphi,  some  to  Abse  in  Phocis,  and  some  to 
Dodona ;  others  to  the  oracle  of  AmphiaraiiB ;  others  to  that 
of  Trophonius ;  others,  again,  to  Branchidae  in  Milesia.'  These 
were  the  Greek  oracles  which  he  consulted.  To  Libya  he  sent 
another  embassy,  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Ammon.  These 
messengers  were  sent  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  oracles, 
that,  if  they  were  found  really  to  return  true  answers,  he 
might  send  a  second  time,  and  inquire  if  he  ought  to  attack 
the  Persians. 

47.  The  messengers  who  were  despatched  to  make  trial  of 
the  oracles  were  given  the  following  instructions :  they  were 
to  keep  count  of  the  days  from  the  time  of  their  leaving 


'"Theonem  Libya,"  (Africa)— that 
of  Ammon,  becanse  Egypt  was  re- 
garded by  Herodotus  as  in  Asia,  not 
in  Africa.  (See  below,  ii.  17. 66.  iv.  89. 
197.)  In  Egypt  there  were  nnmerons 
oracles  (ii.  83). 

'  The  oracle  at  AbsB  seems  to  have 
ranked  next  to  that  at  Delphi.  Com- 
pare SophocL  CEd.  Tyr.  897-899. 
Oiuc  $rt  T^r  6$uerop  tlfu  yas  H^  ifi^poXhp 
e4fiw¥,  o6S*  ^f  rhf  'Afituffi  iWr,  where 
the  Scholiast  has  absurdly,  *'A/3ai,  r6was 
Avidas.  It  is  again  mentioned  by 
Herodotns,  riii.  184.  With  respect  to 
the  oracle  of  Dodona — **  the  most 
ancient  of  all  in  Greeoe" — vide  infira, 
ii.  62.  The  oracular  shrine  of  Tro. 
phonins  was  at  Lebadeia,  in  Bosotia 


(infra,  yiii.  134).  That  of  Amphlarafia 
is  generally  thought  to  haye  been  at 
Thebes.  (Grote's  History  of  Giveoe, 
Yol.  iv.  p.  263.  Bfthr's  Index,  vol.  iv. 
p.  460.)  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  really  at,  or  rather  near,  Orftpoa 
(PtMB,  I.  xxxiv.  §  2;  Liv.  xlv.  27. 
DioBazch.  Fr.  69.  §  6).  The  paasa^ 
of  Herodotns  which  has  been  snpposed 
to  fix  it  to  Thebes  (viii.  184),  leaves 
the  locality  uncertain.  It  only  appears 
that  Mys  visited  the  shrine  while  he 
was  staying  at  Thebes,  whi^  he  might 
easily  do,  as  Or6pns  was  but  about  20 
miles  from  that  dtj. 

The  Orientals  do  not  appear  to  have 
poaaessed  any  indigenooa  onMdea. 
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Sardis,  and,  reckoning  from  thai  date,  on  the  hundredth  day 
they  were  to  consult  the  oracles,  and  to  inquire  of  them  what 
Croesus  the  son  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  was  doing  at  that 
moment.  The  answers  given  them  were  to  be  taken  down  in 
writing,  and  brought  back  to  him.  None  of  the  replies  remain 
on  record  except  that  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  There,  the 
moment  that  the  Lydians  entered  the  sanctuary,^  and  before 
they  put  their  questions,^  the  Pythoness  thus  answered  them 
in  hexameter  yerse : — 

"  I  can  oonnt  the  Bands,  and  I  can  meacniTe  the  ooean ; 
I  haye  ears  for  the  silent,  and  know  what  the  dnmb  man  meaneth ; 
Lo !  on  my  sense  there  striketh  the  smell  of  a  shell.coTered  tortoise, 
Boiling  now  on  the  fire,  with  the  flesh  of  a  lamb,  in  a  oanldron, — 
Brass  is  the  yessel  below,  and  brass  the  cover  above  it. 

48.  These  words  the  Lydians  wrote  down  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Pythoness  as  she  prophesied,  and  then  set  off  on  their 
return  to  Sardis.  When  all  the  messengers  had  come  back 
with  the  answers  which  they  had  received,  Croesus  undid  the 
rolls,  and  read  what  was  written  in  each.  Only  one  approved 
itself  to  him,  that  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  This  he  had  no 
sooner  heard  than  he  instantly  made  an  act  of  adoration,  and 
accepted  it  as  true,  declaring  that  the  Delphic  was  the  only 
really  oracular  shrine,  the  only  one  that  had  discovered  in 
what  way  he  was  in  fact  employed.  For  on  the  departure  of 
his  messengers  he  had  set  himself  to  think  what  was  most 
impossible  for  any  one  to  conceive  of  his  doing,^  and  then, 


*  is  rh  /i4yapo¥.  Larcher  and 
Beloe  translate—"  the  temple  of 
Delphi"— "le  temple  de  Delphes"— 
incorrectlj.  The  lUyopow  was  the 
inner  shrine,  the  sacred  chamber 
where  the  oracles  were  given — the 
"  penetrale  templi "  as  Schweighronser 
renders  the  word  (cf.  infra,  ii.  141, 
143,  169,  &c.). 

*  Here  Schweighfenser  has  missed 
the  sense  equally  with  Beloe  and 
Larcher.  All  render  hr^tpArwvj  "  had 
asked,"  instead  of  "were  in  the  act 
of  a^ng,"  or  "were  for  asking." 
Herodotus  changes  from  the  aorist 
^UniAOor,  to  the  imperfect  iwttp^wy. 


to  mark  a  change  in  the  action.  Had 
he  meant  that  they  "  had  asked  **  this 
question,  he  wonld  have  said  hrtip^ 
Tfitrcuf.  For  a  similar  nse  of  the  im- 
perfect. Tide  infra,  i.  68. 

*  Whatever  explanation  is  to  be 
given  of  this  remarkable  oracle,  that 
of  Larcher  seems  to  be  precluded,  not 
less  by  these  words  than  by  proba- 
bility. He  supposes  that  Croesus  had 
determined  what  he  would  do  before 
he  sent  his  embassies,  and  had  con. 
fided  his  intention  to  one  of  his  ambas- 
sadors, who  imparted  the  secret  to  the 
Delphian  priests.  The  same  view  is 
taken  by  De  Quinoey,  in  his  Essay  on 
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waiting  till  the  day  agreed  on  came,  he  acted  as  he  had 
determined.  He  took  a  tortoise  and  a  lamh,^  and  catting 
them  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands,  hoiled  them  hoth  together 
in  a  brazen  cauldron,  covered  over  with  a  lid  which  was  also 
of  brass. 

49.  Such  then  was  the  answer  returned  to  Croesus  from 
Delphi.  What  the  answer  was  which  the  Lydians  who  went 
to  the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis  and  performed  the  customary 
rites,  obtained  of  the  oracle  there,  I  have  it  not  in  my  power 
to  mention,  for  there  is  no  record  of  it.  All  that  is  known  is, 
that  Croesus  believed  himself  to  have  found  there  also  an 
oracle  which  spoke  the  truth. 

60.  After  this  Croesus,  having  resolved  to  propitiate  the 
Delphic  god  with  a  magnificent  sacrifice,  offered  up  three 
thousand  of  every  kind  of  sacrificial  beast,^  and  besides  made 


the  Pagan  Oracles  (Works,  vol.  yiii.  pp. 
196, 1^).  If  we  allow  Ctobsiis  to  have 
possessed  ordinaiy  oommon  sense,  it 
is  inconceiyable  that  he  should  have 
been  g^lty  of  a  folly  which  was  bo 
likely  to  frostrate  his  whole  desigpi. 
The  utter  incrednlitj  of  Cioero  seems 
better  than  this — '*Giir  antem  hoc 
credam  nnqnam  editnm  Crooso  ?  ant 
Herodotnm  our  yeraciorem  ducam 
Ennio  ?"  (De  Diy.  ii.  torn.  vi.  p.  655, 
Emesti.) 

It  is  impossible  to  discnss  such  a 
question  as  the  nature  of  the  ancient 
oracles,  which  has  had  volumes  writ- 
ten upon  it,  within  the  limits  of  a 
note.  I  will  only  observe  that  in 
forming  our  judgment  on  the  subject, 
two  points  ehould  be  kept  steadily  in 
view  :  1,  the  fact  that  the  IVthoness 
(xaiZltriciii  rts  ixavtra  wpsv/m  II o0»yos), 
whom  St.  Paul  met  with  on  his  first 
entrance  into  European  Greece,  was 
really  possessed,  by  an  evil  spirit,  which 
St.  Paul  cast  out,  thereby  depriving 
her  masters  of  aU  their  hopes  of  gain 
(Acts  zvi.  16-19)  :  and  2.  the  pheno- 
mena of  Mesmerism.  In  one  or  other 
of  these,  or  in  both  of  them  combined, 
will  be  found  the  simplest,  and  pro- 
bably  the  truest  explanation,  of  all 


that  is  really  marvellous  in  the  re- 
sponses of  the  oracles. 

7  Mr.  Birch  thinks  that  Croesus  chose 
these  two  because  they  were  the  sacred 
animals  of  Apollo  and  of  Ammon ;  the 
two  chief  oracles  of  the  day  being  those 
of  Delphi  and  Ammon;  thinking  to  test 
the  power  of  those  gods  by  killing  their 
favourite  emblems,  and  by  the  oddity 
of  the  selection.— [G.  W.] 

'  This  is  undoubtedly  the  meaning 
of  KT^yca  r&  O^tfta  virra  r^urxlXco. 
Gf .  infra,  iv.  88.  Maif9poic\4a  Ump^iiraro 
wwri  94ica.  iz.  70.  navo'canji  miKra  8^ira 
*^aip49ii.  Although  Larcher  had  rightly 
rendered  the  passage,  **  trois  mille  vio- 
times  de  toutes  les  esp^cee  d'animanx 
qu'il  est  permis  d'oCErir  auz  Dieuz," 
Beloe  missisd  the  sense,  and  translated 
"  three  thousand  chosen  victims."  The 
chapter  is,  indeed,  one  of  Beloe's 
worst.    He  renders  As  9^  ix  r^t  Bvahis 

^finrXd^M  ^  o^rov  ^(^Xovrc,  "cm  at  (^0 
concluMon  ^ihe  above  ceremony  a  oon. 
siderable  quantity  of  gold  had  run 
together^  he  formed  of  it  a  number  of 
tiles ; "  and  M  fi^v  rh  fuoip^tpa  «oi^»r 
j^oviiAaiirra,  iw\  8^  rk  fipax^^pa^  r^n^- 
Xaurra — "  the  larger  0/  these  wert  six 
palms  long,  the  imaUer  three.*' 
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a  huge  pile,  and  placed  upon  it  conches  coated  with  silver  and 
with  gold,  and  golden  goblets,  and  robes  and  vests  of  purple ; 
all  which  he  burnt  in  the  hope  of  thereby  making  himself 
more  secure  of  the  favour  of  the  god*  Further  he  issued  his 
orders  to  all  the  people  of  the  land  to  offer  a  sacrifice  accord- 
ing to  their  means.  When  the  sacrifice  was  ended,  the  king 
melted  down  a  vast  quantity  of  gold,  and  ran  it  into  ingots, 
making  them  six  palms  long,  three  palms  broad,  and  one  palm 
in  thickness.  The  number  of  ingots  was  a  himdred  and 
seventeen,  four  being  of  refined  gold,  in  weight  two  talents  and 
a  half ;  *  the  others  of  pale  gold,  and  in  weight  two  talents. 
He  also  caused  a  statue  of  a  lion  to  be  made  in  refined  gold, 
the  weight  of  which  was  ten  talents.  At  the  time  when  the 
temple  of  Delphi  was  burnt  to  the  ground,^  this  lion  fell  from 
thQ  ingots  on  which  it  was  placed  ;  it  now  stands  in  the 
Corinthian  treasury,  and  weighs  only  six  talents  and  a  half, 
having  lost  three  talents  and  a  half  by  the  fire. 

61.  On  the  completion  of  these  works,  Croesus  sent  them 
away  to  Delphi,  and  with  them  two  bowls  of  an  enormous 
size,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which  used  to  stand,  the 
latter  upon  the  right,  the  former  upon  the  left,  as  one  entered 
the  temple.  They  too  were  moved  at  the  time  of  the  fire ;  and 
now  the  golden  one  is  in  the  Clazomenian  treasury,  and 
weighs  eight  talents  and  forty-two  mined  ;  the  silver  one 
stands  in  the  comer  of  the  ante-chapel,  and  holds  six  hundred 


'  The  reading  rptroi^  ^find\ayroy  sng. 
gested  by  MatthisBi  and  adopted  by 
Schweighffiuseri  GoiBford,  and  B&hr, 
seemB  to  be  required  instead  of  the 
rpla  Jifurdkayra  of  the  MSS.,  not  only 
blBcanse  Herodotna  mnst  have  known 
pare  gold  to  be  heayier  then  alloyed, 
bnt  alflo  becanse  he  is  not  in  the  habit 
of  reckoning  by  half  talents.  He 
wonld  not  be  more  likely  to  say  of  a 
thing,  "  it  weighed  three  half -talents," 
than  a  modem  to  say,  "  it  weighed 
three  half-ponnds/'  With  respect  to 
the  weight  of  these  ingots,  it  has  been 
csslcnlatod  (B&hr  in  Toe.)  from  their 
»xe,  thai  those  of  pore  gold  weighed 

VOL.  I. 


325  lbs.  (French),  and  therefore  those 
of  pale  or  alloyed  gold  260  lbs.  To 
this  result  it  is  objected  that  it  pro- 
duces a  talent  not  elsewhere  heard  of, 
viz.  one  of  130  lbs.  (French).  Hero- 
dotns,  howerer,  would  be  a  better 
jndge  of  the  size  of  the  ingots  than  of 
their  weight.  He  probably  measnred 
them  with  his  own  hand,  bnt  he  mnst 
have  taken  the  word  of  the  Delphians 
as  to  what  they  weighed.  The  Del- 
phians  are  not  likely  to  have  under- 
stated their  value. 

»  Vide  infra,  ii.  180,  v.  62.     It  was 
burnt   accidentally — fdno/Jidrws    icarc- 
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amphorsB.*  This  is  known,  because  the  Delphians  fill  it  at 
the  time  of  the  Theophania."  It  is  said  by  the  Delphians  to 
be  a  work  of  Theodore  the  Samian,^  and  I  think  that  they 
say  true,  for  assuredly  it  is  the  work  of  no  common  artist. 
CroBBus  sent  also  four  silver  casks,  which  are  in  the  Corinthian 
treasury,  and  two  lustral  vases,  a  golden  and  a  silver  one. 
On  the  former  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  LacedsBmonians, 
and  they  claim  it  as  a  gift  of  theirs,  but  wrongly,  since  it  was 
really  given  by  CroBSus.  The  inscription  upon  it  was  cut  by 
a  Delphian,  who  wished  to  pleasure  the  Lacedaemonians.  His 
name  is  known  to  me,  but  I  forbear  to  mention  it.  The  boy, 
through  whose  hand  the  water  runs,  is  (I  confess)  a  LaoedsB- 
monian  gift,  but  they  did  not  give  either  of  the  lustral  vases. 
Besides  these  various  offerings,  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi  many 
others  of  less  account,  among  the  rest  a  number  of  round 
silver  basins.  Also  he  dedicated  a  female  figure  in  gold, 
three  cubits  high,  which  ifiusaid  by  the  Delphians  to  be  the 
statue  of  his  baking-woman ;  and  further,  he  presented  the 
necklace  and  the  girdles  of  his  wife. 

62.  These  were  the  offerings  sent  by  Croesus  to  Delphi,  To 
the  shrine  of  Amphiaraiis,  with  whose  valour  and  misfortune 
he  was  acquainted,^  he  sent  a  shield  entirely  of  gold,  and  a 


*  AboTB  6000  gallonB  (of.  ir.  81). 

'  There  is  no  need  of  the  oorreotion 
of  Valokenaer  (OcofcWourt  for  Beo^ 
viouri),  sinoe  both  in  Julius  Pollux  (i. 
i.  84)  and  in  Philostntns  (Vit.  ApoU. 
Tjan.  iv.  81)  there  is  mention  of  the 
Theophania,  as  a  festival  oelebrated 
by  the  Greeks.  No  partioolars  are 
Imown  of  it. 

*  Vide  infra,  iii.  42.  Paosanias  as. 
oribed  to  Theodore  of  Samos  the  inven- 
tion of  casting  in  bronze,  and  spoke 
of  him  also  as  an  architect  (iii.  zii. 
§  8;  VIII.  xiv.  §  5).  Pliny  agreed 
with  both  statements  (Nat.  Hist. 
xxxY.  12),  and  described  also  certain 
minnte  works  of  his  making.  It  has 
been  snggested  that  there  were  two 
Theodores,  both  Samians;  the  first, 
the  arohiteot  and  inventor  of  casting 


in  bronze,  who  flourished  befiyre  b.c. 
600 :  the  second,  the  maker  of  this 
bowl,  and  also  of  the  ring  of  Polycratea 
(of.  Bahr  ad  loc.).  The  genealogy 
of  the  family  is  thus  given  by  K.  O. 
Miiller — 

BhoBcoa  (ab.  B.a  640) 


Tii;:;™ 


TdecOMCaAMO) 

I 
Theodorai  (b.o.  SM) 


'  For  the  story  of  AmphiaraHs,  cf . 
Pansan.  i.  84,  ii.  13,  §  6.  iBsohyL  Sept. 
contr.  Th.  664  et  seqq.  The  **  misfor- 
tmie"  is  his  being  engnlfied  near 
Or6pas,  or  (as  some  said)  at  Harma 
in  BoBotia. 

The  fact  that  the  gifts  sent  to  Am- 
phiaraiia  were  seen  by  HerodotoB  at 
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8pear»  also  of  solid  gold,  both  bead  and  ehafl.  Ther  vere 
stiD  existmg  in  my  day  at  ThdKa,  laid  up  in  the  ietnil*:  of 
Iinnpnian  ApoUo. 

58.  The  messengen  who  bad  the  charce  of  cocTpjinr  ite^e 
treaflEores  to  the  shrines,  reeeired  instiii?ti<«a  to  a^k  the 
ormeke  whether  Croraos  shoold  go  to  wut  vitb  the  P^rrlaiis* 
and  if  so,  whether  he  should  strengthen  him^}f  hr  tLe  {jT^^^ 
of  an  aDy.  Aeeordin^y,  when  they  had  r&a^h'^  tL^eir  i*^d' 
natinoB  and  presented  the  gifts,  they  proe&edr4  to  ec^*:iit  the 
ormdes  in  the  following  terms : — ''  Cr>2-5Tis,  king  of  Ljila  %iA 
other  eountries,  believing  that  these  are  the  only  Th^  r/nn\*i% 
in  all  the  world,  has  sent  yon  soch  prei^ents  as  yoTzr  divr/>T^rle4 
desenred,  and  now  inquires  of  yoa  whether  he  ELaJl  po  to  war 
with  the  Persians,  and  if  so,  whether  he  shall  Btren;rtLen  Llm* 
self  by  the  forces  of  a  eonfederate.**  Both  the  oracles  a^Teed 
in  the  tenor  of  their  reply,  which  was  in  eadi  ea^  a  proj.Le<7 
that  if  Croesus  attacked  the  Persians,  he  woold  d»r-,troT  a 
mighty  empire,  and  a  recommendation  to  him  to  look  ar-d  V:e 
who  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  make 
aUianee  with  them. 

M.  At  the  receipt  of  these  oracular  replies  CroE^n«  was  or^r* 
joyed,  and  feeling  sore  now  that  be  would  d^-troy  tLe  err,pi/e 
of  the  Persians,  he  sent  once  more  to  Pytho,  and  prevr^V  d  to 
the  Delphians,  the  nomber  of  whom  he  had  a^-i  rtalA/<l,  tvo 
p>Id  staters  apiece.*  In  ret  am  for  this  the  IXiphixiim  vj^zA^A 
to  Cnesos  and  the  Lydians  the  pririlege  of  pr^»d#'&''y  in  con* 
uniting  the  oracle,  exemption  from  all  cLar;r»«,  the  n«'/*t 
boDoorable  seat  at  the  festivals,  and  the  p^rp.tual  ri;;ht  of 
Imrcoming  at  pleasure  citizens  of  their  town« 

55.  After  sending  these  {Hvr^ents  to  the  DilpLians,  Crce%as 


T^«A^,  4flM  aol  BxlitaU  •g%xa^  the  imtb<-r  be  w^-\%^*A  m  pf^i  \\ju  tK« 

|wit<im  — laf  intd  in  %  fonutr  &'<^,  tiunt^    of    Ar*  *  ^  sr^**    vm    i^'X    ml 

Xkmt   iW  «*ttr«lar  akna*  <4   Air.:  ai-  Thv^ri^*.    F't.  tmn  a  '^*«.  w\y  •t^.:,i 

ATMH  waa  aol  M  T1k#-h#t«  bat  at  CM>f  ^m,  \hm  •K.r)A  mrA  mx^^g  f^v*  v«&  ,u  u^ 

Tb*  llkri«a«,  «r»  the;  U«rt  Ch^-*^%  to  teir.eV  of   Inr.T  a«   A}«  .«^,   mwl   iaA 

Attirm,  mMrbt  kttw  earned  awar  t^j^  at  t>^  •brm^  it«*  .f  ^ 

AfoaC  vmlaablf  of  ita  tn^ana  io'tbv.r  *  F«t   ti«  t*.^  rf  tha 

CKJ.     laiSMd  %km  paaaaf*  aaj  aoU  «•  Buok  vu.  eb.  & 
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a  third  time  consulted  the  oracle,  for  having  once  proved  its 
truthfulness,  he  wished  to  make  constant  use  of  it.  The 
question  whereto  he  now  desired  an  answer  was — "  Whether 
his  kingdom  would  he  of  long  duration  ?  "  The  following  was 
the  reply  of  the  Pythoness : — 

**  Wait  till  tlie  time  shall  oome  when  a  mule  is  monarch  of  Media; 
Then,  thou  delicate  Lydian,  away  to  the  pebbles  of  Hermns ;  ^ 
Haste,  oh  !  haste  thee  awaj,  nor  blnsh  to  behare  like  a  oowBjrd." 

66.  Of  all  the  answers  that  had  reached  him,  this  pleased 
him  far  the  best,  for  it  seemed  incredible  that  a  mule  should 
ever  come  to  be  king  of  the  Medes,  and  so  he  concluded  that 
the  sovereignty  would  never  depart  from  himseK  or  his  seed 
after  him.  Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  alliance 
which  he  had  been  recommended  to  contract,  and  sought  to 
ascertain  by  inquiry  which  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Grecian  states.  His  inquiries  pointed  out  to  him  two  states 
as  pre-eminent  above  the  rest.  These  were  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  the  Athenians,  the  former  of  Doric  the  latter  of 
Ionic  blood.  And  indeed  these  two  nations  had  held  from 
very  early  times  the  most  distinguished  place  in  Greece,  the 
one  being  a  Pelasgic  the  other  a  Hellenic  people,  and  the  one 
having  never  quitted  its  original  seats,  while  the  other  had 
been  excessively  migratory ;  for  during  the  reign  of  Deucalion, 
Phthiotis  was  the  country  in  which  the  Hellenes  dwelt,  but 
under  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  moved  to  the  tract  at 
the  base  of  Ossa  and  Olympus,  which  is  called  Histiseotis  ; 
forced  to  retire  from  that  region  by  the  Gadmeians,^  they 


'  The  HermoB  is  the  modem  Kodus 
or  Ohiedia  Choi,  which  rises  in  the 
Momd  mountains  and  runs  into  the 
sea  near  Smyrna.  Sardis  was  till 
recently  a  village  known  as  Sart ;  but 
H.  Texier  declares  that  there  is  now 
no  place  of  the  name  (Asie  Mineure, 
▼ol.  ill.  p.  17).  It  was  situated  in  the 
TBlIey  of  the  Hermns,  at  the  point 
where  the  Paotdlus,  a  brook  descend- 
ing from  TmMns,  joined  the  great 
atream. 

'  The  Cadmeians  were  the  Grsco- 


Phoenician  race  (their  name  merely 
signifying  "the  Easterns"),  who  in 
the  ante-Trojan  times,  occupied  the 
country  which  was  afterwards  called 
Bcsotia.  Hence  the  Greek  tra^Tedians, 
in  plays  of  which  ancient  Thebes  is 
the  scene  (^sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb. 
Sophocl.  (Ed.  R.  and  Antig.  Eurip. 
Fhoeniss.),  invariably  speak  of  the 
Thebans  as  KoS/tcioi,  Ka8/Ac*0f  Xc^s. 
The  Boeotians  of  Am^  in  Thessaly  ex- 
pelled the  Cadmeians  from  the  rpgion 
historically    known  as  Boeotia,  some 
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settled,  under  the  name  of  Macedni,  in  the  chain  of  Pindus. 
Hence  they  once  more  removed  and  came  to  Dryopis ;  and 
from  Dryopis  having  entered  the  Peloponnese  •  in  this,  way, 
they  became  known  as  Dorians. 

57.  What  the  language  of  the  Pelasgi  was  I  cannot  say 
with  any  certainty.  If,  however,  we  may  form  a  conjecture 
from  the  tongue  spoken  by  the  Pelasgi  of  the  present  day, — 
those,  for  instance,  who  live  at  Creston  above  the  Tyrrhenians,^ 
who  formerly  dwelt  in  the  district  named  Thessaliotis, 
and  were  neighbours  of  the  people  now  called  the  Dorians, — 
or  those  again  who  founded  Placia  and  Scylac6  upon  the 
Hellespont,  who  had  previously  dwelt  for  some  time  with  the 
Athenians,' — or  those,  in  short,  of  any  other  of  the  cities 
which  have  dropped  the  name  but  are  in  fact  Pelasgian ;  if,  I 
say,  we  are  to  form  a  conjecture  from  any  of  these,  we  must 
pronounce  that  the  Pelasgi  spoke  a  barbarous  language.^    If 


time  (60  years)  after  the  Trojan  war 
(Thncjd.  i.  12).  The  Gadmeians  fled 
in  various  directions.  They  are  found 
at  Athens  (infr.  y.  57),  at  Sparta  (inf. 
iT.  117),  and  in  Asia  Minor  (inf.  i. 
146).  Some  may  have  fled  to  His- 
tisedtis,  the  north-western  portion  of 
Thessaly,  a  mountain  tract  watered  by 
the  head-streams  of  the  Peneus.  Suoh 
regions  were  not  bo  much  coveted  by 
the  powerful  invaders  as  the  more 
fertile  plains. 

*  After  many  vain  attempts  to  force 
an  entrance  by  the  way  of  the  isthmus, 
they  crossed  the  strait  at  Bhium,  in 
conjunction  with  the  ^tolians  (Pans. 
V.  iii.  5,  and  Apollodorus,  ii.  viii.  §  3). 

^  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome,  i.  p.  3d>, 
note  89)  would  read  Kp^wva  for  Kpri- 
irr&ya  here,  and  understand  Croton  or 
Ck>rtona  in  Etruria.  It  is  certain  that 
Dicmysius  so  read  and  understood  (cf . 
Dionys.  Ant.  Bom.  i.  26,  p.  69,  Beiske). 
And  the  best  MSS.,  Niebuhr  observes, 
are  defective  in  this  portion  of  Hero< 
dotus,  so  that  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
variety  of  reading  in  the  copies  is  of 
the  less  importance.  Dahlmann  (Life 
of  Herod,  ch.  iv.  p.  43,  £.  T.)  and 
Bahr  (in  loc.)  oppose  this  view,  and 
tnftititjiin  the  reading  Kfttiffrwa,  There 
certainly  were  Crestonians,  and  they 


dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Tyrrhe. 
nians  too,  in  the  tract  sometimes  called 
Mygdonia  (vide  Thuqyd.  iv.  109).  But 
these  Tyrrhenians  were  themselves 
Pelasgi,  as  Thnqydides  declares  in  the 
passage,  and  so  should  have  spoken 
the  same  language  with  the  Cresto- 
nians.  Niebuhr  denies  that  there  was 
any  city  of  Creston  in  these  parts,  but 
in  this  he  contradicts  Stephen   (ad 

voo.  Kp^OTw). 

An  insuperable  objection  to  Nie« 
buhr*s  theory  is  the  assertion  of  Hero« 
dotus  that  the  Pelasgic  people  of  whom 
he  is  speaking  "  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
district  named  Thessalidtis,  and  were 
neighbours  of  the  Dorians."  He 
could  not  possibly  intend  to  speak  so 
positively  of  the  particular  part  of 
Greece  in  which  the  Pelasgic  popula- 
tion of  Etruria  lived  before  they  occu- 
pied Italy,  an  event  probably  anterior 
to  the  names  Thessalidtis  and  Dorians. 

•  Vide  infra*  vi.  137.  Thucyd.  iv. 
109.  Pausanias,  i.  28.  On  the  migra- 
tions  of  the  Pelasgi,  their  language, 
and  ethnic  character,  see  the  Essay 
appended  to  book  vi. 

'  '*  The  Pelasgians  were  a  different 
nation  from  the  Hellenes :  their  lan- 
guage was  peculiar,  and  not  Greek: 
this  assertion,  however^  must  not  bd 
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this  were  really  80,  and  the  entire  Pelasgic  race  spoke  the 
same  tongue,  the  Athenians,  who  were  certainly  Pelasgi,  mnst 
have  changed  their  language  at  the  same  time  that  they 
passed  into  the  Hellenic  body ;  for  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the 
people  of  Creston  speak  a  language  unlike  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Placianians,  while  the 
language  spoken  by  these  two  people  is  the  same  ;  which 
shows  that  they  both  retain  the  idiom  which  they  brought 
with  them  into  the  countries  where  they  are  now  settled. 

68.  The  Hellenic  race  has  never,  since  its  first  origin, 
changed  its  speech.  This  at  least  seems  evident  to  me.  It 
was  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgic,  which  separated  from  the  main 
body,^  and  at  first  was  scanty  in  numbers  and  of  little  power ; 
but  it  gradually  spread  and  increased  to  a  multitude  of 
nations,  chiefly  by  the  voluntary  entrance  into  its  ranks  of 
numerous  tribes  of  barbarians.*^  The  Pelasgi,  on  the  other 
hand,  were,  as  I  think,  a  barbarian  race  which  never  greatly 
multiplied. 

69.  On  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  these  two  nations, 
Croesus  found  that  one,  the  Athenian,  was  in  a  state  of 
grievous  oppression  and  distraction  under  Pisistratus,  the  son 
of  Hippocrates,  who  was  at  that  time  tyrant  of  Athens.  Hip- 
pocrates, when  he  was  a  private  citizen,  is  said  to  have  gone 


stretched  to  imply  a  difference  like 
that  between  the  Greek  and  the 
iHyrian  or  Thraoian.  Nations  whose 
langnages  were  more  nearly  akiik 
than  the  Latin  and  Greek,  would  stiU 
speak  BO  as  not  to  be  mntuallj  nnder. 
stood :  and  this  is  what  HerodotoB  has 
in  his  eje."  (Niebnhr's  Eom.  Hist. 
Tol.  i.  p.  27.) 

^  iivotrx^ff^^^  ^^  ^<*v  IlcXairyiirov. 
This  is  the  term  which  Herodotus 
uses  when  he  wishes  to  express  the 
diyeigenoe  of  a  branch  stream  from 
the  main  oorrent  of  a  riyer.  Vide 
infra,  iT.  56.  'E/3fe/iot  dk  W^f  «or«> 
/tht  Av/irxitrrai  fihf  imh  rov  Bopi^ 
^4p90Sf  K.  r.  X,  When  the  river  divides 
into  two  or  more  equal  channels,  the 
verb   nsed  is  the  simple  fx'C*^^^*' 


See  ii  17.  cxi(^»L  rptfmrin  Uds 
[6  NciXos].  iy.  89.  irx'C*^a<  tA  or^fmra 
rov  "Iirrpov.  The  assertion  of  Hero- 
dotus therefore  is,  that  the  Hellenes 
hrwnched  from  the  Pelasgi.  Neither 
the  "  s^parfe  des  Fflasges  "  of  Laroher, 
nor  the  "discretam  k  Pelasgioogenere'* 
of  Schweighaenser  sniBcientlj  express 
this  meaning. 

'  Thncydides  explains  further,  that 
the  yarions  tribes  of  Pelasgi  became 
Hellenised  by  the  yolimtary  placing 
of  themselyes  nnder  Hellenic  gnid. 
ance,  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit 
that  wonld  thereby  accme  to  them 
(Thncyd.  L  3.    iwiryofJvmf  o^re^r  Hr* 
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once  upon  a  time  to  Olympia  to  see  the  games,  when  a 
wonderful  prodigy  happened  to  him.  As  he  was  employed  in 
sacrificing^  the  cauldrons  which  stood  near,  fall  of  water  and 
of  the  flesh  of  the  victims,  began  to  boil  without  the  help  of 
fire,  so  that  the  water  OTcrflowed  the  pots.  Chilon  the 
Lacedsemonian,  who  happened  to  be  there  and  to  witness  the 
prodigy,  advised  Hippocrates,  if  he  were  unmarried,  never  to 
take  into  his  house  a  wife  who  could  bear  him  a  child ;  if  he 
already  had  one,  to  send  her  back  to  her  friends ;  if  he  had  a 
son,  to  disown  him.  Ghilon's  advice  did  not  at  all  please 
Hip]>oerate8,  who  disregarded  it,  and  some  time  after  became 
the  father  of  Pisistratus.  This  Pisistratus,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  civil  contention  in  Attica  between  the  party  of  the 
Sea-coast  headed  by  Megacles  the  son  of  AlcmsBon,  and  that 
of  the  Plain  headed  by  Lycurgus,  one  of  the  Aristolaids, 
formed  the  project  of  making  himself  tyrant,  and  with  this 
view  created  a  third  party.*  Gathering  together  a  band  of 
partisans,  and  giving  himself  out  for  the  protector  of  the 
Highlanders,  he  contrived  the  following  stratagem.  He 
wounded  himself  and  his  mules,  and  then  [drove  his  chariot 
into  the  market-place,  professing  to  have  just  escaped  an 
attack  of  his  enemies,  who  had  attempted  his  life  as  he  was 
on  his  way  into  the  country.  He  besought  the  people  to 
assign  him  a  guard  to  protect  his  person,  reminding  them  of 
the  glory  which  he  had  gained  when  he  led  the  attack  upon 
the  Megarians,  and  took  the  town  of  Nissa,^  at  the  same  time 


'  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  these 
local  factions  must  also  have  been  po- 
litical parties.  Indeed  one  of  them, 
that  of  the  Highlanders  (AwtpJucptot),  is 
identified  by  Herodotns  himself  with 
the  demns  or  Democratical  party. 
The  two  others  are  connected  by  Fin- 
tarch  (Solon,  c.  Id),  and  on  the  gronnds 
of  probability,  witii  the  Oligarchical 
and  the  Moderate  party.  (See  the 
Essays  appended  to  Book  V.  Essay  ii.) 

7  Flntarch  mentions  a  war  between 
Athens  and  Megaxa,  under  the  con. 
dnct  of  Solon,  in  which  Pisistratus 


was  said  to  hare  disting^nished  him. 
self  (Solon,  c.  8),  as  having  occurred 
before  Solon's  legislation,  i.e.  before 
B.C.  594.  Mr.  Grote  justly  obserres 
that  distinction  gained  five  and  thirty 
years  before  would  haye  availed  Pisis- 
tratus but  little  in  the  party  conflicts 
of  this  period.  The  objection  that  he 
could  not,  when  so  young,  be  said 
with  any  propriety  to  have  captured 
Nisfea  is  not  so  well  founded,  for  a 
young  officer  may  lead  a  stoiining 
party,  or  even  command  at  the  siege  of 
a  town  not  the  chief  object  of  the  war, 
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performing  many  other  exploits.  The  Athenians,  deceived  by 
his  story,  appointed  him  a  band  of  citizens  to  serve  as  a 
guard,  who  were  to  carry  clubs  instead  of  spears,  and  to 
accompany  him  wherever  he  went.  Thus  strengthened, 
Pisistratus  broke  into  revolt  and  seized  the  citadel.  In  this 
way  he  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Athens,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  without  disturbing  the  previously  existing 
offices  or  altering  any  of  the  laws.  He  administered  the 
state  according  to  the  established  usages,  and  his  arrange- 
ments were  wise  and  salutary. 

60.  However,  after  a  little  time,  the  partisans  of  Megacles 
and  those  of  Lycurgus  agreed  to  forget  their  differences,  and 
united  to  drive  him  out.  So  Pisistratus,  having  by  the  means 
described  first  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  lost  his  power 
again  before  it  had  time  to  take  root.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  he  departed  than  the  factions  which  had  driven  him  out 
quarrelled  anew,  and  at  last  Megacles,  wearied  with  the 
struggle,  sent  a  herald  to  Pisistratus,  with  an  offer  to  re- 
establish him  on  the  throne  if  he  would  marry  his  daughter. 
Pisistratus  consented,  and  on  these  terms  an  agreement  was 
concluded  between  the  two,  after  which  they  proceeded  to 
devise  the  mode  of  his  restoration.  And  here  the  device  on 
which  they  hit  was  the  silliest  that  I  find  on  record,  more 
especially  considering  that  the  Greeks  have  been  from  very 
ancient  times  distinguished  firom  the  barbarians  by  superior 
sagacity  and  freedom  from  foolish  simpleness,  and  remember- 
ing that  the  persons  on  whom  this  trick  was  played  were  not 
only  Greeks  but  Athenians,  who  have  the  credit  of  surpassing 
all  other  Greeks  in  cleverness.  There  was  in  the  PsBanian 
district  a  woman  named  Phya,^  whose  height  only  fell  short 


and  in  either  case  would  be  said  to 
haye  captured  the  place.  The  chief 
scene  of  this  war  was  Salamis.  (See 
Hr.  Grote's  history,  vol.  iii.  p.  205, 
note). 

"  It  is  related  that  this  Fhja  was  the 
dauf^hter  of  a  certain  Socrates,  and 
nuMle  a  liyelihood  hy  selling  ohaplets, 


yet  that  she  was  afterwards  manned 
hy  Fisistratos  to  his  son  Hippaxchns, 
which  seems  Terr  improbable.  (See 
Clitodem.  Fr.  24.) 

Mr.  Grote  has  some  just  remarks 
npon  the  observations  with  which  HeTO> 
dotus  accompanies  the  story  of  Phya. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
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of  four  cubits  by  three  fingers'  breadth,  and  who  was  alto- 
gether comely  to  look  upon.  This  woman  they  clothed 
in  complete  armour,  and,  instructing  her  as  to  the  carriage 
which  she  was  to  maintain  in  order  to  beseem  her  part,  they 
placed  her  in  a  chariot  and  drove  to  the  city.  Heralds  had 
been  sent  forward  to  precede  her,  and  to  make  proclamation 
to  this  effect :  "  Citizens  of  Athens,  receive  again  Pisistratus 
with  friendly  minds.  Minerva,  who  of  all  men  honours  him 
the  most,  herself  conducts  him  back  to  her  own  citadel." 
This  they  proclaimed  in  all  directions,  and  immediately  the 
rumour  spread  throughout  the  country  districts  that  Minerva 
was  bringing  back  her  favourite.  They  of  the  city  also, 
fully  persuaded  that  the  woman  was  the  veritable  goddess, 
prostrated  themselves  before  her,  and  received  Pisistratus 
back. 

61.  Pisistratus,  having  thus  recovered  the  sovereignty, 
married,  according  to  agreement,  the  daughter  of  Megacles. 
As,  however,  he  had  already  a  family  of  grown  up  sons,  and 
the  AlcmaeonideaB  were  supposed  to  be  under  a  curse,^  he 
determined  that  there  should  be  no  issue  of  the  marriage. 
His  wife  at  first  kept  this  matter  to  herself,  but  after  a  time, 
either  her  mother  questioned  her,  or  it  may  be  that  she  told 
it  of  her  own  accord.  At  any  rate,  she  informed  her  mother, 
and  so  it  reached  her  father's  ears.  Megacles,  indignant  at 
receiving  an  affront    from    such  a  quarter,  in   his    anger 


age  of  Pisistiafciis  folly  believed  in  the 
occasional  presence  npon  earth  of  the 
gcMis.  Hr.  Grote  refers  to  the  well- 
known  appearance  of  the  god  Fan  to 
Phidippides  a  little  before  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  which  Herodotus  him- 
self states  to  have  been  received  as 
true  by  the  Athenians  (vi.  105).  He 
might  have  compared  also  the  story  of 
the  gigantic  phantom- warrior  at  Mara- 
thon who  smote  Epizelus  with  blind- 
ness as  he  passed  by  him  to  strike  the 
man  at  his  side  (Herod,  vi.  117),  and 
that  of  the  appearance  of  the  two 
snperhoman   hoplites    in  the    battle 


with  the  Persians  at  Delphi,  whom  the 
Delphians  recog^nised  for  their  local 
heroes,  Phylaoos  and  Antonotis  (viii. 
38-9) 

»  Vide  infra,  v.  70-1 ;  Thnoyd.  i.  126 ; 
Plat.  Solon,  c.  12.  The  curse  rested 
on  them  npon  account  of  their  treat, 
ment  of  the  partisans  of  Cylon.  The 
archon  of  the  time,  Meg^acles,  not  only 
broke  faith  with  them  after  he  had, 
by  a  pledge  to  spare  their  lives,  in- 
daced  them  to  leave  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis,  bnt 
also  slew  a  number  at  the  altar  of  the 
Enmenides. 
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instanily  made  up  his  differences  -witli  the  opposite  £sction«  on 
which  Pisistratas,  aware  of  what  was  planning  against  him, 
took  himself  out  of  the  comitry.  Airived  at  Eretria,  he  held 
a  comicil  with  his  children  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done. 
The  opinion  of  Hippias  preTailed,  and  it  was  agreed  to  aim 
at  regaining  the  soTereignty.  The  first  step  was  to  obtain 
advances  of  money  from  snch  states  as  were  under  obligations 
to  them.  By  these  means  they  collected  large  sums  from 
seyeral  comitries,  especiaUy  from  the  Thebans,  who  gave  them 
far  more  than  any  of  the  rest.  To  be  brief,  time  passed,  and 
all  was  at  length  got  ready  for  their  retom.  A  band  of  Argive 
mercenaries  arrived  trora  the  Peloponnese,  and  a  certain 
Naxian  named  Lygdamis,  who  yolnnteered  his  services,  was 
particularly  zealous  in  the  cause,  supplying  both  men  and 
money. 

62.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  their  exile  the  fJEunily  of 
Pisistratus  set  sail  from  Eretria  on  their  retom  home. 
They  made  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  where  they 
encamped,  and  were  joined  by  their  partisans  from  the  capital 
and  by  numbers  from  the  country  districts,  who  loved  tyranny 
better  than  freedom.  At  Athens,  while  Pisistratus  was 
obtaining  fonds,  and  even  after  he  landed  at  Marathon,  no 
one  paid  any  attention  to  his  proceedings.  When,  however, 
it  became  known  that  he  had  left  Marathon,  and  was  marching 
upon  the  city,  preparations  were  made  for  resistance,  the 
whole  force  of  the  state  was  levied,  and  led  against  the 
returning  exiles.  Meantime  the  army  of  Pisistratus,  which 
had  broken  up  from  Marathon,  meeting  their  adversaries  near 
the  temple  of  the  Pallenian  Minerva,^  pitched  their  camp 
opposite  them.     Here  a  certain  soothsayer,  Amphilytus  by 


^  FaDfo^  was  a  Tillage  of  Attica, 
near  Gargettos,  which  is  the  modem 
Oaritd  (Leake»  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  45). 
It  was  famous  for  its  temple  of  Mi- 
nerra,  which  was  of  snch  magnificence 
as  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special 
treatise  by  Themison,  whose  book,  en- 


titled Pallsms,  is  mentianed  hj  Aifae* 
nasns  (vi.  6,  p.  235).  Theezaet  site  of 
the  ancient  Tillage  seems  to  be  a  place 
about  14  miles  south-west  d  Qarito, 
where  there 
(Leake,  ibML). 
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name,  an  Acamanian,'  moved  by  a  divine  impulse,  came  into 
the  presence  of  Fisistratus,  and  approaching  him  uttered  this 
prophecy  in  the  hexameter  measure : — 

*'  Now  has  the  cast  been  made,  the  net  ia  out-spread  in  the  water, 
Throngh  the  moanshiny  night  the  tnnnieB  will  enter  the  meshes." 

63.  Such  was  the  prophecy  uttered  under  a  divine  inspira- 
tion. Pisistratus,  apprehending  its  meaning,  declared  that 
he  accepted  the  oracle,  and  instantly  led  on  his  army.  The 
Athenians  from  the  city  had  just  finished  their  midday  meal, 
after  which  they  had  betaken  themselves,  some  to  dice,  others 
to  sleep,  when  Pisistratus  with  his  troops  fell  upon  them  and 
put  them  to  the  rout.  As  soon  as  the  flight  began,  Pisistratus 
bethought  himself  of  a  most  wise  contrivance,  whereby  the 
Athenians  might  be  induced  to  disperse  and  not  unite  in  a 
body  any  xnore.  He  mounted  his  sons  on  horseback  and 
sent  them  on  in  front  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  and  exhort 
them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  return  each  man  to  his  home. 
The  Athenians  took  the  advice,  and  Pisistratus  became  for 
the  third  time  master  of  Athens.' 


'Yalckenaer  proposed  to  read  6 
'Axapvcvf  (Ionic  iorm  of  'Axc^c&f)  the 
Achamiam,  for  6  *AKaptfiaf,  the  AeamO' 
nian,  Larcher  argniDd  in  favour  of 
this  reading,  while  Gronovius  oon- 
sidered  that  6  Airopir^  might  have  the 
meaning  of  "  the  Achamian."  80  too 
SchweighsBuser,  who  renders  "  Aoar- 
nan,  give  potius  Aehcumenna"  The 
vicinity  of  Achamm  to  Palldn^  is  a 
circumstanoe  of  some  weight  on  this 
side  of  the  question.  And  it  is  oer- 
tain  that  Plato  calls  Amphilytus  a 
compatriot  (Theag.  p.  124),  and  that 
Clement  calls  him  an  Athenian  (Strom. 
'•  i.  p.  998).  But  on  the  other  hand 
Acaniania  was  famous  for  soothsayers, 
especially  at  this  period.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  mention  Hegistias,  the 
Acamanian  soothsayer,  at  Thermopylso, 
and  Hippomachus,  the  Leucadian  (Leu- 
cas  was  on  the  coast  of  Acamania) 
at  Plattea.  (Vide  infra,  yii.  221,  and 
ix.38.) 

'  Mr.  Qrote  is  of  opinion  that  **  the 
Proceedings  '*  throughout  this  struggle 


"have  altogether  the  air  of  a  con- 
certed  betrayal "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  p.  143.)  Such,  however,  is  clearly 
not  the  opinion  of  Herodotus.  And  as 
the  AlomsBonide  were  undoubtedly  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  knew  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope,  but  everjrthing 
to  fear,  from  the  success  of  Pisistratus, 
it  seems  quite  inconceivable  that  they 
should  have  voluntarily  betrayed  the 
state  into  his  hands.  It  is  prejudice 
to  suppose  that  the  popular  party 
alone  can  never  lose  ground  by  its  own 
fault,  or  without  a  betrayed.  The  fact 
seems  to  have  been  that  at  this  time, 
before  the  weight  of  a  tyranny  had 
been  felt,  many,  as  Herodotus  says, 
"  loved  tyranny  better  than  freedom," 
and  the  mass  were  indifferent.  Besides, 
Pisistratus  was  considered  as  in  a 
great  measure  the  champion  of  demo, 
craoy,  and  his  return  was  looked  on 
by  his  countrymen  with  much  the 
same  feelings  as  those  wherewith  the 
French  regarded  that  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  in  1815. 
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64.  Upon  this  he  set  himself  to  root  his  power  more  firmly, 
by  the  aid  of  a  nmnerous  body  of  mercenaries,  and  by  keeping 
up  a  fall  exchequer,  partly  supplied  from  native  sources,  partly 
from  the  countries  about  the  river  Strymon.^  He  also  de- 
manded hostages  from  many  of  the  Athenians  who  had 
remained  at  home,  and  not  left  Athens  at  his  approach ;  and 
these  he  sent  to  Naxos,  which  he  had  conquered  by  force  of 
arms,  and  given  over  into  the  charge  of  Lygdamis.^  Farther, 
he  purified  the  island  of  the  Delos,  according  to  the  injunc- 
tions of  an  oracle,  after  the  following  fashion.  All  the  dead 
bodies  which  had  been  interred  within  sight  of  the  temple 
he  dug  up,  and  removed  to  another  part  of  the  isle.'  Thus 
was  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus  established  at  Athens,  many  of 
the  Athenians  having  fallen  in  the  battle,  and  many  others 
having  fled  the  country  together  with  the  son  of  Alcmson. 


*  The  revenneB  of  FisiBtiBtiiB  were 
deriyed  in  part  from  the  inoome-tax  of 
fire  per  cent,  which  he  leyied  from  his 
subjects  (Thnoyd.  yi.  54.  'AOiiyaiovs 
%UcooTiiy  wpaaff6/A€yoi  rSiw  yeyyofiiyoiif^, 
in  part  probably  from  the  silver-mines 
at  Laorinm,  which  a  little  later  were 
so  remarkably  productiye  (Herod,  yii. 
144).  He  had  also  a  third  sonroe  of 
rerenae,  of  which  Herodotus  here 
speaks,  consisting  apparently  either  of 
lands  or  mines  lying  near  the  Strymon, 
and  belonging  to  him  probably  in  his 
private  capacity.  That  part  of  Thraoe 
was  famous  for  its  gold  and  silver  mines 
(infr.  V.  17, 28,  vi.  46;  Thucyd.  iv.  105 ; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  481).  Mr.  Grote  has,  I 
think,  mistaken  the  meaning  of  this 
passage  (vol.  iv.  p.  145,  note  ^). 
**  Herodotus,"  he  says,  "  tells  us  that 
Pisistratus  brought  mercenary  soldiers 
from  the  Strymon,  but  that  he  levied 
the  money  to  pay  them  in  Attica : 
i^piivtrt  T^K  rvpiwriia  hnKo6pourl  re 
iroAAoMTi,  Kol  x/'^AuiTwi'  avy6^urif  r&if 
fi^v  tdn60^¥^  rw  8^  &ir^  ^rp6funns  trora- 
fAov  ffv¥ti&¥mp"  The  arguments  by 
which  he  defends  his  translation  (vol. 
vii.  App.  pp.  568, 569, 3rd  Edition)  seem 
to  me  beside  the  point.  The  genUive, 
rm  . .  awUrrmp,  cannot  possibly  refer 


to  the  dative  4wuco6poiffu 

*  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  ac- 
count of  the  establishment  of  Lyg> 
damis  in  Naxos  with  the  statements 
of  Aristotle  on  the  subject.  Aoooiding 
to  Aristotle,  the  revolution  which 
placed  him  upon  the  throne  was  of 
home  growth,  and  scarcely  admitted 
of  the  intexference  of  a  foreigner. 
Telestagoras,  a  man  beloved  by  the 
oommon  people,  had  been  grossly 
injured  and  insulted  by  some  youths 
belonging  to  the  oligarchy  which  then 
ruled  Naxos.  A  general  outbreak  was 
the  consequence,  and  the  oommon 
people  under  Lygdamis,  who  though 
by  birth  an  aristocrat,  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  overcame  the  oligarchy, 
and  made  Lygdamis  king.  (See  the 
Fragments  of  Aristotle  in  KuUer's 
Frag.  Hist.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  Fr.  168, 
and  compare  Arist.  Pol.  Y.  v.  §  1). 
It  is  of  course  quite  possible  that 
•Pisistratus  may  have  lent  Lygdamis 
some  aid ;  but  if  we  accept  Aristotle's 
account,  which  seems  too  circum> 
stantial  to  be  false,  we  must  ocuuddcr 
Herodotus  to  have  been  altogether 
mistaken  in  his  view  of  the  matter, 

*  Compare  Thucyd.  iiL  104, 
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65.  Sach  was  the  condition  of  the  Athenians  when  Croesus 
made  inquiry  concerning  them  J  Proceeding  to  seek  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Lacedsemonians,  he  learnt  that,  after 
passing  through  a  period  of  great  depression,  they  had  lately 
been  victorious  in  a  war  with  the  people  of  Tegea ;  for,  during 
the  joint  reign  of  Leo  and  Agasicles,  kings  of  Sparta,  the 
LacedsBmonians,  'successful  in  all  their  other  wars,  suffered 
continual  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Tegeans.  At  a  still 
earlier  period  they  had  been  the  very  worst  governed  people 
in  Greece,  as  well  in  matters  of  internal  management  as  in 
their  relations  towards  foreigners,  from  whom  they  kept 
entirely  aloof.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  their  being 
well-governed  were  the  following : — Lycurgus,  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction among  the  Spartans,  had  gone  to  Delphi,  to  visit  the 
oracle.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  into  the  inner  fane^  when 
the  Pythoness  exclaimed  aloud, 

"  Oh !  thou  great  TiycurgoB,  that  oom'st  to  mj  beantifnl  dwelling, 
Bear  to  Jore,  and  to  all  who  mi  in  the  halls  of  Olympus, 
Whether  to  hail  thee  a  god  I  know  not,  or  only  a  mortal, 
Bat  my  hope  is  strong  that  a  god  thoa  wilt  prove,  Lyourgns." 

Some  report  besides,  that  the  Pythoness  delivered  to  him  the 
entire  system  of  laws  which  are  still  observed  by  the  Spartans. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  themselves  assert  that  Ly- 
curgus, when  he  was  guardian  of  his  nephew,  Labotas,®king  of 
Sparta,  and  regent  in  his  room,  introduced  them  from  Crete ; ' 


^  The  embassy  of  Croesns  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  snbseqnent  to  the 
final  establishment  of  Pisistratns  at 
Athens,  whioh  was  in  b.c.  &42  at  the 
earliest.  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.,  Yol.  ii. 
pp.  252-4.)  It  probably  occmred 
daring  his  first  term  of  power. 

'  Since  Labotas  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, noways  related  to  Lycnrgas, 
being  of  the  other  royal  house,  and 
Lycnrgas  is  said  by  Aristotle  (Polit. 
II.  rii.  §  2)  and  most  ancient  writers 
to  hare  been  regent  for  Charilaus,  it 
has  been  proposed  (Marsham,  Can. 
Chron.  p.  42S)  to  read — AvKOvfryw 
ivtTpor*6<riBrra  &8cA^i8^ou  fj^y  iwvrov^ 
fiaaiXr6arrot  9i  'Xra^rjfriwv  Ac«/9c^cw. 


Laroher  approves  of  this  emendation, 
and  translates  accordingly.  Clinton 
also  is  satisfied  with  it.  (F.  H.  vol.  i. 
p.  144,  note  ^.)  Bat  in  the  first  place 
the  reading  in  Herodotos  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Faosanias,  who  says,  '*  Hero- 
dotos in  his  discourse  of  Croesus  asserts 
that  Labotas  in  his  boyhood  had  for 
guardian  Lycurgfus  the  lawgiyer." 
(Pans.  III.  ii.  §  3).  And  secondly,  the 
alteration  would  not  remove  the  diffi- 
culty. For  Labotas  was  dead  seventy 
years  beforo  Charilaus  mounted  the 
throne.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Herodotus  has  simply  made  a  mis- 
take. 
'  Aristotle  was  of  this  opinion  (PoUt. 


J 
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far  fts  Bocm  as  he  became  regent,  he  alieied  fhe  yrbxAe  of  the 
existing  enstoms,  sobstitntiiig  new  mies,  ^iriiich  he  took  care 
fihonld  be  observed  by  alL  After  this  he  anmnged  whaterer 
appertained  to  war,  establishing  the  EnomotiaB,  Triacades,  and 
Syssitia,^  besides  which  he  instituted  the  senate/  and  the 
ephoralty.*  Saeh  was  the  way  in  which  the  Laoedsmonians 
became  a  well-govexned  people. 

66.  On  the  death  oi  Lycmgns  they  built  him  a  temple,  and 
ever  nnoe  they  have  worshii^)ed  him  with  the  ntmost  leyer- 
ence.    Their  soil  being  good  and  the  population  numerous. 


n,  tH.  §  1). 
Kti  yk^  T^ 


^  That  the  i^wftmriau  were  dmnons 
of  the  Spaitan  eohort  (X^m)  is  pfoved 
by  the  cxmcnxTent  testimcm j  of  Thiiej'. 
dides  (▼.  OS)  and  Xenophaii  (HeOen. 
Ti.xT.  §I2;B0p.LACzi.§4).  Tfane^. 
dides  says  the  X^x**  oantained  foor 
penteooBtyea  and  512  men,  the  pente- 
oostys  foor  enomotieB,  and  128  smb. 
Xenophon  gfiTOB  but  two  penteooetyea 
to  the  X^x***  "^  twoenomotiea  to  the 
penteoostys.  It  is  probable  that  tiia 
Spartans  had  changed  the  oi^gamcadon 
of  their  army  daring  the  intervaL  Hie 
word  iamftioria  implies  that  its  members 
were  boimd  to^Bther  by  a  common 
oath.  Cf.  Hesych.  in  toc.  infftm-Sm — 
tJ^is  rif  hk  c^teyimw  iwApmrmi. 

Of  the  rpnycdlScf  nothing  seems  to  be 
known.  They  may  haTe  been  also 
divisions  of  the  army — but  diTisioos 
confined  to  the  camp,  not  erifrtang  in 
the  field. 

The  word  w^cirm  woold  seem  in 
this  place  not  to  hare  its  ordinary 
signification,  **  oommon  meals  **  or 
<' messes/'bnt  to  be  applied  to  the  "set 
of  persons  who  were  appointed  to 
mess  together."  In  Sparta  itself,  each 
"  mess"  nsually  consisted  of  15  persons. 
This  was  probably  the  case  also  in  the 
camp,  civil  and  military  anmngements 
In  Sparta  being  mixed  np  inseparably. 


If  so,  the  Tpemoks  mny  bate  fWBtfcJned 

'  It  is  qmte  fnconceivable  that 
Lyrmrgns  ahonld  in  any 
institatedtheseamte.  If  it* 
to  pass  in  a  monarbhy  that  the  cooncll 
of  tbe  nobles  ceases  to  be  a  power  ia 
the  state,  it  does  not  owe  its  re-estab. 
liwhinfit  to  royal,  or  f  «a«wrojal  aa. 
tbority.  Nothmg  less  than  a  revola. 
tion  can  leouvei  it.  Comparethe  hia« 
tony  of  Borne  nnder  the  tabst  ' 
Lyonxgns  i^ipearB  to  hare 
Boaicely  any  changes  in  the  comrHltu^ 
tUm.  What  he  did  was  to  alter  the 
eostoms  and  habits  of  the  people. 
With  regard  to  tbe  senate,  its  institii- 
tion  was  primitiye,  and  we  can  soaroely 
imagine  that  it  had  erer  dropped  oot 
of  use.  As,  however,  the  whole  Spar* 
tan  coostitation  was  oonsiderod  to  be 
the  work  of  Lycorgns,  all  its  parts 
came  by  degrees  to  be  assigned  to  bun. 

*  The  institution  of  the  BplKxalty 
is  ascribed  to  Lyonxgns  by  Xenophaa 
(De  Bep.  Laced,  viii.  S),  8atyma  (ap. 
Diog.  Laeit.  L  68),  and  the  author  cf 
tbe  letters  ascribed  to  Plato  (Kp.  TiiL). 
Flntaroh  (Lyouig.  o.  7),  and  Aristotle 
(Fblit.  T.  9,  §  1)  assign  it  to  Theo. 
pompns.  These  oonflioting  statementa 
are  beet  reconciled  by  oonsidonng  that 
tbe  ephoBS  existed  as  a  magistracy  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Lyonxgns,  bot 
obtained  an  entirely  new  position  ta 
the  reign  of  Theopompns.  (Cf.  TUri- 
walFs  Hist,  of  Gteeoe,  toL  i.  p.  S&4, 
and  see  tbe  Bssays  appended  to  Book 
y.  Essay  L) 
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they  sprang  up  rapidly  to  power,  and  became  a  flonrishing 
people.  In  consequence  they  soon  ceased  to  be  satisfied  to 
stay  quiet ;  and,  regarding  the  Arcadians  as  very  much  their 
inferiors,  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  about  conquering  the 
whole  of  Arcadia.    The  Pythoness  thus  answered  them : — 

"  CraTeet  thou  Aroadj  P   Bold  is  thy  oraTing.    I  shall  not  content  it. 
Many  the  men  that  in  Arcadj  dwell,  whose  food  is  the  aoom — 
The  J  will  never  allow  thee.    It  is  not  I  that  am  niggard. 
I  will  giro  thee  to  danoe  in  Tegea,  with  noisy  foot-fall, 
And  with  the  measming  line  mete  ont  the  glorions  champaign.'' 

"When  the  LacedsBmonians  received  this  reply,  leaving  the  rest 
of  Arcadia  untouched,  they  marched  against  the  Tegeans, 
carrying  with  them  fetters,  so  confident  had  this  oracle  (which 
was,  in  truth,  but  of  base  metal)  made  them  that  they  would 
enslave  the  Tegeans.  The  battle,  however,  went  against  them, 
and  many  feU  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Then  these  persons, 
wearing  the  fetters  which  they  had  themselves  brought,  and 
fastened  together  in  a  string,  measured  the  Tegean  plain  as 
they  executed  their  labours.  The  fetters  in  which  they  worked, 
were  still,  in  my  day,  preserved  at  Tegea,  where  they  hung 
round  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea.^ 

67.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  early  contest  with  the 
Tegeans,  the  Lacedemonians  met  with  nothing  but  defeats  ; 
but  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  under  the  kings  Anazandrides  and 
Aristo,  fortune  had  turned  in  their  favour,  in  the  manner  which 
I  will  now  relate.  Having  been  worsted  in  every  engagement 
by  their  enemy,  they  sent  to  Delphi,  and  inquired  of  the  oracle 
what  god  they  must  propitiate  to  prevail  in  the  war  against 
the  Tegeans.  The  answer  of  the  Pythoness  was,  that  before 
they  could  prevail,  they  must  remove  to  Sparta  the  bones  of 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon.^     Unable  to  discover  his 


^  Hinenra  Alea  wu  an  Arcadian  god- 
She  was  worshipped  at  Han. 
tinea,  Manthyrea,  and  Alea,  as  well  as 
at  Tegea.  Her  temple  at  Tegea  was 
particnlarly  magnificent.  See  the 
description  in  Paosanias  (VJil.  zlvii. 
§  1.2) .  The  name  Alea  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  local  appellatiye,  like  Asseaia 


(snpra,  ch.  19),  FblMnis  (oh.  52),  Ac., 
bnt  rather  a  title,  signifying  'pro- 
tectress'— ^lit.  "she  who  gives  escape.** 
'  Compare  the  removal  of  the  bones 
of  Tisamenns  from  Helio^  to  Sparta 
(Faosan.  tii.  i.  §  S)  ;  of  Thesens  from 
Soyros  to  Athens  (ib.  iii.  iii.  §  6)  ;  of 
Bhesns  from  the  plain  of  Troy  to  Am- 
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burial-place,  they  sent  a  second  time,  and  asked  the  god 
where  the  body  of  the  hero  had  been  laid.  The  following 
was  the  answer  they  received : — 

**  Lerel  and smooUi  ia  the  plain  where  Aroadian  Tegea  standeth; 
There  two  winds  are  ever,  by  etrang  neoeseity,  blowing, 
Gounter-sfcroke  answers  stooke,  and  evil  lies  npon  eyil. 
There  all-teeming  Earth  doth  harbonr  the  son  of  Atrides  ; 
Bring  thou  him  to  thy  city,  and  then  be  Tegea's  master." 

After  this  reply,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  no  nearer  discover- 
ing the  bnrial-place  than  before,  though  they  continued  to 
search  for  it  diligently;  until  at  last  a  man  named  Lichas, 
one  of  the  Spartans  called  Agathoergi,  found  it.  The  Aga- 
thoergi  are  citizens  who  have  just  served  their  time  among 
the  knights.  The  five  eldest  of  the  knights  go  out  every  year, 
and  are  bound  during  the  year  after  their  discharge  to  go 
wherever  the  State  sends  them,  and  actively  employ  them- 
selves in  its  service.* 

68.  Lichas  was  one  of  this  body  when,  partly  by  good 
luck,  partly  by  his  own  wisdom,  he  discovered  the  burial- 
place.  Intercourse  between  the  two  States  existing  just  at 
this  time,  he  went  to  Tegea,  and,  happening  to  enter  into  the 
workshop  of  a  smith,  he  saw  him  forging  some  iron.  As  he 
stood  marvelling  at  what  he  beheld,^  he  was  observed  by  the 
smith  who,  leaving  off  his  work,  went  up  to  him  and  said, — 


phipolis  (Polyssn.  Strateg.  vi.  53) ;  and 
of  Alcmena  from  Haliartns  to  Sparta 
(Pint,  de  Socr.  Gen.  p.  577,  E.). 

•  It  is  difScnlt  to  reconcile  this  pas- 
sage with  the  statement  of  Xenophon 
oonoeminp^  the  mode  of  election  of  the 
knights  (De  Rep.  Laced,  ir.  8) .  Xeno- 
phon says  the  ephors  choose  three  nr> 
w€pyp4raif  who  each  selected  a  hundred 
yonths,  which  seems  at  first  sight 
to  imply  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
km'ghts  was  renewed  annually.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  no  more 
than  five  retired  each  year.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  have  soon  made 
the  knights  a  body  of  old  men.  Pos- 
sibly the  Ephors  of  each  year  appointed 
Hippagret»  who  drew  out  the  list  of 
knights  afresh,  having  power  to  scratch 


off  the  roll  such  as  they  thought  un- 
worthy, and  to  place  others  upon  it, 
the  fire  senior  members  only  being 
incapable  of  re-appointment.  The 
greater  number  of  the  knights  would 
usually  be  re-appointed,  but  besides 
the  fiye  eldest  who  necessarily  retired, 
the  HippagretsD  would  omit  any  whom 
they  thought  unfit  for  the  service. 
All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the 
knights  as  the  picked  youth  of  Sparta. 
(Xenoph.  1.  s.  c.  Plutarch.  Lyo.  c.  2o. 
Eustath.  ad  II.  e.  23.)  The  subetitu. 
tion  of  older  men  by  Leouidas  before 
ThermopyI»  (*f*f(rdf  vii.  205,  and  note 
od  loc.)  was  exoeptionaL 

'  Herodotus  means  to  represent 
that  the  forging  of  iron  was  a  novelty 
at  the  time,    hnas  was  known  to  the 
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"Certainly,  then,  yon  Spartan  stranger,  you  would  have  been 
wonderfoUy  surprised  if  you  had  seen  what  I  have,  since  you 
make  a  marvel  even  of  the  working  in  iron.  I  wanted  to  make 
myself  a  well  in  this  room,  and  began  to  dig  it,  when  what 
think  yon  ?  I  came  upon  a  co£Sn  seven  cubits  long.  I  had 
never  believed  that  men  were  taller  in  the  olden  times  than 
they  are  now,  so  I  opened  the  coffin.  The  body  inside  was  of 
the  same  length :  I  measured  it,  and  fiUed  up  the  hole  again.** 

Such  was  the  man*s  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  The 
other,  on  turning  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  conjectured 
that  this  was  the  body  of  Orestes,  of  which  the  oracle  had 
spoken.  He  guessed  so,  because  he  observed  that  the  smithy 
had  two  bellows,  which  he  understood  to  be  the  two  winds, 
and  the  hammer  and  anvil  would  do  for  the  stroke  and  the 
coanti*r-stroke,  and  the  iron  that  was  being  wrought  for  the 
evil  lying  upon  evil.  This  he  imagined  might  be  so  because 
iron  had  been  discovered  to  the  hurt  of  man.  Full  of  these 
ci^njectures,  he  sped  back  to  Sparta  and  laid  the  whole  matter 
before  his  counti^men.  Soon  after,  by  a  concerted  plan,  they 
brought  a  charge  against  him,  and  began  a  prosecution. 
Lichas  betook  himself  to  Tegea,  and  on  his  arrival  acquainted 
the  smith  with  his  misfortune,  and  proposed  to  rent  his  room 
of  him.  The  smith  refused  for  some  time ;  but  at  last  Lichas 
persuaded  him,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  it.  Then  he  opened 
tlie  grave,  and  collecting  the  bones,  returned  with  them  to 
Sparta.  From  henceforth,  whenever  the  Spartans  and  the 
Tt'geans  made  trial  of  each  other*s  skill  in  arms,  the  Spartans 
always  had  greatly  the  advantage ;  and  by  the  time  to  which 
we  are  now  come  they  were  masters  of  most  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese, 

09.  CrcBsus,  informed  of  all  these  circumstances,  sent  mes- 


Grtvks  lM>fcir»  iron,  m  the  Homorio    ■  and  Locrvtiiw, 

10  0aaci«mtlT  indioato.     Cf.  alto   ,   ••  pfUtr  »rte  qn4m  fcrrl  eofDhw  ww**  (t* 


()p.  ei  Dim.  150*1.  1         i>nv 

....  ..        ••       .  HcnevnnithiwiwrmtrnncHlvaAMtk, 

».w-  «   •vT«<«rT«    »«x««  *•  0^»i0**       X"^«a. ••  w  tHw rniUncr.  and •milha 
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Bengers  to  Bparta,  with  gifts  in  their  hands,  who  were  to  ask 
the  Spartans  to  enter  into  alliance  with  him.  They  received 
strict  injunctions  as  to  what  they  should  say,  and  on  their 
arrival  at  Sparta  spake  as  follows : — 

"  Croesus,  king  of  the  Lydians  and  of  other  nations,  has 
sent  us  to  speak  thus  to  you:  'Oh!  Lacedemonians,  the 
god  has  bidden  me  to  make  the  Greek  my  friend ;  I  therefore 
apply  to  you,  in  conformity  with  the  oracle,  knowing  that  you 
hold  the  first  rank  in  Greece,  and  desire  to  become  your  friend 
and  ally  in  all  true  faith  and  honesty.' " 

Such  was  the  message  which  Croesus  sent  by  his  heralds. 
The  Laoedaamonians,  who  were  aware  beforehand  of  the  reply 
given  him  by  the  oracle,  were  full  of  joy  at  the  coming  of  the 
messengers,  and  at  once  took  the  oaths  of  friendship  and 
alliance:  this  they  did  the  more  readily  as  they  had  pre- 
viously contracted  certain  obligations  towards  him.  They  had 
sent  to  Sardis  on  one  occasion  to  purchase  some  gold,  intend- 
ing to  use  it  on  a  statue  of  Apollo — ^the  statue,  namely,  which 
remains  to  this  day  at  Thomax  in  Laconia,^  when  Croesus, 
hearing  of  the  matter,  gave  them  as  a  gift  the  gold  which 
they  wanted. 

70.  This  was  one  reason  why  the  Lacedsemonians  were  so 
willing  to  make  the  alliance:  another  was,  because  Croesus 
had  oliosen  them  for  his  friends  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
Ui^eoks.  They  therefore  held  themselves  in  readiness  to  come 
at  his  summons,  and  not  content  with  so  doing,  they  further 
had  a  huge  vase  made  in  bronze,  covered  with  figures  of 


*  IH^uianiM  declares  that  the  gold 
olHninfHl  of  Crtssua  by  the  Laoeds9- 
luwitaua  waa  need  in  fact  npon  a 
atatuo  of  Apollo  at  Amydfe  (iii.  x. 
§  10).  Lareheri  and  Siebelis  (ad 
IHtuaan.  1.  n.  o.)  remark  that  this  does 
not  in  reality  coutradiot  Herodotus, 
suioo  he  only  states  the  intention  of 
the  Spartans,  which  Pausanias  recog- 
nisos,  while  the  latter  giree  in  addi- 
tion their  act. 

This  is  no  doubt  true.    But  the  same 


explanation  cannot  be  giren  of  the 
passage  of  Theopompus  {Ft,  219.), 
which  distinctly  asserts  that  the 
original  object  of  the  Lacedaamonians 
was  to  buy  gold  for  the  AmyolsDan 
statue.  One  interesting  fact  is  learnt 
from  this  writer,  lis. :  that  the  gold 
was  used  to  coyer  the  face  of  the 
statue,  which  was  of  colossal  siae,  45 
feet  high,  according  to  Pausanias  (iii. 
xix.§2). 
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animals  all  round  the  outside  of  the  rim,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  three  hundred  amphorsB,  which  they  sent  to  Croesus 
as  a  return  for  his  presents  to  them.  The  vase,  however, 
never  reached  Sardis.  Its  miscarriage  is  accounted  for  in  two 
quite  different  ways.  The  Lacedsemonian  story  is,  that  when 
it  reached  Samos,  on  its  way  towards  Sardis,  the  Samians 
having  knowledge  of  it,  put  to  sea  in  their  ships  of  war  and 
made  it  their  prize.  But  the  Samians  declare,  that  the  Lace- 
diemonians  who  had  the  vase  in  charge,  happening  to  arrive 
too  late,  and  learning  that  Sardis  had  fallen  and  that  Croesus 
was  a  prisoner,  sold  it  in  their  island,  and  the  purchasers 
(who  were,  they  say,  private  persons)  made  an  offering  of  it 
at  the  shrine  of  Juno :  ^  the  sellers  were  very  likely  on  their 
return  to  Sparta  to  have  said  that  they  had  been  robbed  of  it 
by  the  Samians.     Such,  then,  was  the  fate  of  the  vase. 

71.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  taking  the  oracle  in  a  wrong  sense, 
led  his  forces  into  Cappadocia,  fully  expecting  to  defeat  Cyrus 
and  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians.  While  he  was  still 
engaged  in  making  preparations  for  his  attack,  a  Lydian 
named  Sandanis,  who  had  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
wise  man,  but  who  after  this  obtained  a  very  great  name 
indeed  among  his  countrymen,  came  forward  and  counselled 
the  king  in  these  words  : — 

*'  Thou  art  about,  oh !  king,  to  make  war  against  men  who 
veear  leathern  trousers,  and  have  aU  their  other  garments  of 
leather ;  ^  who  feed  not  on  what  they  like,  but  on  what  they 
can  get  from  a  soil  that  is  sterile  and  unkindly ;  who  do  not 
indulge  in  wine,  but  drink  water;  who  possess  no  figs  nor 
anything  else  that  is  good  to  eat.  If,  then,  thou  conquerest 
them,  what  canst  thou  get  from  them,  seeing  that  they  have 
nothing  at  all  ?  But  if  they  conquer  thee,  consider  how  much 
that  is  precious  thou  wilt  lose :  if  they  once  get  a  taste  of  our 
pleasant  things,  they  will  keep  such  hold  of  them  that  we 
shall  never  be  able  to  make  them  loose  their  grasp.    For  my 

»  Vide  infra,  ii.  182. 

^  For  a  descripticn  of  the  Persian  drese,  Bee  note  on  oh.  135. 
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part,  I  am  thanldal  to  the  gods,  that  they  ha^e  not  pot  it  into 
the  hearts  of  the  Persians  to  invade  Lydia." 

Croesus  was  not  persuaded  by  this  speech,  thon^  it  was 
true  enough ;  for  before  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  the  Persians 
possessed  none  of  the  luxuries  or  delists  of  life. 

72.  The  Cappadocians  are  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
name  of  Syrians.'  Before  the  rise  of  the  Persian  power,  they 
had  been  subject  to  the  Medes ;  but  at  the  present  time  they 
were  within  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  for  the  boundary  between 
the  Median  and  the  Lydian  empires  was  the  river  Halys, 
This  stream,  which  rises  in  the  mountain  country  of  Armenia, 
runs  first  through  CUicia ;  afterwards  it  flows  for  a  whOe  with 
the  Matieni  on  the  right,  and  the  Phrygians  on  the  left :  then, 
when  they  are  passed,  it  proceeds  with  a  northern  course, 
separating  the  Cappadocian  Syrians  from  the  Paphlagonians, 
who  occupy  the  left  bank,  thus  forming  the  boundary  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Lower  Asia,  from  the  sea  opposite  Cyprus 
to  the  Euxine.  Just  there  is  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  a 
journey  of  five  days  across  for  an  active  walker.^ 


'  Vide  infra,  rxi.  72.  The  Cappa. 
docians  of  Herodotos  inhabit  the 
country  bonnded  bj  the  Enzine  on 
the  norths  the  Halys  on  the  west,  the 
Armenians  apparently  on  the  east 
(from  whom  the  Cappadocians  are 
dearly  distingniahed,  yii.  72-3),  and 
the  Matieni  on  the  sonth. 

It  has  been  nsnal  to  consider  the 
fact  that  the  Cappadocians  were 
always  called  Syrians  by  the  Greeks 
(snpra,  ch.  6,  infra,  vii.  72 ;  Strab. 
xii.  p.  788  ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  ver.  772 ; 
Bcylaz.  p.  80;  Ptol.  t.  6;  Apollon. 
Bhod.  ii.  946 ;  Enstath.  ad  Dion.  Per.) 
as  almost  indisputable  evidence  of 
their  being  a  Semitic  race.  (Prichard's 
researches  into  the  Phys.  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  661 ;  Bnnsen's 
Philosophy  of  TJniy.  Hist.  toI.  ii.  p. 
10.)  But  there  are  strong  gpconnds 
for  qnestioning  this  conclusion.  See 
the  Critical  Essays,  Essay  xi.,  On  the 
Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of 
Western  Asia. 


In  the  Persian  inscriptions  Cappado- 
cia  is  mentioned  nnder  the  name  of 
Katapatnka,  and  appeared  to  be  as- 
signed wider  limits  than  those  giren 
in  Herodotus.  (See  Cd.  Bawlinson's 
Memoir  on  the  Behistnn  Inscription. 
Vol.  n.  p.  95.)  No  countries  are 
named  between  Armenia  and  Ionia 
but  Cappadocia  and  Saparda,  which 
together  fill  up  the  whole  of  Asia 
Minor  except  the  western  coast.  See 
the  three  enumerations  of  the  Persian 
provinces  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darios 
(pages  197,  280,  and  294  of  the  first 
volume  of  Col.  Bawtinson's  Memoir), 
and  compare  the  notes  on  the  Baby* 
Ionian  text  (vol.  iii.  p.  xix.). 

'  Herodotus  tells  us  in  one  place 
(iv.  101)  that  he  reckons  the  day*s 
journey  at  200  stadia,  that  is  at  about 
23  of  our  miles.  If  we  regard  this  as 
the  measure  intended  here,  we  most 
consider  that  Herodotus  imagined  the 
isthmus  of  Natolia  to  be  buU  116  miles 
across,  165  miles  short  of  the  truth. 
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73.  There  were  two  motives  which  led  Croesus  to  attack 
Cappadocia :  firstly,  he  coveted  the  land,  which  he  wished  to 
add  to  his  own  dominions ;  but  the  chief  reason  was,  that  he 
wanted  to  revenge  on  Cyrus  the  wrongs  of  Astyages,  and  was 
made  confident  by  the  oracle  of  being  able  so  to  do :  for  the 
Astyages,  son  of  Cyaxares  and  king  of  the  Medes,  who  had 
been  dethroned  by  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambyses,  was  Croesus* 
brother  by  marriage.  This  marriage  had  taken  place  under 
circumstances  which  I  will  now  relate.  A  band  of  Scythian 
nomads,  who  had  left  their  own  land  on  occasion  of  some 
disturbance,  had  taken  refuge  in  Media.  Cyaxares,  son  of 
Phraortes,  and  grandson  of  Deioces,  was  at  that  time  king  of 
the  country.    Eecogmsing  them  as  suppUants,  he  began  by 


It  must  be  observed,  howeTer,  that  the 
ordinaiy  clay's  jonrnej  cannot  be  in- 
tended by  the  Mhf  c^^cii^y  ityBpi 
The  Mip  f1i{wwos  is  not  the  mere 
common  traveller.  He  is  the  lightly 
equipped  pedestrian,  and  his  day's 
journey  ninst  be  estimated  at  some, 
thing  considerably  above  200  stadia. 
Major  Rennel,  in  his  comments  on 
the  passage  (Greogr.  of  Herod,  p.  190), 
made  an  allowance  on  this  acconnt, 
and  reckoned  the  day's  jonmey  of  the 
"active  walker"  at  about  30  miles. 
Even  thus,  however,  the  error  of 
Herodotus  remained  very  considerable 
— a  mistake  of  130,  instead  of  165, 
miles.  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod., 
pp.  72-3,  E.  T.)  endeavours  to  vindi. 
cate  Herodotus  from  having  erred  at 
all.  He  remarks  that  the  story  of 
Phidippides  (Herod,  vi.  106)  proves 
that  the  trained  runners  (4ifitpo9p6fioi) 
of  the  period  could  travel  from  50 
to  60  miles  a  day,  and  supposes 
Herodotus  to  allude  to  certain  known 
cases  in  which  the  isthmus  had  been 
traversed  in  five  days.  But  (1)  it 
does  not  seem  correct  to  regard  the 
Ajfiip  diC»ros  as  the  same  with  the 
ilfitpo9p6ftot,  and  (2)  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  speak  not  of  any  particular 
case  or  cases,  but  generally  of  all 
lightlj  equipped  pedestrians.  He 
cannot  therefore  be  rightly  regarded 


as  free  from  mistake  in  the  matter. 
Probably  he  considered  the  isthmus 
at  least  100  miles  narrower  than  it 
really  is. 

It  renders  such  a  mistake  the  less 
surprising  to  find  that  Pliny,  after  all 
the  additional  information  derived 
from  the  expedition  of  Alexander  and 
the  Boman  oceupation,  estimated  the 
distance  at  no  more  than  200  Boman, 
or  less  than  190  British  miles.  (FUn. 
vi.  2.) 

[The  day's  journey  of  Herodotus, 
mentioned  in  iv.  101,  refers  to  the 
regular  caravan  stage  performed  by 
loaded  camels  or  mules,  and  is  cor. 
rectly  enough  estimated  at  200  Olym- 
pic stadia.  The  average  length  of 
such  a  stage  at  the  present  day  ia 
6  faraakks,  or  about  224  English  miles* 
The  rifitpo9p6fios,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
to  be  compared  to  the  KAsid^  or  foot- 
messenger  of  the  present  day,  who  in 
fine  weather,  and  over  a  tolerably 
easy  country,  ought  to  accomplish  60 
miles  per  (Uem.  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  considering  the  rough  char- 
acter of  the  rang^  of  Taurus  and  its 
branches,  if  the  most  active  K^id 
could  pass  from  Tarsus  on  the  Medi- 
terranean to  Sarosoon  on  the  Euxine 
— estimated  by  Eratosthenes  (Strab. 
ii.  1)  at  3000  stadia— in  less  than  10 
days.— H.  0.  B.] 
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treating  them  with  kindneBB,  and  coming  presently  to  esteem 
them  highly,  he  intmsted  to  their  care  a  number  of  boys, 
whom  they  were  to  teach  their  language  and  to  instruct  in 
the  use  of  the  bow.  Time  passed,  and  the  Scythians  em- 
ployed themselveSy  day  after  day,  in  hunting,  and  always 
brought  home  some  game;  but  at  last  it  chanced  that  one 
day  they  took  nothing.  On  their  return  to  Gyaxares  with 
empty  hands,  that  monarch,  who  was  hot-tempered,  as  he 
showed  upon  the  occasion,  received  them  very  rudely  and 
insultingly.  In  consequence  of  this  treatment,  which  they 
did  not  conceive  themselves  to  have  deserved,  the  Scythians 
determined  to  take  one  of  the  boys  whom  they  had  in  charge, 
cut  him  in  pieces,  and  then  dressing  the  flesh  as  they  were 
wont  to  dress  that  of  the  wild  animals,  serve  it  up  to  Gyaxares 
as  game :  after  which  they  resolved  to  convey  themselves  with 
all  speed  to  Sardis,  to  the  court  of  Alyattes,  the  son  of  Sady- 
attes.  The  plan  was  carried  out:  Gyaxares  and  his  guests 
ate  of  the  flesh  prepared  by  the  Scythians,  and  they  them- 
selves, having  accomplished  their  purpose,  fled  to  Alyattes  in 
the  guise  of  suppliants. 

74.  Afterwards,  on  the  refusal  of  Alyattes  to  give  up  his 
suppliants  when  Gyaxares  sent  to  demand  them  of  him, 
war  broke  out^  between  the  Lydians  and  the  Medes,  and 
continued  for  five  years,  with  various  success.  In  the  course 
of  it  the  Medes  gained  many  victories  over  the  Lydians,  and 
the  Lydians  also  gained  many  victories  over  the  Medes. 
Among  their  other  battles  there  was  one  night  engagement. 
As,  however,  the  balance  had  not   inclined  in  favour   of 


*  Mr.  Giote  remarks  that  "  the  pas. 
sage  of  nomadio  hordes  from  one 
goYemment  in  the  East  to  another 
has  been  always,  and  is  even  down  to 
the  present  day,  a  frequent  cause  of 
dispute  between  the  different  govern, 
ments :  they  are  valuable  iMth  as 
tributaries  and  as  soldiers."  And  he 
proceeds  to  give  instances  (vol.  iii. 
p.  810,  note  1).  But  one  cannot  bat  sus- 


pect the  whole  stoiy  to  be  either  pore 
invention,  or  a  distorted  representation 
of  the  fact,  that  some  of  the  Sovthiana 
whom  Gyaxares  had  expelled  from 
Media  fled  westward  and  took  service 
with  the  Lydian  king.  (See  the  sab- 
joot  discussed  in  the  Sssay  <Qn  the 
Early  Chronology  and  Histoiy  of 
Lydia.') 
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either  nation,  another  combat  took  place  in  the  sixth  year, 
in  the  course  of  which,  just  as  the  battle  was  growing  warm, 
day  was  on  a  sndden  changed  into  night.  This  event  had 
been  foretold  by  Thales,  the  Milesian,  who  forewarned  the 
lonians  of  it,  fixing  for  it  the  very  year  in  which  it  actually 
took  place.*^  The  Medes  and  Lydians,  when  they  observed 
the'  change,  ceased  fightiiig,  and  were  alike  anxious  to  have 
terms  of   peace  agreed   on.      Syennesis®    of   Cilicia,^    and 


'  Yarioas  years  liare  been  ftseigned 
the  tme  date  of  this  eclipse. 
Among  the  ttncients,  Pliny  (ii.  xii.) 
placed  it  OL  48.  4  (b.c.  684),  Clemens 
Alexandrinas  (Stromat.  i.  p.  854)  in 
01.  60.  1  (b.c.  679).  Of  moderns, 
Volney  inclines  to  b.c.  626,  Bonhier 
and  liarcher  to  b.c.  697,  Mr.  Clinton 
to  B.C.  603,  Ideler  and  Mr.  Grote  to 
B.C.  610,  Des  Yignoles  and  Mr.  Bosan- 
qnet  to  B.c.  686.  Mr.  Grote  says 
that  "recent  oalcalations  made  by 
Oltmanns  from  the  newest  astronomi. 
cal  tables,  and  more  trustworthy  than 
the  calculations  which  preceded,  hare 
shown  that  the  eclipse  of  610  b.c. 
fulfils  the  conditions  reqnired,  and  that 
the  other  eclipses  do  not"  (Grote's 
Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  812,  note). 
Hr.  Boeanqnet  (Fall  of  Nineveh,  p. 
14)  depends  on  the  still  more  recent 
calculations  of  Mr.  Blind  and  Fhxfessor 
Airy. 

That  Thales  predicted  this  eclipse 
was  asserted  1^  Aristotle's  disciple, 
Endemns  (Clem.  Alex.  1.  s.  c),  as 
also  by  Cic.  (de  Diy.  i.  49)  and  iliny 
(ii.  12).  Another  prediction  is  ascribed 
to  him  by  Aristotle  himself  (Polit.  I. 
▼.) ,  that  of  a  good  oliye-crop.  A  third 
by  Nicolas  of  Bamascns  (p.  68, 
Gtarelli).  AuaxagDras  was  said  to  hare 
foretold  the  fall  of  an  afirolite  (Arist. 
HeteoroL  i.  7). 

[The  prediction  of  this  eclipse  by 
Thales  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the 
prediction  of  a  good  oliTC-crop  or  of 
the  fall  of  an  aBrolite.  Thales,  indeed, 
oonld  only  hare  obtained  the  requisite 
knowledge  for  predicting  eclipses 
from  the  ChaldsMuis,  and  that  the 
Bcienoe  of  these  astronomers,  although 


sufficient  for  the  inyestigation  of 
lunar  eclipses,  did  not  enable  them  to 
calculate  solar  eclipses — dependent  as 
such  a  calculation  is,  not  only  on  the 
determination  of  the  period  of  recur, 
rence,  but  on  the  true  projection  also 
of  the  track  of  the  sun's  shadow  along 
a  particular  line  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth — ^may  be  inferred  from  our 
finding  that  in  the  astronomical  canon 
of  Ptolemy,  which  was  compiled  from 
the  Chaldeean  registers,  the  observa- 
tions of  the  moon's  eclipse  are  alone 
entered. — H.  C.  B.] 

'  The  name  Syennesis  is  common  to 
all  the  kings  of  Cilicia  mentioned  in 
history.  Vide  infia,  ▼.  118 ;  Tii.  98; 
Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  ii.  §  26;  ^sohyl. 
Pers.  324.  It  has  been  supposed  not 
to  be  really  a  name,  but,  like  Fha- 
nu>h,  a  title.    Cf .  Blihr  in  loc. 

[The  Cuneiform  inscriptions  do  not 
assist  us  in  determining  whether  Syen- 
nesis was  a  title  or  a  proper  name. 
The  only  cuneiform  name  which  has 
any  resemblance  to  it  is  that  of  8iSni, 
who  was  king  of  JDoydn,  a  proyince 
contiguous  to  Cilicia,  under  the  first 
Tiglathpileser  of  Assyria,  in  about 
B.C.  1120.  The  kings  of  Cilicia  men- 
tioned  by  the  Greeks  are  of  a  much 
later  date,  being  the  respectire  con- 
temporaries of  Cyazares,  Darius, 
Xerxes,  and  Artazerxes  Mnemon. — 
H.  C.  B.] . 

7  Cilicia  had  become  an  independent 
state,  either  by  the  destruction  of 
Assyria,  or  in  the  course  of  her  de- 
dine  after  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon. 
Previously,  she  had  been  included  iu 
the  dominions  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

[Cilicia  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
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Labynetns  ®  of  Babylon,  were  the  persons  who  mediated  between 
the  parties,  who  hastened  the  taking  of  the  oaths,  and  brought 
about  the  exchange  of  espousals.     It  was  they  who  advised 


Cimeiform  inaoriptions  abont  B.C.  711, 
Sargon,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
having  sent  an  eiq^edition  i^^nst 
Amhrisf  the  son  of  Khuliya,  who  was 
hereditary  chief  of  Tubal  (the  southern 
slopes  of  Tanras),  and  npon  whom  the 
ABS3rrian  monarch  is  said  at  an  earlier 
period  to  have  bestowed  the  conntiy 
of  Cilicia  {Khilak)  as  the  dowry  of  his 
daughter  Maruk,  Amhris,  it  appears, 
regardless  of  this  alliance  and  of  the 
favonr  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
Sargon,  had  cultivated  relations  with 
the  kings  of  Musak  and  Va/ra/rai 
(Meehech  and  Ararat,  or  the  Moschi 
and  Armenia),  who  were  in  revolt 
against  Assyria,  and  thus  drew  on 
himself  the  hostility  of  the  great 
king.  His  chief  city,  Bit-BuruiMf 
was  taken  and  sacked,  and  he  himself 
was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Nineveh, 
Assyrian  colonists  being  sent  to  occupy 
the  country. 

In  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  about 
B.C.  701,  Cilicia  again  revolted  and 
was  reduced,  a  vast  number  of  the 
inhabitants  being  carried  oS  to  Nine- 
veh to  assist,  in  concert  with  Chal- 
daBan,  Aramaean,  Syrian,  and  Armenian 
captives,  in  building  that  famous 
palace  of  which  the  ruins  have  lately 
been  excavated  at  Koyunjik. 

Esarhaddon  also  again  attacked  Ci- 
licia in  about  b.c.  685,  and  took  and 
plundered  21  lar^  cities  belonging  to 
the  country.  Cilicia  is  said  in  this 
passage  to  be  a  wooded  and  moun. 
tainous  region  above  Tahal  (Tubal  of 
Scripture). 

When  Folyhistor  describes  as  con. 
tinuous  events  under  the  reign  of  Sen. 
nacherib — the  repulse  by  the  Assyrians 
of  a  Greek  invasion  of  Cilicia,  the 
erection  of  a  trophy  on  the  spot  to 
commemorate  the  monarch's  exploits, 
and  the  subsequent  building  of  Tarsus 
— he  is  probably  confounding  together 
three  independent  matters  belonging 
to  three  distinct  periods  of  history; 
for  the  only   hostile   contact  of  the 


Greeks  and  Assyrians  recorded  in  the 
inscriptions  took  place  under  Sargon, 
while  Sennacherib's  trophy  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  refers  to 
the  contest  of  Fhosniciaand  the  defeat 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  not  to  any  re- 
pulse of  the  Greeks;  and  Tsuraus, 
again,  instead  of  being  buOt  by  Senna- 
cherib, may  be  conjectured  from  a 
passage  in  the  annals  of  Esarhaddon, 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  latter 
monarch  after  the  conquest  of  Sidon. 
A  city  at  any  rate  named  after  Esar- 
haddon,  was  built  at  this  period  with 
the  assistance  of  the  kings  of  Phoenicia 
and  the  Greek  kings  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
peopled  with  colonists  from  the  far 
East. 

The  son  of  Esarhaddon,  abont  ten 
years  later,  appears  for  the  fourth  time 
to  have  overrun  Cilicia  previous  to  his 
attack  on  Azadus,  but  the  passage  in 
the  annals  of  this  king  referring  to 
the  expedition  in  question  is  too  de- 
fective to  be  turned  to  much  historical 
account. 

Bochart  supposes  the  name  of  Cilicia 
to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew  root 
p^n,  and  to  have  been  given  to  the 
country  on  account  of  its  rugged  and 
stony  character;  but  the  Hebrew 
Khalakj  although  applied  to  "  stones," 
signifies  properly,  "  to  be  smooth  "  or 
"polished,"  and  is  thus  singrularly 
inapplicable  to  Cilicia.  There  are, 
indeed,  no  grounds  whatever  for 
assigning  a  Semitic  etymology  to  the 
name.  The  ancient  Cilicians  in  all 
probability  belonged  to  the  same 
Scythic  family  as  the  neighboorinj^ 
races  of  Meshech  and  Tubal. — H.  G.  R.] 

^  The  Babylonian  monarch  at  this 
time  was  either  Nabopolassar  or  Nebu- 
chadneszar.  (See  the  Astronomical 
Canon.)  Neither  of  these  names  is 
properly  Hellenized  by  Labynetns. 
Labynetns  is  undoubtedly  the  Ka- 
bunahid  of  the  inscriptions,  the 
Nabonadins  of  the  Canoni  the  Nabotio 
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that  Alyattes  should  give  his  daughter  Aryenis  in  marriage 
to  Astyages  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  knowing,  as  they  did,  that 
without  some  sure  bond  of  strong  necessity,  there  is  wont  to 
be  but  little  security  in  men's  covenants.  Oaths  are  taken  by 
these  people  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  Greeks,  except  that 
they  make  a  slight  flesh  wound  in  their  arms,  from  which 
each  sucks  a  portion  of  the  other's  blood.^ 

75.  Gyrus  had  captured  this  Astyages,  who  was  his  mother's 
father,  and  kept  him  prisoner,  for  a  reason  which  I  shall  bring 
forward  in  another  part  of  my  history.  This  capture  formed 
the  ground  of  quarrel  between  Cyrus  and  Croesus,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Croesus  sent  his  servants  to  ask  the  oracle 
if  he  should  attack  the  Persians ;  and  when  an  evasive  answer 
came,  fancying  it  to  be  in  his  favour,  carried  his  arms  into 
the  Persian  territory.  When  he  reached  the  river  Halys,  he 
transported  his  army  across  it,  as  I  maintain,  by  the  bridges 
which  exist  there  at  the  present  day ;  ^  but,  according  to  the 
general  belief  of  the  Greeks,*  by  the  aid  of  Thales  the  Milesian. 
The  tale  is,  that  Croesus  was  in  doubt  how  he  should  get  his 


nedns  of  Berosns  and  Megfasthdnes. 
There  was  only  one  king  of  the  nune 
between  Nabonassar  (b.c.  747)  and 
Cjms.  He  reigned  17  years,  from 
B.C.  555  to  B.C.  538.  If  the  name  here 
be  not  a  mistake  of  onr  anther's,  this 
Labynetns  most  have  been  a  prinoe  of 
the  royal  honse,  sent  in  command  of 
the  Babylonian  contingent,  of  whom 
nothing  else  is  known.  He  might  be 
a  Bon  A  Nabopolassar. 

*  Vide  infra,  iy.  70,  and  Tacit.  Annal. 
xii.47. 

1  The  Halys  (Kizil  Irmak)  is  ford- 
able  at  no  yery  great  distance  from 
its  month  (ELamUton's  Asia  Minor, 
Tol.  i.  p.  327),  bnt  bridges  oyer  it  are 
not  nnfreqnent  (ibid.  p.  297,  411). 
These  are  of  a  yery  simple  constmo- 
tion,  consisting  of  planks  laid  across  a 
few  slender  beams,  extending  from 
bank  to  bank,  without  any  parapet. 
Bridges  with  stone  piers  haye  existed 
at  some  former  period  (ib.  p.  826), 
but  they  belong  probably  to  Boman, 


and  not  to  any  earlier  times.  The 
ancient  constmctions  mentioned  by 
Herodotns  are  more  likely  to  haye 
been  of  the  modem  type.  By  his  nse 
of  the  plnral  number  in  this  place  we 
may  conclude,  that  on  the  route  to 
which  he  refers  the  riyer  was  crossed 
by  two  bridges,  adyantage  being  taken 
of  its  separation  into  two  channels. 
This  is  the  case  now  at  Bafra,  on  the 
route  between  Samsum  and  Sindp^, 
which  is  not  unlikely  to  haye  been  the 
point  at  which  CSrcBSUs  passed  the 
riyer.  The  fact  of  the  double  channel 
may  haye  giyen  rise  to  the  story  about 
Thales. 

*  Larcher  (yol.  i.  p.  318)  remarks 
that  this  opinion  held  its  ground  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  Hero- 
dotus. It  is  spoken  of  as  an  indis- 
putable fact  by  the  Scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes (Nubes,  18),  by  Lucian 
(Hippias,  §  2,  yol.  yii.  p.  295),  and  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  88). 
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army  across,  as  the  bridges  were  not  made  at  that  timey  and 
that  ThaleSy  who  happened  to  be  in  the  camp,  divided  the 
stream  and  caused  it  to  flow  on  both  sides  of  the  army  instead 
of  on  the  left  only.  This  he  effected  thus: — ^Beginning 
some  distance  above  the  camp,  he  dug  a  deep  channel^  which 
he  brought  round  in  a  semicircle,  so  that  it  might  pass  to 
rearward  of  the  camp ;  and  that  thus  the  river,  diverted  from 
its  natural  course  into  the  new  channel  at  the  point  where 
this  left  the  stream,  might  flow  by  the  station  of  the  army, 
and  afterwards  fall  again  into  the  ancient  bed.  In  this  way 
the  river  was  split  into  two  streams,  which  were  both  easily 
fordable.  It  is  said  by  some  that  the  water  was  entirely 
drained  off  from  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  But  I  am  of  a 
different  opinion;  for  I  do  not  see  how,  in  that  case,  they 
could  have  crossed  it  on  their  return. 

76.  Having  passed  the  Halys  with  the  forces  under  his 
command,  Croesus  entered  the  district  of  Cappadocia  which 
is  called  Pteria.'  It  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  of 
Sinop^^  upon  the  Euxine,  and  is  the  strongest  position  in  the 
whole  country  thereabouts.  Here  Croesus  pitched  his  camp, 
and  began  to  ravage  the  fields  of  the  Syrians.  He  besieged 
and  took  the  chief  city  of  the  Fterians,  and  reduced  the 
inhabitants  to  slavery :  he  likewise  made  himself  master  of 
the  surrounding  villages.  Thus  he  brought  ruin  on  the 
Syrians,  who  were  guilty  of  no  offence  towards  him.  Mean- 
while, Cyrus  had  levied  an  army  and  marched  against  Croesus, 


'  PteriA  in  Herodotas  is  a  district, 
not  a  city,  as  Laroher  sappoaee  (not. 
ad  loo.).  Its  capital  ("the  city  of  the 
Pterians ")  may  have  borne  the  same 
name,  as  Stephen  seems  to  have 
thought  (ad  too.  Ur^pta),  but  this  is 
uncertain.  The  site  cannot  possibly 
be  at  BoghdM'Keui^  where  M.  Terier 
places  it  (Asie  Mineure,  vol.  i.  pp. 
222 A),  for  the  connexion  of  the  name 
with  8in6p^  both  in  Herodotus  and  in 
Stephen,  implies  that  Pteria  was  near 
the  coast.  A  name  resembling  Pteria 
seems  to  have  been  giren  to  several 


Asiatic  strongholds,  as  to  a  certain 
Median  city,  and  to  the  acropolis  of 
Babylon.     (Steph.  Bys.  1.  s.  o.) 

^  Sin6p^  which  recent  events  have 
once  more  made  famous,  was  a  colony 
of  the  Hilesians,  founded  about  B.c 
630  (infitK  iv.  12).  It  occupied  the 
neck  of  a  small  peninsula  projecting 
into  the  Euxine  towards  the  north- 
east, in  lat.  48^,  long.  85^  nearly.  The 
ancient  town  has  been  completely 
ruined,  and  the  modem  is  built  of  its 
fragments  (Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  roh 
i.  p.  817-9). 


Ckat.  7S-77. 
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increming  his  numbers  at  eyery  step  by  the  forces  of  the 
nations  that  lay  in  his  way.  Before  beginning  his  march  he 
had  sent  heralds  to  the  lonians,  with  an  invitation  to  them  to 
reTolt  from  the  Lydian  king:  they,  however^  had  refused 
compliance.  Cyras,  notwithstanding,  marched  against  the 
enemy,  and  encamped  opposite  them  in  the  district  of  Pteria, 
where  the  trial  of  strength  took  place  between  the  contending 
powers.  The  combat  was  hot  and  bloody,  and  npon  both 
sides  the  number  of  the  slain  was  great ;  nor  had  victory 
declared  in  favour  of  either  party,  when  night  came  down 
upon  the  battle-field.    Thus  both  armies  fought  valiantly. 

77.  Croesus  laid  the  blame  of  his  ill  success  on  the  ntunber 
of  his  troops,  which  fell  very  short  of  the  enemy ;  and  as 
on  the  next  day  Cyrus  did  not  repeat  the  attack,  he  set  off  on 
hia  return  to  Sardis,  intending  to  collect  his  allies  and  renew 
the  contest  in  the  spring.  He  meant  to  call  on  the  Egyptians 
to  send  him  aid,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance  which 
he  had  concluded  with  Amasis,'  previously  to  his  league  with 
the  LacedflBmonians.  He  intended  also  to  summon  to  his 
assistance  the  Babylonians,  under  their  king  Labynetus,*  for 
they  too  were  bound  to  him  by  treaty :  and  further,  he  meant 
to  send  word  to  Sparta,  and  appoint  a  day  for  the  coming  of 
their  succours.  Having  got  together  these  forces  in  addition 
to  his  own,  he  would,  as  soon  as  the  winter  was  past  and 


*  TW  tmij  of  Amama  with  CroMiis 
vnoM  ■oSScv  to  •ecoani  for  the  ho«- 
t.htjr  of  tho  PerriMis  against  Egypt. 
(!W«  BoCo  OQ  Book  ii.  eh.  177.) 

•  CndooUodly  tho  Nabooadliu  of 
tho  Caaoo,  aad  Ihe  Nabonahid  of  the 
■knattnoBU.  The  fact  that  it  wae 
with  thiM  mooaroh  that  Ctomim  made 
hi«  tfoatj  help*  gnatl/  to  fix  the  date 
of  the  fall  of  Sardia  t  it  proTce  that 


tnrtttr  than  a.c.  S54.  For  Kabunahid 
di»l  not  aacend  the  throae  till  B.c.  &55 
1  A«troa.  Cmn.),  and  a  full  rear  mnet  be 
allnwed  between  the  eoncliMion  of  the 
trvat/  aad  tho  taking  of  the  Lydian 
oipitaL 


[Aa  Kebnehadnesttr  had  a  few 
Tears  prerioiulj  earned  the  Babjr- 
lonian  arms  over  all  Woetem  Asia, 
reasMrting  the  aadent  Aeayrian  ra- 
premaoT  orer  tho  oonntrics  which 
tonched  the  Meditenrnnean,  there  is 
no  improbabilitj  in  tho  ezistenoe  of 
political  relations  between  CroBSOS 
and  Nabonahid.  The  historr  of  this 
king,  howerer,  the  last  of  the  Babjr. 
Ionian  mooarchs,  so  fkr  as  it  has 
been  as  Tot  recovered  from  the  monn. 
ments,  is  ezclosirely  domeetio,  and 
thus  does  not  enable  ns  to  ascertain 
what  part  he  took  in  the  onotest  be« 
tween  Cyras  aad  Cnesos. — II.  C.  R. j 
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springtime  come,  march  once  more  against  the  Persians. 
With  these  intentions  Croesus,  immediately  on  his  retnm, 
despatched  heralds  to  his  various  allies,  "with  a  request  that 
they  would  join  him  at  Sardis  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month 
from  the  time  of  the  departure  of  his  messengers.  He  then 
disbanded  the  army-consiBting  of  mercenary  troopB-which 
had  been  engaged  with  the  Persians  and  had  since  accom- 
panied him  to  his  capital,  and  let  them  depart  to  their  homes, 
never  imagining  that  Cyrus,  after  a  battle  in  which  victory 
had  been  so  evenly  balanced,  would  venture  to  march  upon 
Sardis. 

78.  While  Croesus  was  stiU  in  this  mind,  all  the  suburbs  of 
Sardis  were  found  to  swarm  with  snakes,  on  the  appearance 
of  which  the  horses  left  feeding  in  the  pasture-grounds,  and 
flocked  to  the  suburbs  to  eat  them*  The  king,  who  witnessed 
the  unusual  sight,  regarded  it  very  rightly  as  a  prodigy.  He 
therefore  instantly  sent  messengers  to  the  soothsayers  of 
Telmessus,^  to  consult  them  upon  the  matter.   His  messengers 


'  Three  distmot  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
are  called  by  thia  name.  One  of  them 
— ^moBt  properly  spelt  Termessna — 
was  in  Pisidia.  (See  Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.  i.  27,  28,  where  the  form  used  is 
T€\fiura6s ;  and  compare  Strab.  xiii.  p. 
952 ;  Ptol.  ▼.  5  ;  Polyb.  xxii.  18,  §  4.) 
Another  was  in  Garia,  seven  miles  (60 
stades)  from  Halicamassns  (Polemon, 
Fr.  35),  to  which  city  it  was  attached 
by  Alexander  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  29) .  The 
third  and  most  famous  was,  properly 
speaking,  in  Lycia ;  but  it  was  so  near 
the  confines  of  Caria  as  to  be  some- 
times assigned  to  that  oonntry.  (Steph. 
Byz.  ad  voc.  T€\fiur<r6s ;  compare  Plin. 
H.  N.  y.  27;  Liv.  xxxvii.  16;  and 
Pomp.  Mel.  i.  15.)  It  has  been 
doubted  which  of  the  last  two  was  the 
city  famous  for  its  soothsayers.  Col. 
Leake  decides  in  favoor  of  the  Tel. 
messns  near  Halicamassns  (Nnm. 
Hell.  Asia,  p.  64;  Journal  of  Philology, 
vol.  iv.  p.  240),  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
on  insufficient  glands.  The  Lexi- 
cographers (Photios,  Snidas,  Etym. 
Magn.,  Ac.)  are  nnanimona  in  giving 


the  prophetic  character  to  the  Lycian 
city ;  and  when  Cicero  (De  Div.  i.  41) 
and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom  i. 
p.  400)  place  the  prophetic  Telmessus 
in  Caria,  it  is  qnite  possible  that  they 
mean  the  same  city.  (See  Smith's 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Boman  Geog^phy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1122,  and  Muller's  Fr. 
Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iv.  p.  894.) 

The  Lycian  Telmessus  lay  npon  the 
coast  occupying  the  site  of  the  modem 
village  of  Makri,  where  are  some 
curious  remains,  especially  tombs, 
partly  Greek,  partly  native  Lycian. 
In  the  Greek  inscriptionB  at  this 
place  the  name  ia  written  TelmMsos, 
not  Telmissus,  as  in  Arrian.  (See 
Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  222  et 
seqq. ;  Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  243 
et  seqq.;  Leake's  Tour,  p.  128;  and 
for  pictorial  representations  consult 
the  magnificent  work  of  M.  Texier, 
vol.  iii.  plates  166-178.) 

On  the  celebrity  of  the  Telmissian 
diviners  see  Air.  Exp.  Al.  i.  26 ;  ii.  3 ; 
Cio.  De  Div.  i.  41,  42 ;  Plin,  H.  X. 
1.     According   to   Clement  of 


Chap.  77-80. 
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reached  the  city,  and  obtained  from  the  Telmessians  an  ex- 
planation of  what  the  prodigy  portended,  but  fate  did  not 
allow  them  to  inform  their  lord ;  for  ere  they  entered  Sardis 
on  their  return,  Croesus  was  a  prisoner.  What  the  Telmessians 
had  declared  was,  that  Croesus  must  look  for  the  entry  of  an 
army  of  foreign  invaders  into  his  country,  and  that  when  they 
came  they  would  subdue  the  native  inhabitants ;  since  the 
snake,  said  they,  is  a  child  of  earth,  and  the  horse  a  warrior 
and  a  foreigner.  Croesus  was  already  a  prisoner  when  the 
Telmessians  thus  answered  his  inquiry,  but  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  what  was  taking  place  at  Sardis,  or  of  the  fate 
of  the  monarch, 

79.  Cyrus,  however,  when  Croesus  broke  up  so  suddenly 
from  his  quarters  after  the  battle  at  Pteria,  conceiving  that 
he  had  marched  away  with  the  intention  of  disbanding  his 
army,  considered  a  little,  and  soon  saw  that  it  was  advisable 
for  him  to  advance  upon  Sardis  with  all  haste,  before  the 
Lydians  could  get  their  forces  together  a  second  time.  Having 
i  dete^toed,  he  «  no  i  in  o.„jing  «nl  hi.  plan' 
He  marched  forward  with  such  speed  that  he  was  himself  the 
first  to  announce  his  coming  to  the  Lydian  king.  That 
monarch,  placed  in  the  utmost  difficulty  by  the  turn  of  events 
which  had  gone  so  entirely  against  all  his  calculations,  never- 
theless led  out  the  Lydians  to  battle.  In  all  Asia  there  was 
not  at  that  time  a  braver  or  more  warlike  people.®  Their 
manner  of  fighting  was  on  horseback  ;  they  carried  long 
lances,  and  were  clever  in  the  management  of  their  steeds. 

80.  The  two  armies  met  in  the  plain  before  Sardis.  It  is  a 
vast  flat,  bare  of  trees,  watered  by  the  Hyllus  and  a  number 
of  other  streams,  which  all  flow  into  one  larger  than  the  rest, 


Alexandria,  their  special  power  lay  in 
the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Strom,  i. 
16;  p.  361).  He  speaks  as  if  their 
reputation  still  continued  in  his  own 
day.    (Cohort,  ad  Gent.  §  8 ;  p.  40.) 

"  Hr.  Grote  has  some  good  observa- 
(ioDS  on  the  contrast   between   the 


earlier  and  the  later  national  charac- 
ter of  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.pp.  289-291). 
The  Lydians  did  not  become  afipoHanoi 
(^sch.  Fers.  40)  until  after  the  Per- 
sian conquest. 
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called  the  Hermus.'  This  river  rises  in  the  sacred  mountain 
of  the  Dindymenian  Mother/  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  the 
town  of  Phocaea.* 


'  Sardis  (the  modem  8aH)  stood  in 
the  broad  yallej  of  the  Hermiis  at  a 
point  where  the  hills  approach  each 
other  more  closely  than  in  any  other 
place.  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
town  remain,  but,  except  the  rains  of 
the  great  temple  of  Cjh^\6  (inf^^  ▼. 
102),  they  seem  to  be  of  a  late  date 
(Tezier,  toI.  iii.  pp.  17-19).  Above 
Sardis,  to  the  east,  opens  oat  the  plain, 
formed  by  the  janction  of  the  Coga- 
mas  with  the  Hermas,  thos  described 
by  Chandler :  **  The  plain  beside  the 
Hermas  which  divides  it,  is  well 
watered  by  rills  from  the  slopes.  It 
is  wide,  beantifal,  and  coltivated." 
(Travels,  vol.  i  ch.  Ixziv.  p.  S289.) 
Strabo  appears  to  have  intended  this 
by  his  "plain  of  Cyras,"  which  ad- 
joined  Phrygia  (xiii.  p.  929).  See 
Bennell's  Geography  of  Western  Asia, 
vol.  i.  p.  383. 

There  is  a  second  more  extensive 
and  still  richer  plain  below  Sardis,  of 
which  Strabo  also  speaks  (diroiccrrcu  rg 
v6K€i  (Sardis)  r6  re  liapiua'hy  «-c8W, 
icoi  T^  rov  *EpfioVf  ical  rh  Kawrrptayhy, 
crvy^xv  ''*<  ^v^a  'o^  vdrr^v  ipiffra 
ircS^tfv).  This  plain  is  formed  by 
the  janction  of  the  Hyllas  with  the 
Hermas,  and  reaches  from  Magnesia, 
the  modem  Manser,  to  Sardis.  It  is 
thas  spoken  of  by  Sir  C.  Fellows: — 
"  From  Manser  we  started  before  nine 
o'clock,  and  travelled  across  the  valley 
directly  north.  At  two  miles'  distance 
we  crossed  the  river  Hermas  by  a 
bridge,  and  almost  immediately  after- 
wards its  tribatary,  the  Hyllas,  by  a 
ferry ;  the  latter  is  larger  (?)  than  the 
main  river,  which  it  joins  within  a 
forlong  of  the  ferry.  The  valley  over 
which  we  continaed  to  ride  most  be 
at  least  tioelve  mileB  directly  acrosB 
from  Manser.  .  .  .  The  land  is  excel- 
lentf  and  I  scarcely  saw  a  stone 
daring  the  first  eighteen  miles.  Cot- 
ton  and  com  grow  humriantly,  bat 
there  are  few  trees  (compare  Hero- 
dotas*s  ^ixbr)  except  the  willow  and 
pollard  poplar."    (Fellows'  Asia  Minor 


p.  201.)  This  most  certainly  be  the 
plain  intended  by  Herodotus :  rh  vc8(«r 
rh  Tph  rov  turrws  row  Sc^^Snfrov  •  .  . 
9 1  it  9i  a^rov  worofioi  ^orrcf  xol 
&\Aoi  jcal  *TKXos  trv^^iryrutf-i  4s  rhr 
fi4yttrrotff  KaXt6furotf  Zk^F^iow,  Bat  it 
is  scarcely  possible  that  the  battle  can 
really  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of 
Sardis. 

I  The  Dindymenian  mother  was  Cy- 
b^ld,  the  special  deity  of  Fhrygia.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  for  certain  what 
moimtain  or  moontain-range  Hero- 
dotas  intended  by  his  oZpos  Mtfrphs 
AurBvfiiiyris.  The  interior  of  Asia 
Minor  was  bat  very  little  known  in 
his  day.  Probably,  however,  he 
meant  to  place  the  sooroes  of  the 
Hermas  in  Phrygia,  which  is  oorreet 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

The  Hermas  rises  from  two  prin- 
oipal  Boorces,  both  in  the  range  of 
Moradf  which  is  a  branch  tnm  the 
great  chain  of  Taoras,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  streams 
which  flow  westward  into  the  JEgeaai, 
and  those  which  ran  northward  into 
the  Eaxine.  The  chief  source  of  the 
two  is  not,  as  Col.  Leake  thought 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  169),  that  which  rises 
near  the  modem  Qhiediz  or  Kodus 
(the  Ka8o(  of  Strabo),  but  the  stream 
flowing  from  the  foot  of  Morad  Dagh^ 
which  has  perhaps  some  claim  to  be 
r^^arded  as  the  Mount  Dindymln^  of 
Strabo  (xiii.  p.  897)  and  our  authors 
(See  Hamilton's  Aask  Minor,  vol.  L  p. 
108.) 

*  The  Hermas  (QhiediM-Chai)  now 
falls  into  the  sea  very  much  nearer  to 
Smyrna  than  to  Phocsea.  Its  ooune  ia 
perpetually  changing  (Chandler,  vol.  i. 
ch.  xxi.),  and  of  late  years  its  em* 
bonchore  has  been  gradually  ap> 
proaching  Smyrna,  whose  harbour  ia 
seriously  threatened  by  the  extensive 
shoals  which  advance  opposite  the 
Sanjiac  Kaleh,  formed  of  the  mtid 
brought  down  by  the  Hermus.  (See 
Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,  voL  L  p.  45.) 


CflAT.  80,8L  CBCBSU8  DEFEATED.  20/ 

When  CyruB  beheld  the  Lydians  arranging  themselves  in 
order  of  battle  on  this  plain^  fearfal  of  the  strength  of  their 
cayalry,  he  adopted  a  device  which  Harpagos,  one  of  the 
MedeSy  snggested  to  him.  He  collected  together  all  the 
camels  that  had  come  in  the  train  of  his  army  to  carry  the 
]MX>visions  and  the  baggage^  and  taking  off  their  loads,  he 
mounted  riders  upon  them  accoutred  as  horsemen.  These 
he  commanded  to  advance  in  front  of  his  other  troops  against 
the  Lydian  horse  ;  behind  them  were  to  follow  the  foot 
soldiers,  and  last  of  all  the  cavalry.  When  his  arrangements 
were  complete,  he  gave  his  troops  orders  to  slay  all  the  other 
Lydians  who  came  in  their  way  without  mercy,  but  to  spare 
Croesus  and  not  kiU  him,  even  if  he  should  be  seized  and  offer 
resistance.  The  reason  why  Cyrus  opposed  his  camels  to  the 
enemy's  horse  was,  because  the  horse  has  a  natural  dread  of 
the  camel,  and  cannot  abide  either  the  sight  or  the  smell  of 
that  animal.  By  this  stratagem  he  hoped  to  make  Croesus's 
horse  useless  to  him,'  the  horse  being  what  he  chiefly  depended 
on  for  victory.  The  two  armies  then  joined  battle,  and 
inunediately  the  Lydian  war-horses,  seeing  and  smelling  the 
camels,  turned  round  and  galloped  off ;  and  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  all  Croesus's  hopes  withered  away.  The  Lydians,  how- 
iver,  behaved  manfully.  As  soon  as  they  understood  what 
was  happening,  they  leaped  off  their  horses,  and  engaged  with 
the  Persians  on  foot.  The  combat  was  long ;  but  at  last, 
after  a  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Lydians  turned 
and  fled.  They  were  driven  within  their  walls,  and  the 
Persians  laid  siege  to  Sardis. 

81.  Thus  the  siege  began.  Meanwhile  Croesus,  thinking 
that  the  place  would  hold  out  no  inconsiderable  time,  sent  off 
frtah  heralds  to  his  allies  from  the  beleaguered  town.    His 


*  It  ia  mid  tbAt  in  000  of  the  grtmi  '  in  order  that  th«  horwM  of  the  enemj 

iMitIi*  between  the  ScrriaiM  nod  the  mitrht  bo  fhirhtened  by  them."    It  waj, 

Tmrk*  "  m  eoancU  of  wmr  was  held  ia  huwerer.  deCorminc^  oii  thie  ocnuicio 

the  Tarkieh  eamp,  and  aimie   of  the  not   to   have   mooomn   to  *tniiafri<m. 


prvpoeed    that    the    cameU       (Fmntirr  lAndii  of  the  Chrutiaa  and 
- .  oU  be  placed  in  ftoai  of  the  army,   .   iho  Turk,  rut.  ii.  p.  ZisO.) 
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former  messengers  had  been  charged  to  bid  them  assemble  at 
Sardis  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  month ;  they  whom  he  now 
sent  were  to  say  that  he  was  akeady  besieged,  and  to  beseech 
them  to  come  to  his  aid  with  all  possible  speed.  Among  his 
other  aUies  Croesus  did  not  omit  to  send  to  Lacedsemon. 

82.  It  chanced,  however,  that  the  Spartans  were  themselves 
just  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  the  Argives  about 
a  place  called  Thyrea/  which  was  within  the  limits  of  Argolis, 
but  had  been  seized  on  by  the  LacedsBmonians,  Indeed,  the 
whole  country  westward,  as  far  as  Cape  Malea,  belonged  once 
to  the  Argives,  and  not  only  that  entire  tract  upon  the  nmin- 
land,  but  also  Cythera,  and  the  other  islands.^  The  Argives 
collected  troops  to  resist  the  seizure  of  Thyrea,  but  before 
any  battle  was  fought,  the  two  parties  came  to  terms,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  three  hundred  Spartans  and  three  hundred 
Argives  should  meet  and  fight  for  the  place,  which  should 
belong  to  the  nation  with  whom  the  victory  rested.^  It  was 
stipulated  also  that  the  other  troops  on  each  side  should 
return  home  to  their  respective  countries,  and  not  remain  to 
witness  the  combat,  as  there  was  danger,  if  the  armies  stayed, 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other,  on  seeing  their  countrymen 
undergoing  defeat,  might  hasten  to  their  assistance.    These 


^  Thyrea  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
district  called  CTnnria,  the  border  ter. 
ritory  between  Laoonia  and  Argolis 
(cf.  Thucjd.  V.  41).  The  Cynurians 
were  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  popula- 
tion of  the  Peloponnese  before  the 
Dorian  conqnest.  They  called  them- 
selves lonians,  and  claimed  to  be 
tun6x9oy9s  (vide  infra,  viii.  73).  The 
convent  of  Luku  seems  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  Here  on  "  a 
tabular  hill  covered  with  shmbs  and 
small  trees,  and  having  a  gentle  de- 
scent towards  the  river  of  Luku"  are 
extensive  remains  of  a  considerable 
town  (Leake's  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  487). 
The  distance  from  the  sea  is  greater 
by  a  good  deal  than  in  the  time  of 
Thacydides  (iv.  57),  as  the  river  has 
brought  down  laiige  deposits. 


*  In  the  time  of  Fheidon  the  First, 
about  B.C.  748.  See  Muller's  Dorians, 
vol.  i.  p.  154.  Compare  the  Fragment 
of  Ephorus  (15,  ed.  Didot),  "  ov/orp^T- 
rctv  8i  ital  AcuccSaiftotdovSt  ffrc  ^(foH^ 
trcurras  r^  5i&  r^y  ct^nyy  €^Tvxi^  cfrc 
K<d  trvrtpyohs  l|ciy  yofdinanas  Tphs  t^ 
KtrraXva'ai  rhy  ^tl^va  it^^piifi4vo  m 
alrohs  r^w  iiytfiovlaw  rmw  IIcXo* 
TovpfialvPj  ^v  iicnpoi  vpo^jcnfrro.** 

*  Thucydides  confirms  this  fact  (t. 
41).  The  Argives,  ISO  years  after- 
wards,  proposed  the  insertion  of  a 
clause  in  a  treaty  which  thej  were 
making  with  Sparta,  to  the  eflfect  that, 
on  due  notice  g^ven,  Thyrea  mi^ht 
again  be  fought  for,  Aovcp  teed  vp^ 
Ttp6p  voTc.  The  Spartans  thought 
the  proposal  folly,  so  much  had  opinion 
changed  in  the  interval. 
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UiimB  being  agreed  on,  the  two  armies  marched  off,  leaving 
three  hundred  picked   men  on  each  side  to  fight  for  the 
territory.    The  battle  began,  and  so  equal  were  the  com- 
batants, that  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when  night  put  a  stop 
to  the  fight,  of  the  whole  six  hundred  only  three  men  remained 
aliTe,  two  Argives,  Alcanor    and  Ghromius,  and    a   single 
Spartan,  Othryadas.    The  two  Argives,  regarding  themselves 
AS  the  victors,  hurried  to  Argos.   Othryadas,  the  Spartan,  re* 
mained  upon  the  field,  and,  stripping  the  bodies  of  the  Argives 
who  had  fallen,  carried  their  armour  to  the  Spartan  camp* 
Next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  learn  the  result.    At  first 
they  disputed,  both  parties  claiming  the  victory,  the  one, 
because  they  had  the  greater  number  of  survivors  ;  the  other, 
because  their  man  remained  on  the  field,  and  stripped  the 
bodies  of  the  slain,  whereas  the  two  men  of  the  other  side  ran 
away ;  but  at  last  they  fell  from  words  to  blows,  and  a  battle 
vas  fought,  in  which  both  parties  suffered  great  loss,  but  at 
the  end  the  Lacediemonians  gained  the  victory.^     Upon  this 
the  Argives,  who  up  to  that  time  had  worn  their  hair  long, 
<*at  it  off  close,  and  made  a  law,  to  which  they  attached  a 
nirse,  binding  themselves  never  more  to  let  their  hair  grow, 
and  never  to  allow  their  women  to  wear  gold,  until  they  should 
n-cover  Thyrea.    At  the  same  time  the  Lacedaemonians  made 
a  law  the  very  reverse  of  this,  namely,  to  wear  their  hair  long, 
though  they  had  always  before  cut  it  close.     Othryadas  ^  him* 
-^-If,  it  is  said,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  three  hundred,  prevented 
by  a  sense  of  shame  from  returning  to  Sparta  after  all  his 


*  notAfrh  mmtrtM  U»t  thero  wms  no^  >  gone ;  he  then  crawled  forth,  rrrotod 

M<^io4  bftUW,  b«t  that  mn  appcml  wm«*  %  irophj,  and  wrote  a  toprnicription 

r.ad^  to  the  Anphict  jons,  who  decidiKl  with  hie  blood ;  when  he  had  done  thin, 

1  favoor  of  SparU  (Moral,  ii.  p.  30H,  ho  fell  dead  (Suidaa  ia  toc.  '0$fMiit,) 

Hi.     He  citee  ae  hii  aathonty  a  ccr>  According  to  another  itorr,  he  rar- 

*un  Cbryaenaaa,  who  had  written  a  riwd  the  oocanon,and  waaafterwarde 


t-ok  eotiiled  UtXtBrnw^^tmitd-  ■lain  by  PerilaiU,  mm  of  Alcanor,  one 

*  Variooe  tales  were  told  of  Othry.       of  the  two  AiKire*  who  em^ped  ( I'aa* 


ft'laa.      Aecordinfr  to  one  (Theeenn  ap.       mtL,   li.   ».  $  6).   (Hhryadan  wa«  a 
'^''4>.  Flor.  Tii.  (SJ)  he  wa«  mnrtally       favoarite  «ubjcrt   with   cbc  epi^trani 


ia  the  flirht,  uptm  which  he  writrm.    (St**  Urnnck*  Attalucta^  toL. 

•1  him«4f  aader  MNAeol  thrdead  b(>.  i.  pp.  VS\  I1M> ;  rul  ii.  p.  S.) 

*:  «-•  till  the  two  Argive  •orrirors  were  , 
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comrades  had  faUen,  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself   in 
Thyrea. 

88.  Although  the  Spartans  were  engaged  with  these  matters 
when'the  herald  arrived  from  Sardis  to  entreat  them  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  besieged  king,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  instantly  set  to  work  to  afford  him  help.  They  had 
completed  their  preparations,  and  the  ships  were  just  ready  to 
start,  when  a  second  message  informed  them  that  the  place 
had  already  fallen,  and  that  Croesus  was  a  prisoner.  Deeply 
grieved  at  his  misfortune,  the  Spartans  ceased  their  efforts. 

84.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  Sardis  was  taken. 
On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  siege  Gyrus  bade  some  horsemen 
ride  about  his  Unes,  and  make  proclamation  to  the  whole 
army  that  he  would  give  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should  first 
mount  the  wall.  After  this  he  made  an  assault,  but  without 
success.  His  troops  retired,  but  a  certain  Mardian,  HyroBades 
by  name,  resolved  to  approach  the  citadel  and  attempt  it  at  a 
place  where  no  guards  were  ever  set.  On  this  side  the  rock 
was  so  precipitous,  and  the  citadel  (as  it  seemed)  so  im- 
pregnable, that  no  fear  was  entertained  of  its  being  carried 
in  this  place.  Here  was  the  only  portion  of  the  circuit  round 
which  their  old  king  Meles^  did  not  carry  the  lion  which  his 
leman  bore  to  him.  For  when  the  Tehnessians  had  declared 
that  if  the  lion  were  taken  round  the  defences,  Sardis  would 
be  impregnable,  and  Meles,  in  consequence,  carried  it  round 
the  rest  of  the  fortress  where  the  citadel  seemed  open  to 
attack,  he  scorned  to  take  it  round  this  side,  which  he  looked 
on  as  a  sheer  precipice,  and  therefore  absolutely  secure.  It 
is  on  that  side  of  the  city  which  faces  Mount  Tmolus. 
Hyroeades,  however,  having  the  day  before  observed  a 
Lydian  soldier  descend  the  rock  after  a  helmet  that  had  rolled 


^  Two  Ljdian  Idnga  of  this  name 
ate  mentioned  by  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
ons  (Fr.  24),  who  probably  follows 
Xanthns.  One  is  said  to  have  been  a 
tyrant,  and  to  have  been  deposed  by 
a  certain  Mozns,  who  sncceeded  him 
on  the  throne.  The  other  immediately 


preceded  Myrsns,  the  father  of  Can« 
danles.  He  is  noticed  by  Knsebias, 
who  improperly  makes  him  the  imme- 
diate pxedeoessor  of  Candaales  (Boseb. 
Chron.  Can.,  Part  ii.  p.  322).  Th^ 
former  of  these  two  kings  is  probably 
the  "  old  king  Meles  "  of  Herodotna. 
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down  from  the  top,  and  having  seen  him  pick  it  np  and  carry 
it  back,  thought  over  what  he  had  witnessed,  and  formed  his 
plan.  He  climbed  the  rock  himself,  and  other  Persians 
foUowed  in  his  track,  until  a  large  number  had  mounted  to 
the  top.  Thus  was  Bardis  taken,'  and  given  up  entirely  to 
pillage. 

85.  With  respect  to  Croesus  himself,  this  is  what  befell  him 
at  the  taking  of  the  town.  He  had  a  son,  of  whom  I  made 
mention  above,  a  worthy  youth,  whose  only  defect  was  that 
he  was  deaf  and  dumb.  In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  Croesus 
had  done  the  utmost  that  be  could  for  him,  and  among  other 
plans  which  he  had  devised,  had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the 
oracle  on  his  behalf.  The  answer  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Pythoness  ran  thus : — 

*'  Ljdian,  wide-mling  monarch,  thoa  wondrooB  simple  Ctobsub, 
Wish  not  ever  to  bear  in  Xhj  palace  the  Toice  thoa  hast  prayed  for, 
Ctterin^  intelligent  sonnda.    Far  better  thy  son  should  be  silent ! 
Ah !  woe  worth  the  day  when  thine  ear  shall  first  list  to  his  accents.*' 

When  the  town  was  taken,  one  of  the  Persians  was  just 
going  to  kill  Croesus,  not  knowing  who  he  was.  Croesus  saw 
the  man  coming,  but  under  the  pressure  of  his  affliction,  did 
not  care  to  avoid  the  blow,  not  minding  whether  or  no  he  died 
beneath  the  stroke.     Then  this  son  of  his,  who  was  voiceless. 


'  Saidia  was  taken  a  seoond  time  in 
»!m«i«t  eiactlr  the  same  way  by 
UMTvas,  one  of  the  frenmvls  of  Antio- 
chM  the  Great  (Polyb.  Tii.  4-7). 

Thive  stories  were  cnrrsnt  as  to  the 
BMide  in  which  the  capture  by  Cytum 
wa«  effected. — 1.  This  of  Herodotns, 
which  Xenophon  followcsl  in  its  prin- 
ri|^  fealores  (Cyrpp.  viti.  ii.  §  1.13). 
>  t    That  of  C'toltss,  reported  also 


to  say,  possibly  that  of  Xanthns. 
Cyros,  it  was  said,  assented  to  a  tmcc, 
and  drew  off  his  army,  bot  the  ni^cht 
foUowinif  he  retomed,  and,  finding  the 
walls  ongnarded,  scaled  them  with 
ladders.  This  last  seems  likely  to 
have  been  the  Lydian  Teraion* 

Few  people  will  hesitate  to  prefer 
the  nairatire  of  Herodotns  to  the 
other  aocoants.  That  of  Ctesias  is  trio 


by    Polyvans  (Stfmt4»tc-  ▼"•  vi.  §  10),  pnerile   to  descnre  a  moment's  ron* 

which  m«de  Cyras  taktf  Kardis  by  the  sideration.     The  other,  which  rests  on 

»ilrirr«f(Khares,whosainri*«trdtohtm  |    no  aothority  but   that  of   Polyienos, 

Ut  alara   the  inhabitants  by  placinff  ■   makes  Cyras   frailty  of  a  fool  piece 


fi.'vree  «jf  men  on  lonff  polos,  and  ele-   |   of  treachery,  which  is  completely  aA 
r»tjnir  th^^  to  the  top  of  the  walls   ;   Tanance  with  the  character  borne  by 


iPtTPic.  Ksc«<rpt.  §  4).-S.  The  fc>l. 
kiwiair.  ffiTea  also  by  Poljrvaas  (ib.  C  2) 
—  «•  whai  aathorily  it  is  impos«>ibla 


him  alike  in  Oriental  and  in  GrrciaA 
stocy. 
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beholding  the  Persian  as  he  rushed  towards  Croesus,  in  the 
agony  of  his  fear  and  grief  burst  into  speech,  and  said,  **  Man, 
do  not  kill  Croesus."'  This  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever 
spoken  a  word,  but  afterwards  he  retained  the  power  of  speech 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

86.  Thus  was  Sardis  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  Croesus 
himself  fell  into  their  hands,  after  haying  reigned  fourteen 
years,  and  been  besieged  in  his  capital  fourteen  days ;  thus 
too  did  Croesus  fulfil  the  oracle,  which  said  that  he  should 
destroy  a  mighty  empire, — ^by  destroying  his  own.     Then  the 
Persians  who  had  made  Croesus  prisoner  brought  him  before 
Cyrus.    Now  a  vast  pile  had  been  raised  by  his  orders,  and 
Croesus,  laden  with  fetters,  was  placed  upon  it,  and  with  him 
twice  seven  of  the  sons  of  the  Lydians.     I  know  not  whether 
Cyrus  was  minded  to  make  an  offering  of  the  first-fruits  to 
some  god  or  other,  or  whether  he  had  vowed  a  vow  and  was 
performing  it,  or  whether,  as  may  well  be,  he  had  heard  that 
Croesus  was  a  holy  man,  and  so  wished  to  see  if  any  of  the 
heavenly  powers  would  appear  to  save  him  from  being  burnt 
alive.    However  it  might  be,  Cyrus  was  thus  engaged,  and 
Croesus  was  already  on  the  pile,  when  it  entered  his  mind  in 
the  depth  of  his  woe  that  there  was  a  divine  warning  in  the 
words  which  had  come  to  him  from  the  lips  of  Solon,  *'  No 
one  while  he  lives  is  happy."    When  this  thought  smote  him 
he  fetched  a  long  breath,  and  breaking  his  deep  silence, 
groaned  out  aloud,  thrice  uttering  the  name  of  Solon.     Cyrus 
caught  the  sounds,  and  bade  the  interpreters  inquire  of  Croesus 
who  it  was  he  called  on.     They  drew  near  and  asked  him,  but 
he  held  his  peace,  and  for  a  long  time  made  no  answer  to 
their  questionings,  until  at  length,  forced  to  ^ay  something, 
he  exclaimed,  "  One  I  would  give  much  to  see  converse  with 
every  monarch."    Not  knowing  what  he  mdant  by  this  reply, 
the  interpreters  begged  him  to  explain  himself;  and  as  they 
pressed  for  an  answer,  and  grew  to  be  troublesome,  he  told 
them  how,  a  long  time  before,  Solon,  an  Athenian,  had  come 
and  seen  all  his  splendour,  and  made  light  of  it;  and  how 
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whateyer  he  had  said  to  him  had  fallen  oat  exactly  as  he  fore^ 
showed,  although  it  was  nothing  that  especially  concerned 
him,  but  applied  to  all  mankind  alike,  and  most  to  those  who 
seemed  to  themselves  happy.  Meanwhile,  as  he  thus  spoke, 
the  pile  was  lighted,  and  the  outer  portion  began  to  blaze. 
Then  Cyrus,  hearing  from  the  interpreters  what  Croesus  had 
said,  relented,  bethinking  himself  that  he  too  was  a  man,  and 
that  it  was  a  fellow-man,  and  one  who  had  once  been  as 
blessed  by  fortune  as  himself,  that  he  was  burning  alive ; 
afraid,  moreover,  of  retribution,  and  full  of  the  thought  that 
whatever  is  human  is  insecure.  So  he  bade  them  quench  the 
blazing  fire  as  quickly  as  they  could,  and  take  down  Croesus 
and  the  other  Lydians,  which  they  tried  to  do,  but  the  flames 
were  not  to  be  mastered. 

87.  Then,  the  Lydians  say  that  Croesus,  perceiving  by  the 
efforts  made  to  quench  the  fire  that  Cyrus  had  relented,  and 
seeing  also  that  all  was  in  vain,  and  that  the  men  could  not 
get  the  fire  under,  called  with  a  loud  voice  upon  the  god 
Apollo,  and  prayed  him,  if  he  had  ever  received  at  his  hands 
any  acceptable  gift,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and  deliver  him  from 
his  present  danger.  As  thus  with  tears  he  besought  the  god, 
suddenly,  though  up  to  that  time  the  sky  had  been  clear  and 
the  day  without  a  breath  of  wind,'  dark '  clouds  gathered,  and 
the  storm  burst  over  their  heads  with  rain  of  such  violence, 
that  the  flames  were  speedily  extinguished.  Cyrus,  convince<l 
by  this  that  Croesus  was  a  good  man  and  a  favourite  of 
heaven,  asked  him  after  he  was  taken  off  the  pile,  **  Who  it 
was  that  had  persuaded  him  to  lead  an  army  into  his  country, 
and  so  become  his  foe  rather  than  continue  his  friend  ?  '*  to 
which  Crcesus  made  answer  as  follows :  **  What  I  did,  oh ! 
king,  was  to  thy  advantage  and  to  my  own  loss.  If  there  be 
blame,  it  rests  with  the  god  of  the  Greeks,  who  encouraged 


*  'Dm  Ulor  roniAaoera  rpffwded  ibii 
aridoai  m  oTer-mftrrrlloiM,  Mid 
mnitemtd  dbfwa  the  BUimole  omindor. 
mhif.  8e«  Ibe  fntcmtnt  of  Nic(»Ua« 
tnuulatod  mX  the  close 


of  ibe  Eimjr  on  the  Chrcniology  Mid 
Htetorjr  of  L^'dw.  The  wonU  of  thn 
the  originA)  arc,  **  x*<#>^  ^  ^^^X*  ^ 
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me  to  begin  the  war.  No  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  prefer  to 
peace  war,  in  which,  instead  of  sons  burying  their  fathers, 
fathers  bury  their  sons.    But  the  gods  willed  it  so."  ^ 

88.  Thus  did  Croesus  speak.  Cyrus  then  ordered  his  fetters 
to  be  taken  off,  and  made  him  sit  down  near  himself,  and  paid 
him  much  respect,  looking  upon  him,  as  did  also  the  courtiers, 
with  a  sort  of  wonder.  Croesus,  wrapped  in  thought,  uttered 
no  word.  After  a  while,  happening  to  turn  and  perceive  the 
Persian  soldiers  engaged  in  plundering  the  town,  he  said  to 
Cyrus,  "  May  I  now  tell  thee,  oh !  king,  what  I  have  in  my 
mind,  or  is  silence  best  ?  "  Cyrus  bade  him  speak  his  mind 
boldly.  Then  he  put  this  question :  "  What  is  it,  oh !  Cyrus, 
which  those  men  yonder  are  doing  so  busily  ?  "  *'  Plundering 
thy  city,"  Cyrus  answered,  "and  carrying  off  thy  riches." 
**  Not  my  city,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  nor  my  riches.  They 
are  not  mine  any  more.  It  is  thy  wealth  which  they  are 
pillaging." 

89.  Cyrus,  struck  by  what  Croesus  had  said,  bade  all  the 
court  to  withdraw,  and  then  asked  Croesus  what  he  thought  it 
best  for  him  to  do  as  regarded  the  plundering.  Croesus 
answered,  "  Now  that  the  gods  have  made  me  thy  slave,  oh ! 
Cyrus,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  my  part,  if  I  see  anything  to 
thy  advantage,  to  show  it  to  thee.  Thy  subjects,  the  Persians, 
are  a  poor  people  with  a  proud  spirit.  If  then  thou  lettest 
them  pillage  and  possess  themselves  of  great  wealth,  I  will  teU 


*  Modem  oritios  seem  not  to  have 
been  the  first  to  object  to  this  entire 
narratiye,  that  the  religion  of  the  Per- 
sians did  not  allow  the  burning  of 
human  beings  (vide  infrii,  iii.  16).  The 
objection  had  enidently  been  made  be- 
fore the  time  of  Nicolas  of  Damascus, 
who  meets  it  indirectly  in  his  narra- 
tive. The  Persians  (he  gives  us  to 
understand)  had  for  some  time  before 
this  neglected  the  precepts  of  Zoro- 
aster, and  allowed  his  ordinances  with 
respect  to  fire  to  fall  into  desuetude. 
The  miracle  whereby  CroBsns  was 
snatched  from  the  flames  reminded 
them  of  their  ancient  creed,  and  in- 


duced  them  to  re-establish  the  whole 
system  of  Zoroaster.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  whether  the  system 
of  Zoroaster  was  at  this  time  any  por- 
tion of  the  Persian  religion.  (See  the 
Critical  Essays,  Essay  v.) 

Ctesias,  in  his  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  Cyrus,  omitted  all  mention 
of  the  pile  and  the  fire.  According  to 
him,  thunder  and  lightning  were  sent 
from  heaven,  and  the  chains  of  Croesus 
miraculously  struck  oflf,  after  which 
Cyrus  treated  him  with  kindness,  as- 
signing  him  the  city  of  Barftn^  (Barc^ 
of  Justin,  i.  7)  for  his  residence.  See 
the  Persica  of  Ctesias  (Exceipt.  §  4). 


CBAf.  87-90.         CBCESUS  REPROACHES  THE  ORACLE.  21 5 

thee  what  thou  hast  to  expect  at  their  hands.  The  man  who 
gets  the  mo6t»  look  to  having  him  rebel  against  thee.  Now 
then,  if  my  words  please  thee,  do  thos,  oh !  king : — ^Let  some 
of  thy  body-guards  be  placed  as  sentinels  at  each  of  the  city 
pUeSy  and  let  them  take  their  booty  from  the  soldiers  as  they 
leave  the  town,  and  tell  them  that  they  do  so  because  the 
tenths  are  dae  to  Jupiter.  So  wilt  thou  escape  the  hatred 
they  would  feel  if  the  plunder  were  taken  away  from  them  by 
f«>rce ;  and  they,  seeing  that  what  is  proposed  is  just,  will  do 
it  willingly.*' 

90.  Cyrus  was  beyond  measure  pleased  with  this  advice,  so 
excellent  did  it  seem  to  him.  He  praised  Croesus  highly,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  body-guard  to  do  as  he  had  suggested. 
Then,  turning  to  Crcesus,  he  said,  "  Oh !  Crcesus,  I  see  that 
thoa  art  resolved  both  in  speech  and  act  to  show  thyself  a 
virtuous  prince :  ask  me,  therefore,  whatever  thou  wilt  as  a 
gift  at  this  moment"  Croesus  replied,  **  Oh !  my  lord,  if  thou 
wilt  suffer  me  to  send  these  fetters  to  the  god  of  the  Greeks, 
whom  I  onee  honoured  above  all  other  gods,  and  ask  him  if  it 
is  his  wont  to  deceive  his  benefactors, — ^that  will  be  the 
hig^iest  favour  thou  canst  confer  on  me."  Cyrus  upon  this 
inquired  what  charge  he  had  to  make  against  the  god.  Then 
Crceras  gave  him  a  full  account  of  all  his  projects,  and  of  the 
answers  of  the  oracle,  and  of  the  offerings  which  he  had  sent, 
on  which  he  dwelt  especiaUy,  and  told  him  how  it  was  the 
eneooragement  given  him  by  the  orade  which  had  led  him  to 
make  war  upon  Persia.  All  this  he  related,  and  at  the  end 
ai^atn  besoui^t  permission  to  reproach  the  god  with  his 
liehaviour.  Cyrus  answered  with  a  laugh,  "This  I  readily 
^;rant  thee,  and  whatever  else  thou  shalt  at  any  time  ask  at 
my  hands."  Crcesus,  finding  his  request  aUowed,  sent  certain 
Lydians  to  Delphi,  enjoining  them  to  lay  his  fetters  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  and  ask  the  god,  ''If  he  were  not 
ashamed  of  having  encouraged  him,  as  the  destined  destroyer 
of  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  to  begin  a  war  with  Persia,  of  which 
such  were  the  first-fruits  ?  "    As  they  said  this  they  werb  to 
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point  to  the  fetters ;  and  further  they  were  to  inquire,  "  if  it 
was  the  wont  of  the  Greek  gods  to  be  ungrateful  ?  " 

91.  The  Lydians  went  to  Delphi  and  delivered  their  message, 
on  which  the  Pythoness  is  said  to  have  replied — "  It  is'  not 
possible  even  for  a  god  to  escape  the  decree  of  destiny.  Croesus 
has  been  punished  for  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor,^  who,  when 
he  was  one  of  the  body-guard  of  the  Heraclides,  joined  in  a 
woman's  fraud,  and,  slaying  his  master,  wrongfully  seized 
the  throne.  Apollo  was  anxious  that  the  fall  of  Sardis  should 
not  happep  in  the  lifetime  of  CrcBsus,  but  be  delayed  to  his 
son's  days ;  he  could  not,  however,  persuade  the  Fates.'  All 
that  they  were  willing  to  allow  he  took  and  gave  to  Croesus. 
Let  Croesus  know  that  Apollo  delayed  the  taking  of  Sardis 
three  full  years,  and  that  he  is  thus  a  prisoner  three  years 
later  than  was  his  destiny.  Moreover  it  was  Apollo  who  saved 
him  from  the  burning  pile.  Nor  has  Croesus  any  right  to 
complain  with  respect  to  the  oracular  answer  which  he  re- 
ceived. For  when  the  god  told  him  that,  if  he  attacked  the 
Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty  empire,  he  ought,  if  he 
had  been  wise,  to  have  sent  again  and  inquired  which  empire 
was  meant,  that  of  Cyrus  or  his  own ;  but  if  he  neither  under- 
stood what  was  said,  nor  took  the  trouble  to  seek  for  enlighten- 
ment, he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  the  result.  Besides, 
he  had  misunderstood  the  last  answer  which  had  been  given 
him  about  the  mule.  Cyrus  was  that  mule.  For  the  parents 
of  Cyrus  were  of  different  races,  and  pf  different  conditions, — 
his  mother  a  Median  princess,  daughter  of  King  Astyages,  and 
his  father  a  Persian  and  a  subject,  who,  though  so  far  beneath 
her  in  all  respects,  had  married  his  royal  mistress." 


•  Vide  supra,  oh.  13. 

*  Mr.  Grote  remarks  with  great 
truth  on  this  passage-r-"  It  is  rarely 
that  these  sapreme  goddesses  or  hyper, 
gcddesses — for  the  gods  themselves 
must  submit  to  them — are  brought 
into  BQch  distinct  light  and  action  : 
usually  they  are  kept  in  the  dark, 
or  are  left  to  be  understood  as  the 
unseen  stumbling-block  in  cases  of  ex. 


treme  incomprehensibility;  and  it  is 
dijBScult  clearly  to  determine  where 
the  Greeks  conceived  sovereign  power 
to  reside,  in  respect  to  the  gOTemmeot 
of  the  world.  But  here  the  sovereignty 
pf  the  Marw,  and  the  subordinate 
agency  of  the  gods,  are  unequivocally 
9€t  forth"  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
262). 


CttAr.  91,92.  VAKIOUS  OFFERINGS  OF  CR(ESUS.  21/ 

Soch  was  the  answer  of  the  Pythoness.  The  Lydians 
returned  to  Sardis  and  communicated  it  to  Croesus,  who 
confessed,  on  hearing  it,  that  the  fault  was  his,  not  the  god's. 
Sach  was  the  way  in  which  Ionia  was  first  conquered,  and  so 
was  the  empire  of  Croesus  brought  to  a  close. 

92.  Besides  the  offerings  which  have  been  already  mentioned, 
there  are  many  others  in  various  parts  of  Greece  presented  by 
Croraus;  as  at  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  where  there  is  a  golden 
tripod,  dedicated  by  him  to  Ismenian  Apollo;''  at  Ephesus, 
where  the  golden  heifers  and  most  of  the  columns  are  his 
^fi ;  and  at  Delphi,  in  the  temple  of  Pronaia,^  where  there  is 
a  huge  shield  in  gold,  which  he  gave.  All  these  offerings 
Were  still  in  existence  in  my  day ;  many  others  have  perished : 
among  them  those  which  he  dedicated  at  Branchid®  in 
Milesia,  equal  in  weight,  as  I  am  informed,  and  in  all  respects 
like  to  tliose  at  Delphi.  The  Delphian  presents,  and  those 
M*nt  to  Amphiaraiis,  came  from  his  own  private  property, 
iKfing  the  first-fruits  of  the  fortune  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father;  his  other  offerings  came  from  the  riches  of  an 
<^nemy,  who,  before  he  moimted  the  throne,  headed  a  party 
a;;ain8t  him,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  crown  of  Lydia 
for  Pantaleon.  This  Pantaleon  was  a  son  of  Alyattes,  but  by 
a  different  mother  from  Croesus ;  for  the  mother  of  Croesus 
was  a  Carian  woman,  but  the  mother  of  Pantaleon  an  Ionian. 
When,  by  the  appointment  of  his  father,  Croesus  obtained 
the  kingly  dignity,*  he  seized  the  man  who  had  plotted  against 

*  Thft  rivpr   InnAiiiiM   washed   the   |       '  This  has  been  supponod  to  mean 
f4M«  of  the  hill  OB  which  this  temple   ,   thai  Aljattes  associated  CnsMnii  with 
mitMsd   {VmoM.  is.   10,  2);    hence  the   ' 
I'hraae  **kmeBiaa  Apollo.*'   Compare 
PiU^mmm  Minerva  (snpra,  oh.  62). 

*  The  temple  of  Kiaenra  at  Delphi 
•tuod  m  fnmt  of  the  great  temple  of 
Apollo.  Benoe  the  Delphian  Minerra 
was  called  MiaerraPronaia(BftkT^vpk 
r09  raev  ff^fsi^  as  Harpocration 
•ajs).  Vide  tnfira,  riii.  37.  Fisasanias 
mraticBS  that  the  shield  was  no  t<in|{er 
thrnn  IB  his  dar.  It  had  been  carried 
off  hj  PHilooi^ias,  the  Phociaa  gmieral 
ia  the  Sacrad  War  (INias.  s.  riii.  {  t). 


him  in  the  goremment  (nee  WccMoliiiif 
and  Bihr  in  loo.  Also  Clinton's  F.  H. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  S63).  Bat  there  are  no  snfll. 
cient  groonds  for  each  an  opinion. 
Association,  common  enoogh  in  Kgypt, 
was  rery  rareljr  practised  in  the  Kast 
nntil  the  time  of  the  Sassanian  princes  i 
and  does  not  seem  erer  to  obtain  nnlomi 
when*  the  toccvwuion  is  doubt fol.  Kor 
would  it  hare  bron  likel/  that,  during 
a  joint.reiga  with  his  &ther,  Cnmnt 
should  hare  treated  the  partisan  of  his 
brother  with  soch  sererit/.      Hero* 
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him,  and  broke  him  upon  the  wheel.  His  property,  which 
he  had  previously  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  Croesus 
applied  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  This  is  all  I  shall  say 
about  his  offerings. 

93.  Lydia,  unlike  most  other  countries,  scarcely  offers  any 
wonders  for  the  historian  to  describe,  except  the  gold-dust 
which  is  washed  down  from  the  range  of  Tmolus.  It  has, 
however,  one  structure  of  enormous  size,  only  inferior  to  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  ^  and  Babylon.  This  is  the  tomb  of 
Alyattes,^  the  father  of  Croesus,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  of 


dotoB  nndoubtedlj  intends  to  apeak  of 
tho  nomination  of  GroesUB  bj  Alyattes 
as  his  snccessor  npon  the  throne.  The 
verb  nsed  is  the  same  as  that  which 
occurs  below  (ch.  208) »  where  the 
nomination  of  Cambjses  by  Gyms  is 
mentioned. 

^  The  colossal  size  of  themonnments 
in  Egypt  is  snfficiently  known.  They 
increased  in  size  as  the  power  of  Egypt 
advanced.  The  great  importance  of 
proportion  is  at  once  felt  in  examining 
them ;  for  thongh  the  colamns,  as  in 
the  Great  Hall  of  Ejimak,  are  so  large 
— ^the  centre  avenne  of  twelve  being 
69  ft.  5  in.  highi  with  the  abacus  and 
plinth,  and  the  lateral  ones  (once  122 
in  nnmber)  being  45  ft.  8  in.  high — 
they  hare  a  pleasing  as  well  as  a  grand 
effect.  Withont  t^t  most  important 
feature,  proportion  (now  best  under- 
stood in  Italy),  they  would  be  mon- 
strous and  disagreeable.  The  taste 
for  colossal  statues  is  often  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  Egyptian;  but  the 
Greeks  had  some  as  large  as,  and  even 
larger  than,  any  in  Egypt,  that  of 
Olympian  Jove  being  60  ft.  high,  and 
the  Colossus  of  fihodes  105  ft.  (See 
Flaxman,  Loot.  iz.  p.  219.)  Pausanias 
(iii.  19)  mentions  one  ox  ApoUo  80 
cubits  (45  feet)  high.— [G.  W.] 

^  The  following  account  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  this  monument, 
which  still  exists  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Hermus,  near  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Sardis,  is  g^ven  by  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton (Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  145.6)  t— 

<*One  mile  south  of  this  spot  we 


reached  the  principal  tumulus,  gene> 
rally  designated  as  the  tomb  of  Haly- 
attes.  It  took  us  about  ten  minntfa 
to  ride  round  its  base,  which  would 
g^ve  it  a  circumference  of  nearly  half 
a  mile.  Towards  the  north  it  oonsists 
of  the  natural  rock,  a  white  horison- 
tally-stratified  earthy  limestone,  cut 
away  so  as  to  appear  as  part  of  the 
structure.  The  upper  portion  is  sand 
and  gravel,  apparently  brought  from 
the  bed  of  the  Hermus.  Several  deep 
ravines  have  been  worn  by  time  and 
weather  in  its  sides,  particularly  on 
that  to  the  south  :  we  followed  one  of 
these  as  affording  a  better  footing 
than  the  smooth  grass,  as  we  ascended 
to  the  summit.  Here  we  found  the 
remains  of  a  foundation  nearly  eigh- 
teen feet  square,  on  the  north  d  which 
was  a  huge  circular  stone,  ten  feet  in 
diameter,  with  a  flat  bottom  and  a 
raised  edge  or  lip,  evidently  placed 
there  as  an  ornament  on  the  ^>ex 
of  the  tumulus.  Herodotus  says  that 
phalli  were  erected  upon  the  summit 
of  some  of  these  tumuli,  of  which  this 
may  be  one ;  but  Mr.  Strickland  sup* 
poses  that  a  rude  representation  of  the 
human  face  might  be  traced  on  its 
weather-beaten  surface.  In  oonse- 
quence  of  the  ground  sloping  to  the 
south,  this  tumulus  i^pears  much 
higher  when  viewed  from  the  side  of 
Sardis  than  from  any  other.  It  rises 
at  an  angle  of  about  22^,  and  is  a  con- 
spicuous object  on  all  sides.'* 

Recently  the  mound  has  been  more 
exactly  measured  by  M.  Spiegenthal, 
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immetiBe  blocka  of  stone,  the  rest  being  a  vast  moand  of  earth. 
It  was  raised  by  the  joint  laboor  of  the  tradeBmen,  handi- 


ib  of  Alf UU*.    Btpolchnl  Oumbn. 


PnUHun  Consul  at  SmjTDS,  who  has  |  with  the  rouf^h  estinikte  of  Mr.  Haltii]- 
aimo  onfall;  explored  the  interior.  ton.  He  gives  the  average  diameter 
Bim    mMsiirBiiiBnta   afarikinglf   agree  |  of  the  monnd  as  about  S&O  metnt,  or 
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craftsmen,  and  courtesans  of  Sardis,  and  had  at  the  top  five 
stone  piUars,  which  remained  to  my  day,  with  inscriptions  cut 
on  them,®  showing  how  much  of  the  work  was  done  by  each 
class  of  workpeople.  It  appeared  on  measurement  that  the 
portion  of  the  courtesans  was  the  largest.    The  daughters  of 


281  yards,  which  produces  a  circain- 
f  erence  of  almost  exactly  half  a  mile. 
In  the  interior,  into  which  he  drove  a 
gallery  or  tunnel,  he  was  fortxmate 
enough  to  discover  a  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, composed  of  large  blocks  of  white 
marble,     highly     polished,     situated 
almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the 
tumulus.      The  chamber   was  some- 
what more  than  11  feet  long,  nearly 
8  feet  broad,  and  7  feet  high.    It  was 
empty,  and  contained  no  sign  of  any 
inscription  or  sarcophagus.  The  mound 
outside  the  chamber  showed  traces  of 
many    former   excavations.      It   was 
pierced  with  galleries,  atid  contained  a 
great  quantity  of  bones,  partly  human, 
partly  those  of  animals ;  also  a  quan- 
tity of  ashes,  and  abundant  fragments 
of  urns.    No  writing  was  discovered 
on  any  of  these,  or  indeed  in  the  whole 
mound,  nor  any  firagment  of  metal 
with  the  exception  of  a  nail,  a  relic  of 
former  explorers.     Undoubtedly  the 
chamber  had  been  rifled  at  a  remote 
period,  and  the  mound  had  been  used 
in  post-Lydian  times  as  a  place  of 
general    sepulture.      Hence    the    re- 
mains of  urns,  and  the  human  bones 
and   ashes.     The  animal    bones   are 
more  difficult  of  explanation.    There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  marble 
chamber  was  the  actual  resting-place 
of  the  Lydian  king.     Its  dimensions 
agree  nearly  with  those  of  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  of  Cyrus.     (See  note  to 
book  i.  ch.  214.)     The  tomb  was  pro- 
bably plundered  for  the  sake  of  the 
gold  which  it  contained,  either  by  the 
Greeks,  or  by  some  one  of  the  many 
nations  who  have  at  different  periods 
held  poaseosion  of  Asia  Minor.     It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  internal 
oonstmotion  of  the  mound  was  not 
found  by  M.  Spiegenthal  in  any  way 
to  rpsemble  that  of  the  famous  tomb 
of  Tantalnsi  near   Smyrna,  explored 


by  M.  Texier.  (See  Texier*s  Asie 
Mineure,  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  et  seq. ;  and 
for  M.  Spiegenthal's  account  of  his 
excavations,  see  the  Monatsbericht  der 
Kdnigl.  Preussisch.  Academie  der 
Wissenschaften  zu  Berlin,  Dec  1854. 
pp.  700-702.) 

According  to  M.  Texier,  the  height 
of  the  mound  is  80  metres  (90  yards), 
and  the  cubic  contents  2,650,800 metres. 
(Asie  Mineure,  vol.  iii.  p.  21.) 

Besides  the  barrow  of  AlyiUtes  tiiere 
are  a  vast  number  of  ancient  tumuli 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gygaxuu  lake. 
Three  or  four  of  these  are  scarcely 
inferior  in  size  to  that  of  Alyattes 
(see  Chandler's  Tour  in  Asia  Minor, 
ch.  78,  p.  802).  These  may  be  the 
tombs  of  the  other  Lydian  kings. 

[The  monument  in  question,  with  a 
stone  basement,  and  a  mound  above, 
is  very  similar  to  the  constructed 
tombs  of  Etruria,  and  to  some  in 
Greece,  as  that  of  Menecratas  at 
Corfu,  and  others.  The  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Mycensd  is  also  suppoeed 
by  Canina  to  have  been  capped  with 
a  mound;  and  he  is  quite  ri^t  in 
thinking  it  could  not  have  been  a 
treasury' (as  it  is  called  of  AtreosV 
being  outside  the  city.  Indeed,  in  the 
same  locality  are  the  remains  of  other 
similar  monuments,  not  certainly  so 
many  treasuries,  but  tombs.  The  five 
olpoi  on  that  of  Alyattes  may  have 
been  like  those  on  the  tomb  of  Anms 
at  Albano,  miscalled  <  of  the  Horatii.' 

The  statement  about  the  Lydian 
women  is  one  of  those  for  which 
Herodotus  'cannot 
G.  W.] 

s  This  is  thought  to  be  a  Tery 
early  mention  of  writing.  Alyattcti 
died  B.C.  568  ;  but  even  the  Greeks 
had  letters  long  before  that  time. — 
[G.  W.] 


Chat.  93,  M.       CUSTOMS  AND  INVENTIONS  OF  THE  LTDIANa       22 1 

t!ie  oommon  people  in  Lydia,  one  and  all,  ptursae  this  traffic, 
wishing  to  collect  money  for  their  portions.  They  continue 
the  practice  till  they  marry ;  and  are  wont  to  contract  them- 
^<ilTe8  in  marriage.  The  tomb  is  six  stades  and  two  plethra 
in  circamference ;  its  breadth  is  thirteen  plethra.  Close  to 
the  tomb  is  a  large  lake,  which  the  Lydians  say  is  never  dry/ 
Thev  call  it  the  Lake  Gygsa. 

94.  The  Lydians  have  very  nearly  the  same  customs  as  the 
(t  reeks,  with  the  exception  that  these  last  do  not  bring  up 
their  girls  in  the  same  way.  So  Car  as  we  have  any  know- 
It  ilge,  they  were  the  first  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold 
and  silver  coin,^  and  the  first  who  sold  goods  by  retail.  They 
claim  also  the  invention  of  all  the  games  which  are  common 
to  them  with  the  Greeks.  These  they  declare  that  they 
invented  about  the  time  when  they  colonised  Tyrrhenia,  an 
f  Vent  of  which  they  give  the  following  account.  In  the  days 
c»f  Atys  the  son  of  Manes,*  there  was  great  scarcity  through 
the  whole  land  of  Lydia.  For  some  time  the  Lydians  bore 
the  affliction  patiently,  but  finding  that  it  did  not  pass  away, 
Xhvj  set  to  work  to  devise  remedies  for  the  evil.  Various 
<*xpedient8  were  discovered  by  various  persons;    dice,   and 


*  This    laki*    ia  still  %  mnArkable  {   msde  the  latter  people  the  inrentoni 
fftttoFD   m    the   soeiie.      (Hamilton's   >   of  coining?).     Pheidon,  who  is  alHo  mid 

to    have    introdacf^d    the    ^^(inetan 
Btaadard  of  woi^^ts  from  Asia,  may 


A«ia  Minor,   !.   p.    145;   Fellow^   p. 
2!s» )     It    is    nentioned    hj    Hooter 
II   xz.  992). 

*  This  statement  was  made  aluo  hj 
XeaophuMS  of  Colophon  (Pollux,  ix. 
T  .  I  89),  and  is  repeated  by  Ensta* 
tK  as  (ad  DioiiTS.  PencK^t.  r.  8^10). 
O'hrr  writen  ascribed  the  invrotiim 
t«i  nMtm  L  kiaff  of  Ariros  (Ktym. 


hare  been  the  first  to  strike  coins  in 
Rnrapoan  Gre^^re.  The  amiertion  of 
I  Plutarch  cannot  possibly  be  receirrd. 
See  Note  B  at  the  end  oif  the  Tolume. 
*  A  name  resembling  that  of  the 
King  of  Lydia,  ifani*«,  ic  foond  in  the 
early  irsditi<tns  of  many  pc«ople.     In 


MairB-    Ad    voc.    ifitkUnt;     Polios,  '    Efrypt   the  first   king  was  Meneg,   of 

1     iL    c).      Aooocdinif    to    Platarch,  '    whom  Jfan^m«,  the  rrpnted  inrmtor 

T>*— s  ooiaed  money  at  Atltens  some  i   of  mosic,  was  snpfMwed  to  hare  lM>4*n 

o-otoTMS  earlier  (Thes.  c.  Xf»).  ,   the  Mm.     Crete  had  its  Mtnos  ;   India 

It  IS  probable  that  the  Greeks  de-  its   ifaaa ;    Germany   its   first    Man, 

hr«d  their  first  kwiwlcdire  ^t  coined  Jfannuj  ;    and    trsres    of   the    name 

vm  «M*T  frnm  the  Asiatics  with  whom  («rr or   in   other  early  hiMoric*.     S<*e 

th^y  came  into  contact  in  Asia  Hiwir,  Plot,  de  la.  s.  21,  who  mrntiuns  the 

r  tb^r  Lydians  or  Phrrfrians  (a  trsdi-  '    Phrygian  Man*-*.'  [^G.  W.^ 
diUem  meatumad  ta   i\>Uajt,  1.   s.  c. 
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huckle-bones,  and  ball,^  and  all  such  games  were  inyented, 
except  tables,  the  invention  of  which  they  do  not  claim  as 
theirs.  The  plan  adopted  against  the  famine  was  to  engage 
in  games  one  day  so  entirely  as  not  to  feel  any  craving  for 
food,  and  the  next  day  to  eat  and  abstain  from  games.  In 
this  way  they  passed  eighteen  years.  Still  the  affliction 
continued  and  even  became  more  grievous.  So  the  king 
determined  to  divide  the  nation  in  half,  and  to  make  the  two 
portions  draw  lots,  the  one  to  stay,  the  other  to  leave  the 
land.    He  would  continue  to  reign  over  those  whose  lot  it 


'  The  ball  was  a  yexy  old  gune,  and 
it  waa  doubtlesa  mrented  in  'Egypt, 
as  Plato  says.  It  is  mentioned  bj 
Homer  (Od.  viii.  372),  and  it  was 
known  in  Eg^ypt  long  before  his  time, 
in  the  twelfth  dynastj,  or  about  2000 
B.C.,  as  were  the  irc0'<roi,  ^^<,  latrun- 
culi,  calculi,  or  counters,  nsed  in  a 
game  resembling  our  draughts,  with 
two  sets  of  men,  or  '*  dogs,"  of  differ- 
ent colours.  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Homer  (Od.  i.  107,  and  Plut.  de 
Isid.  B.  12,  **ircTTcfa").  Athenssus 
(Deipn.  i.  10,  p.  19)  reproyes  Hero- 
dotua  for  ascribing  the  invention  of 
games  to  the  Lydians.  The  Greek 
board,  &^a|,  or  abacus,  had  fiye  lines, 
sometimes  twelve,  like  that  of  the 
Romans,  whence  duodecim  scripta  was 
the  name  they  gave  to  their  cdvetts,  or 
board,  and  the  moves  were  sometimes 
decided  by  dice. 

Greek  dice,  ic^jBoi,  tessera,  were  like 
our  own,  with  six  numbers — 6  and  1, 
6  and  2,  4  and  3,  being  generally  on 
the  opposite  sides.  Instead  of  two, 
they  threw  three  dice,  whence  rpU 
l{,  "three  sices,"  and  icvfios  was  the 
"ace."  They  were  probably  at  first 
only  numbered  on  four  sides,  whence 
the  name,  corrupted  from  rAro'apa. 
This  waa  the  case  with  some  (utragali, 
the  2  and  6  being  omitted  (Jul.  Poll. 
Onom.  iz.  7),  but  these  were  usually 
without  numbers,  and  were  simply 
the  original  knuckle-bones  of  sheep. 
They  were  also  called  "tali,"  and  in 
playing  woit)  generally  five  (whence 
vcrraAiO/(fty),  a  number,  like  the  five 


lines  on  the  old  Greek  abacus,  taken 
from  the  fingers  of  the  hand.     Some- 
times CLstragaU  were  made,    of    tfao 
same  form  as  the  bone,  of  stone,  metal, 
iyory,   or  glass;   and  I  have  one  of 
these  last  from  Athens,  which  is  only 
0}  in.  long.    The  game  is  represented 
in  a  painting  found  at  Herculanenm, 
and  in  sculpture ;  and  Pliny   (xxxiy. 
8)  mentions  a  famous  group  in  bronse 
by   Polycletus,   of   two  naked  boy  9, 
called  the  ostrojiraltsonies,  then  in  the 
Atrium  of  Titus,  evidently  the  same 
subject  represented  in  stone  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  loser  biting  his 
companion's  arm.    The  games  of  tali 
and  iesserm  were  chiefly  confined  to 
children,  women,  and  old  men  (Cic.  de 
Senect.  16,  ed  Par.).      TlMt  of  odd 
and    eyen,     **pa;r     ei    impar^^    was 
thought  still  more  puerile,  and  is  com- 
pared by  Horace  to  riding  on  a  stick, 
or  "arundine  longA"  (Sat.  ii.iii.  247>. 
Beans,  nuts,  almonds,  or  coins  frevo 
used  in  playing  it ;  and  another  game 
is  mentioned  by  J.  Pollux  (ix.  7)  of 
throwing  coins  or  bones  witlun  a  ring, 
or  into  a  hole,  called  rpiwa.     Odd  and 
eyen,  and  the  modem  Italian  mora, 
were  yery  ancient  Eg^yptian  garner. 
In  the  latter  the  Romans  were  said 
'  "mieare  digiiis"    Cicero,  de  Diy.  ii. 
s&ys,  "  quid  enim  son  est  ?  idem  pro- 
pemodum    quod    micare,  quod    talos 
jacere,  quod  tesseras ;   and  in  Off.  iii., 
that    one   with   whcm    "ta    temtHnis 
mices,"  for  an  honest  man,  had  become 
a  proverb. — [Q.  W.] 
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fihoold  be  to  remain  behind ;  the  emigrants  should  have  his 
son  Tyrrhdnns  for  their  leader.  The  lot  was  cast,  and  they 
who  had  to  emigrate  went  down  to  Smyrna,  and  built  them- 
selves ships/  in  which,  after  they  had  put  on  board  all  needful 
storee,  they  sailed  away  in  search  of  new  homes  and  better 
sustenance.  After  sailing  past  many  countries  they  came  to 
Umbria,*  where  they  built  cities  for  themselves,  and  fixed 
their  residence.  Their  former  name  of  Lydians  they  laid 
aside,  and  called  themselves  after  the  name  of  the  king*s  son, 
who  led  the  colony,  Tyrrhenians.^ 

95.  Thus  far  I  have  been  engaged  in  showing  how  the 
Lydians  were  brought  under  the  Persian  yoke.  The  course 
of  my  history  now  compels  me  to  inquire  who  this  Cyrus  was 
l>y  whom  the  Lydian  empire  was  destroyed,  and  by  what 
means  the  Persians  had  become  the  lords  paramount  of  Asia. 
And  herein  I  shall  follow  those  Persian  authorities  whose 
object  it  appears  to  be  not  to  magnify  the  exploits  of  Cyrus, 
but  to  relate  the  simple  truth.  I  know  besides  three  ways  in 
which  the  story  of  Cyrus  is  told,  all  differing  from  my  own 
narrative. 

The  Assyrians  had  held  the  Empire  of  Upper  Asia  for  the 
space  of  five  hundred  and  twenty  years,'  when  the  Medes  set 

*  Efrrvn  undrratand*  thii  pamage  modem  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom, 

to  aaavrt  tbat  the  Lydiant  obtained  {  and   to  place  them  on  the  Adriatic 

vmeb  from  the  Greeks  of  Smjna,  i  The    arriTal  of   the   Tjnrfaenians  on 

aad  hoildii  opon  it  the  conclosion  that  !  their  thoreii  extends  them  to  the  op. 

the  LTdiaas  wero  at  no  time  a  sea-  |  podte  coast,  and  makes  Tascaay  also 

fmrum  people.      (Asiat.  Nat.   rol.   i.  ;  a  pari  of  their  ooontry.     HrriKlotus 

p.   106.    B.  T.)     Bat  ^iix«mHIw  has  <  knows  of  no  Italian  nations  except  the 

nersr  tlie   sense   of   procnring  from  I  Tjrrhenians,  the  Umbrians,  the  Vene* 

imtik^r.     Where  it  means  procnring  tians   (Heneti)»  the  (Enotriaas,    and 


at  all,  it  is  always  procuring  bj  one's      the  Messapians. 

skill  and  enterprise.   (Cf .  Rophocl.  >  The  whole  storj  of  the  Lydian 


niL  29S.     Xen.  Cyrap.  111.  ii.  §  15.)         colonisation  of  Etmria  is  conKtden*d 
*  The  Umbria  of  Herodotas,  as  Nie.   '   in  the  flrrt   Essay  appended  to  this 


b«hr  ofasrrree  (Hist,  of  B<nne,  vol.  i.  i   book, 

p.  142.  B.  T )"  is  of  large  and  inde.  j       *  The  520   years  of  nprt)dotas   in 

ftaite  extent.**     It  appears  to  iaclnde  !   this  place  nndoobtedly  reprc>>ent  the 

alawal  the  whole  of  Northern  Italy.  (more  exact)  626  of  ilerosos.      (Pr. 

1 1  Is  frvim  the  moon  abore  the  Um.  11.)     The  entire  subject  of  Affurnan 

that  the  Alpis  and  the  Carpis  ChnmoUigT  is  discoased  in  the  Critical 

telo  the  Daanbe  (it.  49).    This  Essays,  Essay  rii. 


wvald  seem   to  assign   to   them  the 
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tlin  (ixample  of  reyott  from  thieir  anthoriipr.  Thej  took  anns 
for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom,  ami  foo^t  a  battle  with  the 
AHHyrianfl,  in  which  thej  behaved  with  audi  gallantry  as  to 
Mliako  off  the  yoke  of  servitiide,  and  to  beccNoie  a  free  people. 
Upon  th()ir  success  the  other  nations  also  revolted  and  regained 
tlinir  indopondence. 

00.  Thus  the  nations  over  that  whole  extent  of  eoontry 
olilaitiod  tho  blessing  of  self-governments  but  they  fell  again 
tuulor  tho  sway  of  kings,  in  the  manner  which  I  will  now 
rnhit<>.  There  was  a  certain  Mede  named  I>eioces^  son  of 
PhraorU^H,  a  man  of  much  wisdom,  who  had  ccnceived  the 
ihmin^  of  obtaining  to  himself  the  sovereign  power.  In 
fttrihoraiuH)  of  his  ambition,  therefore,  he  fcxmed  and  carried 
(uii)  (^XiHMition  the  following  scheme.  As  the  Medes  at  that 
I  lino  dwi^t  in  soattored  villages  without  any  central  authority, 
\\\\\\  hiwloHHUOHH  in  consequence  prevailed  throughout  the  land, 
hpiooim,  >vh()  waH  already  a  man  of  mark  in  his  own  village, 
npplioti  hltuHolf  witli  greater  zeal  and  earnestness  than  ever 
Mwvx^  to  tho  practieo  of  justice  among  his  fellows.  It  was  his 
iMiuvlolion  that  juntice  and  injustice  are  engaged  in  perpetual 
Nviu*  Nvtth  ouo  another.  He  therefore  began  this  course  of 
iMiuduot.  and  proKontly  the  men  of  his  village,  observing  his 
lniof:iK,v>  ohono  him  to  be  the  arbiter  of  all  their  disputes. 
Uoni  on  obtaining  tho  sovereign  power,  he  showed  Imoself  an 
hononi  and  an  upright  judge,  and  by  these  means  gained  such 
orottti  Nvith  hin  foUow-oitizens  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
\\\\m\  who  livod  in  tho  surrounding  villages.  They  had  long 
hoon  >4\»IToring  finnn  unjust  and  oppressive  judgments;  so 
I  hut.  whon  iht\v  hoard  of  tlie  singular  uprightness  of  Deioces, 
(nut  tif  tho  oquity  of  hiH  decisions,  they  joyfully  had  recourse 
(o  \\\\\\  In  tho  variouH  quiurrols  and  suits  that  arose,  until  at 
hint  thoy  oatno  to  put  ooufidonce  in  no  one  else. 

07.  Tiio  munhor  of  complaints  brought  before  him  con- 
llnnally  inoroaHit\f*.  as  ptH)ple  learnt  more  and  more  the 
rnhnimM  iif  hiH  judgnumts,  Deioces,  feeling  himself  now  all 
Important,  announced  that  he  did  not  intend  any  longer  to 
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hear  causes,  and  appeared  no  more  in  the  seat  in  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  sit  and  administer  justice.  "  It  did 
not  square  with  his  interests,"  he  said,  "  to  spend  the  whole 
<lav  in  regulating  other  men's  affairs  to  the  neglect  of  his 
uwn«**  Hereupon  robbery  and  lawlessness  broke  out  afresh, 
and  prevailed  through  the  country  even  more  than  hereto- 
fore; wherefore  the  Medes  assembled  from  all  quarters,  and 
hf  Id  a  consultation  on  the  state  of  affairs.  The  speakers,  as  I 
think,  were  chiefly  friends  of  Deioces.  **  We  cannot  possibly," 
they  said,  "  go  on  living  in  this  country  if  things  continue  as 
they  now  are ;  let  us  therefore  set  a  king  over  us,  that  so  the 
land  may  be  well  governed,  and  we  ourselves  may  be  able  to 
att«fnd  to  our  own  affairs,  and  not  be  forced  to  quit  our 
(*oantry  on  account  of  anarchy."  The  assembly  was  persuaded 
I'V  these  arguments,  and  resolved  to  appoint  a  king. 

98.  It  followed  to  determine  who  should  be  chosen  to  the 
< office.  When  this  debate  began  the  claims  of  Deioces  and  his 
Itraises  were  at  once  in  every  mouth ;  so  that  presently  all 
a;^Teed  that  he  should  be  king.  Upon  this  he  required  a 
jialace  to  be  built  for  him  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  a  guard  to 
)if  given  him  for  his  person.  The  Medes  complied,  and  built 
Lim  a  strong  and  large  palace,*  on  a  spot  which  he  himself 
Ix>inted  out,  and  likewise  gave  him  liberty  to  choose  himself  a 
Ujdy*guard  from  the  whole  nation.^    Thus  settled  ui)on  the 


'  The  mjml  pAlAee  at  Ai^batana  ts  •pimton,  prcrioiui  to  the  meoewcta  of 

m  il  bj  Polybioi  to  hare  bo<*o  7  stAdr*  '    Dahao,  whi*ther  they  ihall  adopi  an 

mu4v  than  f«mr-ftfths  of  a  mile)  in  j   oligarchical,  a  democratioal,  or  a  moo* 

r  mmff*renoe  <  x.  xxrit.  9) ;    hat  his  i   archical  form  of  govemment ;  or  it 

J«-i<npCKm    trten    pn>babljr   to   the  may  bo  otmipared  to  the  Cjrropaedia  of 


cafntal  of  Mtduk  Mayna^  rathrr  than 
Che  (lo.called)  citj  of  Dritjcpn. 


Xraophoo,  who  beaatifailj  and  elabo- 
rat«*l3r    world    out    an    ideal    which 


*  I  oannot  rpfrain  from  timn^cribing  Herudotoi  exhibite   in  brief  outline. 

t^.«»  ^scrlk>nt  coounent  of   Mr.  Grr>te  ,    The  ttorf  of  Dririor*«  describee  what 

( r.  this  passage.     Ur  <>b«erTes  : — **  (>f  may  be  callcHl  the  dcsptit's  progress, 

' '  ••  rsal  history  of  Dridcrv  we  cannot  fimt  as  candidate,  and  afterwards  as 

ti^  aaad   to  know  anything;   for  the  |   folly  established  .  •  .  Deiooee  begins 

T  **  wting    nanatiTe    of    HmidoCos  'like    a    clever    Greek    among    other 


I  '•"««>nts  to  tts  in  all  prunts  (trvcian  (jreeks,  equal,   fm<*,   and  disorderlr  i 

••■  i«-ty  nod  ideas,  not  Oriental :  it  is  he  is  athirst  for  d^pfHism  from  the 

I  «.••  the  discossMjn  wh«ch  the  hintorian  ,   Unrtnning*  aacI  is  forward  m  manifest* 

»Mnb««  to  the    seven   Penoan  coo-  1   ing   his    rrctitnde    and    jnstioe,    'ifl 
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throne,  he  farther  required  them  to  build  a  single  great  city, 
and,  disregarding  the  petty  towns  in  which  they  had  formerly 
dwelt,  make  the  new  capital  the  object  of  their  chief  attention. 
The  Medes  were  again  obedient,  and  built  the  city  now  called 
Agbatana,^  the  walls  of  which  are  of  great  size  and  strength, 


beseenui  a  oandidste  for  oommand;* 
he  passoB  into  a  despot  by  the  public 
Tote,  and  reoeiyes  what  to  the  Greeks 
was  the  great  symbol  and  instra- 
ment  of  such  transition,  a  personal 
bodj-guard;  he  ends  by  organising 
both  the  maohinexy  and  the  etiquette 
of  a  despotism  in  the  Oriental  fashion, 
like  the  Cyms  of  Xenophon ;  only  that 
both  these  authors  mainti^  the  su. 
periority  of  their  Grecian  ideal  OTer 
Oriental  reality,  by  ascribing  both  to 
Deioces  and  Cyms  a  just,  systematic, 
and  laborious  administration,  such  as 
their  own  experience  did  not  present 
to  them  in  Asia."  (Vol.  iii.  pp.  SOT- 
SOS.  See  also  Note*  of  the  latter 
papre.) 

*  I  have  retained  the  form  Agba- 
tana,  g^ven  by  Herodotus,  in  place  of 
the  more  usual  Ecbatana  of  other 
authors,  as  being  nearer  to  the  Persian 
original,  which  (in  the  inscriptions)  is 
Hagmatdna.  (Behistun  Inscrip.  Col. 
n.  Par.  13).  It  is  curious  that  the 
Greeks  should  have  caught  the  ortho- 
graphy so  nearly,  and  yet  haye  been 
BO  mistaken  as  to  the  accent  of  the 
word.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  natives  called  the  city  Hagmat&n, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
modem  Isfahan,  Teher&n,  Hamad&n, 
Behistun,  Ac.  Yet  the  Greeks  said 
Agbittana,  as  is  evident  both  from  the 
quantity  and  the  accent  of  the  word.  It 
is  written*A7iBiTai'o,not'A7/8aT^l»o,and 
in  the  poets  the  last  three  syllables 
are  short.  Cf .  M&oh,  Pers.  16.  Aris- 
toph.  Acham.  64. 

[There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  original  form  of  the  name 
Hellenised  as  ^Ayfidrwa  or  'EKfidram 
was  Hagmatim,  and  that  it  was  of 
Arian  etymology,  having  been  first 
used  by  the  Anan  Medes.  It  would 
sig^nify  in  the  language  of  the  country 
"  the  place  of  assemblage,*'  being  com- 


pounded of  ham  "with,"  and  gama 
"to  ga"  The  Chaldssan  form  of 
Akhmatha,  ^n^^  which  occurs  in 
E7xa  (vi.  2),  may  thus  be  regarded  as 
a  corruption  of  the  Arian  name.  It 
may  further  be  of  interest  to  note 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  such  a  name 
among  the  Median  cities  enumerated 
in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon,  or  in 
those  of  his  successors,  so  that  it  ia 
pretty  certain  the  capital  described  by 
Herodotus  could  not  have  been  built 
until  within  a  short  period  of  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh. — H.  C.  B.] 

Two  descriptions  of  the  town  are 
worth  comparing  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. In  the  second  Fargard  of  the 
Vendidad,  Jemshid,  it  is  said,  "erected 
a  Yar,  or  fortress,  sufficiently  large, 
and  formed  of  squared  blocks  of 
stone;  he  assembled  in  the  place  a 
vast  population,  and  stocked  the  sur- 
roundinsr  country  with  cattle  for  their 
use.  He  caused  the  water  of  the 
great  fortress  to  flow  forth  abundantly. 
And  within  the  Yar,  or  fortress,  he 
erected  a  lofty  palace,  encompassed 
with  walls,  and  laid  it  out  in  many 
separate  divisions,  and  there  was  no 
high  place,  either  in  front  or  rear,  to 
command  and  overawe  the  fortress.** 
(Zendavesta.    Yendidad.  Fai^.  ii.) 

The  other  description  is  more  exact 
in  its  details.  "Arphaxad,*'  we  are 
told  in  the  book  of  Judith,  "  built  in 
Ecbatana  walls  round  about  of  stones 
hewn  three  cubits  broad  and  six  cubits 
long,  and  made  the  height  of  the  wall 
seventy  cubits,  and  the  breadth  there* 
of  fifty  cubits  :  and  set  the  towiers 
thereof  upon  the  gat-es  of  it,  an 
hundred  cubits  high,  and  the  breadth 
thereof  in  the  foundation  sixty  cnbits : 
and  he  made  the  gates  thereof,  even 
gates  that  were  raised  to  the  beig'ht 
of  seventy  cubits,  and  the  breadth  of 
them  was  forty  cubits,  for  the  goixtg 
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nsing  in  circles  one  viUiin  the  other.  The  plan  of  the  place 
is,  thftt  each  of  the  walls  sbonld  oat-top  the  one  beyond  it  hj 
the  batUementa.  The  nature  of  the  gronnd,  which  ie  a  gentle 
hill,  Ckvoots  this  arrangement  in  some  degree,  bnt  it  was 
mainly  effected  by  art.  The  nomber  of  the  circles  is  seven, 
the  royal  palace  and  the  treasuries  standing  within  the  last. 


fwth  of  bk  BTiiiiM,  sod  for  ths  aet- 
tint  ™  *""?.  "^  ^^  footDwn."  (i.  2^). 
GdL  RawiJBaaa  long  wnoe  pabliibed 
hu  opiBioa  that  the  ait*  of  tha  Agb^ 
UoBHcnbed  to  DeiooM  vM  M  Tkkbti- 
Sulalmtn.  in  UvSim  Atripatto^  Tha 
■atKi*  of  the  litoMion,  and  ita  geo- 
IRKptucal  pontioB,  »re  tar  mim  in 
•ccoilwice  with  the  aotitMi  of  Aftba- 
tuia    cnBtaised  in    Heradutiu,    than 


later  timea.  The  ooaatrj  to  the  north 
of  Aifbataaa  towardi  the  EniiDe, 
Herodotu  aaya,  ii  rerj  miniiilaiiHnu. 
and  oorerad  with  foreat*  (i.  110).  Tbia 
ii  tme  and  pertiDent  if  wd  of  Takhli- 
SoloImJa,  bat  aither  nntme  or  na- 
meaning  if  aaid  of  Hamadio,  whioh  ia 
br  ramoved  from  the  Suine,  and  ia 
in  the  more  lerel  part  of  the  aaoient 
Mollis.      Aifmia,    the   pootkero  Eoba- 


■  of  Hamadin,  the    ^g*"*^-*  of  I   tana  wai  silDated  on  the  decliritj  of 


nw  s(  Echauan. 


\h»  Km*  BdOBtaia  of  OrotitM  (the  .  olht-rrainn.  Terjnearlir  eorrMpooddo 

^■■li-ni  Elwf^d)  whirh  ooold  not  pna.  '   (ho  dr*CTipl<nn  of  nor  aatbnr.      (S«ia 

■iblj  bB  obIIhI  a  nJiKpii,  and  whirb  tho  ubjoinrd  plan.)      The  wbnie  aob- 

(!<■«  w4  adnul  of   bping  fiirtiflnl   in  jtvt    in  tallr  trnttrd  in  a  |«p<T  ooa- 

tti<>    nmlo     diiacribHl   bj     Hemtiitiu  i  maniralHl   hv  r>ili>n>>1     Rawbtuoo    tn 

■  li^rTM    tb»    mninl    hill  of    Takhli.  thi-Un-irnplitrBlS.i-inlT.aniliHibliahad 

|t.^rimia,wilhiUiVBaiaaol«alUand  in  their  JuanuL     Vul.  L  I'ani.  Art.  t. 


VilAS  OF  AQBATANA. 


The  circuit  of  the  onter  wall  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  that 
of  Athens.  Of  this  wall  the  battlementa  are  white,*  of  the  next 


Kn  Ktmmd,  Bibflon. 


[One  of  the  most  important  orgu- 
ineDU  in  favooc  of  the  identification  of 
Tokhti-Solelmki  *rith  the  ancient  A^- 
bktana,  ii  the  fact  that  Mosea  of 
Cboren^,  id  Hpeaking  of  the  city  which 
then  occnpied  the  site  in  qnestion,  and 
which  was  nsually  named  Qataae 
Shahaiian,  calls  it  Bpecifioallf  "the 
■eoond  Gcbatana,  or  the  aflren-walled 
oitr."    Hoe.  Chor.  ii.  84.— H.  C.  B.] 

*  "  This  i*  manifestlj  a  fable  of 
Sabnan  origin,  the  aeTen  oolonrB  men- 
tioned  b;  Eerodotoa  being  precisely 
thoae  employed  by  the  OrientalH  to 
denote  the  WTen  great  heavenly  bodies, 


or  the  levea  climates  in  which  they 
TevoWe.  Thus  Nizami,  in  his  poem  of 
the  Heft  Pether,  describea  a  seven. 
bodied  palace,  built  by  Bahrim  Odr, 
nearly  in  the  eamo  terms  as  Hero- 
dotns.  The  pnlace  dedicated  to  Sa. 
turn,  he  eayi,  was  black — that  at 
Japiter  orange,  or  moie  strictly 
sandal-wood  colour  (Sandalf)— of  Ibra, 
Boar1et~-of  the  snn,  golden — of  Veniu, 
white — of  Mercniy,  asure — and  of  th^ 
moon,  green — a  hne  which  is  applied 
by  the  Orientals  to  silver."  (JouthbI 
of  GeogT.  Soc.  vol,  x.  Eart  i.  p.  172.). 
The  great  temple  of  T7i  liiinhiiliiiiim 


Chap.  96»  99. 
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black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth  bine,  of  the  fifth 
orange ;  all  these  are  coloured  with  paint.  The  two  last  have 
their  battlements  coated  respectively  with  silver  and  gold.^ 

99.  All  these  fortifications  Deioces  caused  to  be  raised  for 
himself  and  his  own  palace.     The  people  were  required  to 


at  Bonippa  (the  modem  Bir$.uNim^ 
rmi)  wm»  %  baildtng  in  seTen  platforms 
cblomred  in  a  ■imilar  waj.  Herodotiu 
hmm  deraafped  the  order  of  the  ooloors, 
which  oQi^ht  to  be  either  that  depend- 
ent  00  the  planetary  distances,  '*black, 
cnuige,  scarlet,  gtild,  white,  blue,  sil- 
ver,** a*  at  the  Bin,  or  "  black,  white, 
ccmnge,  blue,  scarlet,  silrer,  gold,"  if 
the  order  of  the  dajs  dedicated  to 
the  planets  were  taken.  It  maj  be 
•aspected  that  llen>dotas  had  receiTed 
the  Bombers  in  the  latter  order,  and 
accidmtally  rsTersed  the  places  of 
black  and  white,  and  of  scarlet  and 


[Tbere  is,  howorer,  no  evidence  to 
that  the  Medes,  or  even  the 
BabjkNiians,  were  acquainted  with 
tbmt  order  of  the  planets  which  regu- 
failed  the  nomenclature  of  the  days  of 
tbr  week.  The  scries  in  qaention, 
indeed,  most  have  originated  with  a 
pr<5>le  who  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  6U  hours  instead  of  ti;  and,  as 
far  as  we  know  at  present,  this  system 
«>f  hurary  division  wa^  pecoUar  in 
anrieni  tunes  to  the  Uindoo  calendar. 
Thtf  method  by  which  the  order  is 
<  Itoiiaated  is  simply  as  follows  : — The 
I  laaeta  in  dae  succeimion  from  the 
Minm  to  Saturn  were  mpposed  to  rule 
xtji*  bcmn  of  the  day  in  a  recnrring 
srrws  of  sevens,  and  the  day  waji 
named  after  the  planet  who  happened 
t«i  be  the  mcent  of  the  first  hour.  If 
ign  then  the  first  hciur  of  the  fimt 


day  to  the*  Moon,  we  find  that  the  61i«t 
K^ar,  which  commenced  the  second 
tUy,  brkinged  to  the  5th  planet,  or 
Mmrni  the  121st  hour  to  the  2nd,  or 
)l«Traryt  the  iHUt  to  the  6th,  or 
Jainu^l  the  ^iUt  to  the  8rd,  or 
Vc^os;  thr3l>liit  to  the  7th,  or  Saturn; 
aad  thr  801st  to  the  4th,  <ir  the  Sun. 
TW*  |Mi>alar  brli4*f  (which  fint  sp* 
|«mni  in  ilt-o  Csm^iu*^  iltat  the  »i'tit<s 


in  question  refers  to  a  horaiy  division 
of  24  is  incorrect  1  for  in  that  case, 
although  the  order  is  the  same,  the 
succession  is  inverted.  One  thing  in- 
deed seems  to  be  certain,  that  if  the 
Chaldaeans  were  the  inventors  of  the 
hebdomadal  nomenclature,  they  mubt 
have  borrowed  their  earliest  astro- 
nomical science  from  the  same  source 
which  supplied  the  Hindoos;  for  ic 
could  not  have  been  by  accident  that 
a  horary  division  of  60  was  adopted 
by  both  races.— H.  C.  K.] 

'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
this  account,  though  it  may  be  greatly 
exaggerated,  is  not  devoid  of  a  f onnda. 
tion«  The  temple  at  fiorsippa  (see  the 
preceding  note)  appears  to  have 
had  its  fourth  and  seventh  stages 
actually  coated  with  gold  and  silver 
re8|tectively.  And  it  seems  certain 
tliat  there  was  often  in  Oriental 
towns  a  most  lavish  display  of  the 
two  precious  metals.  The  sober  Poly- 
bins  relates  that,  at  the  southern 
Agbatana,  the  capital  of  Media  Magna, 
the  entire  woodwork  of  the  rt>yal 
palace,  including  beams,  ceilings,  and 
pilUr»,  was  oovercd  with  platen  eithor 
of  gold  or  silver,  and  tliat  the  wholo 
building  was  roofed  with  silver  tiles. 
The  temple  of  Anaitus  was  adorned 
in  a  similar  way.  (i'olyb.  &.  zxvii.  } 
10-12.).  Consequently,  though  Da- 
rius, when  he  rutn«ted  bofun*  Alezan- 
der,  carried  off  from  Media,  guld  and 
silver  to  the  amount  of  7iMJ  talents 
(more  than  l,7iiO,(H)iW.),  and  though 
the  town  was  largi*ly  plundered  by 
the  iMildiersof  Alexander  and  (»f  Sclou. 
cus  Nii^tor,  still  there  n*niainnd  tiles 
and  plating  enough  to  produce  to 
Antiochus  the  Grfot  on  his  <icco|aition 
of  the  plan*  a  sum  of  very  nearly 
•KKK)  Ulents,  or  i>75,(K)0/.  steilitiK! 
(Soe  Arrian.  Kxp.  Alex.  tu.  Itf.  l\'\^  b. 
I.  s.  c.) 
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build  their  dwellings  outside  the  circuit  of  the  walls.  When 
the  town  was  finished,  he  proceeded  to  arrange  the  ceremonial. 
He  allowed  no  one  to  have  direct  access  to  the  person  of  the 
king,  but  made  all  communication  pass  through  the  hands  of 
messengers,  and  forbade  the  king  to  be  seen  by  his  subjects. 
He  also  made  it  an  offence  for  any  one  whatsoever  to  laugh  or 
spit  in  the  royal  presence.  This  ceremonial,  of  which  he  was 
the  first  inventor,  Deioces  estabUshed  for  his  own  security, 
fearing  that  his  compeers,  who  were  brought  up  together  with 
him,  and  were  of  as  good  family  as  he,  and  no  whit  inferior  to 
him  in  manly  quaUties,  if  they  saw  him  frequently  would  be 
pained  at  the  sight,  and  would  therefore  be  likely  to  conspire 
against  him;  whereas  if  they  did  not  see  him,  they  would 
think  him  quite  a  different  sort  of  being  from  themselves. 

100.  After  completing  these  arrangements,  and  firmly 
settUng  himself  upon  the  throne,  Deioces  continued  to 
administer  justice  with  the  same  strictness  as  before.  Causes 
were  stated  in  writing,  and  sent  in  to  the  king,  who  passed  his 
judgment  upon  the  contents,  and  transmitted  his  decisions 
to  the  parties  concerned:  besides  which  he  had  spies  and 
eavesdroppers  in  aU  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  if  he  heard  of 
any  act  of  oppression,  he  sent  for  the  guilty  party,  and 
awarded  him  the  punishment  meet  for  his  offence. 

101.  Thus  Deioces  collected  the  Medes  into  a  nation,  and 
ruled  over  them  alone.  Now  these  are  the  tribes  of  which 
they  consist :  the  Bussb,  the  Paretaceni,  the  Struchates,  the 
Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and  the  Magi.® 

102.  Having  reigned  three-and-fifty  years,  Deioces  was  at 
his  death  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes.  This  prince,  not 
satisfied  with  a  dominion  which  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
single  nation  of  the  Medes,  began  by  attacking  the  Persians ; 


"  Mr.  Grote  epeaks  of  the  Median 
tribes  as  coinciding  in  number  with  the 
fortified  circles  in  the  town  of  Agba- 
tona,  and  thence  concludes  that  Hero- 
dotus conceived  the  seven  circles  as 
intended  each  for  a  distinct  tribe 
(Hist,  of  GreeoOi  yoL  iii.  p.  806).  Bat 


the  number  of  the  Median  tribes  ia 
not  seven  bat  sim  ;  and  the  circles  are 
not  in  the  totcny  bat  around  the  palace. 
Herodotus  says  expressly  that  the 
people  dwelt  outside  the  outermost 
circle. 


Cbaf.  90-108. 
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and  marching  an  army  into  their  country,  brought  them  under 
the  Median  yoke  before  any  other  people.  After  this  BuccesSy 
being  now  at  the  head  of  two  nations,  both  of  them  powerful, 
he  proceeded  to  conquer  Asia,  overrunning  province  after 
province.  At  last  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Assyrians, — 
those  Assyrians,  I  mean,  to  whom  Nineveh  belonged,'  who 
were  formerly  the  lords  of  Asia.  At  present  they  stood  alone 
by  the  revolt  and  desertion  of  their  allies,  yet  still  their 
internal  condition  was  as  flourishing  as  ever.  Phraortes 
attacked  them,  but  perished  in  the  expedition  with  the  greater 
pari  of  his  army,  after  having  reigned  over  the  Medes  two* 
and-twenty  years. 

103.  On  the  death  of  Phraortes  ^  his  son  Cyaxares  ascended 
the  throne.  Of  him  it  is  reported  that  he  was  still  more  war- 
like  than  any  of  his  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  organization  to  an  Asiatic  army,  dividing  the  troops  into 


*  Herodotoa  inteodi  here  to  distin- 
inusb  the  A  Marians  of  ABSjrria  Proper 
trttm  the  Babjlonians,  whom  he  calla 
alw  Amttiaiu  (i.  178,  188,  Ac). 
Afcmumi  the  latter  he  meant  to  say 
thia  rxpeditioD  waa  not  directed. 

*  Hiraoriea  haa  been  thought  by 
wrmm  to  be  the  Arphaxad  of  the  Book 
cf  Jadith.  A  fancifal  resemblance  be. 
tweeo  the  i^mea,  and  the  fact  that 
I'hranrtet  ia  the  only  Median  monarch 
•Aid  by  any  hiatorian  of  repute  to  hare 
brctt  alaiD  in  battle  with  the  Aanyriana, 
are  the  Mile  frronnda  fur  thia  identifi. 
tmXion,  Bat  the  Book  of  Judith  ia  a 
pare  hiatoncal  romance,  which  one  ia 
•«rpnaed  to  find  critical  writera  at  the 
|frrarat  day  trratini;  aa  aerioua.  (See 
i  Imton'a  F.  II.,  toI.  i.  p.  275 ;  Boaan* 
qart'a  Fall  of  Nirereh,  p.  16.)  The 
ft.iUfWtaK  are  a  few  of  the  antimaliea 
which  eiindenm  it. 

Tbe  Jew«  are  recently  returned  fmm 
Ike  captivity  (ch.  iv.  ver.  13,  1H.UI). 
Jfttcim  (Jotakim)  ia  the  Iltfch  Phrat 
He  waa  the  aoo  of  Jeahuali,  and  rtin- 
trmpurufy  with  Rifm  and  Nebemiah 
(Neh.  III.  1(K26).  The  date  of  the 
eveata  narrmted  ahould  therefnre  be 
aboat   BLC.  4AO-30,  ta  the    reign    of 


I 


I 


I 


I 


Artazerxes  Longimanua.  Yet,  1.  Nine- 
Tch  ia  atanding,  and  ia  the  capital  of 
Nabuohodonoeor'a  kingdom  (i.  1).  2. 
Aaayria  ia  the  g^reat  monarchy  of  the 
time  (i.  7-10).  3.  Persia  ia  aubject 
to  Aaayria  (i.  7).  4.  Egypt  ia  alao 
aubject  (i.  9-10).  Media,  however, 
ia  aa  independent  kingdom  under  Ar- 
phaxad, who  aa  the  builder  of  the 
wall  of  Ecbatana  ahould  be  Deiocea 
or  Cyazarea. 

The  book  appears  to  be  the  work  of 
a  thoroughly  Hrlleniiod  Jew,  and 
could  not  therefore  have  been  written 
before  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  ia 
a  mere  romance,  and  haa  bo<*n  aaaigned 
with  much  probability  to  the  reign  of 
Antiochua  Kpiphanea  ((imtiua  in  the 
Preface  to  hia  Annotationa  on  the 
Book  of  Judith  {  Worka,  vol.  i.  p.  &7H). 
It  baa  many  purely  Greek  idraii  in  it, 
aa  the  mention  of  the  (lianta,  the  aona 
of  the  Titaaa  (ch.  xri.  ver.  7).  and  the 
crowning  with  the  chaplet  «if  olive  (ch. 
XV.  ver.  13).  Prr»bably  alvo  the  no* 
tion  of  a  demand  for  earth  and  water 
(ii.  7)  came  to  the  wntrr  fmm  hia 
acquaintance  with  Grrt^k  hifttiinr.  At 
leaat  there  ia  no  trace  of  iU  having 
been  an  Aaayrian  cnatom. 
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companies,  and  fonning  distinct  bodies  of  the  spearmen,  the 
archers,  and  the  cavahy,  who  before  his  time  had  been  mingled 
in  one  mass,  and  confused  together.  He  it  was  who  fought 
against  the  Lydians  on  the  occasion  when  the  day  was  changed 
suddenly  into  night,  and  who  brought  under  his  dominion  the 
whole  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys.*  This  prince,  collecting 
together  all  the  nations  which  owned  his  sway,  marched 
against  Nineveh,  resolved  to  avenge  his  father,  and  cherishing 
a  hope  that  he  might  succeed  in  taking  the  town.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Assyrians  suffered  a  defeat,  and 
Cyaxares  had  already  began  the  siege  of  the  place,  when 
a  numerous  horde  of  Scyths,  under  their  king  Madyes,'  son 
of  Protothyes,  burst  into  Asia  in  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians 
whom  they  had  driven  out  of  Europe,  and  entered  the 
Median  territory. 

104.  The  distance  from  the  Palus  Mseotis  to  the  river  Phasis 
and  the  Colchians  is  thirty  days'  journey  for  a  lightly 
equipped  traveller.*    From  Colchis  to  cross  into  Media  does 


•  Vide  Bupra,  chapter  74. 

'  Aooording  to  Strabo,  HadjB,  or 
Madyes,  was  a  Cimmerian  prince  who 
drove  the  Treres  ont  of  Asia  (i.  p.  91). 
The  true  nature  of  the  Scythian  war  of 
Gyaxares  is  considered  in  the  Critical 
Essays,  Essay  iii.  §  9.  [The  SacsB  or 
Scythians,  who  were  termed  Oimiri 
(the  tribes?)  by  their  Semitic  neigh- 
bours, first  appeared  in  the  Cuneiform 
inscriptions  as  a  substantiye  people 
under  Esar-Haddon  in  about  B.C.  f)84. 
They  trere  at  that  time  in  the  Kur- 
dish mountains,  and  were  ruled  over 
by  a  king,  Teuspa,  whose  name  be- 
trays his  Arian  descent.  The  Gimiri 
had  considerably  increased  in  power 
under  the  reign  of  Esar-Haddon's  son 
(about  B.C.  670),  and  seem  to  have 
been  already  threatening  the  Assyrian 
frontier.— H.  C.  E.] 

^  From  the  mouth  of  the  Palus 
MoDMis,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  to  the  river 
12km  (the  ancient  Phasis)  is  a  distance 
of  about  270  geographical  miles,  or 
but    little   more    than   the    distance 


(240  geog.  miles)  from  the  gulf  of 
Issus  to  the  Enxine,  which  was  called 
(ch.  72)  "  a  journey  of  Jive  days  for  a 
lightly  equipped  traveller."  We  may 
leam  from  this  that  Herodotus  did 
not  intend  the  day's  journey  for  a 
measure  of  length.  He  related  the 
reports  which  had  reached  him.  Be 
was  told  that  a  man  might  cross  from 
Issus  to  the  Black  Sea  in  five  days, 
which  perhaps  was  possible,  and  that 
it  would  take  a  month  to  reach  the 
Sea  of  Azof  from  Colchis,  which,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  difficulties  of 
the  route,  is  not  improbable.  It  i« 
questionable  whether  the  coast  line 
can  ever  have  been  practicable  at  all. 
If  not,  the  communication  must  have 
been  circuitous,  and  have  included 
the  passage  of  the  Caucasus,  either 
by  the  well-known  Pylso  Canoaaea? 
between  Tiflis  and  Mozdok,  or  by 
some  unknown  pass  west  of  that  route, 
of  still  greater  altitude  and  difficulty. 
In  either  case  the  journey  might  well 
occupy  30  days. 
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not  take  long — ^there  is  only  a  single  intervening  nation,  the 
Saspirians/  passing  whom  you  find  yourself  in  Media.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  road  followed  by  the  Scythians,  who 
tamed  out  of  the  straight  course,  and  took  the  upper  route, 
which  is  much  longer,  keeping  the  Caucasus  upon  their  right.* 
The  Scythians,  having  thus  invaded  Media,  were  opposed  by 
the  Medes,  who  gave  them  battle,  but,  being  defeated,  lost 
their  empire.    The  Scythians  became  masters  of  Asia. 

105.  Alter  this  they  marched  forward  with  the  design  of 
invading  Egypt.  When  they  had  reached  Palestine,  however, 
Psammetichus,  the  Egyptian  king,^  met  them  with  gifts  and 
prayers,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  advance  no  further.  On 
their  return,  passing  through  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria,^  the 


*  The  8iis|ririan9  are  mentioned 
ft«mui  mm  \jing  north  of  Media  (ch. 
llo).  and  as  ■eparating  Midea  from 
r<»lchi«  (it.  87).  They  are  joined  with 
the  Matifni  and  the  Alarodii  in  the 
•atrapies  of  Dariiu  (iii.  94).  with  the 
Alarodii  and  the  Cfilchians  in  the 
arm  J  of  Xerxe*  (rii.  79).  They  appear 
Uy  hare  oocopied  the  npper  valleys  of 
tne  Jkwr  (Cym«)  and  it«  tributary 
•treamc,  or  nearly  the  modem  Rusnian 
prmrince  of  Geory^  Hitter  (£rd* 
kiwde  Ton  A«ien,  toI.  ri  p.  92)  con. 
j«<ctare«  their  identity  with  the 
Saparda  of  the  monamente.  They 
are  perhaps  the  same  as  the  later 
Iberi,  with  whom  their  name  will  con* 
beet  etymohifpGally,  eiif>ectally  if  we 
f^-muuder  Saptri  to  be  the  true  form* 
(JdMntfm^  S(3«^o<,  "l^ufw.)  They  pro. 
kttbly  belonged,  ethnically,  to  the 
•afoe  familrae  the  ancient  Armenians. 

t  Nr^  the  Critirml  Essays,  Esnay  zi ,  On 
tri«*  Ethnic  Affinities  id  the  Nations  of 
Weetrm  Asia.) 

*  Hemdotiu,  clearly,  oonceiTcs  the 
riiiuD#>naas  to  hairo  coasted  the  Black 
.*v<^  and  appears  to  hare  thought 
ikmIL  the  Scythians  entered  Aula  by 
i»^  mate  of  Daghostin,  altinK  the 
•Iwves  of  the  Caspian.  Ho  dt>es  nf>t 
Mwi  to  hare  been  aware  of  the  exitit- 
rtKv*  ctf  the  I*ybp  Caacaae«r«.  As  the 
easirra  shurr  f>f  the  Black  Sea  is  tit. 
r  »nf'^  impracticable  fur  an  army,  the 


Cimmerians,  if  they  entered  Asia  by  a 
track  west  of  that  said  to  have  been 
followed  by  the  Scythians,  can  only 
have  gained  admittance  by  the  Pylce. 

It  is  always  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  thero  are  hut  two  known  rootrs 
by  which  the  CaacaKos  can  be 
crossed,  that  of  Hozdok,  traversed  by 
Ker  Porter  in  1817,  which  is  kept 
open  by  Russian  military  posts,  and 
still  forms  the  rcfcnlar  line  of  com* 
monication  between  Russia  and  the 
trans.Caiicasian  provineeit,  and  that  of 
Daffhei«tin  or  Dcrbend  along  the 
wphtem  shores  of  the  Caspian,  which, 
according  to  De  Hell,  is  "  much  moro 
impracticable  than  that  by  Mosdok." 
(Traveld,  p.  323,  note.  Eng.  Tr.)  This 
latter  anNcrtion  may,  however,  bo 
questioned. 

^  According  to  Herodotus,  Psam* 
metichns  was  engaged  for  29  years  in 
the  sietre  of  Az4>tus  (Ashdod),  ii.  157. 
This  would  account  for  his  mettinj 
the  Sovthian^  in  S*/na. 

[  JuKtin  (n.  3)  ^penks  of  an  Egy)>tian 
kill)?,  Voxj»ri»«,  who  rc»tin»d  fmm  bcforo 
the  .*^r\thmiis,  whon  E^rvpt  was  only 
savi^i  Lv  its  nian«ht»s  from  invasion. 
The  name  Vcxoris  must  lie  B<icrhon^, 
thoujfh  the  a<ra  aii«i}nie<l  to  Vrxoris 
ditt**  not  ajove  with  his.  —  O,  W.^ 

*  Ai»calun  was  one  of  the  nio«t 
anrirnt  ritti»ii  of  the  Phili«>(in<*4 
(Jut)k'^'«  L  IH,  xiv.  19,  lie).      Acci>rd* 
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greater  part  of  them  went  their  way  without  doing  any 
damage ;  hut  some  few  who  lagged  behind  pillaged  the  temple 
of  Celestial  Venus.*  I  have  inquired  and  find  that  the  temple 
at  Ascalon  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  temples  to  this  god- 
dess; for  the  one  in  Cyprus,  as  the  Cyprians  themselves 
admit,  was  built  in  imitation  of  it ;  and  that  in  Cythera  was 
erected  by  the  Phcenicians,  who  belong  to  this  part  of  Syria. 
The  Scythians  who  plundered  the  temple  were  punished  by  the 
goddess  with  the  female  sickness,^  which  still  attaches  to  their 
posterity.  They  themselves  confess  that  they  are  afflicted 
with  the  disease  for  this  reason,  and  travellers  who  visit 
Scythia  can  see  what  sort  of  a  disease  it  is.  Those  who 
suffer  from  it  are  called  Enarees.' 

106.  The  dominion  of  the  Scythians  over  Asia  lasted  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  during  which  time  their  insolence  and 
oppression  spread  ruin  on  every  side.  For  besides  the  regular 
tribute,  they  exacted  from  the  several  nations  additional  im- 
posts, which  they  fixed  at  pleasure ;  and  further,  they  scoured 


ing  to  XanthnB  it  was  founded  hy  a 
certain  Ascnlns,  the  general  of  a 
Lydian  king  (Ft,  23.) ;  bat  this  is 
very  improbable.  It  laj  on  the  coast 
between  Ashdod  and  Gaza,  and  was 
distant  abont  40  miles  from  Jerusalem 
(of.  Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  102 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p. 
1079;  Plin.  H.  N.,  ▼.  13,  Ac.).  By  Stra- 
bo's  time  it  had  become  a  place  of 
small  consequence*  At  the  era  of  the 
Cmsades  it  reviyed,  but  is  now  again 
little  more  than  a  Tillage.  It  retains 
its  ancient  name  almost  nnchanored. 

[Ascalon  is  first  mentioned  in  Cnnei- 
form  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Sen- 
nacherib, having  been  reduced  by  him 
in  the  famous  campaign  of  his  third 
year.— H.  C.  R.] 

*  Herodotus  probably  intends  the 
Syrian  goddess  Atergatis,  or  Derceto, 
who  was  worshipped  at  Ascalon,  and 
elsewhere  in  Syria,  under  the  form  of 
a  mermaid,  or  figure  half  woman  half 
fish  (cf.  Xanth.  Fr.  11,  Plin.  H.  N.,  v. 
23,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1062, 1113,  Ac.)  Her 
temple  at  Ascalon  is  mentioned  by 
Diod.  Sic.  (ii.  4).    She  may  be  identi- 


fied with  Astart^,  and  therefore  with 
the  Venus  of  the  Greeks  (cf.  Selden 
De  Diis  Syris,  Syntagm.  II.  eh.  iii.) 

^  This  malady  is  thus  described  by 
Hippocrates,  a  younger  oontemporarr 
of  Herodotus,  who  himself  visited 
Scythia  : — **  cirrov;((a<  ytwomuj  tud  79* 
yaiKua  ipryd(orrmtf  mil  &r  ml  yvtmac^s 
iia\4yotrrai  re  ifioUn  iraXcvrra{  tc  •{ 
roiovTM  ij^ttp9ptut.'*  (De  Aer.  Aq.  et 
Loc.  ch.  vi.  §  108.)  This  impotency 
Hippocrates  ascribes  to  venesection, 
but  he  mentions  that  the  natives  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  judgment  from  the 
gods.  It  is  said  that  traces  of  the 
disease  are  still  found  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Bnssia.  See 
Potock  (Histoire  Primitive  dea  Pen- 
pies  de  la  Russie,  p.  17&)  a&d  Reineggs 
(AUgem.  topograph.  Beschreib.  d. 
Caucas.  I.  p.  269). 

'  Biihr  (in  loc.)  regards  this  word  as 
Greek,  and  connects  it  with  iwtdpm  and 
fvapoj  giving  it  the  sense  of  "  virilitato 
spoliati;"  but  I  agree  with  Larcher 
and  Blt^esley  that  it  is  in  all  pro- 
bability Scythic. 
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the  ooontry  and  plundered  every  one  of  whateyer  they  could. 
At  length  Cyaxares  and  the  Medes  invited  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  a  banquet,  and  made  them  drunk  with  wine,  after 
whieh  they  were  all  massaered.  The  Medes  then  recovered 
their  empire,  and  had  the  same  extent  of  dominion  as  before* 
They  took  Nineveh — I  will  relate  how  in  another  histoxy* — 


*  Tbe  quMtion  whether  the'A^^Mt 
K^y9t^  promiaed  here,  and  again  in 
chapter  18i,  were  erer  written  or  no, 
ham  kmg  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
loamcd.  Itaao  Von,  Dee  Vignoles, 
BoohicT  (Becherches,  ch.  i.  p.  7),  and 
Lurcher  (in  loc.),  hare  maintained  the 
aflbnattTei  Bahr,  Fiabriciiu,  Gerard 
VoM,  Dahlmann,  and  JAger  (Dispat. 
Herodoi.  p.  16)  the  negatire.  The 
pMMge  of  Aristotle  (Hist.  An.  VIII. 
xriii.)  which  affirms  that  Herodotus, 
ill  his  aocoant  of  the  siege  of  NinoTch, 
repfveented  an  eagle  as  drinking. 
wonld  be  decisiw  of  the  question  if 
the  reading  were  certain.  Bot  some 
llSa  hare  "'HrioSos  iyr^i  rovrs." 
There  are,  howerer,  sereral  objections 
to  this  reading.  For,  1.  Hesiod,  ac- 
conling  to  the  beet  aothoriti<»«,  died 
before  the  siege  of  KincTch.  2w 
Neither  he,  nor  anj  writer  ot  his  age, 


composed  poems  on  historical  sabjects.   1 
S.  Inere  is  no  known  work  of  Hesiod 
in  which  such  a  subject  as  the  siege  of  J 
Xiaereh  cxmld  well  hare  been  men- 
iioaed.    On  the  other  hand  the  siofre 
of  that  citjr   is  exactlj  one   of   the 
•rvats  of  which  Herodutos  had  pro* 
Biised  to  make  mention  in  his  Assj* 
riaa  annals    These  are  stixmg  grounds    1 
for  preferring  the  reading  of  'H^^Serst    ' 
to  that  of   'Hr<s^   in  the   dupnted 
paasage.     It  is  certainl/  remarkable   > 
that   no  other  dintinct  citati«>n  from    ' 
the  work  is  to  be  found  among  the    > 
f^matns  of   aatiqnitj,    and    Larvher 
appears  right  in  oonrluding  from  this   ! 
titat  the  w<«k  perished   rarir.  prob-    j 
ablj,  howvrer,  not  before  the  time  of 
Crphalwm  (»C.  ISO),  who  is  Mud  by 
Hjacellns   (1.  p.  815,  ed.  Ihndurf.)  to 
hare  ff>ilowed  Helhuitcus,  Ctcsias,  and 
Mived(»tift«    in    his    A>s}rian    hutorr. 
Cephalioo  mar  hare  oome  those 


curious  notices  in  John  of  Xalala  (ed. 
Dind.  p.  26)  concerning  the  Hcythio 
character  of  the  dress,  language,  and 
laws  of  the  Fsrthians,  which  are  ex- 
pressljT  ascribed  bj  him  to  Herod<itns, 
but  do  not  appear  in  the  work  of  Hero- 
dotus  which  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  following  quotations  from  HerO' 
dotus,  not  found  in  his  extant  wr/rk, 
may  also  hare  come  from  the  '  As- 
Syrian  HUtory.'  (Diod.  Hie.  ii«  32,  and 
Scbol.  in  Hom.  IL  zx.  892.) 

Hinoe  the  firit  editi^m  of  this 
rolume  was  pubhshed,  another  schrilar, 
whcjse  opinion  possesses  great  wf*ight, 
has  pronfionced  against  the  reading  (if 
'Hp^iorst  in  the  passage  of  Arinti^le 
abore  quoted.  Admitting  fully  that 
the  reading  'Hrl^Bet  cannot  ptmmi\Ay 
stand.  Sir  Comewall  I<#ewis  anrnf*s 
that  a  poet,  and  not  a  prr^se  writ«-r 
must  hare  been  quot^d,  (H«*e  '  Not4*s 
and  Queries,'  No.  218,  p.  67.)  The 
entire  paaoage  runs  as  follows  -  AAA' 
'HfAsTOf  4rp49i  rssTs*  wrwotiint  y^ 
vim  riff  ftmrrtUa  vp^lfsr  ktrhr  4»  rp 
Ifiry^*!  Tp  w§pi  r^w  vsAMf «(sr  rfir  HUfqv 
vlpmrrm.  hir  C.  I^wis  thinks  thst  thn 
word  vfvsffst,  and  the  exfirrsnif^o  tW 
riff  |uvr«Uf  w^Mp0Pf  "  imply  a  qufita- 
ti<in  from  a  prM*t,"  and  he  sugir(>«ts 
that  a  p4>«*t  ariusllr  named  by  Aris. 
tofle  was  Cbcmlos  (Xsip(Asi).  It  is  of 
c«'Ur»e  p«>n»%hU  that  the  name  ori. 
ginally  written  may  hare  been  aU<*- 
gither  lost,  and  that  Utk  the  U'*. 
mMlinK*  mar  be  wrung ;  but  brfcire  we 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  in  this  bold  war, 
wr<mirht  to  beqnitosarethat  i'nr<»bjeC' 
tions  Ut  both  readings  an*  ralid  ones.  It 
df  €•  not  »oem  to  nir  at  all  imprubablr 
that  Aristf'tle  may  hare  nst'd  the  mvrd 
w-tvWiist  in  this  plarr  <if  a  prv>»e  writer, 
in  the  aense  of  *\(alle4"  or  "  rryrr* 
tented  /o6u/uu«fy/*      (See   Bcaligvr's 
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and  conquered  all  Assyria  except  the  district  of  Babylonia. 
After  this  Cyaxares  died,  having  reigned  over  the  Medes,  if  we 
include  the  time  of  the  Scythian  rule,  forty  years. 

107.  Astyages,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
He  had  a  daughter  who  was  named  Mandane,  concerning 
whom  he  had  a  wonderful  dream.  He  dreamt  that  from  her 
such  a  stream  of  water  flowed  forth  as  not  only  to  fill  his 
capital,  but  to  flood  the  whole  of  Asia.^  This  vision  he  laid 
before  such  of  the  Magi  as  had  the  gift  of  interpreting  dreams, 
who  expounded  its  meaning  to  him  in  full,  whereat  he  was 
greatly  terrified.  On  this  account,  when  his  daughter  was 
"ow  o?ripe  age,  he  would  not  give  her  in  marriage  to  any  of 
the  Medes  who  were  of  suitable  rank,  lest  the  dream  should 
be  accomplished;  but  he  married  her  to  a  Persian  of  good 
family  indeed,^  but  of  a  quiet  temper,  whom  he  looked  on 
as  much  inferior  to  a  Mede.of  even  middle  condition. 


note  on  the  place.)  And  the  expres- 
sion, /uurrtlas  irp6*9po¥,  is  certainly  not 
more  poetical  than  many  which  Hero, 
dotoa  ases  in  his  "  Histories,"  even  in 
the  plain  narratire;  besides  which  it 
may  have  occarred  in  an  oracle.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  Aristotle  else, 
where  takes  the  trouble  to  correct  a 
mistake  made  by  Herodotns  in  Natu- 
ral History  (see  note  on  Book  iii.  ch. 
108),  eyidently  regarding  the  asser. 
tions  of  so  painstaking  an  observer  as 
worth  notice;  bnt  he  woald  scarcely 
make  it  his  business  to  correct  the 
endless  misstatements  of  poets  upon 
such  matters. 

^  Nicolas  of  Damascus  assign  this 
dream  to  Argost^,  who,  according  to 
him,  was  the  mother  of  Cyrus.  (Fragm. 
Hist.  Gr.  III.  p.  899,  Fr.  66.) 

'  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  only  a  man  of 
good  family,  but  of  royal  race — ^the 
hereditary  monarch  of  his  nation, 
which,  when  it  became  subject  to  the 
Medes,  still  retained  its  line  of  native 
kings,  the  descendants  of  Achaemenes 
(Hakh&manish).  In  the  Behistun  In- 
scription (col.  1,  par.  4)  Darius  carries 


up  his  genealogy  to  Achsemenes,  and 
asserts  that  "eight  of  his  race  had 
been  kings  before  himself — he  was  the 
ninth."  Cambyses,  the  father  of 
Cyrus,  Cyrus  himself,  and  Cambyses 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  are  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  eight.  Thus  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.  I.  ii.  1)  is  right  for  once,  when 
he  says,  **  Tlarphs  X4ytrai  6  Kvpos  7«y«. 
aBoi  Kaftfiv<rov,  ncp<rtf  r /3ci0'iA.<a*r.** 

[An  inscription  has  been  recently 
found  upon  a  brick  at  Senkereh  in 
lower  Chaldsa,  in  which  Cyrus  tho 
Great  calls  himself  "  the  son  of  Cam. 
byses,  the  powei-ful  king."  This  then 
is  decisive  as  to  the  royalty  of  tbe 
line  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  is  con. 
firmatory  of  the  impression  derived 
from  other  evidence,  that  when  Darios 
speaks  of  eight  Achsemenian  kings 
having  preceded  him,  he  alludes  to 
the  ancestry  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  and 
not  to  his  own  immediate  paternal 
line.  See  note  to  the  word  **  Acha»« 
menidsB  "  in  ch.  125.— H.  C.  B.] 

When  .£schylus  (Pers.  765-785) 
makes  Darius  the  sixth  of  his  line,  he 
counts  from  Cyaxares,  the  founder  of 
tho  great  monarchy  co-ejcten^ive  with 
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108.  Thus  Cambyses  (for  so  was  the  Persian  called)  wedded 
Mandane,*  and  took  her  to  his  home,  after  which,  in  the  very 
first  year,  Astyages  saw  another  vision.  He  fancied  that  a 
▼ine  grew  from  the  womb  of  his  daughter,  and  overshadowed 
the  whole  of  Asia.  After  this  dream,  which  he  submitted  also 
to  the  interpreters,  he  sent  to  Persia  and  fetched  away  Man- 
dane,  who  was  now  with  child,  and  was  not  far  from  her  time. 
On  her  arrival  he  set  a  watch  over  her,  intending  to  destroy 
the  child  to  which  she  should  give  birth;  for  the  Magian 
interpreters  had  expounded  the  vision  to  foreshow  that  the 
offspring  of  his  daughter  would  reign  over  Asia  in  his  stead. 
To  guard  against  this,  Astyages,  as  soon  as  Cyrus  was  bom. 
Bent  for  Harpagus,  a  man  of  his  own  house  and  the  most 
faithful  of  the  Medes,  to  whom  he  was  wont  to  entrust  all  his 
affairs,  and  addressed  him  thus — ^'Harpagus,  I  beseech  thee 
neglect  not  the  business  with  which  I  am  about  to  charge  thee ; 
neither  betray  thou  the  interests  of  thy  lord  for  others'  sake, 
If'st  thou  bring  destruction  on  thine  own  head  at  some  future 
time.  Take  the  child  bom  of  Mandane  my  daughter ;  carry 
him  with  thee  to  thy  home  and  slay  him  there.  Then  bury 
him  as  thou  wilt."  "  Oh !  king,"  replied  the  other,  **  never  in 
time  past  did  Harpagus  disoblige  thee  in  anything,  and  be 


ft^Ktfffi^mt  rmyttpy,  to  which   Darioj 
had  •ucceedMi    The  fiiwt  kin^  (M^Sof 


itself  protmblo  onoaf^h  ;  bnt  the  Hcdot 
would  be  likely  to  inreot  tiach  a  tale, 
eren   without  mnj  foundation  for  it, 


Tpmrt  iiy9$tiiitf  erpmroS)  i*  Craz.  |   jnat  aa  the  Efrjptiana  did  with  respect 

am,  the  next  (^fftCMv  vaTt)  Aat3rafrra,  '    to   Cambjued    their    conqaeror,   who 

ib#    third   Cfnui,   the   fourth  (Kvpo»  wa«,  acodnliiifc  to  them,  the  non  of 

If)  CambjrBef,  the  fifth  Hmerdiii  the  Cynui  by  Nit^tin,  a  daaffhfer  of  Apriet 


Maire  (MfUt  -W^x^  v^^p?)*   There  (rid.  infr.  iii.  2) ;  or  aa  Uttb  the  Kfrrpt. 

ia  DO  diftcrepancT  at  all  (aa  If  r.  (irote  iani  and  the  later  Pemian*  did  with  re- 

appeara  to  tmaicine,  tuI.   ir.  p.   218)  fpard  to  Alexander,  who  wan  cane<]  hj 

between   the   accooata  of   ^iichylaa  the    former  the   Mm   of    Kectanebas 

and  IferndotQ*.  1    (Mo«.  Chor.  ii.  12)  ;  and  who  ia  lM>ldl3r 

*  Whether  there  waa  n«llT  any  con*  |  claimed  by  the   latter,   in  the  Shah* 

utwm  of  blood  between   rynui  and  ^   Nameh,  aa  the  Mm  of  Dftrab,  kinic  of 

Aatyaippa,  or  whether  (an  Ct«niiaa  aa-  Persia,    by  a    daufrhter  of   Failakaa 

aerted«  Penic.  Excerpt.  J  2)  they  were  |   (♦JAmet,  4Uurcef,  Kailakns)  king  of 

tM>  way  felatetl  to  one  another,  will  |    MactMlon.      The    rnnity  of    the  con- 

p<  rhapa  nerer  be  determined.      That  |   qnerpd  race  in  Mv>thed   by  the  bi^lief 

Astyai^ea  ftb<m)d   marry  his  daoirhter  .   that  the  conqoeror  m  not  altogether  a 

to  tha  tribatary  Peraiaa   king  is  ia  I   foreigner. 
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sure  that  through  all  fature  time  he  will  be  careful  in  nothing 
to  offend.  If  therefore  it  be  thy  will  that  this  thing  be  done, 
it  is  for  me  to  serve  thee  with  all  diligence.'* 

109.  When  Harpagus  had  thus  answered,  the  child  was 
given  into  his  hands,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  death,  and  he 
hastened  weeping  to  his  home.  There  on  his  arrival  he  found 
his  wife,  to  whom  he  told  all  that  Astyages  had  said.  "  What 
then,"  said  she,  "  is  it  now  in  thy  heart  to  do  ?  "  "  Not  what 
Astyages  requires/'  he  answered ;  *'  no,  he  may  be  madder  and 
more  frantic  still  than  he  is  now,  but  I  will  not  be  the  man  to 
work  his  will,  or  lend  a  helping  hand  to  such  a  murder  as  this. 
Many  things  forbid  my  slaying  him.  In  the  first  place  the 
boy  is  my  own  kith  and  kin ;  and  next,  Astyages  is  old,  and 
has  no  son.^  If  then  when  he  dies  the  crown  should  go  to  his 
daughter — ^that  daughter  whose  child  he  now  wishes  to  slay  by 
my  hand — ^what  remains  for  me  but  danger  of  the  fearfuUest 
kind  ?  For  my  own  safety,  indeed,  the  child  must  die ;  but 
some  one  belonging  to  Astyages  must  take  his  life,  not  I  or 


mme. 


») 


110.  So  saying  he  sent  off  a  messenger  to  fetch  a  certain 
Mitradates,^  one  of  the  herdsmen  of  Astyages,  whose  pastur- 
ages he  knew  to  be  the  fittest  for  his  piu*pose,  lying  as  they  did 
among  mountains  infested  with  wild  beasts.     This  man  was 


7  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  I.  ir.  §  20) 
gives  Astyages  a  son,  whom  he  calls 
Cyaxares.  The  insoriptions  tend  to 
oonfirm  Herodotus;  for  when  Fra- 
wartish  (Phraortes)  claims  the  crown 
in  right  of  his  descent,  it  is  not  as  son 
of  Astyages,  bnt  as  "  descended  from 
Gyaxares."  He  goes  back  to  the 
founder  of  the  monarchy,  as  if  the 
line  of  Astyages  had  become  extinct. 
(See  Behist.  Ins.  col.  2,  par.  5.) 

*  Ctesias  seems  to  have  called  this 
person  Atradates.  There  can  be  little 
donbt  that  the  long  narrative  in 
Nicolas  of  Damascus  (Frairm.  Hist. 
Graec.,  vol.  iii.  p.  897-406)  came 
from  him.  According  to  this,  Cyms 
was  the  son  of  a  certain  Atradates, 
a  Mardian,  whom  poveity  had  driven 


to  become  a  robber,  and  of  Aigoot^ 
(qy.  Artost^  F),  a  woman  who  kept 
goats.  He-  took  service  nnder  some 
of  the  menials  employed  about  the 
palace  of  Astyages,  and  rose  to  be  the 
king's  cupbearer.  By  degrees  he 
gprew  into  such  favour  that  Astyagee 
made  his  father  satrap  of  Persia,  and 
entrusted  all  matters  of  importance  to 
himself. 

[Atradates  may  fairly  be  considered 
to  be  a  mere  Median  synonym  for  the 
Persian  Mitradatos — the  name  sigm- 
fying  **  given  to  the  sun/*  and  Atra  or 
Adar  (whence  Atropatdn^)  being  equi- 
valent in  Median,  as  a  title  of  that 
luminary  (or  of  fire,  which  waa  the 
usual  emblem  of  his  worship)  to  the 
Persian  Mitra  or  Mihr, — H.  C.  B.] 
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mmnied  to  one  of  the  king's  female  slaves,  whose  Median 
name  was  Spaco,  which  is  in  Greek  Gyno,  since  in  the  Median 
tongue  the  word  "  Spaca  **  means  a  bitch.'  The  mountains, 
on  the  skirts  of  which  his  cattle  grazed,  lie  to  the  north  of 
Agbatana,  towards  the  Euxine.  That  part  of  Media  which 
borders  on  the  Saspirians  is  an  elevated  tract,  very  moun- 
tainous, and  covered  with  forests,  while  the  rest  of  the  Median 
territory  is  entirely  level  ground.  On  the  arrival  of  the  herds- 
man, who  came  at  the  hasty  summons,  Harpagus  said  to  him 
— *'  Astyages  requires  thee  to  take  this  child  and  lay  him  in 
the  wildest  part  of  the  hills,  where  he  will  be  sure  to  die 
speedily.  And  he  bade  me  tell  thee,  that  if  thou  dost  not  kiU 
the  boy,  but  anyhow  allowest  him  to  escape,  he  will  put  thee 
to  the  most  painful  of  deaths.  I  myself  am  appointed  to  see 
the  child  exposed.** 

111.  The  herdsman  on  hearing  this  took  the  child  in  his 
arms,  and  went  back  the  way  he  had  come  till  he  had  reached 
the  folds.  There,  providentially,  his  wife,  who  had  been  ex- 
pecting daily  to  be  put  to  bed,  had  just,  during  the  absence  of 
her  husband,  been  delivered  of  a  child.  Both  the  Jierdsman 
and  his  wife  were  uneasy  on  each  other*s  account,  the  former 
fearful  because  his  wife  was  so  near  her  time,  the  woman 
alarmed  because  it  was  a  new  thing  for  her  husband  to  be 
sent  for  by  Harpagus.  When  therefore  he  came  into  the 
house  upon  his  return,  his  wife,  seeing  him  arrive  so  unex- 
pectedly, was  the  first  to  speak,  and  begged  to  know  why 
Harpagus  had  sent  for  him  in  such  a  hurry.  ''  Wife,*'  said  he, 
*'  when  I  got  to  the  town  I  saw  and  heard  such  things  as  I 
would  to  heaven  I  had  never  seen — such  things  as  I  would 
to  heaven  had  never  happened  to  our  masters.  Every  one 
was  weeping  in  Harpagus*s  house.     It  quite  frighti^ned  me, 


•  A  root  "  sfwk  *•  or  "  »Tmk  *'  in  com-       Prniia  m  "  ajt|wkft.**    Tlie  word  MHnna 
for '*  ihiff "  in  the  Iiwlo.  EQmt)««n       to   be   an   innUncp   of  onnmfttofKpi*. 


It  occnri  m  SaiuK^rit  and       (Oimparo    tho    KnglUh    **bow.wvw'* 
TiM»A,  m  RoMtan  nndrr  the  form  of      and  **  bark.") 
,'*  mad  in  tom«  partA  of  mudcin   1 
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but  I  went  in.  The  moment  I  stepped  inside^  what  should 
I  see  but  a  baby  lying  on  the  floor,  panting  and  whimpering, 
and  all  covered  with  gold,  and  wrapped  in  clothes  of  such 
beautiful  colours.  Harpagus  saw  me,  and  directly  ordered  me 
to  take  the  child  in  my  arms  and  carry  him  off,  and  what 
was  I  to  do  with  him,  think  you  ?  Why,  to  lay  him  in  the 
mountains,  where  the  wild  beasts  are  most  plentiful.  And  he 
told  me  it  was  the  king  himself  that  ordered  it  to  be  done,  and 
he  threatened  me  with  such  dreadful  things  if  I  failed.  So  I 
took  the  child  up  in  my  arms,  and  carried  him  along.  I 
thought  it  might  be  the  son  of  one  of  the  household  slaves. 
I  did  wonder  certainly  to  see  the  gold  and  the  beautiful  baby- 
clothes,  and  I  could  not  think  why  there  was  such  a  weeping 
in  Harpagus's  house.  Well,  very  soon,  as  I  came  along,  I  got 
at  the  truth.  They  sent  a  servant  with  me  to  show  me  the 
way  out  of  the  town,  and  to  leave  the  baby  in  my  hands ;  and 
he  told  me  that  the  child's  mother  is  the  king's  daughter 
Mandane,  and  his  father  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus ; 
and  that  the  king  orders  him  to  be  killed;  and  look,  here 
the  child  is." 

112.  With  this  the  herdsman  uncovered  the  infant,  and 
showed  him  to  his  wife,  who,  when  she  saw  him,  and  observed 
how  fine  a  child  and  how  beautiful  he  was,  burst  into  tears, 
and  clinging  to  the  knees  of  her  husband,  besought  him  on  no 
account  to  expose  the  babe ;  to  which  he  answered,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise,  as  Harpagus  would  be 
sure  to  send  persons  to  see  and  report  to  him,  and  he  was  to 
suffer  a  most  cruel  death  if  he  disobeyed.  Failing  thus  in  her 
first  attempt  to  persuade  her  husband,  the  woman  spoke  a 
second  time,  saying, ''  If  then  there  is  no  persuading  thee,  and 
a  child  must  needs  be  seen  exposed  upon  the  mountains,  at 
least  do  thus.  The  child  of  which  I  have  just  been  delivered 
is  still-bom ;  take  it  and  lay  it  on  the  hills,  and  let  us  bring 
up  as  oiur  own  the  child  of  the  daughter  of  Astyages.  80 
shalt  thou  not  be  charged  with  unfaithfulness  to  thy  lord,  nor 
shall  we  have  managed  badly  for  ourselves.    Our  dead  babe 
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will  have  a  royal  fdneral,  and  this  living  child  will  not  be 
deprived  of  life." 

118.  It  seemed  to  the  herdsman  that  this  advice  was  the 
best  nnder  the  circmnstances.  He  therefore  followed  it 
without  loss  of  time.  The  child  which  he  had  intended  to  put 
to  death  he  gave  over  to  his  wife,  and  his  own  dead  child  he 
pat  in  the  cradle  wherein  he  had  carried  the  other,  clothing  it 
first  in  all  the  other's  costly  attire,  and  taking  it  in  his  arms 
be  laid  it  in  the  wildest  place  of  all  the  mountain-range. 
When  the  child  had  been  three  days  exposed,  leaving  one  of 
his  helpers  to  watch  the  body,  he  started  off  for  the  city,  and 
going  straight  to  Harpagus's  house,  declared  himself  ready  to 
Fhow  the  corpse  of  the  boy.  Harpagus  sent  certain  of  his 
body-guard,  on  whom  he  had  the  firmest  reliance,  to  view  the 
btMly  for  him,  and,  satisfied  with  their  seeing  it,  gave  orders 
for  the  funeral.  Thus  was  the  herdsman's  child  buried,  and 
the  other  child,  who  was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
Cyrus,  was  taken  by  the  herdsman's  wife,  and  brought  up 
under  a  different  name.^ 

1 14.  When  the  boy  was  in  his  tenth  year,  an  accident  which 
I  will  now  relate,  caused  it  to  be  discovered  who  he  was.  He 
was  at  play  one  day  in  the  village  where  the  folds  of  the  cattle 
were,  along  with  the  boys  of  his  own  age,  in  the  street.  The 
other  boys  who  were  playing  with  him  chose  the  cowherd's 
B4ID,  as  he  was  called,  to  be  their  king.  He  then  proceeded  to 
order  them  about — some  he  set  to  build  him  houses,  others  he 
made  his  guards,  one  of  them  was  to  be  the  king's  eye,  another 
had  the  office  of  carrying  his  messages,  all  had  some  task  or 
other.  Among  the  boys  there  was  one,  the  son  of  Artembares, 
a  Mi-de  of  distinction,  who  refused  to  do  what  Cyrus  had  set 
him.  Cyrus  told  the  other  boys  to  take  him  into  custody,  and 
when  his  orders  were  obeyed,  he  chastised  him  most  severely 
with  the  whip.    The  son  of  Artembares,  as  soon  as  he  was  let 


1  Rtmbo  (rr.  p.  10S4)  Mya  thai  the  j  coimptioii  of  Atim<Iat««,  hii  faik^r^B 

oniritMl  tuMDo  (>f  Cjroa  wms  AfcnuAmte^,  luuno  •ccordini;  to  Nic.  Daauwc.    (^we 

bot  this  would  Mom  to  be  amnlf  a  |  tho  laat  ooCe  bot  oDe.) 
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go,  full  of  rage  at  treatment  so  little  befitting  his  rank, 
hastened  to  the  city  and  complained  bitterly  to  his  father  of 
what  had  been  done  to  him  by  Oyras.  He  did  not,  of  oonrse, 
say  "  Cyrus,"  by  which  name  the  boy  was  not  yet  known,  but 
oaJled  him  the  son  of  the  king's  cowherd.  Artembares,  in  the 
heat  of  his  passion,  went  to  Astyages,  accompanied  by  his  son, 
and  made  complaint  of  the  gross  injury  which  had  been  done 
him.  Pointing  to  the  boy's  shoulders,  he  exclaimed,  ''  Thus, 
oh !  king,  has  thy  slave,  the  son  of  a  cowherd,  heaped  insult 
upon  us." 

116.  At  this  sight  and  these  words  Astyages,  wishing  to 
avenge  the  son  of  Artembares  for  his  father's  sake,  sent  for 
the  cowherd  and  his  boy.  When  they  came  together  into  his 
presence,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Gyrus,  Astyages  said,  **  Hast  thou 
then,  the  son  of  so  mean  a  fellow  as  that,  dared  to  behave 
thus  rudely  to  the  son  of  yonder  noble,  one  of  the  first  in  my 
court  ?  "  **  My  lord,"  repUed  the  boy,  "  I  only  treated  him  as 
he  deserved.  I  was  chosen  king  in  play  by  the  boys  of  our 
village,  because  they  thought  me  the  best  for  it.  He  himself 
was  one  of  the  boys  who  chose  me.  All  the  others  did  accord- 
ing to  my  orders ;  but  he  refused,  and  made  light  of  them, 
until  at  last  he  got  his  due  reward.  If  for  this  I  deserve  to 
suffer  punishment,  here  I  am  ready  to  submit  to  it." 

116.  While  the  boy  was  yet  speaking  Astyages  was  struck 
with  a  suspicion  who  he  was.  He  thought  he  saw  something 
in  the  character  of  his  face  like  his  own,  and  there  was  a 
nobleness  about  the  answer  he  had  made ;  besides  which  his 
age  seemed  to  tally  with  the  time  when  his  grandchild  was 
exposed.  Astonished  at  all  this,  Astyages  could  not  speak  for 
a  while.  At  last,  recovering  himself  with  difficulty,  and 
wishing  to  be  quit  of  Artembares,  that  he  might  examine  the 
herdsman  alone,  he  said  to  the  former,  ''I  promise  thee, 
Artembares,  so  to  settle  this  business  that  neither  thou  nor 
thy  son  shall  have  any  cause  to  complain."  Artembares 
retired  from  his  presence,  and  the  attendants,  at  the  bidding 
of  the  king,  led  Cyrus  into  an  inner  apartment.    Astyages 
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then  being  left  alone  with  the  herdsman,  inquired  of  him 
where  he  had  got  the  boy,  and  who  had  given  him  to  him ; 
to  whieh  he  made  answer  that  the  lad  was  his  own  child, 
begotten  by  himself,  and  that  the  mother  who  bore  him  was 
still  aliye,  and  lived  with  him  in  his  house.  Astyages  remarked 
that  he  was  very  ill-advised  to  bring  himself  into  such  great 
trouble,  and  at  ihe  same  time  signed  to  his  body-guard  to  lay 
hold  of  him.  Then  the  herdsman,  as  they  were  dragging  him 
to  the  rack,  began  at  the  begizming,  and  told  the  whole  story  ex- 
actly as  it  happened,  without  concealing  anything,  ending  with 
entreaties  and  prayers  to  the  king  to  grant  him  forgiveness. 

117.  Astyages,  having  got  the  truth  of  the  matter  from  the 
herdsman,  was  very  little  further  concerned  about  him,  but 
with  Harpagus  he  was  exceedingly  enraged.  The  guards  were 
bidden  to  summon  him  into  the  presence,  and  on  his  appear- 
ance AMyages  asked  him,  "  By  what  death  was  it,  Harpagus, 
that  thou  slewest  the  child  of  my  daughter  whom  I  gave  into 
thy  hands  ?  *'  Harpagus,  seeing  the  cowherd  in  the  room,  did 
not  betake  himself  to  Ues,  lest  he  should  be  confuted  and 
proved  false,  but  repUed  as  follows : — "  Sire,  when  thou  gavest 
the  child  into  my  hands  I  instantly  considered  with  myself 
how  I  oould  contrive  to  execute  thy  wishes,  and  yet,  while 
guiltless  of  any  unfaithfulness  towards  thee,  avoid  imbruing 
my  hands  in  blood  which  was  in  truth  thy  daughter's  and 
thine  own.  And  this  was  how  I  contrived  it.  I  sent  for  this 
cowherd,  and  gave  the  child  over  to  him,  telling  him  that  by 
the  king*s  orders  it  was  to  be  put  to  death.  And  in  this  I  told 
DO  lie,  for  thou  hadst  so  commanded.  Moreover,  when  I  gave 
him  the  child,  I  enjoined  him  to  lay  it  somewhere  in  the  wilds 
ut  the  mountains,  and  to  stay  near  and  watch  till  it  was  dead ; 
and  I  threatened  him  with  all  manner  of  punishment  if  he 
failed.  AfU*rwards,  when  he  had  done  according  to  all  that  I 
commanded  him,  and  the  child  had  died,  I  sent  some  of  the 
most  trustworthy  of  my  eunuchs,  who  viewed  the  body  for  me, 
and  then  I  had  the  child  buried.  This,  sire,  is  tlie  simple 
troth,  and  this  is  the  death  by  which  the  child  died.** 
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118.  Thus  Harpagos  related  the  whole  story  in  a  plain, 
straightforward  way;  upon  which  Astyages,  letting  no  sign 
escape  him  of  the  anger  that  he  felt,  began  by  repeating  to 
him  all  that  he  had  just  heard  from  the  cowherd,  and  then 
concluded  with  saying,  *'  So  the  boy  is  aliye,  and  it  is  best  as 
it  is.  For  the  child's  fate  was  a  great  sorrow  to  me,  and  the 
reproaches  of  my  daughter  went  to  my  heart.  Truly  fortune 
has  played  us  a  good  turn  in  this.  Go  thou  home  then,  and 
send  thy  son  to  be  with  the  new  comer,  and  to-night,  as  I 
mean  to  sacrifice  thank-offerings  for  the  child's  safety  to  the 
gods  to  whom  such  honour  is  due,  I  look  to  have  thee  a  gu^ 
at  the  banquet." 

119.  Harpagus,  on  hearing  this,  made  obeisance,  and  went 
home  rejoicing  to  find  that  his  disobedience  had  turned  out  so 
fortunately,  and  that,  instead  of  being  punished,  he  was  invited 
to  a  banquet  given  in  honour  of  the  happy  occasion.  The 
moment  he  reached  home  he  called  for  his  son,  a  youth  of 
about  thirteen,  the  only  child  of  his  parents,  and  bade  him  go 
to  the  palace,  and  do  whatever  Astyages  should  direct.  Then, 
in  the  gladness  of  his  heart,  he  went  to  his  wife  and  told  her 
all  that  had  happened.  Astyages,  meanwhile,  took  the  son  of 
Harpagus,  and  slew  him,  after  which  he  cut  him  in  pieces,  and 
roasted  some  portions  before  the  fire,  and  boiled  others ;  and 
when  all  were  duly  prepared,  he  kept  them  ready  for  use. 
The  hour  for  the  banquet  came,  and  Harpagus  appeared,  and 
with  him  the  other  guests,  and  all  sat  down  to  the  feast. 
Astyages  and  the  rest  of  the  guests  had  joints  of  meat  served 
up  to  them ;  but  on  the  table  of  Harpagus,  nothing  was  placed 
except  the  flesh  of  his  own  son.  This  was  all  put  before  him, 
except  the  hands  and  feet  and  head,  which  were  laid  by  them- 
selves in  a  covered  basket.  When  Harpagus  seemed  to  have 
eaten  his  fill,  Astyages  called  out  to  him  to  know  how  he  had 
enjoyed  the  repast.  On  his  reply  that  he  had  enjoyed  it 
excessively,  they  whose  business  it  was  brought  him  the 
basket,  in  which  were  the  hands  and  feet  and  head  of  his  son, 
and  bade  him  open  it,  and  take  out  what  he  pleased.    Har* 
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pagns  accordingly  uncovered  the  basket,  and  saw  within  it  the 
remains  of  his  Bon«  The  sight,  however,  did  not  scare  him, 
or  rob  him  of  his  self-possession.  Being  asked  by  Astyages  if 
he  knew  what  beasVs  flesh  it  was  that  he  had  been  eating,  he 
answered  that  he  knew  very  well,  and  that  whatever  the  king 
did  was  agreeable.  After  this  reply,  he  took  with  him  such 
morseb  of  the  flesh  as  were  uneaten,  and  went  home,  intend* 
ing,  as  I  conceive,  to  collect  the  remains  and  bury  them. 

120.  Such  was  the  mode  in  which  Astyages  punished 
Harpagus :  afterwards,  proceeding  to  consider  what  he  should 
do  with  Cyrus,  his  grandchild,  he  sent  for  the  Magi,  who 
formerly  interpreted  his  dream  in  the  way  which  alarmed  him 
60  much,  and  asked  them  how  they  had  expounded  it.  They 
answered,  without  varying  from  what  they  had  said  before, 
that  ''  the  boy  must  needs  be  a  king  if  he  grew  up,  and  did  not 
die  too  soon.*'  Then  Astyages  addressed  them  thus :  ''  The 
boy  has  escaped,  and  lives ;  he  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
coimtry,  and  the  lads  of  the  village  where  he  lives  have  made 
him  their  king.  All  that  kings  commonly  do  he  has  done. 
He  has  had  his  guards,  and  his  doorkeepers,  and  his 
messengers,  and  all  the  other  usual  officers.  Tell  me,  then, 
to  what,  think  you,  does  all  this  tend  ?  "  The  Magi  answered, 
"If  the  boy  survives,  and  has  ruled  as  a  king  without  any 
craft  or  contrivance,  in  that  case  we  bid  thee  cheer  up,  and 
ieel  no  more  alarm  on  his  account.  He  will  not  reign  a 
second  time.  For  we  have  found  even  oracles  sometimes 
fdlfilled  in  an  unimportant  way;  and  dreams,  still  oftener, 
hare  wondronsly  mean  accomplishments."  ''It  is  what  I 
mjrself  most  incline  to  think,**  Astyages  rejoined ;  **  the  boy 
having  been  already  king,  the  dream  is  out,  and  I  have 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  him.  Nevertheless,  take  good  heed 
and  coonsel  me  the  best  you  can  for  the  safety  of  my  house 
and  yoor  own  interests.'*  "  Truly,**  said  the  Magi  in  reply, 
'*tl  very  much  concerns  our  interests  that  thy  kingdom  be 
firmly  established ;  for  if  it  went  to  this  boy  it  would  pass  into 
foreign  hands,  since  he  is  a  Persian:  and  then  we  Medes 
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should  lose  our  freedom^  and  be  quite  despised  by  the 
Persians,  as  being  foreigners.  But  so  long  as  thou,  our 
fellow-countryman,  art  on  the  throne,  all  manner  of  honours 
are  ours,  and  we  are  even  not  without  some  share  in  the 
government.  Much  reason  therefore  have  we  to  forecast  well 
for  thee  and  for  thy  sovereignty.  If  then  we  saw  any  cause 
for  present  fear,  be  sure  we  would  not  keep  it  back  from  thee. 
But  truly  we  are  persuaded  that  the  dream  has  had  its 
accomplishment  in  this  harmless  way ;  and  so  our  own  fears 
being  at  rest,  we  recommend  thee  to  banish  thine.  As  for  the 
boy,  our  advice  is,  that  thou  send  him  away  to  Persia,  to  his 
father  and  mother." 

121.  Astyages  heard  their  answer  with  pleasure,  and 
calling  Gyrus  into  his  presence,  said  to  him,  '^  My  child,  I  was 
led  to  do  thee  a  wrong  by  a  dream  which  has  come  to 
nothing :  from  that  wrong  thou  wert  saved  by  thy  own  good 
fortune.  60  now  with  a  light  heart  to  Persia ;  I  wiU  provide 
thy  escort.  Go,  and  when  thou  gettest  to  thy  journey's  end, 
thou  wilt  behold  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  quite  other 
people  from  Mitradates  the  cowherd  and  his  wife." 

122.  With  these  words  Astyages  dismissed  his  grandchild. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  Cambyses,  he  was  received  by 
his  parents,  who,  when  they  learnt  who  he  was,  embraced 
him  heartily,  having  always  been  convinced  that  he  died 
ahnost  as  soon  as  he  was  bom.  So  they  asked  him  by  what 
means  he  had  chanced  to  escape ;  and  he  told  them  how  that 
till  lately  he  had  known  nothing  at  all  about  the  matter, 
but  had  been  mistaken — oh !  so  widely ! — ^and  how  that  he  had 
learnt  his  history  by  the  way,  as  he  came  from  Media.  He 
had  been  quite  sure  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  king's  cowherd, 
but  on  the  road  the  king's  escort  had  told  him  all  the  truth ; 
and  then  he  spoke  of  the  cowherd's  wife  who  had  brought  him 
up,  and  filled  his  whole  talk  with  her  praises ;  in  all  that  he 
had  to  tell  them  about  himself,  it  was  always  Cyno— Cyno 
was  everything.  So  it  happened  that  his  parents,  catching 
the  name  at  his  mouth,  and  wishing  to  persuade  the  Persians 
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that  there  was  a  special  providence  in  his  preservation,  spread 
the  report  that  CyroSy  when  he  was  exposed,  was  suckled  by  a 
bitch*    This  was  the  sole  origin  of  the  nimonr.' 

128.  Afterwards,  when  Cyrus  grew  to  manhood,  and  became 
known  as  the  bravest  and  most  popular  of  all  his  compeers, 
Harpagus,  who  was  bent  on  revenging  himself  upon  Astyages, 
began  to  pay  him  court  by  gifts  and  messages.  His  own  rank 
was  too  humble  for  him  to  hope  to  obtain  vengeance  without 
some  foreign  help.  When  therefore  he  saw  Cyrus,  whose 
wrongs  were  so  similar  to  his  own,  growing  up  expressly  (as  it 
were)  to  be  the  avenger  whom  he  needed,  he  set  to  work  to 
procure  his  support  and  aid  in  the  matter.  He  had  already 
paved  the  way  for  his  designs,  by  persuading,  severally,  the 
great  Median  nobles,  whom  the  harsh  rule  of  their  monarch 
had  offended,  that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  put  Cyrus  at  their 
head,  and  dethrone  Astyages.  These  preparations  made, 
Harpagus,  being  now  ready  for  revolt,  was  anxious  to  make 
known  his  wishes  to  Cyrus,  who  still  lived  in  Persia ;  but  as 
the  roads  between  Media  and  Persia  were  guarded,  he  had  to 
contrive  a  means  of  sending  word  secretly,  which  he  did  in  the 
following  way.  He  took  a  hare,  and  cutting  open  its  belly 
without  hurting  the  fur,  he  slipped  in  a  letter  containing  what 
he  wanted  to  say,  and  then  carefully  sewing  up  the  paunch, 
he  gave  the  hare  to  one  of  his  most  faithful  slaves,  disguising 
him  as  a  hunter  with  nets,  and  sent  him  off  to  Persia  to  take 
the  game  as  a  present  to  Cyrus,  bidding  him  tell  Cyrus,  by 
word  of  mouth,  to  paunch  the  animal  himself,  and  let  no  one 
be  present  at  the  time. 


hone  which  carried  Bellerof^Km  wm  » 
•hip  namtd  P«^g••1l•  '*  (roL  it.  p.  %4B, 
WfUi).  A  eomewhAt  diflereni  mode 
WIS  f oimd  of  rmtionaliwng  the  m jth  of 
Bomolos  and  Rcmna,  mickled,  aooord. 
ing  to  the  old  tnditiofi,  b^  %  ibe- 

-, , wolf,  which  mar  be  ■•en  in  Liry  (i.  4) : 

the    nun    whidi    earned   I   — **  Sunt,  qui  Lnrentinm,  Tulgnto  cor> 
VkrjT9M  end  HelU  ecfoeB  the  Uellee-   ,   pore,   Inpem  inter  pnstoTM  Toontna 


*  Mr.  Qrote  ofaeerres  with 
that  **the  minumloQs  etorj  ii  the 
cJder  of  the  two,'*  and  that  the  oom- 
monplanr  Tenioo  of  it  preferred  by 
Uofvdutoe  ia  doe  to  certain  "  imtiunal- 
leo^  Ofveka  or  Pervana  **  at  a  aobee- 
qmM  period.    In  the  nme  apifit  he 


ia  leptnaented  to  oa  aa  baring       patent ;  inde  locam  fabote  et  mum> 
in  rml*tf  a  man  nammi  Knus,       cak>  datum.*' 


mfm  aided  their   flight— the  winged 


r*J  lai^mzr  cff  coits.  boo£  l 


ILta.-  ±1.  "friff  arm*  k^  in  'vSftiiftL  ani  Cjms,  on  cutting  the 
JiEjrt  rn^iL  i;irQiI  "Zhi  Jtrjic  loisiDt.  jjna  reM  as  f:>Zlc»ws : — **  Son 
if   J.Liuj^ife»fw,  Ha  n.^its^  iJiwnrtuJT  Traadh  otet  tfaee,  or  n^ver 

•2ir«f'— aLTF  »  xiif  xnm  VtiflT  Hj.u:  mavsa  ar^a::^  thjself  npcn 

'ziti  iT:»itf  £jiL  7:  mf  iunr  nwem  liitu  tbrfla  ail  still  alive.  I 
ilLHit  iHiriL  isn  ^.c  i£!ii:iniuii  cf  vlhjui  be  d:l  to  thee,  nor  of 
^vms.  I  frfiTii  L3  ij5  Tiiimff^^  )ia;*ji3fv  3  ^tasucitted  thee  to  the 
t^:^^lH^L  izil  ljl  2a:n  Ta  iiiaf  ^'-  MfisSi.  Listen  now  to  me, 
iiZii  :i':»t-r  iLT  v.-r&v.  imi  iZ  liirf  e^iTci*  cf  Astrases  shaD  l^ 
luiziki  "^  5Qiurii££r£  .ic  rrrjjlh  in  Peraa^  and  then  march 


siTiLrli  :ir  ^z*hi^  ^^i*i%ins:  AiimtptiS  appcdnt  me  to  com- 
rUiZii  !::>  5:irrtfS  sriizi^  iib«^  .tt  wht^iher  he  appoint  anv  other 
ci  ibf  T-nziitt*  :i  liif  ITtOf^  iZI  wiZ.  «s>  as  tboa  conldst  irish. 
Tbfx  -vzZ  \^  lirf  £r>3  v  itZ  a^WiT  irrni  hiccu  and  joining  ihy 
Sf£f.  ^itTI  ii>cn«*t2T^if  to  cTncimzii  lis  powier.  Be  sure  that  on 
ci=r  T»ir!i  aZ  is  Kaiwj :  vi»c5^rine  Oi?  tiv^i  thy  part,  and  tiat 

1^5.  Otitis,  csq  K^f^iTiru:  tbe  ts.rr^rg  contained  in  this 
kr*«er.  set  Liiz.s*c2f  to  if»c:iis:-arr  b?w  te  mi^rht  best  pexsnade  the 
Persians  to  rtTch.  Afi«r  in-f b  thouiit.  he  hit  on  the  foDow- 
inz  as  the  most  expedient  cc-crse :  he  irrote  what  he  thought 
proper  np<n  a  rvZL  and  then  calling  an  assembly  of  the 
Persians,  he  unfolded  the  roIL  and  read  ont  of  it  that  Astyages 
appointed  him  their  generaL  *'  And  now,*'  said  he,  "  since  it 
is  so,  I  command  you  to  go  and  bring  e^ch  man  his  reaping- 
hook«**     With  these  words  he  dismissed  the  assembly. 

Xow  the  Persian  nation  is  made  np  of  many  tribes,*  Those 
which  Cyras  assembled  and  persuaded  to  rerolt  from  the 


*  According  to  Xenophon  the  nnm.  ber  twelre  ocmn  in  his  namlire 

\ier  of  the  Pcnuui  tribes  was  twelrt  Not  odIt  mre  the  tribes  twelTe,  mad 

(Cjrtjp.  I.  ii.  §  b),  acccrdinc  to  Hero-  '   the  saperintendentB  of  the  education 

dotus,   ten.      The    anthoritj  of    the  '   twebre,  bat  the  whole  nnmbeT  of  the 

ffirmer,    alwara    weak    except    with  nation  is  twetre  mjnada  (i.  ii.  §  1&\ 

rf^IK'ct   to    )iia  own   times,  is    here  '   Crms  is  subject  to  the  Fersiaii  dis. 

reuiUmtd  still  more  dimbtful  by  the  .   cipline  for  twehre  yean  (i.  iii«  §  1), 

frequency  with  which  this  same  num.  [  Ac.  Ac 
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Medes,  were  the  principal  ones  on  which  all  the  others  are 
dependent.^  These  are  the  FasargadaD,^  the  Maraphians,*  and 
the  Maspians,  of  whom  the  Pasargadsd  are  the  noblest.  The 
AchsmenidiB/  from  which  spring  all  the  Perseid  kings,  is  one 


^  The  dtstinctioii  of  soperior  and  in- 
fevior  tiibe*  it  common  among  no. 
BBAdic  and  lemi-nomadio  nations.  Tho 
Golden  Horde  of  the  Calmncks  ia  well 
kncmn.  Manj  Arab  tribes  are  looked 
down  upon  with  contempt  bj  the 
Bedoweena.  Among  the  Mongols  the 
dfumnion  of  superior  over  inferior 
tribes  is  said  to  be  carried  to  the 
extent  of  a  rery  cmel  tyranny  (Fbllas, 
Mongol.  T6lker,  toL  i.  p.  185).  The 
Seythians  in  the  time  of  Herodotns 
w«t«  dirided,  rery  nearly  as  the 
Pnvians,  into  three  grades.  Royal 
8cTthsans,  Husbandmen,  and  Nomads. 
(Vide  infra,  ir.  17-20.) 

*  I^iaargad»  was  not  only  the  name 
of  the  principal  Persian  tribe,  bot  also 
r^f  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country 
iStimb.  XT.  p.  10S6.)  Stephen  of 
Byvuitiiim  (in  roc  nurvufyiBat)  trans. 
Imtee  the  word  "the  encampment  of 
the  FterMtts."  If  we  accept  this 
meaning,  we  most  regard  Pasargads 
as  a  comption  of  ParvagadsD,  a  fonn 
which  is  preserrcd  in  Quintns  Cnrtius 
(V.  tL  I  10,  X.  i.  §  22). 

Aeooiding  to  Anazimenes  (ap.  Steph. 
Bya.  1.  a.  o.)  Cyras  founded  I^nr- 
gBd0;  bot  Ctesias  appears  to  hare 
itprtsented  it  as  already  a  place  of 
impovlanoe  at  the  time  when  Cyma 
nmdted.  (8ee  the  newly^disooTcred 
frmr—ent  of  Nic.  Damasc.  in  the  fVagm. 
Hist.  Orme.  vol.  iti.  pp.  406.6»  ed. 
Didot.)  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  Persian  capital  of  both 
Cyivs  and  Cambyses,  Persepolis  being 
fooaded  by  Darius.  Cyms  was  him« 
•elf  bvricd  there,  as  we  learn  from 
Cteaias  (Pera.  Kxc.  |  9),  Arrian  (ri. 
29).  and  Stiabo  (xr.  p.  1035).  It  was 
af  terwnrda  the  place  where  the  kings 
weva  inaagmmted  (Plutarch,  Artaz. 
c.  9).  and  was  placed  under  the  special 
prolectaoB  of  the  Magi.  Hence  Pliny 
spoka  of  it  as  a  castle  occupied  by  the 


Magi  (*Mnde  ad  orientem  ICagi  obti. 
nent  Pasaigadas  castellom/'  ri.  26). 

It  seems  tolerably  certain  that  the 
modem  Murg-auh  is  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Paeargadsd.  Its  position  with 
respect  to  Persepolis,  its  strong  situa- 
tion among  the  mountains,  its  remains 
bearing  the  marks  of  high  antiquity, 
and,  abore  all,  the  name  and  tomb  of 
CymS)  which  hare  been  discovered 
among  the  ruins,  mark  it  for  the 
capital  of  that  monarch  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt.  The  best  account 
of  the  present  condition  of  the  ruins 
will  be  found  in  Ker  Porter's  Trarels 
(toI.  i.pp.  486.510).  Hujg4inb  is  the 
only  place  in  Persia  at  which  inscrip- 
tions of  the  age  of  Cyrus  hare  been 
discovered.  The  mined  buildings  bear 
the  following  legend : — **  Adam  Kumsh, 
khshiyathiya,  Hakhimanishiya"^"! 
[am]  Cyms  the  king,  the  Adueme- 
nian."  For  an  account  of  the  tomb  of 
Cyms,  Tide  infra,  note  on  ch.  214. 

*  Only  one  instance  i»  found  of  a 
Karaphian  holding  an  important  office. 
Amasis,  the  commander  whom  Azy- 
andes  sent  to  the  relief  of  Pheretima, 
was  Amp  Mi^iof  (ir.  167).  In 
general  the  commanders  are  Achm* 
menians,  now  and  then  they  are 
called  simply  I^taargads?. 

'  The  AchomonidsD  were  the  royal 
family  of  Persia,  the  descendants  of 
Aohemencs  (Uakhimanish),  who  was 
mebably  the  leader  under  whom  tho 
rcrsians  first  settled  in  the  country 
which  has  over  since  borne  their  name. 
This  Achamenes  is  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  the  founder  of  the  king. 
dom  (iii.  76 1  rii.  11).  His  name 
appears  in  the  Behistun  inscription 
twice  (col.  1,  par.  2,  and  Detached 
Inscript.  A.)  In  each  case  it  is  asserted 
that  the  name  Achvmenian  attached  to 
the  dynasty  on  account  of  the  descent 
from  Achraienee.      *'Awahya  ridiya 
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of  their  clans.  The  rest  of  the  Persian  tribes  are  the  follow- 
ing:^ the  Fanthiateans,  the  DerosisBans,  the  Germanians, 
who  are  engaged  in  husbandry ;  the  Daans,  the  Mardians,  the 
DropicanSy  and  the  Sagartians,  who  are  Nomads.^ 


wajazn  Halchftnianiflhiyath&tyainahya" 
— "  £A  ratione  nos  Aohjemenenses  ap- 
pellamnr."  In  all  the  infioripiians  the 
kings  of  Persia  glozy  in  the  title. 

[The  commencement  of  the  Behistun 
inBcription,  rightly  nnderstood,  is  of 
great  importance  for  the  illnstration 
of  the  history  of  the  Aohsemenians. 
Darius  in  the  first  paragraph  styles 
himself  an  Achsemenian ;  in  the  second, 
he  shows  his  right  to  this  title  by 
tracing  his  paternal  ancestry  to  AchsB- 
menes;  in  the  third,  he  goes  on  to 
glorify  the  Achiemenian  family  by  de- 
Ecribing  the  antiquity  of  their  descent, 
and  the  fact  of  their  having  far  a  long 
time    past  famished    kings    to    the 
Persian  nation;    and    in  the  fourth 
paragraph  he  further  explains  that 
eight  of  the  Acluemenian  family  hare 
thus  already  filled  the  throne  of  Persia, 
and  that  he  is  the  ninth  of  the  line 
who  is  called  to  rule  over  his  country- 
men.     In  this  statement,    howeyer, 
Darius  seems  to  put  forward  no  claim 
whateyer  to  include    his   immediate 
ancestry  among  the  Persian  kings ; 
they  are  merely  enumerated  in  order 
to  establish  his  claim  to  Achsemenian 
descent,  and  are   in  no  case  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  hhshdyathiya, 
or  "  king."    So  clear  indeed  and  fixed 
was  the  tradition  of  the  royal  fiunily 
in  this  respect,  that  both  Artaxerxes 
Hnemon  and  Artaxerxes  Ochus  (see 
Journal  of  the    Ajnat.  Soc.,  yol.  x. 
p.  842,  and  yoL  xy.  p.  169),  may  be 
obsenred,    in  tracing  their  pedigree, 
to  qualify  each  ancestor  by  the  title 
of  king  up  to  Darius,  but  from  that 
time  to  drop  the  royal  title,  and  to 
speak  of  Hystaspes  and  Arsames  as 
mere  private  individuals.    It  will  be 
impossible,  at  the  same  time,  to  make 
up  trcm  Grecian  history  the  list  of 
nine  kings,  extending,  acoording  to  the 
inscription,  from  Aohsemenes  to  Darius^ 
without   including    Bardius    or  the 


true  Smerdis,  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  slain  before  his  brother  left  for 
Egypt.  The  other  names  will  undonbt. 
edly  be  Cambyses,  Gyrus  the  Great, 
Cambyses  his  father,  Cyrus  (Herod.  L 
111),  Cambyses  (whose  sister  Atossa 
married  Phamaoes  of  Gappadoda, 
Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1158),  TeTspea  (Herod, 
yii.  11) ;  and  Aohmmenes.  In  pre. 
ferenoe,  perhaps,  to  inserting  Bardius 
at  the  commencement  of  t£i8  list,  I 
would  suggest  that  the  ninth  khig 
among  the  predecessors  of  Darius  may 
have  been  the  father  of  Achsamencs 
named  by  the  Greeks  ^g^us,  or  Perses, 
or  sometimes  Perseus,  being  thus  con- 
founded with  the  eponymous  hero  of 
the  Persian  race.  The  name  Adhe- 
menes,  although  occupying  so  pro- 
minent a  position  in  authentic  Persian 
history,  is  unknown  either  in  the  an- 
tique traditions  of  the  Yendidad,  or  in 
the  romantic  legends  of  the  so-called 
Kaianiau  dynasty,  probably  because 
Achmmenes  lived  after  the  compilation 
of  the  Yendidad,  but  so  long  before 
the  invention  of  the  romances  that 
his  name  was  forgotten.  The  name 
signifies  *' friendly"  or  "possessing 
friends,"  being  formed  of  a  Persian 
word,    hakhd,  corresponding   to   the 

Sanscrit  tf^^  |  $akhd,  and  an  attri- 
butive affix  equivalent  to  the  Sanscrit 
mat,  which  forms  the  iu)minatiTe  in 
mark  H.  Oppert  thinks  that  we  bave 
another  trace  of  the  Persian  word 
hakkd  in  the  'ApraxBth^  o^  Herodotus 
(vii.  68).  See  the  Journal  Asiatiqne, 
4"*  s^e,  torn.  xvii.  p.  268.— H.  0.  B.] 

Achsemenes  continued  to  be  used  as 
a  family  name  in  after  times.  It  was 
borne  by  one  of  the  sons  of  Darius 
Hystaspes  (infra,  vii.  7). 

«  See  Essay  iv.  <0n  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  the  Persians.' 

'  Nomadic  hordes  must  always  be 
an  important  element  in  the  popnla- 
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126*  IVhen^  in  obedience  to  the  orders  which  they  had 
received,  the  Persians  came  with  their  reaping-hooks,  Cyras 
led  them  to  a  tract  of  gromid,  about  eighteen  or  twenty 
fdrlcmgB  each  way,  covered  with  thorns,  and  ordered  them  to 
clear  it  before  the  day  was  oat.  They  accomplished  their 
task ;  upon  which  he  issued  a  second  order  to  them,  to  take 
the  bath  the  day  following,  and  again  come  to  him.  Mean- 
while he  collected  together  all  his  father's  flocks,  both  sheep 
and  goats,  and  all  his  oxen,  and  slaughtered  them,  and  made 
ready  to  give  an  entertainment  to  the  entire  Persian  army. 
Wine,  too,  and  bread  of  the  choicest  kinds  were  prepared  for 
the  occasion.  When  the  morrow  came,  and  the  Persians 
appeared,  he  bade  them  recline  upon  the  grass,  and  enjoy 
themselves.  After  the  feast  was  over,  he  requested  them  to 
tell  him  ''which  they  liked  best,  to-day's  work,  or  yester- 
day's?" They  answered  that  ''the  contrast  was  indeed 
strong :  yesterday  brought  them  nothing  but  what  was  bad, 
to-day  everything  that  was  good.*'  Cyrus  instantly  seized  on 
their  reply,  and  laid  bare  his  purpose  in  these  words :  "  Ye 
men  of  Persia,  thus  do  matters  stand  with  you.  If  you  choose 
to  hearken  to  my  words,  you  may  enjoy  these  and  ten  thousand 
similar  delights,  and  never  condescend  to  any  slavish  toil; 
but  if  you  will  not  hearken,  prepare  yourselves  for  unnumbered 
toils  as  hard  as  yesterday's.  Now  therefore  follow  my  bidding, 
and  be  free.  For  myself  I  feel  that  I  am  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  undertake  your  liberation ;  and  you,  I  am  sure,  are 
no  whit  inferior  to  the  Medes  in  anything,  least  of  all  in 
bravery.  Bevolt,  therefore,  from  Astyages,  without  a  moment's 
deUy."  


ttedPenia.  lArgv  portions  of  the 
cuwuUj  m  onlj  habitobla  at  certain 
ammmm  of  th«  jenr.  B«centlj  th« 
wmodOTinf  tribes  (Ilxitt)  hkrn  been 
cnlenktcd  at  one-hall  (Kinnirr,  Per. 


Empiieh  p.  44),  or  at  the  I 
one  <wif  A   Oforier»  Jonnial  of  Geo- 
lEiapb.  Soc.,  vol.  riL  p.  280)  cf  the  entire 


pupnlation.    Tbej  are  of  great  im.   |  Iomvm. 


portanee  in  a  Bulitai7  point  of  riew. 
Of  the  fonr  nomadic  tribes  mentioned 
bj  Herodotus  the  Sagartians  appsar 
tohaTe  been  the  most  powerful.  They 
were  attained  in  the  144h  Satimpf 
(iti.  98)  and  famished  SOOO  hone, 
men  to  the  aimj  of  Xerxes  (rii.  S6), 
who  were  annod  with  daggers  and 
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127*  The  Persians,  who  had  long  been  impatient  of  the 
Median  dominion,  now  that  they  had  found  a  leader,  were 
delighted  to  shake  off  the  yoke.  Meanwhile  Astyages,  in- 
formed of  the  doings  of  Gyrus,  sent  a  messenger  to  summon 
him  to  his  presence.  Gyrus  replied,  *'  Tell  Astyages  that  I 
shall  appear  in  his  presence  sooner  than  he  will  like." 
Astyages,  when  he  received  this  message,  instantly  armed  all 
his  subjects,  and,  as  if  God  had  deprived  him  of  his  senses, 
appointed  Harpagus  to  be  their  general,  forgetting  how  greatly 
he  had  injured  him.  So  when  the  two  armies  met  and 
engaged,  only  a  few  of  the  Medes,  who  were  not  in  the  secret, 
fought;  others  deserted  openly  to  the  Persians;  while  the 
greater  number  counterfeited  fear,  and  fled. 

128.  Astyages,  on  learning  the  shameful  flight  and  dis- 
persion of  his  army,  broke  out  into  threats  against  Gyrus, 
saying,  "  Gyrus  shall  nevertheless  have  no  reason  to  rejoice ; " 
and  directly  he  seized  the  Magian  interpreters,  who  had 
persuaded  >iiTn  to  allow  Gyrus  to  escape,  and  impaled  them ; 
after  which,  he  armed  all  the  Medes  who  had  remained  in  the 
city,  both  young  and  old;  and  leading  them  against  the 
Persians,  fought  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  utterly  defeated, 
his  army  being  destroyed,  and  he  himself  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands.^ 


'  According  to  the  fragment  of  Nico- 
las of  Damascns,  to  which  reference 
has  repeatedly  been  made,  as  in  all 
probability  containing  the  account 
which  Ctesias  gare  of  the  conquest  of 
Astyages  by  Cyms,  not  fewer  than 
Ave  great  battles  were  fought,  aU  in 
Persia.  In  the  first  and  second  of 
these  Astyages  was  yictorious.  In  the 
third,  which  took  place  near  Fasar- 
gadaa,  the  national  stronghold,  where 
all  the  women  and  children  of  the 
Persians  had  been  sent,  they  succeeded 
in  repulsing  their  assailants.  In  the 
fourth,  which  was  fought  on  the  day 
following  the  third,  and  on  the  same 
battlo-gound,    they    gained    a    great 


victory,  killing  60,000  of  the  enemy. 
Still  Astyages  did  not  desist  from  lus 
attempt  to  reconquer  them.  The  fifth 
battle  IB  liot  contained  in  the  frag- 
ment.  It  evidently,  however,  to(^ 
place  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (cf . 
Strab.  zv*  p.  1036),  for  the  spoils  were 
taken  to  Pasargadsd.  Astyages  fled. 
The  provinces  fell  off,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereignty  of  Persia.  Fi- 
nally Cyrus  went  in  pursuit  of  Astyages, 
who  had  still  a  small  body  of  adherents, 
defeated  him,  and  took  him  prisoner. 
This  last  would  seem  to  be  the  second 
battle  of  Herodotus.  The  last  but  one 
is  called  by  Strabo  the  final  struggle, 
as  indeed  in  one  sense  it  was.    It  is 
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129.  HarpagoB  then,  seeing  him  a  prisoneri  came  near, 
and  exulted  over  him  vrith  many  gihes  and  jeers.  Among 
other  cutting  speeches  which  he  made,  he  alluded  to  the 
supper  where  the  flesh  of  his  son  was  given  him  to  eat,  and 
asked  Astjages  to  answer  him  now,  how  he  enjoyed  being  a 
slave  instead  of  a  king?  Astyages  looked  in  his  face,  and 
asked  him  in  return,  why  he  claimed  as  his  own  the  achieve- 
ments of  Cyrus  ?  *'  Because,"  said  Harpagus,  ''  it  was  my 
letter  which  made  him  revolt,  and  so  I  am  entitled  to  all  the 
credit  of  the  enterprise."  Then  Astyages  declared,  that ''  in 
that  case  he  was  at  once  the  silliest  and  the  most  unjust  of 
men :  the  silliest,  if  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  put  the  crown 
on  his  own  head,  as  it  must  assuredly  have  been,  if  the  revolt 
was  entirely  his  doing,  he  had  placed  it  on  the  head  of 
another ;  the  most  unjust,  if  on  account  of  that  supper  he  had 
brought  slavery  on  the  Medes.  For,  supposing  that  he  was 
obliged  to  invest  another  with  the  kingly  power,  and  not  retain 
it  himself,  yet  justice  required  that  a  Mede,  rather  than  a 
Persian,  should  receive  the  dignity.  Now,  however,  the 
Hedes,  who  had  been  no  parties  to  the  wrong  of  which  he 
complained,  were  made  slaves  instead  of  lords,  and  slaves 
moreover  of  those  who  till  recently  had  been  their  subjects." 

180.  Thus  after  a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  Astyages  lost 
his  crown,  and  the  Medes,  in  consequence  of  his  cruelty,  were 
brought  under  the  rule  of  the  Persians.  Their  empire  over 
the  parts  of  Asia  beyond  the  Halys  had  lasted  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  years,  except  during  the  time  when  the 
Scythians  had  the  dominion.'    Afterwards  the  Medes  repented 


tkM  which  he  »;«  took  place  doat 


Tbii  oAnrntiTe  of  FloUrch  (De  Yir- 
tmt,  HalMT.  p.  24fi,  A.)  belcmgs  to  the 
fcivrth  beUlc,  uid  doabtkiM  CAme  from 

A0  there  U  leM  improhebilitT,  end 


ferxed,  notwithjitAiidiiig  the  mitnist* 
worthineM  of  Cteeiae,  probeblj  his 
•ole  eathoritjr. 

'  This  la  e  peattge  of  oitrenie  diA. 
cnltr.  The  chiaee  vi^l  ^  Wm^  W  Sci. 
$m  wX^f^  ham  been  genermllj  under- 
stood to  mean,  **  besiiU$  the  time  that 


far  lea*  portrj,  in  the  narmlire  of  ,  the  Sojthians  had  the  dominica  t  **  w 
N'OuUita  IlamaM^enns  than  in  that  of  that  the  entire  anmber  of  yean  has 
HcffuioCiis,  It  IS  perhaps  to  be   pre*  ^  been  supposed  to  be  (ltt$<(-^s)  16S, 
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of  their  submission^  and  revolted  from  Darius,  but  vere 
defeated  in  battle,  and  again  reduced  to  subjection.'  Now, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Astyages,  it  was  the  Persians  who 
under  Cyrua  revolted  from  the  Modes,  and  became  thenceforth 


and  Herodotus  has  thus  been  con- 
sidered to  place  the  commencement  of 
the  Median  hegemony  six  years  before 
the  accession  of  DeToces.  (See  the 
synopsis  of  the  opinions  on  the  passage 
in  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  257-9 ;  and 
infra,  Essay  iii.  §  IS.)  Bat  wapl^  ij 
seems  rightly  explained  by  Valokenaer 
and  Clinton  as,  not  "besides"  but 
«0060pt."  "The  Modes  mled  oyer 
Upper  Asia  128  years,  except  during 
the  time  that  the  Scythians  had  the 
dominion  j "  «.«.  they  mled  (128  -  28=) 
100  years.  (See  on  this  point  the 
'Rernm  Assyriamm  tompora  emen- 
data'  of  Dr.  Brandis,  pp.  6-8.)  This 
would  make  their  role  begin  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  DeYoces. 

Niebnhr  (Denkschrift  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d. 
Wissenschaft,  1820-1,  pp.  49-50)  sns- 
pectod  that  the  passage  was  corrupt, 
and  proposed  the  following  reading^ 
Hp^arrts  rris  dw*AXwoj  irorofioD  'Atrms 

Top^^  1i  tiro9  ol  2k^«  ipX^i  rpiiiKOPra 
Svw  iiovra.  This  would  remove  some, 
but  not  all,  of  the  difficulties.  It  is 
moreoTer  too  extensive  an  alteration 
to  be  received  against  the  authority  of 

aU  the  MSS. 

•  It  has  been  usual  to  regard  this 
outbreak  as  identical  with  the  revolt 
recorded  by  Xenophon  (HeU.  i.  u.  ad 
fin.)  in  almost  the  same  woi-ds.    Bahr 
(in  loc.)  and  Dahlmann  (Life  of  Herod, 
p.  33,  Engl.  Tr.)  have  argued  from  the 
passage  that  Herodotus  was  still  em- 
ployed upon  his  history  as  lato  as  B.c. 
407.    Clinton  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
except  that  he  places  the  revolt  one 
year  earlier  (F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.    01. 
92  4).    Mr.  Grote,  with  his  usual  saga- 
dtr,  perceived  that  Herodotus  coi^d 
not  intend  a  revolt  150  years  after  the 
subjection,  or  mean  by  Danus  "with- 
out any  adjective  designation,     any 
other  Darius  than  the  son  of  Hystaspes. 


He  saw,  therefore,  that  there  must 
have  been  a  revolt  of  the  Modes  from 
Darius  Hystaspes,  of  which  this  pas- 
sage was  possibly  the  only  record 
(Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  iv.  p.  304^  note). 
Apparently  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
great  inscription  of  Darius  at  Belusiun, 
which  had  been  published  by  C6L  Baw- 
linson  the  year  before  his  fourth  volume 
appeared,  wherein  a  long  and  elabonte 
account  is  given  of  a  Median  revolt 
which  occurred  in  the  third  year  of 
Darius,  and  was  put  down  with  diffi- 
culty. Col.  Bawlinson  gives  the 
I  general  outline  of  the  straggle  as 
follows : — 

"  A  civil  war  of  a  far  more  fbnnid- 
able  character  broke  out  to  the  north- 
ward.  Media,  Assyria,  and  Armenia 
appear  to  have  been  confederated  in  a 
bold  attempt  to  recover  their  inde* 
pendenoe.  They  elevated  to  the 
throne  a  descendant,  real  or  supposed, 
of  the  ancient  line  <A  [Median]  kings ; 
and  after  six  actions  had  been  fought 
between  the  partisans  of  this  povrerfnl 
chief  and  the  troops  which  were  em- 
ployed by  Darius,  under  the  command 
of  three  of  his  most  distinguished 
generals,  unfavourably  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  the  latter,  or  at  any  rato 
with  a  very  partial  and  equivocal 
success,  the  monarch  found  himself 
compelled  to  repair  in  person  to  the 
scene  of  conflict.  Darius  aooordingly, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  re- 
ascended  from  Babylon  to  Media.  He 
brought  his  enemy  to  action  without 
delay,  defeated  and  pursued  him,  and 
taking  him  prisoner  at  Bhages,  he  slew 
him  in  the  citadel  of  Ecbatana*'  (Behist. 
Inscrip.  vol.  i.  pp.  188-9). 

Col.  Mure,  I  observe,  though  aware 
of  this  discovery,  maintaioa  the  view 
of  Bihr  and  Dahlmann  (Literature  of 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  App.  G.),  but  not,  I 
think,  successiully. 
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the  rulers  of  Asia.  Cyras  kepi  Astyages  at  his  conrt  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  without  doing  him  any  farther 
injury.  Bach  then  were  the  circamstances  of  the  birth  and 
hnngmg  ap  of  Cyrus,  and  such  were  the  steps  by  which  he 
moonted  the  throne.  It  was  at  a  later  date  that  he  was 
attacked  by  Crcesus,  and  overthrew  him,  as  I  have  related  in 
an  earlier  portion  of  this  history.  The  overthrow  of  Croesus 
made  him  master  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 

131.  The  customs  which  I  know  the  Persians  to  observe 
are  the  following.  They  have  no  images  of  the  gods,  no 
temples  nor  altars,  and  consider  the  use  of  them  a  sign  of 
folly .^  This  comes,  I  think,  from  their  not  believing  the 
gods  to  have  the  same  nature  with  men,  as  the  Greeks 
imagine.  Their  wont,  however,  is  to  ascend  the  summits 
of  the  loftiest  mountains,  and  there  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter,  which  is  the  name  they  give  to  the  whole  circuit  of 
the  firmament.  They  likewise  offer  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
to  the  earth,  to  fire,  to  water,  and  to  the  winds.  These  are 
the  only  gods  whose  worship  has  come  down  to  them  from 
ancient  times.  At  a  later  period  they  began  the  worship 
of  Urania,  which  they  borrowed'  from  the  Arabians  and 


*  Ob  Um  ppraeiml  rabjoct  of  the  Be- 
liwwa  ot  the  Peraaau,  eeo  the  Esaajs 
Mfyemded  to  thi«  mliune,  Eseay  r. 

'  TKe  rwdincei  of  the  IVniAna  to 
•iliipt  foftngn  customs,  crrn  in  religion, 
a  rrrj  mnarlnblc.  Perhaps  the  most 
tcrikiBK  iastaaoe  is  the  adoptioa  from 
the  AJHTnane  of  the  weU>lmowii  em. 
\  >m  S|(urpd  oo  next  page  (Fifn*.  It  8« 
9).  ooDcwtiiifr  of  a  wtiif(c>d  circle  with 
<T  withnQt  a  human  fiinire  mtng  from 
tfae  circalar  space.  This  emblem  is  of 
AjMTTiaa  criinn,  appearing  in  the 
vmrianat  aciilpcmiee  cJP  that  oonntry 
(Laraid's  Ninereh,  rol.  L  chap.  ▼.). 
Its  exact  meaning  is  onoertain,  bat 
tijr-  oaDJKtarp  is  probable,  that  while 
A  the  bnmaa  bead  we  hare  the  si-mbol 
t4  iatvUigvfioe,  the  wingi  ngnifjr 
r«ai|Ni«iBce,  and  the  circle  etemitr. 
Tbaa  the  Fenoaas  were  able,  withoot 
the  WMTiftre  of  anj  prindple,  to  admit 


it  as  a  religiotis  emblem,  which  we 
find  them  to  haT0  done,  as  earlj  as 
the  time  of  Darins,  univertally  (boo 
the  sctUptnres  at  Persepolis,  Nakhsh- 
i'Roiitam,  Bchiston,  Ac.).  It  is  quite 
a  mistake  to  oonclnde  from  this,  as 
Mr.  Lajard  docs  (NincTeh,  toI.  ii. 
chap.  Tii.),  that  they  adopted  the 
Assyrian  religion  generally.  The 
monimients  prore  the  rory  oontrarj) 
for,  with  three  exceptions,  that  of  the 
symbol  in  qnestion,  that  of  the  fonr* 
winged  geniiu,  and  that  of  the  oolossal 
winged  bulls,  the  Assyrian  religions 
emblems  do  not  re.appoar  in  the  early 
Persian  scalptnres. 

A  triple  figure  is  sometimes  fonnd 
iasning  from  the  circle  (Fig.  4\  which 
has  been  sappose<l  to  represent  a  triune 
gnd,  but  this  mode  of  representation 
does  not  occur  in  the  Persian  scnip* 
tnres.    Bomo  religions  emblems  seem 


z$6  vomsmr  c^  kiutu. 

AftHjrlaiur.     Uylitta*  if  the  nime  Ij  viaA  £b£ 


^-UiliUi'iPj 


InlinvnluMti  mliiptiHl  bjUho  FertlMU  |   |{»d«),  which  do«lj-ra«»hle«  ■  wrfl- 

Fi'iiii  111"  ICKjiiiiatiiii  M,  fur  luitanoe,  Icdotto  Kgjptima  Eons.    Ite  PeniSB 

lltu  niii'Kmii   liuiiirilmM  of  tho  foor.  ■cnlptnre  ii  of   tliB  tine  of  Cjra. 

w>i>i(uit  goiilui  Kt  ilurt-aub  (Pmbt-  |  Fig*.  B  A  6. 


Fig-  *■   Perdu. 

*  ?iir  ft  full  notion  ot  Uilt  itadd«u,   |  nomeDoktnre,  which  has  been  lomnch 

e  Ih'Iiiw,  Kiuwjr  i.  '  Ou  the  Ituliglon  disooued,  Beemi  to  be,  that  Molii  (u 

tliu    Aanvrlani   anil    Uab/loniaiu.'  Nio.  Dftmaao.  givea  ths  nune,  Pngm. 

detraeeiplkuktionof  theUerodDteui  |  Hiit. Or., roL  iii. p.3€l,iu>t«  L6)  iafor 
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know  thia  goddess,  whom  the  Arabians  call  Alitta,^  and  the 
IVnians  Mitra.* 

132.    To  these   gods  the  Persians  offer  sacrifice  in  the 
following  nuuiner :  they  raise  no  altar,  light  no  fire,  poor  no 


U^  whiph  WH  u  old  Babrkniu 
wi^  eqniT«lciit  to  Btl  or  Sin,  kud 
<D«Tvl7  ngnifTiiiK  "t,  Lord,"  and  thkt 

with  k  fnnininr  eodiBft.  It  ia  powible, 
h>-wwm.  tlmt  Holii  or  Tojii  mar  be  k 
I-  rraptkni  of  Golu,  tbo  f  and  ti  brintr, 
aa  ia  wpU  kBOWU,  perpetnallj  liable  to 
<-i4ilBaiaa  in  the  Givck  ortbiigTBphr  "t 
(ofxir  namre,  and  OiJa  in  the  pnmi- 
iiie  haitnam  of  Babj-looia,  wbicb  ii 
t^-w  ■■uilaiiii  il  te  be  of  the  Hamitic, 
an-i  not  of  the  Scniitif  fatnilr,  ■iKniBod 
"  nT«(."  beinK  either  identical  with 

•  i.l  (tbe  DMiTB  onlinarj  term  tor 
-.TVt"— mmpare  Ker-f^  ee*1«A, 
(imlloa,  Ac),  or  a  feminine  form  of 
I  .Bt  wonl. — anawerinit  in  fact  to  the 

•  ,-.  Id  r/  the  GaUa  dialect  at  /Jriem. 
1  lif  Gnla  or  "  irrrat  piddea*  "  of  tbe 

-  x-riptioaa  ia  the  female  priociple  of 
■  t  ••  ann,  aod  thu  nearij  aoawpra  to 
::>■•  Mithr*  of  the  Ppraiaaai  bat  the 
!  t-nf  i>  m-Tpr  applied  to  thi-  ■u)ir<'ine 
I .  ddru  Beltii.  who  waa  the  Alitta  of 
-  :H.  C.  B.] 


a  miatakc.  The  Poraiana,  like  their 
Tpdio  brethira,  wonbippod  the  aun 
nnderlbe  name  of  llithra.  Thia  waa 
aportioD  of  Ihe  nMgiim  which  Ihej 
bivaght  with  Ibnn  from  tbe  Indiu.  and 
WM  not  adopted  from  an;  fore]Kn 
nation.  The  ^^e  of  MitLrm  duoa  out 
indeed  occur  in  the  AchHmienian 
inacriptiooa  nntil  the  time  of  Arta- 
ipnea  Hnemoa  (Jonraal  of  Aniaii'c 
Bociet7,  Tol.  XT.  part  1.,  p.  ir.0),  bat 
tbrrs  ia  no  reaaen  to  qneation  tbe 
anliquilj  of  hia  worabip  in  Pfr«ia. 
Xnwphoa  ia  rif(ht  in  making  it  a  part 
of  Ihe  reli|[ioo  of  Cjma  (Cf  rop.  Till. 


i.  !1'.' 


1.  i  3). 


■take  of  Uerodotoa  doe*  not 

appear  to  hare  been  diaoDvered  bf  tbe 

Grn-ka  berure  the  time  of  Alrtander. 

Xfiuiphm,  iiuleni,  mentiiina    Hitbisa 

(CTrtip.  til.  T.   J  63i  O^uMi.  ii.  m), 

and  alao  thi-  Pi-miaa  aun-wundiip  (f'j- 

ni|>.  (III.  iii.  f  IZ),  bot  he  dun  not  ip 

aiij  iray  drmHH't  the  two.     Kirabo  ia 

Out  firvl  cU»>ral  wrilerwhndiiitincil; 

I    laja  itdownlhat  the  P(-raian  llithru 

i.  tbf  Rnn-K-l   (it.  p.  1039).     AJU* 

I    him  llutarrh  abuwi acijDaiii lance  with 

I    Ihe    fart     (Vit.    Ah>i.  o.    3U),    whirh 

I    I)H-nc<-ti>nh  UvODii-a  Krwrmilj  n>oiK- 

I    niH-il.     (Hi-e  Ihc  inHTiptiuiuoaaltan, 

I    iiT«  wiLl  iiiic-Ki  iiiiK*«,  Ac,  and  cf. 

'    Kui<hu,  Ili-njrhiiu,  Ac.) 

I       Tbr  n«l  n-|in-M'ntatiTp  of  Venn*  in 

Ib^   laiH-     htnih»a    of     P.nia     waa 

Tnnala     or    Anam*     (aee     HtiIp,    U» 

Ri'litri'me    Vrt.     P.-ra.   p.     iw'f,       II.>r 

'    wiiribip  by  ibr  Pcrrtana  hail,  hi  ikmbt, 

c<'mm«-iic«^l  in  ihf-timeuf  UiTiiliitiu, 

I    iinra   Mnrmoa  {i.c  t^ti  ai    Ihe  r«r. 

I  h'-al)  that  brr  atBliw  wwa  art  Dp  pob- 
lii'l/  in  lhi>  templi'*  of  the  rhu-f  riii--a 

I    i.f  the  empiiT  (Hot.  Artax-n.c  ti). 

I  TI'  mtmpli«n  of  MD-m<m  tH^nil; 
il>roTrmlal  Kaaa  nixnla  thia  nrnt 
(J..ur.  of  Aa.  HirH-iy,  L  a.  r  ).  whi.h 
ai'i-ma  to  haTe  bero  wriinjrlf  aarnhid 
bj  Brnime  h>  Arlsunre  Itrho*  (Bena. 

I  >p.  Clem.  Alei.  Prutr.  i.  t>. 
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libations ;  there  is  no  sound  of  the  flute,  no  putting  on  of 
chapletSi  no  consecrated  barley-cake;  but  the  man  who 
wishes  to  sacrifice  brings  his  yictim  to  a  spot  of  ground  which 
is  pure  from  pollution,  and  there  calls  upon  the  name  of  the 
god  to  whom  he  intends  to  oflfier.  It  is  usual  to  have  the 
turban  encircled  with  a  wreath,  most  commonly  of  myrtle. 
The  sacrificer  is  not  allowed  to  pray  for  blessings  on  himself 
alone,  but  he  prays  for  the  welfare  of  the  king,  and  of  the 
whole  Persian  people,  among  whom  he  is  of  necessity  included. 
He  cuts  the  victim  in  pieces,  and  having  boiled  the  flesh,  he 
lays  it  out  upon  the  tenderest  herbage  that  he  can  find,  trefoil 
especially.  When  all  is  ready,  one  of  the  Magi  comes  forward 
and  chants  a  hymn,  which  they  say  recounts  the  origin  of  the 
gods.  It  is  not  lawful  to  offer  sacrifice  unless  there  is  a 
Magus  present.  After  waiting  a  short  time  the  sacrificer 
carries  the  flesh  of  the  victim  away  with  him,  and  makes 
whatever  use  of  it  he  may  please.' 

188.   Of  all  the  days  in  the  year,  the  one  which  they 


*  At  the  secret  meeting^  of  the  Ali 
Allahis  of  Persia,  which  in  popular 
belief  hare  attained  an  infekmous  no- 
toriety, bat  which  are  in  reality 
altogether  innocent,  are  practised 
many  ceremonies  that  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  old  Magian  sacri- 
fice. 

The  PeeVf  or  holy  man,  who  presides 
carries  about  him  sprigs  both  of  myrtle 
and  of  the  musk  willow ;  he  seats  his 
disciples  in  a  circle  upon  the  grass, 
usually  in  one  of  those  sacred  groves 
with  which  the  Kurdish  mountains 
abound ;  he  chaunts  mystical  lays  re- 
garding the  nature,  the  attributes,  and 
the  manifestations  of  the  Godhead.  A 
sheep  is  slaughtered  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  and  the  carcase  is  boiled  upon 
the  spot ;  the  bones  are  carefully  ex- 
tracted, and  the  peer  then  distributes 
the  flesh  among  his  disciples,  who 
creep  up  upon  their  knees  from  their 
respective  places  in  the  circle  to 
receive  the  share  allotted  to  them, 
which  is  further  accompanied  by  a 
blcBsing  and  a  prayer.  It  is  only  the 
initiated  who  are  admitted  to  these 


meeting^,  and  care  is  taken  to  grnard 
against  the  intrusion  of  strangeni 
and  Mohammedans.  It  is  prob- 
ably, indeed,  owing  to  the  precaution 
which  the  Ali  Allahis  take  to  ex- 
tinguish their  lights  on  the  approach 
of  strangers  that  they  have  acquired 
the  name  of  Ckeragh  hishan,  or  "  lamp- 
extinguishers,"  and  that  orgies  have 
been  assigned  to  them  which  were 
only  suited  to  darkness.  A  disciple,  I 
may  add,  upon  entering  the  brother- 
hood, breaks  a  nutmeg  with  the 
spiritual  teacher  to  whom  he  attaches 
himself,  and  wears  perpetually  about 
him,  in  token  of  his  dependence,  the 
half  of  the  nut  which  remains  with 
him ;  he  is  called  sir  supurdeh,  or  "  he 
who  has  given  over  his  head,*'  and  is 
bound  duringhis  noviciate  implicitly  to 
follow  the  behests  of  his  leader.  After 
a  probationary  discipline  of  several 
years,  never  less  than  three,  he  is 
admitted  to  a  meeting,  resigns  his 
nutmeg,  partakes  of  the  sacrifice,  and 
henceforward  assumes  a  plaoe  Jimnng 
the  initiated.— [H.  C.  R.] 
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eelebrste  most  is  their  birthday.  It  is  castomary  to  have  the 
board  famished  on  that  day  with  an  ampler  supply  than 
common.  The  richer  Persians  cause  an  ox^  a  horse,  a  camel, 
and  an  ass  to  be  baked  whole^  and  so  served  up  to  them: 
the  poorer  classes  use  instead  the  smaller  kinds  of  cattle. 
They  eat  little  solid  food  but  abundance  of  dessert,  which  is 
set  on  table  a  few  dishes  at  a  time ;  this  it  is  which  makes 
them  say  that  **  the  Greeks,  when  they  eat,  leave  off  hungry, 
having  nothing  worth  mention  served  up  to  them  after  the 
meats ;  whereas,  if  they  had  more  put  before  them,  they  would 
not  stop  eating."  They  are  very  fond  of  wine,  and  drink  it  in 
large  quantities.*  To  vomit  or  obey  natural  calls  in  the 
preaenoe  of  another,  is  forbidden  among  them.  Such  are 
their  customs  in  these  matters. 

It  is  also  their  general  practice  to  deliberate  upon  affairs  of 
weight  when  they  are  drunk ;  and  then  on  the  morrow,  when 
they  are  sober,  the  decision  to  which  they  came  the  night 
Urfore  is  put  before  them  by  the  master  of  the  house  in  which 
it  was  made ;  and  if  it  is  then  approved  of,  they  act  on  it ;  if 
not,  they  set  it  aside.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  sober  at 
their  first  deliberation,  but  in  this  case  they  always  reconsider 
the  matter  under  the  influence  of  wine.' 


>  It  &i  ft  commcm  custom  in  the 
mX  tho  preaent  daj,  to  roast 
■biifp  whole,  eren  for  an  ordinary 
r^-fm^t ;  and  on  f^to  dar*  it  ia  done 
m  Dalnatia  and  in  otLer  parta  of 
Europe.-  \Q,  W.] 

*At  ihf  iin*«rat  dar,  among  the 
**  ha^  Tt rant II  **  of  Pi*niia,  it  in  Ofloal 
t«>  tit  for  honrv  before*  dinner  drinktni; 
«inr.  aad  eating  driod  fmitu,  mich  b« 
filtirrta,  almotuU,  ptatarhio.nntP,  melon 
M^Ms,  kc.  A  parCr,  indeed,  often  itita 
Hi^wn  at  •rren  o'clock,  and  tho  dinner 
I*  Bi4  bnioffht  in  till  eleren.  Tho 
4i  —I  r1  d!«hf<«,  intennin(rl(*d  as  they 
w^  with  h<irhly«aea«oocd  <loIicact(»«,  arc 
•9fi|«i««d  to  ImTO  the  effect  of  •tima> 
Vatinir  the  a|>petite,  hot,  in  reality, 
W*  ckImI  difthiHi,  which  am  perretl  np 
U  the  end  of  the  feant.  are  rarely 
tMted.  The  |»Mii>o,  t«M»,  f<ir  wine- 
dnakiag  !•  aa  marked  ^■wiwg  the  Per* 


sianii  of  tho  present  day,  notwithstand- 
ing  the  prohibitiona  of  tho  Prophet, 
aa  it  waa  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  It 
ia  quite  appalling,  indeed,  to  aee  tho 
quantity  of  liqaor  which  sonic  of 
these  topera  habitually  conanme,  and 
they  nanally  prefer  apirita  to  wine. 
— PH,  C,  R.] 

'  Tacit na  assorta  that  the  Gcnnana 
were  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  on 
peace  and  war  under  tho  influence  of 
wine,  reaenring  their  detcnrminntion 
for  the  morrow.  He  gires  tho  reanons 
for  the  practice,  of  which  he  nuini. 
fe^tly  approT(»s :— "  De  pace  deniqu**  el 
hello  plorumqne  in  conririis  ci)ii«ul« 
tant,  tanquam  nuUo  magis  tem|>on*  ad 

j  mnirnancogitationes  incalemnkt  aniniii«. 
Gens  non  astuta,  n'*c  calli<la,  a^xrit 
adhur  sem»la  jM»«'t<iriii,  liti*ntiA  j<i*i. 
Erfft^  det«t*ta  et  nutla  omnium  men*, 

I  potftori  die  rotractatnr}  ct  aalra  ntn- 
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134.  When  they  meet  each  other  in  the  streets,  yon  may 
know  if  the  persons  meeting  are  of  equal  rank  by  the  following 
token ;  if  they  are,  instead  of  speaking,  they  kiss  each  other 
on  the  lips.  In  the  case  where  one  is  a  little  inferior  to  the 
other/  the  kiss  is  given  on  the  cheek ;  where  the  di£Eerenc6  of 
rank  is  great,  the  inferior  prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground.^ 
Of  nations,  they  honour  most  their  nearest  neighbours,  whom 
they  esteem  next  to  themselves ;  those  who  live  beyond  these 
they  honour  in  the  second  degree ;  and  so  with  the  remainder, 
the  further  they  are  removed,  the  less  the  esteem  in  which  they 
hold  them.  The  reason  is,  that  they  look  upon  themselves  as 
very  greatly  superior  in  all  respects  to  the  rest  of  mankind, 
regarding  others  as  approaching  to  excellence  in  proportion  as 
they  dwell  nearer  to  them;^  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
those  who  are  the  farthest  off  must  be  the  most  degraded  of 
mankind.®     Under  the  dominion  of  the  Medes,  the  several 


nsqne  texnporiB  ratio  est.  Deliberant, 
dam  fingere  nesciTint  :  confititannt, 
dam  errarenon  poasont." — (Oerm.  22.) 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  Germans 
reyersed  the  prooess. 

Plato,  in  his  Laws,  mentions  the  use 
made  of  dronkenness  by  the  Persians. 
He  says,  the  same  practice  obtained 
among  Uie  Thracians,  the  Scythians, 
the  Celts,  the  Iberians,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Book  I.  p.  687,  E).  Doris  of 
Samos  declared  that  once  a  year,  at 
the  feast  of  Mithras,  the  king  of  Persia 
was  boond  to  be  drank.     (Ft.  18.) 

*  The  Persians  are  still  notorioos  for 
their  rigid  attention  to  ceremonial  and 
etiqaette.  In  all  the  ordinary  porsoits 
of  life,  paying  visits,  entering  a  room, 
seating  oneself  in  company,  in  episto- 
lary address,  and  eyen  in  oonyersa- 
tional  idiom,  gradations  of  rank  are 
defined  with  eqoal  strictness  and 
nicety.  With  regard  to  the  method  of 
salatation,  the  extreme  limits  are,  as 
Herodotas  obseryed,  the  mntnal  em- 
brace (the  kiss  is  now  invariably  g^yen 
on  the  cheek),  and  prostration  on  the 
groond;  bat  there  are  also  several 
intermediate  forms,  which  he  has  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  notice, 
of  obeisance,  kissing  hands,  fta,  by 


which  an  experienced  observer  learns 
the  exact  relation  of  the  parties. — 
[H.  0.  E.] 

*  Of  late  years,  since  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  btonght  by  their 
commercial  and  political  relations  into 
closer  connexion  with  Persia,  the  ex- 
cessive vanity  and  self -admiration  of 
these  Frenchmen  of  the  East  haa  been 
somewhat  abated.  Their  monarch, 
however,  still  retains  the  title  of  "  the 
Centre  of  the  Universe,"  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  persuade  a  native  of  Isfahan 
that  any  European  capital  can  be 
superior  to  his  native  city. — [H.  C.  R.] 

o  In  an  early  stage  of  geographical 
knowledge  each  nation  regards  itself 
as  occupying  the  centre  of  the  eartii. 
Herodotus  tacitly  assumes  that  Greece 
is  the  centre  by  his  theory  of  ^<rxar(ai 
or  "extremities"  (iii.  115).  Such  was 
the  view  commonly  entertained  am.ong 
the  Greeks,  and  Delphi,  as  the  centre  of 
Greece,  was  called  "  the  navel  of  the 
world"  (yas  ^m^oX^s,  Soph.  (Ed.  T. 
898;  Pind.  Pyth.  vi.  8,  &c.).  Even 
Aristotle  expresses  himself  to  the  same 
effect,  and  regards  the  happy  tempera- 
ment of  the  Greeks  as  the  result  of 
their  intermediate  position  (Polit.  vii. 
6).    Our  own  use  of  the  terwB  ''the 
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n*tion3  of  the  empire  exercised  authority  over  each  other  in  this 
order.  The  Medes  were  lords  over  all,  and  governed  the  nations 
aptm  their  borders,  who  in  their  torn  governed  the  States  be- 
yond, who  likewise  bore  role  over  the  nations  which  adjoined 
on  them.^  And  this  is  the  order  which  the  Persians  also  follow 
in  their  distribntion  of  honotir ;  for  that  people,  like  the  Medes, 
bw  ft  progressive  scale  of  administration  and  government. 

135.  There  is  no  nation  which  so  readily  adopts  foreign 
CDstonu  as  the  Persians.  Thus,  they  have  taken  the  dress  of 
the  Medes,'  considering  it  snperior  to  their  own ;  and  in  war 


"  "  tA«  Wett,"  ii  m  tnoe  of  tbe 


la  qnile  iiieaiiMiT»b1e  thmt  then 
■faoold  h>Te  bMH  uaj  mch  >jit«in  of 
l^uTemmeiit  eitlier  in  UediA  or  Penia, 
m»  Bemdotu  Iwre  iudicMea.  With 
icapect  to  P«rn>,  ire  know  that  the 
meat  djataat  ntrapica  were  held  ma 
dinrtlj  o(  the  ctowd  aa  the  nearoat. 
Oinpare  the  Horira  of  Onelca  (iii. 
136-«l  and  Arrandea  (It.  IBfi).  The 
DtmoM  that  can  bo  Bid  with  trath  it, 


that  ii 


the  Pernan  (uid  Uodian,  aa  in 
the  Boman  empire,  there  were  three 
gndea  t  flnt,  the  ruling  natioQ ; 
Moondl7,  the  oonqaered  proTincea ; 
thirdlj,  the  nationa  on  the  frontier, 
gOTomed  bj  their  own  lawi  and 
prinoea,  bat  owning  the  anpremacj  of 
tho  imperial  power,  and  reckoned 
among  it!  tribatarira.  Thii  waa  tho 
poaitioD  in  which  tho  Elhiopiana,  Col- 
chiani,  and  Arabiana,  itood  to  Penia 
(Uerod.  iii.  97). 
■  It  appewa  from  oh.  71  that  the  old 
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tbey  wear  the  Egyptian  breastplate?  As  soon  as  they  hear 
of  any  Inxmy,  they  mstantly  make  it  their  own :  and  hence, 
among  other  norehies,  they  hare  learnt  mmatnral  Inst  from 
the  Greeks.  Each  of  them  has  seTeral  wiyes,  and  a  still 
larger  nmnber  of  concnbines. 

136.  Next  to  prowess  in  arms,  it  is  r^arded  as  the  greatest 
proof  of  manly  exeell^ice,  to  he  the  father  of  many  sons.^ 
Every  year  the  king  sends  rich  gifts  to  the  man  who  can  show 
the  largest  nmnber:  for  they  hold  that  number  is  strength. 
Their  sons  are  carefdlly  instructed  from  their  fifth  to  their 
twentieth  year,*  in  three  things  alone, — to  ride,  to  draw  the 
bow,  and  to  speak  the  troth.'    Until  their  fifth  year  they  are 


national  dress  cxf  tlie  Peranns 
close-fitting  tnnic  and  tn>aaerB  of 
leather.  The  Median  costume,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  tiii.  L  §  40), 
was  of  a  nature  to  conceal  the  form, 
and  gire  it  an  appearance  of  grandeur 
and  elegance.  It  woold  seem  there- 
fore to  hare  been  a  fbwing  robe.  At 
Persepolis  and  Behistnn  thereproecnia- 
tions  of  the  monarch  and  his  chief 
attendants  haTe  inrariablj  a  long 
flowing  robe  (A),  whfle  soldiers  and 
persons  of  minor  importance  wear  a 
close-fitting  dress,  fastened  hj  a  belt, 
and  trousers  meeting  at  the  ankles 
a  high  shoe  (B).  It  seems  probable 
that  the  costume  (A)  is  that  which 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  called  the 
Median,  while  the  close-fitting  dress 
(B)  is  the  old  Persian  garb.  See  p.  261. 

*  The  Egyptian  corslets  are  noticed 
again  (ii.  182,  and  rii.  89).  For  a 
description  of  them,  see  Sir  G.  Wilkin- 
son*s  note  to  Book  ii.  ch.  182. 

^  Sheikh  Ali  Hirza,  a  son  of  the 
well-known  Fntteh  Ali  Shah,  was  ao- 
coonted  the  proadest  and  happiest 
man  in  the  empire,  because,  when  he 
rode  oat  on  state  occasions,  he  was 
attended  hj  a  bodj-gnard  of  sixty 
of  his  own  sons.  At  the  time  of 
Fatteh  AH  Shah's  death  his  direct 
descendants  amounted  to  nearly  three 
thousand,  some  of  them  being  in  the 
fifth  degree,  and  every  Persian  incon- 
sequence felt  a  prido  in  being  the 


subject  of  such  a  king.  The  greatest 
mirfortune,  indeed,  that  can  befisll  a 
man  in  Persia  is  to  be  chfldleas.  When 
a  chiefs  **  hearthstone"  as  it  was  said, 
"  vas  dariy"  he  lost  all  respect,  and 
hence  arose  the  now  nniyereal  prac- 
tice of  adoption. — [H.  C.  B.] 

'  Xenophon,  in  his  romance  (Cyrod. 
I.  ii.  §  8),  makes  the  first  period  of 
education  end  with  the  sixteenth  or 
serenteenth  year,  after  which  he  says 
there  followed  a  second  period  of  ten 
years.  It  was  not  till  the  completion 
of  this  second  period  that  the  Persian 
became  a  full  citisen  (Wxcios).  In  all 
this,  it  is  erident,  we  have  only  the 
philoeophio  notions  of  the  Greeks. 
P^haps  even  in  Herodotus  we  hare 
Greek  speculations  rather  than  history. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  travelled 
in  Persia  Proper. 

*  The  Persian  regard  for  truth  has 
been  questioned  by  Larcher  on  the 
strength  of  the  speech  of  Darius  in 
Book  iiL  (chap.  72).  This  speech, 
however,  is  entirely  unhistoric.  The 
special  estimation  in  which  truth  was 
held  among  the  Persians  is  evidenced 
in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the  in- 
scriptions of  Darius,  where  lying  is 
taken  as  the  representative  of  all  eviL 
It  is  the  great  calamity  of  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  pseudo-Smerdis,  that "  then 
the  lie  became  abounding  in  the  land  *' 
(Behist.  Ins.  Col.  i.  Pw.  10).  "The 
Evil  One  (?)  invented  lies  that  they 
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not  allowed  to  come  into  the  sight  of  their  father,  hut  pass 
their  lives  with  the  women.  This  is  done  that,  if  the  child 
die  young,  the  father  may  not  be  afSicted  by  its  loss. 

137.  To  my  mind  it  is  a  wise  rule,  as  also  is  the  following 
--that  the  king  shall  not  put  any  one  to  death  for  a  single 
fault,  and  that  none  of  the  Persians  shall  visit  a  single  fault 
in  a  slave  with  any  extreme  penalty ;  but  in  every  case  the 
Services  of  the  offender  shall  be  set  against  his  misdoings; 
tnd,  if  the  latter  be  found  to  outweigh  the  former,  the 
aggrieved  party  shall  then  proceed  to  punishment.^ 

188.  The  Persians  maintain  that  never  yet  did  any  one  kill 
liis  own  father  or  mother ;  but  in  all  such  cases  they  are  quite 
sore  that,  if  matters  were  sifted  to  the  bottom,  it  would  be 
fooud  that  the  child  was  either  a  changeling  or  else  the  fruit 
of  adultery ;  for  it  is  not  likely,  they  say,  that  the  real  father 
«*bould  perish  by  the  hands  of  his  child. 

189.  They  hold  it  unlawful  to  talk  of  anything  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  do.  The  most  disgraceful  thing  in  the  world, 
they  think,  is  to  tell  a  lie ;  the  next  worst,  to  owe  a  debt : 
U-cause,  among  other  reasons,  the  debtor  is  obliged  to  tell  lies. 
If  a  Persian  has  the  leprosy  ^  he  is  not  allowed  to  enter  into  a 
city,  or  to  have  any  dealings  with  the  other  Persians ;  he 
mast,  they  say,  have  sinned  against  the  sun.  Foreigners 
attacked  by  this  disorder  are  forced  to  leave  the  country : 
even  white  pigeons  are  often  driven  away,  as  guilty  of  the 
same  offence.     They  never  defile  a  river  with  the  secretions 


■hnold  dfceire  the  sUt«  "  (Col.  ir. 
I'&r.  4) .  Dftrhia  ia  fiftToarod  b j  Ormaid , 
"  ^ifcmwtt  he  wae  not  a  heretic,  nor  ft 
'hsr,  wr  A  tjrmnt  "  (Col.  it.  Fur.  13). 
Urn  •Deceaeim  Are  exhorted  not  to 
chfrwh.  hot  to  cast  into  otter  perdt- 
tiDS,  **  the  man  who  may  bo  a  liar, 
'  r  who  nmj  be  mn  erU  doer  "  (ib.  Pjur. 
lt|.  Him  irrpftt  temr  is  lent  it  mftj  be 
thoagrht  ihmi  mnj  part  of  the  nnxird 
«hirh  he  ha*  let  op  hu  been  "fahtely 
rrteted.**  nad  he  even  nbstjuna  fn>m 
■MtntiaK  cirrtain  eTenta  of  his  reifoi 
**  Wi  to  him  who  may  hereafter  pcm^e 
the  tablet,  the  manj  deeds  thai  have 


been  done  by  him  may  seem  to  be 
fahe/y  reconled"  (ib.  I»ar.  6  and  8). 

*  Vide  infra,  rii.  194. 

*  In  the  orifcinal,  two  kinds  of 
leprosy  are  mentioned,  the  K^wpm  and 
the  Aff^Kif.  There  does  not  appear  by 
the  description  which  Aristotle  ^rcs 
of  tho  hitter  (Hist.  Animal,  iii.  11) 
to  hare  been  any  essential  diiference 
between  them.  The  Af ^  was  mexely 
a  mild  form  of  leprosy.  With  tho 
Persian  isolation  of  the  leper,  oompwro 
the  JewiHh  practice  (Lev.  xiii.  4fi. 
2  Kin^fs  rii.  3.  XT.  &.     Lnke  xrii.  12). 
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of  their  bodies,  nor  even  wash  their  hands  in  one ;  nor  will 
they  allow  others  to  do  so,  as  they  have  a  great  reverence  for 
rivers.  There  is  another  peculiarity,  which  the  Persians 
themselves  have  never  noticed,  but  which  has  not  escaped  my 
observation.  Their  names,  which  are  expressive  of  some 
bodily  or  mental  excellence,^  all  end  with  the  same  letter — ^the 
letter  which  is  called  San  by  the  Dorians,  and  Sigma  by  the 
lonians.*^  Any  one  who  examines  will  find  that  the  Persian 
names,  one  and  all  without  exception,  end  with  this  letter.^ 

140.  Thus  much  I  can  declare  of  the  Persians  with  entire 
certainty,  from  my  own  actual  knowledge.  There  is  another 
custom  which  is  spoken  of  with  reserve,  and  not  openly, 
concerning  their  dead.  It  is  said  that  the  body  of  a  male 
Persian  is  never  buried,  until  it  has  been  torn  either  by  a  dog 
or  a  bird  of  prey.*    That  the  Magi  have  this  custom  is  beyond 


^  It  is  apparent  from  this  passage 
that  Herodotus  had  not  any  yery  exact 
acquaintance  with  the  Persian  lan- 
guage ;  for  though  it  is  true  enough 
the  Persian  names  have  all  a  meaning 
(as  the  Greek  names  also  have),  yet 
it  is  rarely  that  the  etymology  can  be 
traced  to  denoto  physical  or  mental 
qualities.  They  more  usually  indicate 
a  glorious  or  elevated  station,  or  de- 
pendance  on  the  gods,  or  worldly 
possessions.  See  the  list  of  Persian 
names  occurring  in  Herodotus  and 
other  writers  in  the  notes  appended  to 
Book  vL— [H.  0.  E.] 

'  The  Phoenician  alphabet,  from 
which  the  Qreeks  adopted  theirs  (infri^ 
▼.  58),  possessed  both  san  (Heb.  shin) 
and  sigma  (Heb.  aamech).  The  Greeks, 
not  having  the  sound  of  sh,  did  not 
need  the  two  sibilants,  and  therefore 
soon  merged  them  in  one,  retaining 
however  both  in  their  system  of 
numeration,  till  they  replaced  sigma 
by  an.  The  Dorians  called  the  sibilant 
which  was  kept  san,  the  lonians 
sigma}  but  the  latter  use  prevailed. 
The  letter  came  to  be  generally  known 
as  sigma,  but  at  the  same  time  it  held 
the  place  of  san  in  the  alphabet.  (See 
Bunsen*s  I  hiloeophy  of  Univ.  Hist, 
vol.  i.  p.  258.) 


^  Here  Herodotus  was  again  mis. 
taken.  The  Persian  names  of  men 
which  terminate  with  a  consonant  end 
indeed  invariably  with  the  letter  9,  or 
rather  sh,  as  Kunish  (Cyrus),  Ddr» 
yavush  (Darius),  Chishpdish  (Teispes), 
Uakhdmanishy  &c.  (Achsdmenes).  [The 
sh  in  such  cases  is  the  mere  nomina. 
tival  ending  of  the  2nd  and  drd  de- 
clensions; «.0.  of  themes  ending  in  i 
and  u. — H.  G.  B.]  But  a  large  num- 
ber of  Persian  names  of  men  were 
pronounced  with  a  vowel  termination, 
not  expressed  in  writing,  and  in  these 
the  last  consonant  might  be  almost  any 
letter.  We  find  on  the  monnments 
Vashtdsp  (a),  Hystaspes — Anhdm  (a) 
Arsames — Ariydrdman  (a),  Ariaramnes 
— Bardiy  (a)  Bardius  or  Smerdia — 
Oaumat  (a)  Gomates — Oauhruvc  (a) 
Gobryafl--Ao.  Ac.  The  sigma  in  these 
cases  is  a  mere  conventional  addition 
of  the  Greeks. 

•Agathias  (ii.  p.  60)  and  Siarmbo 
(xv.  p.  1042)  also  mention  this  strange 
custom,  which  still  prevails  among 
the  Parsees  wherever  they  are  found, 
whether  in  Persia  or  in  India.  Chardia 
relates  that  there  was  in  his  time  a 
cemetery,  half  a  league  from  Isfahkn, 
consisting  of  a  round  tower  35  feet 
high,  without  any  doorway  or   other 
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a  doubt,  for  they  practise  it  mthont  any  concealment.  The 
dead  bodies  are  covered  with  wax,  and  then  buried  in  the 
ground* 

The  Magi  are  a  very  peculiar  race,  differing  entirely  from 
the  Egyptian  priests,  and  indeed  from  all  other  men  what- 
soever. The  Egyptian  priests  make  it  a  point  of  religion  not 
to  kill  any  live  animals  except  those  which  they  offer  in 
sacrifice.  The  Magi,  on  the  contrary,  kill  animals  of  all  kinds 
with  their  own  hands,^  excepting  dogs  '  and  men.  They  even 
seem  to  take  a  delight  in  the  employment,  and  kill,  as  readily 
aa  they  do  other  animals,  ants  and  snakes,  and  such  like 
flying  or  creeping  things.  However,  since  this  has  always 
been  their  custom,  let  them  keep  to  it.  I  return  to  my  former 
narrative. 

141.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  the 
Persians,  the  Ionian  and  ^olian  Greeks  sent  ambassadors  to 
C3TUS  at  Sardis,  and  prayed  to  become  his  lieges  on  the 
footing  which  they  had  occupied  under  Croesus.  Cyrus  listened 
attentively  to  their  proposals,  and  answered  them  by  a  fable. 
''  There  was  a  certain  piper,"  he  said,  '*  who  was  walking  one 
day  by  the  seaside,  when  he  espied  some  fish ;  so  he  began  to 
pipe  to  them,  imagining  they  would  come  out  to  him  upon  the 
land.  But  as  he  found  at  last  that  his  hope  was  vain,  he 
took  a  net,  and  enclosing  a  great  draught  of  fishes,  drew  them 


Here  the  GnebrM  depoeited 
df*d  by  BMAna  of  ft  ladder,  And 
left  dkem  to  he  deTonred  by  the  crow*, 
which  were  to  be  leen  in  Urge  nam- 
ben  aboat  the  place.  (Voyage  en 
Pvee,  torn,  ii  p.  1H6.)  Bnch  towen 
eziet  thronghaat  India»  wheroTer  the 
Vmn9fm  are  nnaerone.  The  bodice 
are  laid  on  iron  ban  eloping  inwards. 


1  This  woold  Mem  to  be  an  eiaggera> 
tion  of  the  Zoroastrian  practice  of 
killing  the  f>T!*^f'*  rappuscd  to  hare 
been  created  bj  the  Eril  Principle, 
Ahrinian,  rach  ae  fWtgs,  toadi,  snakes, 
mice,  lisards,  flies,  Ac  (See  the 
anthor^s  Ancient  Monarchies,  rot  ii. 
p.  851,  8nd  edition.) 

'The  dog    is    reprceented   in   the 


When  the  flesh  is  gone,  the  bones  slip  I   Zendaresta  as  the  special  animal  nf 

ihnmgh  between  the  bars,  or  sliding  Ormaad,  and  is  still  regarded  with 

down  them  fall  in  at  the  centre,  where  peculiar  rorerenoe    hj  the    Plarsec^. 

there  is  an  open  space  left  for  the  par-  On  one  of  the  magniflcent  tombs  at 


A  similar  practice  of  exptMing  ,  the  Chehl.MinAr,  of  which  Chardin 

bodiee  to  wild  beasts  or  birds  of  '   has  giren  an  accaimte  drawing  (pUto 

prej    prrrails    among   the    Mongols.  68),  a  mw  of  dogs  is  the  ornament  of 

(See  line's  Tartaiy  aud  Thibet.)  '  the  enubUtnre. 
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ashore.  The  fish  then  began  to  leap  and  dance ;  but  the 
piper  said,  '  Cease  your  dancing  now,  as  yon  did  not  choose  to 
come  and  dance  when  I  piped  to  you.' "  Cyrus  gave  this 
answer  to  the  lonians  and  .^olians,  because,  when  he  urged 
them  by  his  messengers  to  revolt  from  Croesus,  they  refused ; 
but  now,  when  his  work  was  done,  they  came  to  offer  their 
allegiance.  It  was  in  anger,  therefore,  that  he  made  them 
this  reply.  The  lonians,  on  hearing  it,  set  to  work  to  fortify 
their  towns,  and  held  meetings  at  the  Panionium,3  wS 
were  attended  by  all  excepting  the  Milesians,  with  whom 
Cyrus  had  concluded  a  separate  treaty,  by  which  he  allowed 
them  the  terms  they  had  formerly  obtained  from  Croesus. 
The  other  lonians  resolved,  with  one  accord,  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Sparta  to  implore  assistance. 

142.  Now  the  lonians  of  Asia,  who  meet  at  the  Panionium, 
have  built  their  cities  in  a  region  where  the  air  and  climate 
are  the  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  world :  for  no  other  region 
is  equally  blessed  with  Ionia,  neither  above  it  nor  below  it, 
nor  east  nor  west  of  it.  For  in  other  countries  either  the 
climate  is  over  cold  and  damp,  or  else  the  heat  and  drought 
are  sorely  oppressive.  The  lonians  do  not  all  speak  the  same 
language,  but  use  in  different  places  four  different  dialects. 
Towards  the  south  their  first  city  is  Miletus,  next  to  which  lie 
Myus  and  PriSne  ;^  all  these  three  are  in  Caria  and  have  the 


■  Infra,  ch.  148,  note  \ 

*  MiletoB,  Mjns,  and  Fridn^  all  lay 
near  the  moaih  of  the  Maaander  (the 
modem  Mendere).  At  their  origina] 
coloniaation  they  were  all  maritime 
cities.  Miletus  stood  at  the  northern 
eztremitj  of  a  promontory  formed  by 
the  mountain-range  ocJled  Qrins,  com- 
manding the  entrance  of  an  extensiye 
bay  which  washed  the  base  of  thefonr 
mountains,  Grins,  Latmns,and  Titanns, 
sonth  of  the  Maaander,  and  Myoal^,  a 
continuation  of  the  great  range  of 
MesBogris,  north  of  that  stream.  This 
bay,  called  the  bay  of  Latmns,  was 
abont  25  miles  in  its  greatest  length, 
from  near    Latmos    to    Pri^n^.     Its 


depth,  from  Miletns  to  Myns,  waa 
above  5  miles.  Myns  stood  neaoiy  in 
the  centre  of  the  bay,  at  the  foot  of 
Titanns;  Pri6n^  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity,  under  the  hill  of  MjotXk 
Into  this  bay  the  Mseander  poured  its 
waters,  and  the  consequence  was  the 
perpetual  formation  of  fresh  land. 
(Vide  infrii,  ii.  10,  where  Herodotus 
notes  the  fact.)  FH6n4  by  the  time 
of  Strabo,  was  40  stacUa  (44  miles) 
from  the  sea  (zii.  p.  827).  Myns  had 
been  rendered  uninhabitable  by  the 
gprowth  of  the  alluTium,  forming  hol- 
lows in  its  Ticinity,  where  the  stagnant 
water  generated  swarms  of  mosquitoes 
(Strab.  ziv.  p.  912 ;   Pausan*  tii.  ii. 
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same  dialect.  Their  cities  in  Lydia  are  the  following: 
Ephesas,  Colophon,  Lebedus,  Teos,  GlazomensB,  and  Phocsa.^ 
The  inhabitants  of  these  towns  have  none  of  the  peculiarities 
of  speech  which  belong  to  the  three  first-named  cities,  but  use 
a  dialect  of  their  own.  There  remain  three  other  Ionian 
towns,  two  situate  in  isles,  namely,  Samos  and  Chios ;  and 
one  upon  the  mainland,  which  is  Erythrae.  Of  these  Chios 
and  Eiythne  have  the  same  dialect,  while  Samos  possesses  a 
language  peculiar  to  itself.*  Such  are  the  four  varieties  of 
vliich  I  spoke. 

143.  Of  the  lonians  at  this  period,  one  people,  the  Milesians, 
vcre  in  no  danger  of  attack,  as  Cyrus  had  received  them  into 
alliance.  The  islanders  also  had  as  yet  nothing  to  fear,  since 
Phoenicia  was  still  independent  of  Persia,  and  the  Persians 
thi-ms^rlveB  were  not  seafaring  people.  The  Milesians  had 
^parated  fropd  the  common  cause  solely  on  account  of  the 
extreme  weakness  of  the  lonians :  for,  feeble  as  the  power  of 
the  entire  Hellenic  race  was  at  that  time,  of  all  its  tribes  the 
Ionic  was  by  far  the  feeblest  and  least  esteemed,  not  pos- 
>«^8ing  a  single  State  of  any  mark  excepting  Athens.  The 
Athenians  and  most  of  the  other  Ionic  States  over  the  world, 
v«ait  so  far  in  their  dislike  of  the  name  as  actually  to  lay  it 
a^ide ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  the  greater  number  of 


5  7)*  Since  thc»  time  of  theac  freofn^. 
P^^n  the  cliaiigc«  bare  boon  eren 
>n'4e  estoBMhiiifr.  The  aoil  brought 
•^•wn  by  the  Mmuider  hM  SUed  op 
^^•**  vh^e  of  the  northern  portion  of 
('<;  ffnlf,  m>  that  Miletus,  Uyu»,  and 
)*n^n^  DOW  stand  on  the  ootskirts  of 
•  enmi  allnria]  plain,  which  pztends 
*^<*n  bejond  Miletas,  4  or  S  mile*  nea- 
v^rda.  iMdff  and  the  other  islands 
*hirh  laj  off  the  Hilesiaa  shore,  are 


best  seen  bj  comparing  the  oharta. 
(5m  pp.  268,  269.) 

*  These  cities  are  enumerated  in  the 
order  in  which  thej  stood,  from  sooth 
to  north.  Erythrm  lay  on  the  coast 
opposite  Chios,  between  Teos  and  Cla- 
lomenm. 

*  According  to  Baidaa,  Ilcrodotns 
emigrated  to  Samos  from  HalicaraaS' 
sus  on  account  of  the  trranny  of  Lvg- 
damis,   grandson  of    Artemisia,    and 


t>*cnme  part  of  the  continent,  rising,      there  eichangrd  his  natire  Done  for 


I  ke  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  from  the 
K  anhj  soil.  The  soothem  portion  of 
tf-e  ffJu  of  I/atmos  is  become  a  lake, 
tS«»  Uke  of  Baft,  which  is  new  7  or  8 


the  Ionic  dialect  in  which  he  composed 
his  histoty.  If  this  acooitnt  Iw  true, 
we  most  consider  that  we  hare  in  the 
writings  of  Ilcrndotos  the  Samtan 
c^'iles  from  iht*  sea  ai  the  nearMt  |  Tarirty  of  the  looio  dialect.  Bot 
I'tai.  The  diffcrmre  between  the  Hi  tic  d«|*cndaDce  can  be  placed  on 
tacicBt  and  mode  m  gr<  graphy  n  ill  be   .  i^utdss. 
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them  seem  to  me  to  be  ashamed  of  it.^  Bat  the  twelve  cities 
in  Asia  have  always  gloried  in  the  appellation ;  they  gave  the 
temple  which  they  built  for  themselves  the  name  of  the 
Pamoniam,  and  decreed  that  it  should  not  be  open  to  any  of 
the  other  Ionic  States;  no  State,  however,  except  Smyrna, 
has  craved  admission  to  it. 

144.  In  the  same  way  the  Dorians  of  the  region  which  is 
now  called  the  Pentapolis,  but  which  was  formerly  known  as 
the  Done  Hexapolis,  exclude  all  their  Dorian  neighbouTB  from 
theur  temple,  the  Triopiun  :^  nay,  they  have  even  gone  so  far 


'  Tho  old  PeUsgio  tribes,  when  once 
Hellemied,  were  apt  to  deapise  their 
proper  ethnic  appellaCions.  Ai  with 
the  loDioDB,  K>  it  WBB  with  the  Dcyo- 
pUuii,  who  RBnerallj  contemned  their 
name,  m  FaaaaniaB  tells  ns  (iT.iniT. 
{  6) ,  Here  BgaiD,  bowerer,  there  was 
ao  eiooption,  Asinanm,  onlike  other 
Dc^opiui,  glorying  in  the  title  (ib.). 


'  The  Triopiam  wan  bnilt  on  •  pro- 
moDtory  of  the  name  name  within  the 
territory  of  the  CnidianB.  It  has  been 
nmal  to  identify  the  promontOTy  with 
the  email  penjnrala  (now  Cape  Krio) 
which,  Biooording  to  Sb*bo  (iiT.  p. 
938),  was  onoe  an  island,  and  waa 
afterwards  joined  by  a  causeway  to  the 
oity  of  CnidDB,    (See  Ionian  Ant  i<].  roL 
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u  to  Bbat  OQt  from  it  certain  of  tbeir  own  body  who  were 
guilty  of  an  offenoe  againat  the  cnstoms  of  the  place.  In  the 
games  which  were  anciently  celebrated  in  honoor  of  the 
Triopiaa  Apollo,'  the  prizes  given  to  the  Tictora  were  tripods 
of  brass ;  and  the  mle  was  that  these  tripods  should  not  be 
carried  away  from  the  temple,  bat  should  then  and  there  be 
dedicated  to  the  god.  Now  a  man  of  Halicatnassas,  whose 
name  was  Agasicles,  being  declared  victor  in  the  games,  in 
open  contempt  of  the  law  took  the  tripod  home  to  his  own 
house,  and  there  hung  it  against  the  wall.    As  a  punisbment 


iii.  p.  S.  Bcmofort'a  Kummanik,  lUp,  imtnnliali'lT  ■boTo  r«p«>  A'rio,  Ko 
■pp.  p.  SI.  Tpiirr,  Anio  XIdpiuv,  Tol.  n-mkini  of  Ihr  uriont  Umylr  haTs 
lu.  phiB  1S9.)  fiat  trmn  the  nuliov  rot  bwa  found,  bat  prrbapi  lbi>  oout 
'  1*     bi*B     (nflii'ientif   aiploml 

1  inKTiptino  foDod  »i  Cniilat 
pao  cap*  w«a  not  Cape  A'rvi,  aa  whieb  '  inrtitittti*  ■  rvfuiafa  ^jir  u  nrf  urnD|[ 
•tind  a  part  of  tha  town  al  Cnidoa  vrcry  6rtb  ypar.  (Ssa  IlamilUia'i 
ISinb.  I.  a.  c),  bat  a  prDmimiur?  Aiia  MiDur.  n>l.  ii.  p.  Vtl.)  Tba 
foniMr   to  tba  ttortli,    pcvtiabljr  that      guuet  an  aaKl   Ui  baTV  bean  ocle- 
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for  this  laxdt,  the  five  other  cities,  Lindas,  laljssos,  CameiroB, 
Gob,  and  Gnidos,  deprived  the  sixth  city,  HalicaniasBas,  of  the 
right  of  entering  the  temple.' 

146.  The  loniaQB  foanded  twelve  citie3  in  Asia,  and  refused 
to  enlarge  the  nnmber  on  aocoant  (as  I  imagine)  of  their 
having  been  divided  into  twelve  States  when  they  lived  in  the 
Peloponnese  ;*  jnat  as  the  Aohee&ns,  who  drove  them  out,  are 
at    tiie    present  day.    The  first  city  of  the  Aohteans  after 


broted  in  hoaoar  of  Keptnoe  and  the 
NymphB,  03  irell  tm  of  ApoUo.  (Schol. 
twl  TheoCT.  Id.  ivU.  69.) 

'  Lindas,  lalyasos,  and  Cameima 
were  in  Bhodaa ;  Cos  was  on  the  island 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  month  of  the 
Cenmio  Gnlf.  CnidoB  and  Halicar- 
naasnd  were  on  tha  mainland,  the 
former  near  to  the  Triopium,  the 
httter  on  the  north  ahore  of  the  Cera- 
mic Golf,  on  the  sito  now  oocnpied  by 
Boodroom.  These  aii  cities  formed  an 
Amphictf  ony,  which  held  its  meetings 
at  the  temple  of  Apollo,  oalled  the  Tri  - 
opinm,  near  OntdaB,  the  most  central 
ofthecitiea.   (Schol.adTheocrit.l.s.  c.) 

There  were,  as  Berodotu  iodioAtea, 


many  other  Doric  settlementa  on  tbeao 
ooaate.  The  principal  appear  to  hare 
been  HTndus  and  I>«BU  to  the  oorth, 
and  Phaatlis  to  the  east,  apoo  the  con- 
tinent, Corpathos  and  Symj,  on  their 
respectire  islands.  Concerning  the 
site  of  HiasfiUs,  Tide  inft*,  ii.   178, 

'  According  to  the  oommon  tn- 
dition,  the  Achmans,  expelled  bir  tbo 
Dorians  from  Argolis.  lAconis,  and 
Heaaenia,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  Heincleida  (b.c.  IIOI  in  the  ordin- 
ary chronologj) ,  retired  northwards, 
and  expelled  the  lonians  from  their 
oimntrj,  which  became  tbe  Achsia  ot 
Histoiy.  (Vide  inb*,  Tii.  M.) 
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Siejon»  is  Pellene,  next  to  which  are  ^geira,  MffR  upon  the 
Crathis,  a  stream  which  is  never  dry,  and  from  which  the 
Italian  Crathis  '  received  its  name, — ^Bura,  Helice — where  the 
lonians  took  refuge  on  their  defeat  by  the  Achaean  invaders, — 
£giam,  Bhypes,  Patreis,  Phareis,  Olenns  on  the  Peirus, 
which  is  a  large  river, — ^Dym6  and  Tritaeeis,  all  seaport  towns 
except  the  last  two,  which  lie  up  the  country. 

146.  These  are  the  twelve  divisions  of  what  is  now  Achsea, 
and  was  formerly  Ionia;  and  it  was  owing  to  their  coming 
from  a  country  so  divided  that  the  lonians,  on  reaching  Asia, 
founded  their  twelve  States :  ^  for  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
maintain  that  these  lonians  are  more  Ionian  than  the  rest,  or 
in  any  respect  better  bom,  since  the  truth  is  that  no  small 
portion  of  them  were  Abantians  from  Eubcea,  who  are  not 
even  lonians  in  name;  and,  besides,  there  were  mixed  up 
with  the  emigration,  Minyas  from  Orchomcnus,  Cadmeians, 
Dryopians,  Phocians  from  the  several  cities  of  Phocis,  Molos- 
sians.  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  Dorians  from  Epidaurus,  and  many 
other  distinct  tribes.'  Even  those  who  came  from  the  Pry- 
taneum  of  Athens,*  and  reckon  themselves  the  purest  lonians 


*  Tbe  Italian  Crathis  ran  close  by 
cmr  Aothor't  adopted  city,  Thuham. 
^infrm,  r.  45,  Strab.  ri.  p.  378). 

*  It  may  be  perfectly  true,  as  has 
lK«a  uicoed  by  Raool.Rochetto  (torn. 
.11.  p.  83)  and  Mr.  Qrote  (toL  iii.  part 
u.  ch.  xiii.),  that  the  Ionic  colonisation 
of  Asia  Minor,  instead  of  being  the 
rv'cah  of  n  sinKlo  gnmt  impaUc,  was 
tri«»  conaequence  of  a  long  aeries  of 
di«tiiict  and  iitolated  efforts  on  the 
l«rt  of  many  different  i^tates  ;  and  ret 
t(^n>  may  be  tlio  connexion  which 
H*  n^lotos  indicates  U^tweon  the 
twfWe  cities  of  Acha«  and  the  twelrv 
•tatM  of  Asiatic  lonians.  The  sacnsl 
anmbrr  of  the  lonians  may  hare  bei*n 
t^rlre,  and  no  other  nam)M*r  may 
!.*▼«  bc^n  tbntiirht  to  constitute  a 
f«rfrct  Amphii'tyonj.  In  the  same 
«ay  the  Ktruacans  in  Italy  (mlirthor 
It^y  morrvl  n«>rlh«Tanls  (irMyuthwiirdN) 

their  laiiT  c^tufi-deracy  of  the 


I 


nme  number  of  cities  m  their  earlier. 
(Livy,  ▼.  33.) 

*  The  Orchomenian  Minw  founded 
Teos  (Paosan«  tii.  iii  §  7),  the  Pho. 
cians  Phocsoa  (ibid).  Abantians  from 
Knbooa  were  mingled  with  lonians  in 
Chios  (Ton.  ap.  Pausan.  rii.  iv.  §  6). 
Cadmeians  formed  a  largo  proportion 
of  the  settlers  at  Pri^ne,  which  was 
sometimes  called  Cadm^  (Strab.  sir. 
p.  912).  Attica  had  M>rvod  as  a 
refuge  to  fugitives  from  all  quarters 
(»ee  Thncyd.  i.  2). 

*  Thin  exprpMion  alludes  to  (he  so. 
lem  III  ties  which  accompanied  the 
fien<ling  out  of  a  coUmr.  In  the  Pry- 
tantrum,  or  (ttiviTnment-hotiiM*,  of  f*ach 
Htiite  was  pn*^MTviHl  tlu»  luirred  fire, 
mhirh  wa«  novi^r  alhmiM]  to  go  out, 
nht-riMin  the  life  of  the  ^tate  iias  sup* 
iKMc*!  to  di'|M»nd.  When  a  o»h'ny 
t4M>k  it*  (lr]ihrtiiiv,  the*  letitli'm  wrtit  in 
solcoiti  prvci  ooion  to  the  l^ry  taneum  of 
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of  all,  brought  no  wives  with  them  to  the  new  country,  but 
married  Carian  girls,  whose  fathers  they  had  slain.  Hence 
these  women  made  a  law,  which  they  bound  themselyes  by 
an  oath  to  observe,  and  which  they  handed  down  to  their 
daughters  after  them,  ''That  none  should  ever  sit  at  meat 
with  her  husband,  or  call  him  by  his  name;"  because  the 
invaders  slew  their  fathers,  their  husbands,  and  their  sons, 
and  then  forced  them  to  become  their  wives.  It  was  at  Miletus 
that  these  events  took  place. 

147.  The  kings,  too,  whom  they  set  over  them,  were  either 
Lycians,  of  the  blood  of  Glaucus,^  son  of  Hippolochus,  or 
FyUan  Gaucons  ^  of  the  blood  of  Codrus,  son  of  Melanthus ;  or 
else  from  both  those  families.  But  since  these  lonians  set 
more  store  by  the  name  than  any  of  the  others,  let  them  pass 
for  the  pure-bred  lonians ;  though  truly  all  are  lonians  who 
have  their  origin  from  Athens,  and  keep  the  Apaturia.^    This 


the  mother  city,  and  took  fresh  fire 
from  the  sacred  hearth,  which  was 
conveyed  to  the  Prytandnm  of  the  new 
settlement. 

7  See  Horn.  D.  ii.  876. 

^The  Canoons  are  reckoned  by 
Strabo  among  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  and  associated  with  the 
Pelasgi,  Leleges,  and  Dryopes  (yii. 
p.  465).  Like  their  kindred  tribes, 
they  were  very  widely  spread.  Their 
chief  settlements,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  on  the  north  ooietst  of  Asia 
Minor,  between  the  Mariandynians 
and  the  river  Farthenius  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  785),  and  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Peloponnese  in  Kessenia,  Elis,  and 
Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  496-7; 
Arist.  Fr.  185.)  In  this  last  position 
they  are  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od.  iii. 
366)  and  by  Herodotus,  both  here, 
and  in  Book  iv.  ch.  148.  Homer  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  eastern  Cancons 
in  II.  X.  429,  and  zz.  829.  They 
continued  to  exist  under  the  name 
of  CauconitSB,  or  CauconiatSB,  in 
Strabo's  time,  on  the  Farthenius 
(comp.  viii.  p.  601,  and  xii.  p.  786), 
and  are  even  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 


(v.  1)  as  still  inhabiting  the  same 
region.  From  the  Peloponnese  the 
race  had  entirely  disappeared  when 
Strabo  wrote,  but  had  left  their  name 
to  the  river  Caucon,  a  small  stream 
in  the  north-western  comer  of  the 
peninsula.     (Strab.  viii.  496.) 

*  The  Apaturia  (i  (=  ifna)  wter^pta) 
was  the  solemn  annual  meeting  of  the 
phratries,  for  the  purpose  of  register. 
ing  the  children  of  the  preceding  year 
whose  birth  entitled  them  to  citiien. 
ship.  It  took  place  in  the  month 
Fyanepeion  (November),  and  lasted 
three  days.  On  the  first  day,  oaUed 
Aofnrfa,  the  members  of  each  phratry 
either  dined  together  at  the  Phra- 
trium,  or  were  feasted  at  the  house  of 
some  wealthy  citizen.  On  the  second 
day  (Anl^^iNriT),  solemn  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  Jupiter  Phratrius.  After 
these  preliminaries,  on  the  third  day 
(jcovfMwru)  the  business  of  the  festival 
took  place.  Claims  were  made,  objec- 
tions were  heard,  and  the  registratioii 
was  effected.  (See  Larcher*s  note, 
vol.  i.  pp.  420>2,  and  Smith's  Diet,  of 
Antiquities,  in  voo.  'Avwro^io.) 
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is  a  festival  which  all  the  lonians  celebrate,  except  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  the  ColophonianSy  whom  a  certain  act  of  bloodshed 
excludes  from  it. 

148.  The  Panioniom  ^  is  a  place  in  Mycale,  facing  the  north, 
which  was  chosen  by  the  common  voice  of  the  lonians  and 
made  sacred  to  Heliconian  Neptmie.'  Mycale  itself  is  a  pro- 
montoty  of  the  mainland,  stretching  out  westward  towards 
Samos,  in  which  the  lonians  assemble  from  all  their  States  to 
keep  the  feast  of  the  Panionia."  The  names  of  festivals,  not 
only  among  the  lonians  but  among  all  the  Greeks,  end,  like 
the  Persian  proper  names,  in  one  and  the  same  letter. 

149.  The  above-mentioned,  then,  are  the  twelve  towns  of 
ike  lonians.  The  ^olic  cities  are  the  following: — Cyme, 
called  also  Phriconis,  Larissa,  Neonteichus,  Temnus,  Cilia, 
Notium,  ^giroessa,  Pitane,  iEgaea),  Myrina,  and  Gxyneia.^ 


^  Undor  the  name  of  nmioniam  are 

indoded  both  a  tnct  of  gronnd  and  a 

t«*mple.      It  U  the  furmcr  of  which 

il«*rodotos  here  upeaks  particolarly,  a« 

the  place   in  which   the  great   Pan^ 

looic  fctti%'al  wa«  held.    The  spot  waa 

(m  the  mirth  lide  nf  the  promontory  of 

Sijcale.  at  the  f<M>t  of  the  hill,  three 

»tadia  (aboat  a  third  of  a  mile)  from 

the  fthtire  (Strab.  ziT«  p.  916).      The 

nuidrm  TilU|ro  of  TchangU  ia  snppoaed, 

w  ith  rraauD.  tu  occupy  the  nite.     It  is 

the  only   place    on    that    steep    and 

moontainou*  ouast  where  an  opening 

f«>r  a  temple  cKTora;  and  here  in  a 

iharrh  on  the  nca-shore  Sir  W.  (lell 

fifund   an    injioription    in   which    the 

word   "I^ioninm"   occam*d    twice. 

(Lrake's   Aaia  Minor,   p.   2r>(».)      The 

I*aniunium  mae    in    the    territory   of 

Tn^nr.  and   conMH)a<*iitly   nndor  the 

jruartliannhip  of  tliat  state. 

*  Hi-ho>nian  Neptune  was  so  called 
frr>m  ll«*lt<r,  which  is  mentioned  aU>re 
anM Alt  the  ancimt  Innian  citim  in  the 
iVlopi.nneM*  (ch.  11^).  This  had  l)e«*a 
the  central  point  of  the  f»l<l  ctmf(««le- 
racy,  and  the  temple  there  had  liet^n 
tn  t»kl  times  their  place  of  mcH'ting. 
Paosaaiaa  calls  it  kyimrmrm^  {Mt.  xiiv. 
§  4).  The  temple  at  Mycale  in  the 
nrw  Amphictjuny  occupied  the  place 

VOL.   I. 


of  that  at  Helic^  in  the  old.     (Comp. 
Clitophon,  Fr.  6.) 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  Thucydides, 
writing  so  shortly  after  Herodotus, 
should  speak  of  the  Pan*Ionic  fcstiral 
at  Mycal^  aa  no  longer  of  any  import- 
ance, and  regard  it  aa  practically 
snperKcded  by  the  festival  of  the 
Kphetnia,  held  near  Ephesus  (iii.  101). 
Still  the  old  feast  oontinucMl,  and  was 
celebrated  aa  late  as  the  time  of 
Augustus  (Strabo,  zir.  p.  916). 

*  In  thid  enumeration  Uerodotna 
does  not  observe  any  regular  order. 
IVocoeding  from  south  to  north,  the 
AaAic  cities  (80  far  as  they  can  be 
located  with  any  certainty)  occur  in 
the  following  sequence  :  —  Smyrna, 
Temnus,  Neonteichus,  Larissa,  Cyme, 
Alitv,  Myrina,  Gn^neium,  Pitan^. 
Five  of  theM\  Pitane,  Grjncium,  My* 
nna,  Cym^,  and  Hmjma,  were  Dpoo 
the  cvttftt.     The  others  lay  inland. 

i^Vir^N'Ssa  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
antluir  but  Ilc-rodotus,  and  Stephen, 
quoting  him.  Ilertxlutus,  on  the  other 
hand,  omits  Kla«,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicus,  which  Strabo  and  Stephen 
mentiiin  as  one  of  the  pnn<M|inl 
AUAimn  citic*s.  Poiu'ibly,  then  ftire, 
^Igintensa  is  another  name  for  Kla<a. 

^UAiBf    accoffding    to    thia    view, 

T 
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These  are  the  eleven  ancient  cities  of  the  JBolians.  Originally, 
indeed,  they  had  twelve  cities  upon  the  mainland,  like  the 
lonians,  but  the  lonians  deprived  them  of  Smyrna,  one  of  the 
number.  The  soil  of  ^olis  is  better  than  that  of  Ionia,  but 
the  climate  is  less  agreeable. 

150.  The  following  is  the  way  in  which  the  loss  of  Smyrna 
happened.  Certain  men  of  Colophon  had  been  engaged  in  a 
sedition  there,  and  being  the  weaker  party  were  driven  by  the 
others  into  banishment.  The  Smymseans  received  the  fugi- 
tives, who,  after  a  time,  watching  their  opportunity,  while  the 
inhabitants  were  celebrating  a  feast  to  Bacchus  outside  the 
walls,  shut  to  the  gates,  and  so  got  possession  of  the  town.^ 
The  ^olians  of  the  other  States  came  to  their  aid,  and  terms 
were  agreed  on  between  the  parties,  the  lonians  consenting  to 
give  up  all  the  moveables,  and  the  Cohans  making  a  sur- 
render of  the  place.  The  expelled  Smymaeans  were  distributed 
among  the  other  States  of  the  iBolians,  and  were  everywhere 
admitted  to  citizenship. 

151.  These,  then,  were  all  the  ^olic  cities  upon  the  main- 
land, with  the  exception  of  those  about  Mount  Ida,  which 
made  no  part  of  this  confederacy.®    As  for  the  islands,  Lesbos 


reached  from  the  month  of  the  Evenns 
(the  modem  Kosaik)  to  the  interior 
recess  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna.  There 
was  an  intermption,  howerer,  in  the 
coast  line,  as  the  Ionic  colony  of 
Phocfloa  intervened  between  Smyrna 
and  Cjmik  Still  in  all  probability  the 
territory  was  continuons  inland,  reach- 
ing  across  the  plain  of  the  Hennas ; 
Larissa  to  the  north  and  Temnns  to  the 
south  of  the  Hermus  forming  the  links 
which  connected  Smyrna  with  the  rest 
of  the  Amphictyony.  (See  Kiepert's 
Supplementary  Maps,  Berlin,  1851.) 

The  territory  was  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  shores  of  the  Ebeitic  Gulf, 
but  extended  inland  considerably 
up  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Hermus 
and  Caious  ;  Pergamus  in  the  one 
valley,  and  Magnesia  (under  Sipylus) 
in  the  other,  being  included  within 
the  limits  of  .ZESolis. 


"  Such  treachery  was  not  without  a 
parallel  in  ancient  times.  Herudotos 
relates  a  similar  instance  in  the  con> 
duct  of  the  Samians,  who,  when  in- 
vited by  the  Zanclseans  to  join  them 
in  colonising  Cal^  Act^,  finding  Zande 
undefended,  seized  it,  and  took  it  for 
their  own  (infra,  vi  23). 

'  The  district  here  indicated,  and 
commonly  oaUed  the  Troad,  extended 
from  A(hamyttium  on  the  south  to 
Priapus  on  the  north,  a  city  lying  on 
the  Propontis,  nearly  due  north  of 
Adramyttium.  It  was  much  larger 
than  the  proper  iEolis,  and  contained 
a  vast  number  of  cities,  of  which 
Assus  and  Antandms  were  the  chief. 
This  district  was  mainly  colonised 
from  Lesbos.  (Pausan.  vi.  iv.  §  5; 
Strabo,  xiii.  pp.  885,  892.) 


Cblt.  149-152.  IONIAN   EUBASSY  TO  SPABTA. 
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contains  five  cities.^  AriBba,  the  aixth,  vas  taken  by  the 
Methymnteana,  their  kinsmen,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
slavery.  Tenedos  contains  one  city,  and  there  is  another 
vhlch  is  built  on  what  are  called  the  Hondred  Isles.^  The 
.^olians  of  Lesbos  and  Tenedos,  like  the  Ionian  islanders,  had 
at  this  time  nothing  to  fear.  The  other  Cohans  decided  in 
their  common  assembly  to  follow  the  lonians,  whatever  cooxse 
they  should  pursue. 

152.  When  the  deputies  of  the  lonians  and  .Xolians,  who 
had  journeyed  with  all  ^eed  to  Sparta,  reached  the  city,  they 
chose  one  of  their  number,  Fythermus,  a  Fhocesan,  to  be  their 
spokesman.  In  order  to  draw  together  as  large  an  audience 
as  possible,  he  clothed  himself  in  a  purple  garment,  and  so 
attired  stood  forth  to  speak.  In  a  long  discourse  he  besought 
the  Spartans  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen,  but 
they  were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  voted  against  sending  any 
snccour.  The  deputies  accordingly  went  their  way,  while  the 
Lacedfemonians,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  which  they  had 
given  to  the  prayer  of  the  deputation,  despatched  a  pente- 
conter^  to  the  Asiatic  coast  with  certain  Spartans  on  board, 

'  The  five  LeBbiaa  cities  were,  H/.  torj  which  eeporated  the  bay  of  Atax- 

tntni,    Uetbymna,    Autiess,    Bresna,  nsoa  from  that  of  AdiumTttiam,  oppo- 

and  PTirha.     (Soylax.  l^ripl.  p.  87 ;  site  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island 

Strabo,  liii.  p.  886-7.)  of  Lesbos.    They  are  aaid  to  be  nearly 

*  Those  ialanda  la;  oK  the  promon-  forty  in  number.     (B&hr  in  loc) 
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for  the  porposei  as  I  think,  of  watching  Gyrus  and  Ionia. 
These  men,  on  their  arrival  at  Phocsea,  sent  to  Sardis 
Lacrines,  the  most  distinguished  of  their  number,  to  prohibit 
Gyrus,  in  the  name  of  the  Lacedsamonians,  from  offering  mo- 
lestation to  any  city  of  Greece,  since  they  would  not  allow  it. 

168.  Gyrus  is  said,  on  hearing  the  speech  of  the  herald,  to 
have  asked  some  Greeks  who  were  standing  by,  "  Who  these 
Lacedaemonians  were,  and  what  was  their  number,  that  they 
dared  to  send  him  such  a  notice?"^  When  he  had  received 
their  reply,  he  turned  to  the  Spartan  herald  and  said,  "I  have 
never  yet  been  afraid  of  any  men  who  have  a  set  place  in  the 
middle  of  their  city  where  they  come  together  to  cheat  each 
other  and  forswear  themselves.  If  I  live,  the  Spartans  shall 
have  troubles  enough  of  their  own  to  talk  of,  without  con- 
cerning themselves  about  the  lonians.'*  Cyrus  intended  these 
words  as  a  reproach  against  all  the  Greeks,  because  of  their 
having  market-places  where  they  buy  and  sell,  which  is  a 
custom  unknown  to  the  Persians,  who  never  make  purchases 
in  open  marts,  and  indeed  have  not  in  their  whole  country  a 
single  market-place.^ 

After  this  interview  Gyrus  quitted  Sardis,  leaving  the  city 
under  the  charge  of  Tabalus,  a  Persian,  but  appointing 
Pactyas,  a  native,  to  collect  the  treasure  belonging  to 
Croesus  and  the  other  Lydians,   and   bring  it  after  him.' 


(Si^pcir))  triremes  (rpi^pcii),  &o.,  were 
ships  in  which  the  rowers  sat  in  ranks, 
some  above  the  others.  Biremes  were 
probablj  of  Phoenician  invention. 
They  were  certainly  known  to  the 
Assyrians  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib, 
probably  through  that  people.  The 
subjoined  representation  is  from  the 
palace  of  that  monarch  at  Kenyan jik. 
Triremes  are  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented  abont  a  centnry  and  a  half 
before  Cyras  by  the  Corinthians 
(Thucyd.  i  13),  bat  were  for  a  long 
time  very  little  used.  The  navy  of 
Polycrates  consisted  of  penteconters. 
(Vide  infra,  iii.  69.) 

1  Compare  v.  78  and  105. 


*  Markets  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  are  still  onknown  in  the  East, 
where  the  bazaars,  which  are  oolleo- 
tions  of  shops,  take  their  place.  The 
Persians  of  the  nobler  class  wonld 
neither  bay  nor  sell  at  all,  since  they 
woald  be  supplied  by  their  dependants 
and  through  presents  with  all  that  they 
required  for  the  common  porposes  of 
life.  (Cf.  Strab.  xv.  p.  1(H2,  iyopSis 
ohx  ^irrorrai*  oUrt  yitp  wnXowrv  otfr" 
wroGrroi.)  Those  of  lower  rank  would 
buy  at  the  shops,  which  were  not 
allowed  in  the  Forum,  or  public  plaoo 
of  meeting  (Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  ii.  §  8). 

'  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  838^  K,  T.) 
regards  this  as  the  appointment  of  a 


Chap.  152-155. 
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CyruB  himself  proceeded  towards  Agbatana,  carrying  Croesus 
along  with  him,  not  regarding  the  lonians  as  important 
enough  to  be  his  immediate  object.  Larger  designs  were  in 
his  mind.  He  wished  to  war  in  person  against  Babylon, 
the  Bactrians,  the  Sacae,*  and  Egypt ;  he  therefore  determined 
to  assign  to  one  of  his  generals  the  task  of  conquering  the 
lonians. 

154.  No  sooner,  however,  was  Cyrus  gone  from  Sardis  than 
Pactyas  induced  his  coimtrymen  to  rise  in  open  revolt  against 
him  and  his  deputy  Tabalus.  With  the  vast  treasures  at  his 
disposal  he  then  went  down  to  the  sea,  and  employed  them 
in  hiring  mercenary  troops,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
engaged  the  people  of  the  coast  to  enrol  themselves  in  his 
army.  He  then  marched  upon  Sardis,  where  he  besieged 
Tabalus,  who  shut  himself  up  in  the  citadel. 

166.  When  Cyrus,  on  his  way  to  Agbatana,  received  these 
tidings,  he  turned  to  Croesus  and  said,  "  Where  will  all  this 
end,  Croesus,  thinkest  thou  ?  It  seemeth  that  these  Lydians 
will  not  cease  to  cause  trouble  both  to  themselves  and  others. 
I  doubt  me  if  it  were  not  best  to  sell  them  all  for  slaves. 
Methinks  what  I  have  now  done  is  as  if  a  man  were  to  *  kill 


natire  satrap,  and  dates  the  division 
of  offices,  which  obtained  in  later 
times,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
conquest  of  Cyms.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  Pactyas  had  any  per- 
manent office.  He  was  to  collect  the 
treasures  of  the  conquered  people, 
and  bring  them  (jcofii^tw)  with  him  to 
Ecbatana.  Tabalus  appears  to  have 
been  left  the  sole  governor  of  Sardis. 

^  Ctesias  placed  the  conquest  of  the 
Bactrians  and  the  Bacae  before  the 
capture  of  Grceeus  (Persic.  Excerpt. 
§  2-4).  Herodotus  appears  to  have 
regarded  their  subjection  as  taking 
place  between  the  Lydian  and  the 
Babylonian  wars.  (Vide  infra,  ch. 
177.)  Bactiia  may  be  regarded  as 
fairly  represented  by  the  modem 
Balkh.  The  SacsB  (Scyths)  are  more 
difficult  to  locate ;  it  oi^y  appears  that 
their  country  bordered  upon  and  lay 


beyond  Bactria.  Probably  the  sixteen 
years  which  intervened  between  the 
capture  of  Sardis  (b.c.  654)  and  the 
taking  of  Babylon  (b.  c.  638)  were  occu- 
pied with  those  extensive  conquests 
to  the  north  and  north.east,  by  which 
the  Hyrcanians,  Parthians,  Sogdians, 
Arians  of  Herat,  Sarangians,  Choras- 
mians,  Gandarians,  Ac.  (as  well  as  the 
Bactrians  and  the  Sacse),  were  brought 
under  the  Persian  yoke.  At  least 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  these 
tribes  to  have  formed  any  part  either 
of  the  ancient  Persian  kingdom  (suprii, 
oh.  125)  or  of  the  Median  empire. 

[Pliny  (lib.  vi.  c.  28)  has  preserved 
a  tradition  of  the  destruction  of 
Capissa,  in  Capissene,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Median  Caucasus  {Kafshdn,  in  the 
district  of  Kohistdn,  north  of  Cabul), 
by  Cyrus  in  one  of  his  expeditions  to 
the  eastward. — H.  C.  B.] 
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the  father  and  then  spare  the  child.'  ^  Thou,  who  wert  some- 
thing more  than  a  father  to  thy  people,  I  have  seized  and 
carried  off,  and  to  that  people  I  have  entrusted  their  city. 
Can  I  then  feel  surprise  at  their  rebellion  ?  "  Thus  did  Cyrus 
open  to  Croesus  his  thoughts ;  whereat  the  latter,  full  of  alarm^ 
lest  Cyrus  should  lay  Sardis  in  ruins,  replied  as  follows: 
"Oh!  my  king,  thy  words  are  reasonable;  but  do  not,  I 
beseech  thee,  give  full  vent  to  thy  anger,  nor  doom  to  de- 
struction an  ancient  city,  guiltless  alike  of  the  past  and  of  the 
present  trouble.  I  caused  the  one,  and  in  my  own  person 
now  pay  the  forfeit.  Pactyas  has  caused  the  other,  he  to 
whom  thou  gavest  Sardis  in  charge ;  let  him  bear  the  punish- 
ment. Grant,  then,  forgiveness  to  the  Lydians,  and  to  make 
sure  of  their  never  rebelling  against  thee,  or  alarming  thee 
more,  send  and  forbid  them  to  keep  any  weapons  of  war, 
command  them  to  wear  tunics  under  their  cloaks,  and  to  put 
buskins  upon  their  legs,  and  make  them  bring  up  their  sons 
to  cithern-playing,  harping,  and  shop-keeping.  So  wilt  thou 
soon  see  them  become  women  instead  of  men,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  fear  of  then:  revolting  from  thee." 

156.  Croesus  thought  the  Lydians  would  even  so  be  better 
off  than  if  they  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  therefore  gave  the 
above  advice  to  Cyrus,  knowing  that,  unless  he  brought 
forward  some  notable  suggestion,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
persuade  him  to  alter  his  mind.  He  was  likewise  afraid  lest, 
after  escaping  the  danger  which  now  pressed,  the  Lydians  at 
some  future  time  might  revolt  from  the  Persians  and  so  bring 
themselves  to  ruin.  The  advice  pleased  Cyrus,  who  consented 
to  forego  his  anger  and  do  as  Croesus  had  said.  Thereupon  he 
summoned  to  his  presence  a  certain  Mede,  Mazares  by  name, 
and  charged  him  to  issue  orders  to  the  Lydians  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  Croesus*  discourse.  Further,  he  com- 
manded him  to  sell  for  slaves  all  who  had  joined  the  Lydians 


'  The  licence  hy  which  Cyras  is 
made  to  quote  the  Greek  poet  Stasinus 
is  scarcely  defensible.     (For  the  line 


referred  to,  see  Aristot.  Rhet.  ii.  21, 
and  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  vi  p.  747.) 
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in  their  attack  upon  Sardis,  and  above  aught  else  to  be  sure 
that  he  brought  Pactyas  with  him  alive  on  his  return. 
Having  given  these  orders,  Cyrus  continued  his  joiuney 
towards  the  Persian  territory. 

167.  Pactyas,  when  news  came  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
army  sent  against  him,  fled  in  terror  to  Cyme.  Mazares, 
therefore,  the  Median  general,  who  had  marched  on  Sardis 
with  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  Cyrus,  finding  on  his 
arrival  that  Pactyas  and  his  troops  were  gone,  immediately 
entered  the  town.  And  first  of  all  he  forced  the  Lydians  to 
obey  the  orders  of  his  master,  and  change  (as  they  did  from 
that  time)  their  entire  manner  of  living.^  Next,  he  despatched 
messengers  to  Cyme,  and  required  to  have  Pactyas  delivered 
up  to  him.  On  this  the  Cymseans  resolved  to  send  to  Bran- 
chidsB  and  ask  the  advice  of  the  god.    BranchidaB ''  is  situated 


•  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  258)  observeB 
with  reason,  that  "the  conversation 
here  reported,  and  the  deliberate  plan 
for  enervating  the  Lydian  character 
sapposed  to  be  pursued  hj  Cyrns,  is 
evidently  an  hypothesis  to  explain  the 
contrast  between  the  Lydians  whom 
the  Greeks  saw  before  them,  after  two 
or  three  generations  of  Blavery,  and 
the  old  irresistible  horsemen  of  whom 
they  had  heard  in  fame."  This  is  far 
better  than,  with  Heeren.  (As.  Nat. 
vol.  i  p.  341),  to  regard  snch  treat, 
ment  of  a  oonqnered  people  as  part 
of  the  regular  system  of  the  Persian 
despotism. 

7  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  BranohidsB 
and  the  port  Fenormns  still  remain. 
The  former  is  twelve  miles  from  Mile- 
tus, nearly  dne  sonth.  It  lies  near 
the  shore,  abont  two  miles  inland  from 
Cape  Monodendri.  It  is  a  magni. 
ficent  min  of  Ionic  arohiteotnie.  Dr. 
Chandler  says  of  it :  "  The  memory  of 
the  pleasnre  which  this  spot  afforded 
me  will  not  be  soon  or  easily  erased. 
The  colamns  yet  entire  are  so  ez- 
quisitely  fine,  the  marble  mass  so  vast 
and  noble,  that  it  is  impossible  perhaps 
to  conceive  greater  beanty  and  ma- 
jesty of  min."     (Travels,  vol.  i.  ch. 


xliii.  p.  174.)  A  fine  view  of  the  ruins 
is  given  by  M.  Tezier  (Asie  Minenre, 
vol.  ii.  opp.  p.  826),  and  a  tolerable 
one  in  the  Ionian  'antiquities  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society  (vol.  i. 
plate  2).  The  temple  appears  to  have 
been,  next  to  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
the  largest  of  the  Asiatic  fanes.  (See 
Leake's  Asia  Minor,  Notes,  p.  848.) 
Only  three  of  the  pillars  are  now 
standing.     (Texier,  vol.  i.  p.  46.) 


S9  M« 

•     ■     * 


Pltn  of  the  Temple. 
Length,  3(M  feet ;  breadth,  165  feet. 

The  port  of  BanormuB  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Chandler  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple.  "  In  descending  from  the 
mountain  toward  the  gnU"  he  says, 
"  I  had  remarked  in  the  sea  something 
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in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  above  the  port  of  Panomms. 
There  was  an  oracle  there,  established  in  very  ancient  times, 
which  both  the  lonians  and  ^olians  were  wont  often  to 
consult. 

158.  Hither  therefore  the  Gymseans  sent  their  deputies  to 
make  inquiry  at  the  shrine,  "  What  the  gods  would  like  them 
to  do  with  the  Lydian,  Pactyas  ?  "  The  oracle  told  them,  in 
reply,  to  give  him  up  to  the  Persians.  With  this  answer  the 
messengers  returned,  and  the  people  of  Cym6  were  ready  to 
surrender  him  accordingly ;  but  as  they  were  preparing  to  do 
so,  Aristodicus,  son  of  Heraclides,  a  citizen  of  distinction, 
hindered  them.  He  declared  that  he  distrusted  the  response, 
and  believed  that  the  messengers  had  reported  it  falsely; 
until  at  last  another  embassy,  of  which  Aristodicus  himself 
made  part,  was  despatched,  to  repeat  the  former  inquiry 
concerning  Pactyas. 

159.  On  their  arrival  at  the  shrine  of  the  god,  AristodicuB, 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole  body,  thus  addressed  the 
oracle :  ''  Oh !  king,  Pactyas  the  Lydian,  threatened  by  the 
Persians  with  a  violent  death,  has  come  to  us  for  sanctuary, 
and  lo,  they  ask  him  at  our  hands,  calling  upon  our  nation 
to  deliver  him  up.  Now,  though  we  greatly  dread  the  Per- 
sian power,  yet  have  we  not  been  bold  to  give  up  our  sup- 
pliant, till  we  have  certain  knowledge  of  thy  mind,  what  thou 
wouldst  have  us  to  do."  The  oracle  thus  questioned  gave  the 
same  answer  as  before,  bidding  them  surrender  Pactyas  to 
the  Persians ;  whereupon  Aristodicus,  who  had  come  prepared 
for  such  an  answer,  proceeded  to  make  the  circuit  of  the 
temple,  and  to  take  all  the  nests  of  young  sparrows  and  other 
birds  that  he  could  find  about  the  building.  As  he  was  thus 
employed,  a  voice,  it  is  said,  came  forth  from  the  inner 
sanctuary,  addressing  Aristodicus  in  these  words :    "  Most 


white,— Bnd  going  afterwards  to  ex- 
amine it,  found  the  remaina  of  a 
cironlar  pier  belonging  to  the  port, 
whioh   was   called    Panomms.      The 


stones,  which  are  marble,  and  about 
six  feet  in  diameter,  extend  from  near 
the  shore,  where  are  traces  of  build- 
nigs,"  (Trayels,  vol.  i.  p.  173.) 
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impious  of  men,  what  is  this  thou  hast  the  face  to  do  ?  Dost 
thou  tear  my  suppliants  from  my  temple  9  "  Aristodicus,  at 
no  loss  for  a  reply,  rejoined,  '*  Oh,  king,  art  thou  so  ready  to 
protect  thy  suppliants,  and  dost  thou  command  the  Cymaeans 
to  give  up  a  suppliant  ?  "  "  Yes,"  returned  the  god,  "  I  do 
command  it,  that  so  for  the  impiety  you  may  the  sooner 
perish,  and  not  come  here  again  to  consult  my  oracle  about 
the  surrender  of  suppliants." 

160.  On  the  receipt  of  this  answer  the  Cymffians,  unwilling 
to  bring  the  threatened  destruction  on  themselves  by  giving  up 
the  man,  and  afraid  of  having  to  endure  a  siege  if  they  con- 
tinued to  harbour  him,  sent  Pactyas  away  to  Mytilene.  On 
this  Mazares  despatched  envoys  to  the  Mytilenseans  to  demand 
the  fugitive  of  them,  and  they  were  preparing  to  give  him  up 
for  a  reward  (I  cannot  say  with  certainty  how  large,  as  the 
bargain  was  not  completed),  when  the  Cymseans,  hearing  what 
the  Mytilenieans  were  about,  sent  a  vessel  to  Lesbos,  and  con- 
veyed away  Pactyas  to  Chios.  From  hence  it  was  that  he 
was  surrendered.  The  Chians  dragged  him  from  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Poliuchus^  and  gave  him  up  to  the  Persians,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  the  district  of  Atameus,  a  tract  of  Mysia 
opposite  to  Lesbos,*  as  the  price  of  the  surrender.^  Thus  did 
Pactyas  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  pursuers,  who  kept  a  strict 


*  Thai  U,   "  Hinerra,  Gaarduui  of  *  The  PBcado-PlaUrch  ascribofl  tho 

Mhm  ciUde)/*  which  wm  the  w4\if  (imt*       whole  of  this  imrrativo  to  the  *  uialii^- 


^<*xV)  of   each  city.     Nut  onljr   at       nity'ufUorudotiu  (Do  Malign.  Herod., 


p.  809),  and  qootos  Charon  of  Lamp* 
sacus  as  concloaivo  afcainftt  its  truth. 
But  the  silenco  of  Charon  prures 
nothinKi  And  tho  paiwafco  quoted  from 
him  IB  quite  oouitii>t<*nt  with  tho  state- 
menta  made  by  llorodotoa.  There  is 
no  mnnl,  with  Bahr  (in  loc.),  to  dis« 
pute  the  veracity  of  Charon.  Chanm 
wrote  -**  Pactyas,  when  ho  heard  of 
tho  approach  of  tho  Peniiaa  anny, 
fl<«d  ant  to  ll>til^n^  afterwards  to 
ChiiM.  Cyrus  bowoTor  obtained  pas* 
cuottnard  in  later  times  to  bo  Chian  S4*Afiion  of  him.**  A  man  mii^ht  write 
iemtorr.  (S<«  the  story  of  Urmioti.  to,  U^lieving  all  that  Uerodutos  re* 
B.aa,  vili.  Iu6,  and  of.  bcylax.  Penpl.  .  U(r4.  boo  Mr.  Groto't  note  (yoU  ir. 
p.W.)  p,270) 


Aibms,  bat  among  the  Ionian  citic« 
g«>nrraUy,  there  was  a  temple  of 
Miamra  (*A#4nv)  within  the  precincts 
94  the  Acn>fjoUs.  Uomer  even  pats 
cm^  in  the  citadel  of  Uiom.      (Iliad,  n. 

*  Atamens  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
JRuliM  of  Urriidotos,  almost  exactly 
opposite  to  Myuldn^.  There  was  a 
tcwa  of  the  same  name  within  the 
trmtoty.  Its  ricinity  to  the  rirer 
Caicas  IS  indicated  below  (n.  :SH).     It 
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watch  upon  him,  that  they  might  be  able  to  produce  him 
before  Cyras.  For  a  long  time  afterwards  none  of  the  Chians 
would  use  the  barley  of  Atameus  to  place  on  the  heads  of 
victims,  or  make  sacrificial  cakes  of  the  com  grown  there,  but 
the  whole  produce  of  the  land  was  excluded  from  all  their 
temples. 

161.  Meanwhile  Mazares,  after  he  had  recovered  Pactyas 
from  the  Chians,  made  war  upon  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  attack  on  Tabalus,  and  in  the  first  place  took  Priene  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves,  after  which  he  overran  the 
whole  plain  of  the  Meeander  and  the  district  of  Magnesia,' 
both  of  which  he  gave  up  for  pillage  to  the  soldiery.  He  then 
suddenly  sickened  and  died. 

162.  Upon  his  death  Harpagus  was  sent  down  to  the  coast 
to  succeed  to  his  command.  He  also  was  of  the  race  of  the 
Medes,  being  the  man  whom  the  Median  king,  Astyages, 
feasted  at  the  unholy  banquet,  and  who  lent  his  aid  to  place 
Cyrus  upon  the  throne.  Appointed  by  Cyrus  to  conduct  the 
war  in  these  parts,  he  entered. Ionia,  and  took  the  cities  by 
means  of  mounds.  Forcing  the  enemy  to  shut  themselves  up 
within  their  defences,  he  heaped  mounds  of  earth  against  their 
walls,^  and  thus  carried  the  towns.  Phocaea  was  the  city 
against  which  he  directed  his  first  attack. 

168.  Now  the  PhocsBans  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
performed  long  voyages,  and  it  was  they  who  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  the  Adriatic  and  with  Tyrrhenia,  with  Iberia, 
and  the  city  of  Tartessus.*     The  vessel  which  they  used  in 


'  Not  Magnesia  under  fiffpyltta,  but 
Magnesia  on  the  McRander,  one  of  the 
few  ancient  Greek  Bettlements  sitn. 
ated  far  inland.  Its  site  is  the 
modem  Inekbazar  (not  Gnzel-hissar, 
as  Chandler  sapposed,  which  is  Tral- 
les)  on  the  north  side  of  the  MsBander, 
abont  one  mile  and  a  half  from  it,  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea.  (Leake,  pp. 
243.245.) 

'  This  plan  seems  not  to  hare  been 
known  to  the  Lydians;    The  Persians 


had  learnt  it,  in  all  probability,  from 
the  Assyrians,  by  whom  it  had  long 
been  practised.  (2  Kings  xix.  32. 
Isaiah  xxxvii.  83.  Layard's  NineTeh 
and  Babylon,  pp.  78,  149,  Ac.)  A 
detailed  acoonnt  of  this  mode  of 
attack,  and  the  way  of  meeting  it,  is 
given  by  Thncyd.  (ii.  76-6). 

*  The  Iberia  of  Herodotus  is  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  Tartessns  was  a 
colony  founded  there  very  early  by 
the  Phosnioians.     It  was  situated  be. 
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their  TOjages  was  not  the  round-built  merchant-ship,  but  the 
long  penteconter.  On  their  arrival  at  Tartessus,  the  king 
of  the  country,  whose  name  was  Arganthonius,  took  a  liking' 
to  them.  This  monarch  reigned  over  the  Tartessians  for 
eighty  years,*  and  lived  to  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  old. 
De  regarded  the  Phocaeans  with  so  much  favour  as,  at  first,  to 
Wg  them  to  quit  Ionia  and  settle  in  whatever  part  of  his 
country  they  liked.  Afterwards,  finding  that  he  could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  agree  to  this,  and  hearing  that  the 
Mede  was  growing  great  in  their  neighbourhood,  he  gave  them 
money  to  build  a  wall  about  their  town,  and  certainly  he  must 
have  given  it  with  a  bountiful  hand,  for  the  town  is  many 
furlongs  in  circuit,  and  the  wall  is  built  entirely  of  great 
blocks  of  stone  skilfully  fitted  together.'  The  wall,  then,  was 
built  by  his  aid. 

164.  Harpagus,  having  advanced  against  the  Phocaeans 
with  his  army,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  first,  however,  offering 
them  terms.  ''It  would  content  him,'*  he  said,  "if  the 
Phocaeans  would  agree  to  throw  down  one  of  their  battlements, 
and  dedicate  one  dwelling-house  to  the  king.*'  The  Phocaeans, 
surtly  vexed  at  the  thought  of  becoming  slaves,  asked  a  single 


jood  Umi  itmiU  »t  the  moathof  th«  1   jean.— [O.W.]  PhlogonofTnllMalM 


fio^u  {Ouadali/uivir)^  Dear  the  site  of 
the  mudera  Cadis.  (Strmboi  iii.  p.  199.) 
Tarvaa,  Tatetm,  Tanhiah,  are  variants 
<if  ibe  eame  word.  [Tarahiah,  in  the 
Hanutic  toogno,  which  prubabl/  pre- 


mentioned  the  150  years  of  AxKan- 
thAnins  in  his  tract  concerning  long- 
lired  persons  (n«^  ^iaicpo3^i«r).  Except 
the  Emhrosan  Sibjl,  who  had  lirvd  a 
thousand  years  (!},  it  was,  he  aaid,  the 


▼aiM  OB  the  coast  of  Kb«enicia  when  1  eztremeat  case  of  longf^rity  npon 
tba  flrsi  ookmista  sailed  for  Spain  1  record.  See  his  fragments  in  MuUer's 
neaat    "the    Toanirer    brother'^— a      Fiagm.  Hist.    Or.    toL    iii.   p.    610. 


jonnger 

very  soltabla   name  for  a  oolonr. — 
H.  C.  B.] 

'  Pbny  (fii.  48)  says  Anacreon  gare 
him  a  hfe  of  160  years,  and  mentions 
otiwr  ivigns  of  160  and  2U0,  which  he 
thiahs  fabnloos  {  hot  he  considers  the 
W  years  of  Afganth^nios  certain.  Ue 
calls  him  king  of  Tarteeaos,  and  of 
Gades,  as  Cicero  does  (de  Sonect.  19). 


Fiagm.   Hist.    Or.    toL    iii.   p. 
Fr.  29. 

*  It  is  erident  from  this  that,  despite 
the  two  dea tract  ions  by  Uarpagus, 
and  the  generals  of  Darius  (infia,  ri. 
92) » the  old  I'htKsm  c«intinue<l  to  exist 
in  the  time  of  Uenidotas.  It  docs  not 
seem  certain  when  the  now  city 
urithin  the  Smymeaa  Gnlf  {Stw 
/'oyrni)  sQpeniMlod  the  old  city  in  the 


In  ptiint  el  age  ArganthtSnias  was  '  kmy  of  Cym^,  of  which  atiroe  traces 
tooderala  comparpd  to  the  lU^naa  atiU  n«niam  at  i'a'4ra'/uj;-*a.  (Chand« 
Daado,   who    (lOiny    ib.)    Uved   500  ,    ler,  i.  p.  bS.) 
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day  to  deliberate  on  the  answer  they  should  return,  and 
besought  Harpagus  during  that  day  to  draw  off  his  forces 
from  the  walls.  Harpagus  replied,  "  that  he  understood  well 
enough  what  they  were  about  to  do,  but  nevertheless  he  would 
grant  their  request."  Accordingly  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
and  the  Phocseans  forthwith  took  advantage  of  their  absence 
to  launch  their  penteconters,  and  put  on  board  their  wives  and 
children,  their  householfl  goods,  and  even  the  images  of  their 
gods,  with  all  the  votive  offerings  from  the  fanes,  except  the 
paintings  and  the  works  in  stone  or  brass,  which  were  left 
behind.  With  the  rest  they  embarked,  and  putting  to  sea,  set 
sail  for  Chios.  The  Persians,  on  their  return,  took  possession 
of  an  empty  town. 

165.  Arrived  at  Chios,  the  PhocsBans  made  offers  for  the 
purchase  of  the  islands  called  the  (EnusssB,^  but  the  Chians 
refused  to  part  with  them,  fearing  lest  the  Phocseans  should 
establish  a  factory  there,  and  exclude  their  merchants  from 
the  commerce  of  those  seas.  On  their  refusal,  the  Phocsaans, 
as  Arganthonius  was  now  dead,  made  up  their  minds  to  sail 
to  Cymus  (Corsica),  where,  twenty  years  before,  following  the 
direction  of  an  oracle,®  they  had  founded  a  city,  which  was 
called  Alalia.  Before  they  set  out,  however,  on  this  voyage, 
they  sailed  once  more  to  Phocaea,  and  surprising  the  Persian 
troops  appointed  by  Harpagus  to  garrison  the  town,  put  them 
all  to  the  sword.  After  this  they  laid  the  heaviest  curses  on 
the  man  who  should  draw  back  and  forsake  the  armament ; 


^The  CEnnsssB  lay  between  Chioe 
and  the  mainland,  opposite  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  that  island  (Lat. 
38*'  ddO.  They  are  the  modem  Sped, 
madorif  five  in  number.  One  is  of 
much  larger  size  than  the  rest,  which 
explains  the  statements  of  Pliny  and 
Stephen  of  Byzantium,  that  CEnussss 
was  wn  island.  There  is  an  excellent 
harbour. 

**  A  most  important  influence  was 
exercised  by  the  Greek  oracles,  espe- 
cially that  of  Delphi,  over  the  course 
of  Hellenic  colonisation.      Fui-ther  in- 


stances occur,  iv.  155, 157,  159 ;  t.  42. 
In  connection  with  this  last  passage, 
Herodotus  lets  fall  a  remark  which 
shows  that  it  was  almost  the  inTari- 
able  practice  to  consult  the  oracle  as 
to  the  place  to  be  colonised.  DorieiuB, 
he  says,  on  first  leading  out  his  colony 
from  Sparta,  "  neither  took  counsel  of 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  as  to  the  place 
whereto  he  should  go,  nor  observed  any 
of  the  customary  usages."     (d0rc  r^ 

fjrriva  y^y  Krlamp  !{p,  ofht  wot4i<ras  e^^r 
T&p  V 0 fit (o flip »r*) 


Crap.  164-166. 
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and  having  dropped  a  heavy  mass  of  iron  into  the  sea,  swore 
never  to  retom  to  Phocasa  till  that  mass  reappeared  upon  the 
KorCace.  Nevertheless,  as  they  were  preparing  to  depart  for 
C ymns,  more  than  half  of  their  number  were  seized  with  such 
sadness  and  so  great  a  longing  to  see  once  more  their  city 
and  their  ancient  homes,  that  they  broke  the  oath  by  which 
they  had  bomid  themselves  and  sailed  back  to  Phocaea. 

166.  The  rest  of  the  Phocsans,  who  kept  their  oath,  pro- 
ct^eded  without  stopping  upon  their  voyage,  and  when  they 
came  to  Cymus  established  themselves  along  with  the  earlier 
s<.'ttlers  at  AlaUa  and  built  temples  in  the  place.  For  five 
virars  they  annoyed  their  neighbours  by  plundering  and  pil- 
laf^ng  on  all  sides,  until  at  length  the  Carthaginians  and 
Tyrrhenians*  leagued  against  them,  and  sent  each  a  feet  of 
;«ixt  J  ships  to  attack  the  town.  The  Phoc»ans,  on  their  part, 
manned  all  their  vesseb,  sixty  in  number,  and  met  their 
t-nemy  on  the  Sardinian  sea.  In  the  engagement  which 
followed  the  Phocieans  were  victorious,  but  their  success  was 


•  The  imrml  power  of  tho  Tyrrho- 
r.waa  was  About  this  time  at  its  height. 
i*  'pfokmia  and  Cacr^  (or  Affj'lla)  were 
tc.o  most  impcirtant  of  thoir  maritimo 
u-wna.  Like  the  Greeks  at  a  some- 
what earlier  p4«rind  (Thncjd.  i.  6),  the 
TvrrlieiuaiM  at  this  time  and  for  some 
( ••raanes  afterwards  wero  pirat4»s 
:  ^tfmbii,  T.  p.  310  and  fi.  p.  385.  Diod. 
^.r.  XT.  II;  Epboms,  52,  od.  Didot ; 
A  rat  id.  Rhfod.  ii.  p.  79H).  Corsica 
pn'babi/  was  nnder  their  dominion 
(•-ffinp  the  FbncsNuis  maile  their  set- 
tU*tiifptit  at  Alalia,  Its  foondation 
wctikt  be  a  declaration  of  hostilities. 
T>/f*  afirr-coming  of  a  fresh  body  of 
en.itfTmnt*.  liith  a  powerfal  narj, 
wi>oid  still  farther  exanfienito  tho 
TrTTfamians.  Hitherto  thev  had  Hharetl 
%\^  conmerre  of  the  Western  half  of 
iIm*  Mediterranean  with  the  Tartha- 
fnn»aiM.  The  Phocnan  Toyafres  to 
Tartaasns,  which  had  fcr  security's 
•ake  to  be  performed  in  ships  of  war 
tz.«tead  of  Deirhantmen  (snpra,  ch. 
IAS  I.  oanaoi  hare  interft»n*d  mnch 
mAk  thmtr  meroaiitUo  opermtiona.    It 


was  different  when  Phocam  attempted 
to  set  itself  np  as  a  third  power  in  tho 
8(»as,  which  the  Ty'^h'^t^i'^^^  n'^c^rded 
as  their  own,  or  at  least  as  theirs  eon- 
jointly  with  tho  Carthaginians.  Tho 
insiKnificant  settlement  at  Mn^ilia, 
which  maintained  itself  with  difficulty 
(Lir.  ▼.  Si),  had  been  perhaps  beneath 
their  jealousy.  It  was  foundinl  as 
early  as  B.C.  600  (Sr%Tnnmi  Chin«, 
215-8).  Alalia,  founded  alxiut  B.r. 
572,  exactly  oppoxite  their  coant,  and 
on  an  island  which  thev  claimed  as 
theirs,  and  now  raiKo<l  br  the  fresh 
colon i!«at  ion  to  invat  im|K)rtanre,  was 
a  most  danfterous  rival.  Henc^  the 
attack  of  tho  two  fn^eat  montimo 
powers  upon  the  interloper.  The 
I'hot^a^ns  were  swept  away,  and  the 
Tvrrhenians    n^sumed    their     former 

w 

|MMi(ion  and  conduct,  till  Hit*ro  of 
Kyraoum*,  promk««d  by  their  piracif*s 
and  pilUuri*  of  (trei^k  cities,  broke 
their  power  in  the  frmat  Imrtle  of 
which  I*indar  nintni  (l*yth.  i.  137-41). 
This  was  B.C.  474.  (Clinton,  P.  H. 
ToLU.p.a6.) 
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only  a  sort  of  Cadmeian  victory.^  They  lost  forty  ships  in  the 
battle,  and  the  twenty  which  remained  came  out  of  the 
engagement  with  beaks  so  bent  and  blnnted  as  to  be  no  longer 
serviceable.  The  Fhocseans  therefore  sailed  back  again  to 
Alalia,  and  taking  their  wives  and  children  on  board,  with 
such  portion  of  their  goods  and  chattels  as  the  vessel  could 
bear,  bade  adieu  to  Gymus  and  sailed  to  Bhegium. 

167.  The  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians,  who  had  got  into 
their  hands  many  more  than  the  PhocsBans  from  among  the 
crews  of  the  forty  vessels  that  were  destroyed,  landed  their 
captives  upon  the  coast  after  the  fight,  and  stoned  them  all  to 
death.  Afterwards,  when  sheep,  or  oxen,  or  even  men  of  the 
district  of  Agylla  passed  by  the  spot  where  the  murdered 
Phocaeans  lay,  their  bodies  became  distorted,  or  they  were 
seized  with  palsy,  or  they  lost  the  use  of  some  of  their  limbs. 
On  this  the  people  of  Agylla  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask  the  oracle 
how  they  might  expiate  their  sin.'  The  answer  of  the 
Pythoness  required  them  to  institute  the  custom,  which  they 
still  observe,  of  honouring  the  dead  Phoceans  with  magnificent 
funeral  rites,  and  solemn  games,  both  gymnic  and  equ^tnan. 
Such,  then,  was  the  fate  that  befel  the  Phocsean  prisoners. 
The  other  Phocseans,  who  had  fled  to  Bhegium,  became  aft^r 
a  while  the  founders  of  the  city  called  Yela,^  in  the  district  of 


1  A  Cadmeian  victorj  was  one  from 
which  the  victor  received  more  hurt 
than  profit  (Soidaa  in  voc.  KaHfula 
yUri),  Plutarch  derives  the  proverb 
from  the  combat  between  Polynices 
and  Eteoclea  (De  Amor.  Frat.  p.  488, 
A.)  ;  Eustathiua  from  the  victory  of 
the  Thebans  over  the  Seven  Chiefs, 
which  only  produced  their  after-de- 
feat by  the  Epigoni  (ad  Hom.  H.  iv. 
407).  Arrian  used  the  phrase  in  an 
entirely  different  sense.     (Fr.  66.) 

'  Niebuhr  draws  two  conclusions  of 
some  importance  from  this  narrative 
— ^first,  that  Agylla  had  not  yet  been 
conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  but  was 
purely  Tyrrhenian,  i.e.  (according  to 
his  notion)  Pelasgio.  Otherwise,  he 
Bays,  they  would  have  been  content 


with  their  own  harutpicy,  and  would 
not  have  sent  to  Delphi.  Seeondly, 
that  in  this  war  the  Agyllsoaiis  were 
not  assisted  by  any  of  their  neigh- 
bours, since  the  Divine  judgment  fell 
on  them  alone  (Bom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pi 
124,  E.T.).  But  if  the  massacre  took 
place  on  their  territory,  as  it  evi- 
dently did,  the  judgpnent,  bein^  at- 
tached to  the  scene  of  the  slang-hter, 
could  only  affect  to  any  extent  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district. 

>  This  is  the  town  more  oommcmly 
called  Yelia  or  Elea,  where  soon  after- 
wards the  great  Eleatio  school  of  phi- 
losophy arose.  It  is  conjectured  that 
the  Phoceeans  were  "  joined  by  other 
exiles  from  Ionia,  in  pazticiilar  by 
the  Colophonian  philoeopher  and  poet 
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(Enotria.  This  city  they  oolonised,  upon  the  showing  of  a 
man  of  Posidonia/  who  suggested  that  the  oracle  had  not 
meant  to  bid  them  set  up  a  town  in  Gymus  the  island,  but 
Bet  up  the  worship  of  Cymus  the  hero.^ 

168.  Thus  fared  it  with  the  men  of  the  city  of  Phocasa  in 
Ionia.  They  of  Teos  *  did  and  suffered  almost  the  same ;  for 
they  too,  when  Harpagus  had  raised  his  mound  to  the  height 
of  their  defences,  took  ship,  one  and  all,  and  sailing  across 
the  sea  to  Thrace,  founded  there  the  city  of  Abddra.^  The 
site  was  one  which  Timesius  of  Claaomen®  had  previously 
tried  to  colonise,  but  without  any  lasting  success,  for  he  was 
expelled  by  the  Thraeians.  Still  the  Teians  of  Abdera  worship 
him  to  this  day  as  a  hero. 

169.  Of  all  the  lonians  these  two  states  alone,  rather  than 
submit  to  slavery,  forsook  their  fatherland.  The  others  ( I 
except  Miletus)  resisted  Hai^agus  no  less  bravely  than  those  \  -^  " 
who  fled  their  country,  and  performed  many  feats  of  arms, 
each  fighting  in  their  own  defence,  but  one  after  another  they 
suffered  defeat;  the  cities  were  taken,  and  the  inhabitants 
submitted,  remaining  in  their  respective  countries,  and  obey- 
ing the  behests  of  their  new  lords.  Miletus,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  had  made  terms  with  Cyrus,  and  so  continued  at 
pt'ace.  Thus  was  continental  Ionia  once  more  reduced  to 
Hervitude ;   and  when  the  lonians  of  the  islands  saw  their 


(Gn>to*s    History    of  -  place  of  Anacromi,  Mid  aooording  to 

(trr«ce,  toL  it.  pi  276.)     There  MH*ms  Strabo  (ibid.)  of  Hocatviu  the  chroai- 

to  be  DO  doabt  that  Xenophanen  wa«  cler.     Coiuidorable  remainii  of  it,  o«- 

<  ^w^fA  the  fonndrniaf  the  nchiiol  (Plat.  pecialljr  a  t<»iiiple  of  Bacchiu  and  a 

Sophist,  ad  init.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  thcatro,    still     ozift     niHur    Siijha'nk, 

p    90l) ,  hot  the   time  at  which   ho   <  (rhandlcr'n  TrarcU,  ch.  xxvii.  p.  Ill; 

1  Trd  is  rtrj  imcrrtain.     (Cf .  Clinton's  Loake'ii  A^ia  Minor,  p.  350. ) 
F.  IL  ToL  ii.  pp.  16,  35.)  A   certain  namU»r  of    the  Tciana 

*  This  is  the  place  now  known  as  returned  to  thcnr  natiTC  city  (Stimb. 
pvttmm^  90  famtios  for  itn  l>eaatifal  1.  s.  c),  which  rose  fntm  its  ruinii  and 
nuns.     (Bee  Strab.  r.  p.  861.)  U^came  tmoe  more  an  imfmrtant  place. 

*  Cjraiis   was   a   ikiq   of    Heronlos  In  the  I<»nian  rvrult  the  Teians  fiir> 


( ^tf^TTins  ad  y inr*  Eelnff.  iz.  30.)  ni^htnl   m^vcnteen   nhips  to   the  com* 

*  Te(«  was   iiituat4<d   on   the   sonth       bimnl  fl««<*t  (infra,  ri.H),  when  the  Phoo 


r  d«»  of  the  inthmns  which  joined  the       ca*nii  could  onljr  furnuth  thrve. 
(■•ninsiila  of  Erythrw  to  the  mainland,   I       *  For  the  site  of  AbdAra,  vide  infra. 


▼ft7      nearly      opposite     Claxnueitir       rii*  lUSI. 
(Mimb.  ST.  p.  922).     It  was  the  birth- 
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bias'  project. 


Book  I. 


brethren  npon  the  mainland  subjugated,  they  alsoi  dreading 
the  like,  gave  themselves  up  to  Cyrus.® 

170.  It  was  while  the  lonians  were  in  this  distress,  but  still, 
amid  it  all,  held  their  meetings,  as  of  old,  at  the  Panionium, 
that  Bias  of  Prien6,  who  was  present  at  the  festival,  recom- 
mended (as  I  am  informed)  a  project  of  the  very  highest 
wisdom,  which  would,  had  it  been  embraced,  have  enabled  the 
lonians  to  become  the  happiest  and  most  flourishing  of  the 
Greeks.  He  exhorted  them  "  to  join  in  one  body,  set  sail  for 
Sardinia,  and  there  found  a  single  Pan-Ionic  city;  so  they 
would  escape  from  slavery  and  rise  to  great  fortune,  being 
masters  of  the  largest  island  in  the  world,'  and  exercising 
dominion  even  beyond  its  bounds ;  whereas  if  they  stayed  in 
Ionia,  he  saw  no  prospect  of  their  ever  recovering  their  lost 
freedom."  Such  was  the  counsel  which  Bias  gave  the  lonians 
in  their  affliction.  Before  their  misfortunes  began,  Thales,  a 
man  of  Miletus,  of  PhcBuician  descent,  had  recommended  a 
different  plan.  He  counselled  them  to  establish  a  single  seat 
of  government,  and  pointed  out  Teos  as  the  fittest  place  for 
it;  "for  that,'*  he  said,  "was  the  centre  of  Ionia.  Their 
other  cities  might  still  continue  to  enjoy  their  own  laws,  just 
as  if  they  were  independent  states."   This  also  was  good  advice. 


"  This  statement  appears  to  be  too 
general.  Samos  certainly  maintained 
her  independence  tiU  the  reign  of 
Darius  (vide  infra,  iii.  120).  The 
efforts  of  the  Gnidians  to  tnm  their 
peninsula  into  an  island  (infra,  ch. 
174)  wonld  show  that  an  insular  posi- 
tion was  still  regarded  as  a  security. 
Probably  Rhodes  and  Cos  continued 
free.  The  ground  which  Herodotus 
had  for  his  statement  appears  to  hare 
been  the  fact  that  Lesbos  and  Chios 
came  to  terms,  acknowledging  the 
Persian  hegemony.  They  did  so  to 
preserve  their  possessions  upon  the 
mainland.  (Supra,  ch.  160;  infra,  y. 
94.) 

*  Herodotus  axipeers  to  have  been 
entirely  convinced  that  there  was  no 
island  in  the  world  so  large  as  Sazdinia. 


He  puts  the  assertion  into  the  izMuth 
of  Histissus  (v.  106),  and  again  (vi.  2) 
repeats  the  statement,  withcut  ex- 
pressing any  doubt  of  the  fact.  He 
thus  appears  to  have  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  size  of  the  British 
Islands  (the  Cassiterides,  with  which 
the  Carthaginians  traded,  iii.  115),  as 
well  as  of  Ceylon  (the  Ophir  of  Solo- 
mon). It  has  been  generally  said  that 
he  also  showed  ignorance  in  making 
Sardinia  larger  than  Sicily ;  but  Ad- 
miral  Smyth  has  recently  declared 
that  he  is  right  in  so  doing.  See  his 
'Memoir  on  the  Mediterranean,'  pp. 
28-9.  On  the  fluctuations  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  the  relative  aize  d 
these  two  islands,  consult  note  cm  Book 
V.  oh.  106. 
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171.  After  conquering  the  lonians,  Harpagas  proceeded  to 
attack  the  Carians,  the  GaunianSy  and  the  Lycians.  The 
lonianB  and  ^olians  were  forced  to  serve  in  his  army.  Now, 
of  the  above  nations  the  Carians  are  a  race  who  came  into  the 
mainland  from  the  islands.^  In  ancient  times  they  were 
subjects  of  king  Minos,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Leleges,' 
dwelling  among  the  isles,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
push  my  inquiries,  never  liable  to  give  tribute  to  any  man. 
They  served  on  board  the  ships  of  king  Minos  whenever  he 
required ;  and  thus,  as  he  was  a  great  conqueror  and  prospered 
in  his  wars,  the  Carians  were  in  his  day  the  most  famous  by 
far  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They  likewise  were  the 
inventors  of  three  things,  the  use  of  which  was  borrowed  from 
thi-m  by  the  Greeks;  they  were  the  first  to  fasten  crests  on 
h(*lmets '  and  to  put  devices  on  shields,  and  they  also  invented 
handles  for  shields/  In  the  earlier  times  shields  were  without 
handles,  and  their  wearers  managed  them  by  the  aid  of  a 
Kathem  thong,  by  which  they  were  slung  round  the  neck  and 


*  Th^  c«rly  oceapation  of  tho  Cy-  1  ChioB  (PhcrMryd.  1.  ■.  c.)»  in  Thessaly 
rUMira  )>T  the  CiiriaD«  m  awicrted  hj  '  (8oid.  ap.  Stoph.  Bjx.  ad  Toc/A^vposX 
I'hocrdidot  (i.  8),  who  addnccfl  aa  in  Mogarm  (Pannan.  it.  zzxri.  §  1),  in 
pn«>f  th«  fact  that  when  the  AthenianB  Ba»tia  (Arint.  Fr.  10S\  in  Locris  (ib. 
|t.nfird  iVlo*  bj  the  rrmoral  of  all  and  Fr.  127),  in  ^tolia  (Fr.  1:!7),  in 
cir(i«o«  boned  in  the  inland,  abore  Laconia  (Pkafian.  iii.  i.  §  1),  and  in 
kjklf  the  bcMlien  di«intorred  wore  found  I^ncaa  (Arint*  Fr.  127).  That  thej 
t«>  be  Cahan.  This  wa«  ap|>arent  bj  formcM)  a  portion  of  tho  ancient  inha- 
ti<^  manner  of  their  «epoltoro.  bitantH  of  Crete  is  ahm  not  im|irobable. 

*  M<«t  ancient  writers  distininii"hcM)  ,  (See,  liectides  this  paAitago  of  Uerc 
thtf*  Carians  fnim  the  Leh>ges  (Horn.  dotos,  Strab.  xiT.  p.  9i5.)  They  seem 
I!  z  488-9  I  Kherocyd.  Fr.  Ill  ;  I'hi-  to  hare  appmacluHl  far  more  nc«rlj  to 
I  I'p.  TlieanfC-  Fr.  1 ;  Strab.  rii.  p.  •K>r>>.  the  PehiP^c  character  than  the  Carians, 
It-f  latter  appear  to  have  been  one  of  who  U^Umfpod  mther  to  tho  Asiatic 
t-  *•  chief  «»f  ih<»se  kindnsi  rac«»«,  jcene-  type.  Wlion  the  (^arians,  driven  from 
r%l\r  callrd  IVlasfrian,  which  fimt  pec-  the  ihlamln  of  the^^^Tan  by  the(treekii, 
I  *.«h1  Ctrrecr.  Thry  are  not,  howerer,  fell  back  n\nin  the  continent,  they  found 
H>  Bkoch  a  tribe  cif  the  Pelasfrians,  as  a  I/<>lrfri»s  i*ttll  occupyinff  the  coast,  whom 
t.>i4-r  p<Hi|ilo.  Tradition  extends  them  they  (x»nqaorrd  and  Reduced  to  the  con* 
ir.  f«Hy  times  from  Lycia  to  Acamania,  ditton  <»f  serfs.  (Strab.  1.  s.  c;  Fhilip. 
Hr«idc«   the««  two    count rios,   where  Theanir.  Fr.  1.) 

t^-rT  are  placrd    by   Aristotle   iKnur.  ■  See  w>te  to  Book  it.  ch.  180. 

Irf)  and  Fhilip  of  Thean^ola  (Fr.  9),  *  Alcff«ns  s|iokr  of  the  X^t  K^ur^r, 


«•'  ftnd  them  in  Caria  (iK  Fr.  1 ;  Strab.       and  Anacrminof  the  ^x**"*'  "^Tyirrrf^tT 
I  T.  p    945).  in  Mount  Ida  (Nymph.       (Strab.  xit.  p.  ^16). 
Fr.  1«').  in  Samoa  (Menodoi.  Fr.  1),  in 

TOL,   t*  n 
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left  Bhoolder.'  Long  after  the  time  of  AGnoe,  the  Carians 
were  driven  from  the  ialands  by  ibe  loniana  and  Boriana,  and 
BO  settled  apon  the  mainland.  The  above  is  the  acconnt  which 
the  Cretans  give  of  the  Cariana :  the  Carians  themselves  say 
very  difiFerently.  They  maintain  that  they  are  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  part  of  the  mainland  where  they  now  dwell,* 
and  never  had  any  other  name  than  that  which  they  still 
bear :  and  in  proof  of  this  they  show  an  ancient  temple  of 
Carian  Jove  ^  in  the  country  of  the  Mylasians,"  in  which  the 
Mysians  and  Lydians  have  the  right  of  worshipping,  as  brother 
races  to  the  Carians :  for  Lydos  and  Mysus,  they  say,  were 
brothers  of  Car.  These  nations,  therefore,  have  the  aforesaid 
right ;  bat  such  as  are  of  a  different  race,  even  thou^  they 


•  Homer  gensnlly  reptmtmia  hii 
beroen  aa  masiiging  thair  ahieldfl  in 
thiB  w»7  (n.  ii.  388 !  iv,  796  j  li.  88 ; 
zii.  401,  &c.).  Sometimes,  however, 
he  Bpeaks  of  Btuelds  with  handles  to 
them    (viii.   183).      This  may  be  an 


The   txiva'  "nut  be  diitingoiihed 
bom  the  wifwai.     The  former  was  a 

bar  acniHs  the  middle  of  the  shield, 
through  which  the  arm  was  pnt.  The 
latter  was  a  leathern  thong  near  the 
rim  of  the  shield,  which  was  grasped 
bj  the  hand.  The  annexed  illiutration 
•bows  clearly  the  diSerence. 


*  It  seems  probable  tl^t  the  Canut, 
who  wei«  a  kindred  nation  to  xhe 
LjdiaiiB  and  the  Hysians  (see  the 
Eagaj,  ■  On  the  Ethnio  Affinilia  of 
the  Nattons  of  Weatem  Asia'),  be- 
longed originallj  to  the  Asiatic  oon- 
tinent,  and  thence  spread  ui  the 
islands.  When  the  Qreek  colcointioD 
of  the  islands  began,  the  natire  Cuiu 
popnlation  wonid  natniall;  fall  bark 
npon  the  main  mass  of  the  natim 
which  b>d  oontinned  in  Asia.  Thu 
both  the  Carian  and  the  Greek  acoonnl) 
wonld  have  truth  in  them. 

'  Xanthas  seema  to  have  spoken  of 
this  god  nnder  the  name  of  Cuins.  and 
to  have  distinguished  him  fraoi  Jupi- 
ter. Carias,  be  said,  was  the  sen  cf 
Jupiter  and  Torrhetria  ;  he  was  langbt 
mnsio  by  the  Kymphs,  and  cranmnni- 
cated  the  knowledge  to  the  Lydians. 
(Ft-  2.)  The  worship  of  Carins  in  the 
district  of  Lydia  called  Torrbebia.  i^ 
tnentioned     by     Stephen     (ad     toc. 

■  Hylasa  was  an  inland  town  of 
Caria,  aboDt  SO  milee  from  the  xea. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  later  Carian 
kingdom  (B.C.  365-334).  The  name 
still  continaee  in  the  inodem  Jfrlrusa 
(Chandler,  vol.  i.  p.  E34;  Leak)-,  p- 
230),  where  there  are  extennve  re- 
mains (Fellows's  Lycia,  pp.  66-75). 
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have  come  to  use  the  Carian  tongae,  are  excluded  from  this 
temple. 

172.  The  Caunians,'  in  my  judgment,  are  aboriginals ;  but 
by  their  own  account  they  came  from  Crete.  In  their  lan- 
^ages,  either  they  have  approximated  to  the  Garians,  or  the 
Carians  to  them— on  this  point  I  cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
In  their  customs,  howeyer,  they  differ  greatly  from  the  Carians, 
and  not  only  so,  but  from  all  other  men.  They  think  it  a 
most  honourable  practice  for  friends  or  persons  of  the  same 
af^,  whether  they  be  men,  women,  or  children,  to  meet 
to^*ether  in  large  compam'es,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  wine. 
Af^ain,  on  one  occasion  they  determined  that  they  would  no 
longer  make  use  of  the  foreign  temples  which  had  been  long 
established  among  them,  but  would  worship  their  own  old 
ancestral  gods  alone.  Then  their  whole  youth  took  arms, 
and  striking  the  air  with  their  spears,  marched  to  the 
Caljudic  frontier,^  declaring  that  they  were  driving  out  the 
foreign  gods. 

178.  The  Lycians  are  in  good  truth  anciently  from  Crete ; 
which  island,  in  former  days,  was  wholly  peopled  with 
barbarians.  A  quarrel  arising  there  between  the  two  sons  of 
Europa,  Sarpedon  and  Minos,  as  to  which  of  them  should  be 
king,  Minos,  whose  party  prevailed,  drove  Sarpedon  and  his 


*  The  CaaniaiM  occn}iied  a  small  di8> 
trrt  nn  tlu*  cvMAt,  which  \b  lurnallj  said 
1')  mt4*rrpii«t  bctire<>n  Caria  and  Lrcia 
^■y\.  PpTipl.  p.92;  Strab.  xir.p.932). 
Tr.<ir  oniiw  and  architoctam  show  them 
t  •  h»Tc>  lir*«  hmIIt  Lyciaim  (Followii'g 
LT^.jm  r<>tn«,  pp.  5, 6>.  Caonuff,  thinr 
('^pifAl,  which  luM  bcH*n  id(*nti6od  bj 
^n  jurrif»ckm  ((tcoiniiph.  JoQinal,  voL 
t-i  p.  ISM),  wa«  Bituatofl  on  the  riirht 
tnnk  of  a  «mall  etrcam  (nf>w  tho  A'"i« 

**.  which  carritHi  off  the  watc*rN  of  a 
^^vr/n  Ukc  di'tant  aUmt  10  mih^  in- 


Caria  and  Ljcia.  It  is  8ometimcg 
reckoned  in  tho  one,  sometimes  in  tho 
other  (Strab.  xir.  L  s.  c. ;  PI  in.  U.  X. 
T.  27;  Ptol.  T.  8;  Stepb.  Bjri.  ad  t(k-.). 
Strabo  sajs  it  was  60  stadia  (7  milei*) 
from  the  sea.  Kie|>ert,  in  his  Sapplo. 
mentarj  Maps,  places  it  on  tho  D^Moitum 
Chaif  tho  Indus  or  CaU)i4.  But  no 
tmces  of  ruins  have  been  found  on  that 
8tn*Am  {m*o  the  (r<M)f;^raph.  Jtmm.  xii. 
p.  162).  Kir  C.  Fellows  U^lieved  that 
ho  had  discorored  the  truo  site  20 
miles  east  of  the  Cnlhiii,  in  a  niouU' 


ufl.    Thert*  are  considerable  remains,  tninons  tract   near  the  gnXt  of  Jl/u'.rt 

*  ^iodinjf   Mime    walls    of    CTclopian  (Ar<Miant  of  Di^coTrruM,  pp.  10.3.  lui). 

c  ^*i>nrT.     The  K^nernl  UK^htuHi  are  Thi»<H«   ruins  had  a  dcHMdinlly  Lrcian 

<^"T*^rtir   iriifn  in   KicfN'ri'*  Supple-  cliBmci«»r,  but  thejr  s*»em   to   lie  too 

t.«ti»arT  Mmp*  (Bnrlin,  1H51).  '   near  the  coa^t. 

^  Caiynda  waa  on   the  bordera  of  • 
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followers  into  banishment.  The  exiles  sailed  to  Asia,*  and 
landed  on  the  Milyan  territory.  Milyas  was  the  ancient  name 
of  the  country  now  inhabited  by  the  Lycians : '  the  MilysB  of 
the  present  day  were,  in  those  times^  called  Solymi.^    So  long 


*  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  ia  any 
tmth  at  all  in  this  tale,  which  wonld 
connect  the  Greeks  with  Ljcia.  One 
thing  ia  clear,  namely,  that  the  real 
Lycian  people  of  history  were  an 
entirely  distinct  race  from  the  Greeks. 
The  Lycian  art  indeed,  with  which 
most  persons  are  familiar  from  the 
specimens  in  the  British  Mnsenm, 
bears  nndonbtedly  in  its  general  cha- 
racter a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Greek.  But  the  scnlptnres  which 
belong  to  the  early  or  pnrely  Lycian 
period  haye  the  least  resemblance, 
being  in  many  respects  more  like  the 
Persepolitan  (Fellows's  Lycia,  p.  173). 
And  it  is  not  impossible  that  Greek 
art  may  have  received  an  impress  from 
Lycia,  for  Lycian  artists  wonld  natu- 
rally flock  to  Athens  dniing  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pericles.  Certainly  the 
language  of  the  Lycians,  from  which 
their  ethnic  type  can  best  be  judged, 
is  utterly  unlike  the  Groek.  It  is  con- 
siderably different  in  its  alphabet, 
nearly  half  the  letters  being  peculiar. 
In  its  general  cast  it  is  yet  more  un- 
like, its  leading  characteristic  being 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  vowels, 
and  their  marked  preponderance  over 
the  consonants.  Its  roots,  where  they 
have  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  are, 
with  scarcely  a  single  exception,  alien 
from  the  Greek.  While  undoubtedly 
Ihdo-Kuropean  in  type,  the  lang^uage 
must  be  pronounced  as  remote  from 
that  of  the  Greeks  as  any  two  branches 
that  can  be  named  of  the  oonunon 
stock.  The  Indo-European  tongue  to 
which  Lycian  approaches  most  nearly 
is  Zend,  but  it  stands  to  Zend  in  the 
relation  of  a  sister  and  not  a  daughter. 
If  then  there  was  any  early  Greek 
colonisation  of  Lycia  it  must  have  been 
insignificant,  or  at  any  rate  the  Greek 
element  must  have  been  soon  sunk 
and  mei^^  in  the  Asiatic.  (See  Mr. 
D.  Sharpe  B  Letter  in  Sir  C.  Fellows's 


Lycia,  pp.  4(27  et  seqq. ;  and  compare 
Forbes  and  Spiatt,  vol.  ii.  App.  i.) 

'  Milyas  continued  to  be  a  district 
of  Lycia  in  the  age  of  Augustus 
(Strabo,  ziii.  pp.  904-5.)  It  was  then 
the  high  plain  (inclosed  by  Taurus  cm 
the  north.  Climax  and  Solyma  on  the 
east,  Massicytus  on  the  south-west, 
and  two  lower  langes,  one  joining 
Taurus  and  Massicytus  on  the  north- 
west, and  the  other  Massicytus  and 
Solyma  on  the  south-east)  in  which 
stands  the  modem  Almali,  the  largest 
town  in  Lycia,  and  almost  the  largest 
in  Asia  Minor.  It  is  a  table-land 
about  4000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  has  no  exit  for  its  waters,  which 
form  the  lake  of  Avelan  (Fellows^s 
Lycia,  pp.  227-9).  Sir  C.  Fellows 
found  in  this  district  a  curious  monu- 
ment (figured  p.  233),  on  which  the 
word  MiXuJtf  occurred.  The  remainder 
of  the  inscription  was  illegible. 

The  Milyans  were  undoubtedly  an 
entirely  distinct  people  from  the  Ly- 
cians. There  are  no  Lycian  remains  in 
their  country.  (See  Fellows's  Lycian 
Coins,  Map.)  Bochart  derives  their 
name  from  «mSid,  which  is  used  by  the 
Talmudical  writers  for  "  mountainous 
places."  (Geograph.  Sac.  p.  364, 1.  4.) 
They  were  probably  of  Semitic  orig^. 
(See  the  next  note.) 

*  The  Solymi  were  mentioned  by 
Chierilus,  who  was  oontemponury  with 
Herodotus  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Persian  War,  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes  (ap.  Euseb.  Pr»p.  Ev. 
ix.  9).  He  placed  them  among  hills 
of  the  same  name  along  the  shMores  of 
a  broad  lake,  which  Col.  Leake  con- 
jectures to  have  been  that  of  Egerdir 
(Geograph.  Joum.  xii.  p.  165).  Their 
language,  according  to  him,  was  Phceni- 
cian.  Strabo  regards  both  the  Mil- 
yans (xiv.  p.  952)  and  Cabalians  (xiii. 
p.  904)  as  Solymi,  and  considers  that 
a  people  of  this  name  had  onoe  held 


Cair.  173. 
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as  Sarpedon  reigned,  his  followers  kept  the  name  which  they 
brought  with  them  from  Crete,  and  were  called  TermilsB,  as 
the  Ljcians  still  are  by  those  who  live  in  their  neighbour- 
htKMl/  Bat  after  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  banished  from 
Athens  by  his  brother  £geus,  had  found  a  refuge  with 
Sarpedon  in  the  country  of  these  TermilsB,  they  came,  in 
ciiurse  of  time,  to  be  called  from  him  Lycians.'  Their 
customs  are  partly  Cretan,  partly  Carian.  They  have,  how- 
tvcr,  one  singular  custom  in  which  they  di£fer  from  every 
t'ther  nation  in  the  world.  They  take  the  mother's  and  not 
tlit*  father's  name.  Ask  a  Lycian  who  he  is,  and  he  answers 
Ij  giving  his  own  name,  that  of  his  mother,  and  so  on  in  the 
female  line.  Moreover,  if  a  free  woman  marry  a  man  who  is 
a  slave,  their  children  are  full  citizens ;  but  if  a  bee  man 
marry  a  foreign  woman,  or  live  with  a  concubine,  even  though 


♦  r,. 


hf  iirhta  of  Tannu  from  Ljcia  to 
I  *\dm  (i.  p.  32).  That  the  Piitidiaiis 
^  re  Kolymi  m  tufteTted  by  Pliny  (▼. 
.7 1  and  Stephen  (ad  toc.  Hi^iSia). 
i'-**  Mme  ptxipte  left  thoir  name  in 
Lwia  ic>  Mdnnt  Solyma.  Hero  wo 
-  «'m  to  luiTe  a  traco  of  a  Semitic  oc« 
'  •{«tM>n  of  tbefto  oountri(*«  prpceding 
:  ■•'  Indo'KQrupcan.  (Comp.  Ucim.  II. 
1  iHi.)  Ft<r  ailditional  particolan  of 
rxilymi,  m^  Bochart'«  Gcogr.  Sacr. 
I^rt  II.  biMtk  L.  ch.  0. 

'It  wv'Vild  neem  by  tho  Lycian  in- 
••*nptK»ns  that  TermilfD  (written  Ti»- 

*  '  >,  TPXMEA^;  compare  tho 
T,<iftAX««  of  ilecatiras,  FV.  ^U,  and  tho 
T/<<iuA«at  of  Htcphen)  was  nut  only  tho 

*tTi«*    by   which    tho    Lycians    were 

i'-"wn  to  their  neiKhbuorv,   but  the 

' : y  naoie  by  which  they  (or  rather 

*  .r  principal  tnbe)  called  th4*mM*h'efl. 
l.yrM  and  Lycians  (written  AutUt  and 
.\.«iM)  are  fuand  in  the  Grerk  purti<inA 

*  f  the  inscriptions,  bot  in  tho  Lycian 
"  •  re   m  no   word   at  all   reaembhng 

•  M*.      Trmmeld,  on  the  other  hand, 
of  frrqoent  occurrence,  and 


•  • 


i-^m  Umrm  in  tho  country  at  the 
pnnirtit  day.  There  t«  a  Tillage  called 
I  rrmili  m  tbemcmntains  of  the  extrvmo 
u.rth  of  the  ancient   Lycta,  nut  far 


frt>m  the  lake  of  Ghienl  Hissar. 
(See  Geograph.  Jonm.  vol.  zil  p.  156; 
Spratt  and  Forbes's  Lycia,  toI.  i.  p. 
266.) 

Sir  C.  Fellows  thinks  that  the  Ly- 
cians, whoHo  real  ethnic  title  is  nn- 
known  to  us,  were  divided  into  three 
tril>cs,  the  Tramelo^,  tho  Trties,  and  the 
TekkofiD  (?),  whom  ho  identifies  with 
Caoniaiisof  Herodotus.  The  Tramelas 
were  the  most  iai|Kirtant  tribe,  occupy- 
ing all  southern  Lycia  fn>m  tho  gulf 
of  Adalia  to  tho  valley  of  the  Xanthus. 
AImivo  them  on  tlie  east  were  the 
diittricts  called  Mil^^as  and  Cibyratis, 
j  inliabited  by  trilx^s  not  Lycian ;  whilo 
,  tho  up}»er  part  uf  tho  valley  of  the 
I  Xanthus,  and  tho  mountain  trsct  to 
I  tho  westward,  as  far  as  the  range 
which  b(>un<U  on  the  east  the  valley 
of  the  Colbis,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Truos  I  and  the  n^iun  wont  of  tliat  to 
the  borders  of  Caria  bv  the  Tekkefsp. 
(S4<e  the  Kssay  on  the  Coins  of  Lycia, 
London,  iHoo.) 

*  Tliis  may  iMMmbly  be  so  far  true 
that  the  Un^ek  fancy  to  call  the  Ter- 
mda>  L>  cians  may  have  originated  in 
tho  eaii»;ration  of  a  ct*rtain  Lyrus,  at 
the  head  of  a  liand  of  malcontents, 
into  the^e  regions. 
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he  be  the  first  person  in  the  State,  the  children  forfeit  all  the 
rights  of  citizenship. 

174.  Of  these  nations,  the  Garians  submitted  to  Harpagas 
without  performing  any  brilliant  exploits.  Nor  did  the  Greeks 
who  dwelt  in  Caria  behave  with  any  greater  gallantry.  Among 
them  were  the  Gnidians,  colonists  from  Lacedsemon,  who 
occupy  a  district  facing  the  sea,  which  is  called  Triopium. 
This  region  adjoins  upon  the  Bybassian  Chersonese;  and, 
except  a  very  small  space,  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  channel  towards  the  islands  of  Syme  and  Rhodes.^ 
While  Harpagus  was  engaged  in  the  conquest  of  Ionia,  the 
Cnidians,  wishing  to  make  their  country  an  island,  attempted 
to  cut  through  this  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was  no  more 
than  five  furlongs  across  from  sea  to  sea.  Their. whole 
territory  lay  inside  the  isthmus;  for  where  Cnidia  ends 
towards  the  mainland,  the  isthmus  begins  which  they  were 
now  seeking  to  cut  through.  The  work  had  been  commenced, 
and  many  hands  were  employed  upon  it,  when  it  was  observed 
that  there  seemed  to  be  something  unusual  and  unnatural  in 
the  number  of  wounds  that  the  workmen  received,  especially 
about  their  eyes,  from  the  splintering  of  the  rock.  The 
Cnidians,  therefore,  sent  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  what  it  was  that 
hindered  their  efforts ;  and  received,  according  to  their  own 
account,  the  following  answer  from  the  oracle : — 

"  Fence  not  the  isthmns  off,  nor  dig  it  through — 
JoYe  would  have  made  an  island,  had  he  wished." 


7  Herodotus  is  singular  in  g^'ring 
the  name  of  Triopium  to  the  whole  of 
that  long  and  narrow  peninsula  which 
lies  between  the  gulfs  of  Cos  and 
Sym^i  projecting  westward  from  the 
tract  called  by  Herodotus  "  the  By- 
bassian Chersonese,"  which  is  also  a 
peninsula,  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
an  isthmus  not  more  than  10  miles 
across  from  the  Gulf  of  Cos  to  that  of 
Harmoric^.  The  isthmus  which  unites 
the  Triopian  peninsula  to  the  continent 
was  found  by  Captain  Graves  to  be  as 


narrow  as  stated  by  HeiDdotus,  and 
traces  are  even  said  to  haye  been  dis- 
covered of  the  attempted  canal.  (Ham- 
ilton's Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  Moet 
writers  make  the  Triopium  a  mere 
cape  or  promontory  (^pwr^pior)  in 
this  tract.  (Scylax.  p.  91;  Schol. 
Theocr.  xvii.  69;  Thuc.  viii.  S6.)  The 
rendering  of  the  passage  (Vyyt/mfs 
iK  rris  Xcp<ror4<rov  r^s  Bvfiturtri^s)  pro- 
posed by  Larcher  and  adopted  by 
Bahr,  is  quite  inadmissible. 
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80  the  Cnidians  ceased  digging,  and  when  HarpagUB  advanced 
with  his  army,  they  gave  themselyes  up  to  him  without  strik- 
ing a  blow. 

175.  Above  HaUcamassus,  and  further  from  the  coast,  were 
the  Pedasians.®  With  this  people,  when  any  evil  is  about  to 
Wfall  either  themselves  or  their  neighbours,  the  priestess  of 
Minerva  grows  an  ample  beard.  Three  times  has  this  marvel 
happened.  They  alone,  of  all  the  dwellers  in  Caria,  resisted 
Harpagus  for  a  while,  and  gave  him  much  trouble,  maintaining 
themselves  in  a  certain  mountain  caUed  Lida,  which  they  had 
fortified ;  but  in  course  of  time  they  also  were  forced  to  submit. 

176.  When  Harpagus,  after  these  successes,  led  his  forces 
into  the  Xanthian  plain,'  the  Lycians  of  Xanthus  ^  went  out 


reckoned  in  Gurift 
(Afrm,  T.  121).  Itfl  exact  rite  is 
ancwrtmin.  Sir  C.  Fellows  fmfrf?<H$t0 
Mo-iah^  near  the  tcmrce  of  the  c'/u^na 
CT  MarkTM  (Dincorenea,  p.  260,  note). 
Bat  Uiiii  MH<ms  too  far  from  Ualicar> 
naaraL  Kirpert  ia  probably  rifcbt  in 
plactnc  PcdMOfl  within  the  Ceramic 
peaiBfoJa.  (M^  xx.)  Lida  is  the 
c^aat  raafre  akxiK  the  northern  shore 
f  f  the  Ceramic  frol'*  Aristotle  in  his 
lUwUwy  of  Animals  (iii.  11)  notices 
the  fact  (!)  that  the  Carian  pnestewes 
prrw  a  beard  occasionalljr  (infra,  riii. 
li»l). 

'  TWt  Xanthian  plain  is  to  the  sonth 
rf  the  citr,  beinfr  in  fsct  the  allnrial 
tln^vvit  of  the  nrer  Xanthos.  It  is 
abi'Qt  seren  miles  across  from  Uslan 
Ui  I^tara,  and  from  four  to  fire  miles 
<:■  «^  fnnn  the  coast  to  the  foot  of  the 
mi'iiatams.  The  citj  stands  near  its 
iiM>er  extremitj,  00  the  left  bank  of 
thr  rtrer. 

*  The  real  name  of  the  citj  which 
(he  Gn*eks  called  Xanthos  seems  to 
have  been  Arna  or  Arina.  This  is 
averted  by  Htephen  (ad  toc.  'A^ra), 
and  eoaSrmed  bj  the  monuments  of 
th«»  coBntry.  Anna  (APiNA)  appears 
Bpoa  some  of  the  Ljciaa  coins,  which 
•liiiw  no  worrl  rpaemblinic  Xanthuii  till 
th«*  pnrly  Greek  or  Pnat -Alexandrine 
^nod,  and  the 


I 


more  than  once  on  the  great  inscribed 
obelisk  from  Xanthus,  now  in  the 
British  Museum  (north  side  1. 18.  iO), 
Xanthus  is  properly  the  name  of  the 
river.  It  is  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
orig^inal  appellation  given  to  the  stream 
probably  by  the  Solymi,  which  was 
Sirb^  or  Sirbes  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  951; 
Pisnyasis  ap.  8teph«  Byx.  ad  too. 
Tpc/IUif ;  Eustath.  ad  Hom.  D.  zii.  p. 
907-30),  a  Semitic  word  signifying 
"  yellow  ••  (Bochnrt,  Qeog.  Sacr.  Pkrt 
IL  i.  6).  Naming  a  river  from  its 
colour  is  veiy  conmMm  in  the  East. 
Hence  the  number  of  Kaia-Sus,  or 
"Black  waters ;'  the  Kisil-Innak, 
"  Red  Biver  s "  Kiuk-8u, "  Bine  Birer/* 
Ac. 

Sir  C.  Fellows  oonjectures  that  the 
name  Arina  was  not  given  to  the  city 
till  a  little  beforo  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der, and  that  previously  it  was  called 
Ko|)rilo  (Coins  of  Lycia,  p.  12),  a  word 
which  appears  far  oftener  than  any 
other  on  the  Lyciaa  coins.  But  he 
iiet>ms  to  fonret  that  Arina  is  on  the 
oU^link,  which  is  of  the  time  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus.  Perhaps  Koprlle 
(KOrPAAE)  was  the  name  of  the  dUiriH 
whfwe  chief  city  was  Arina.  (See 
Ctun  7,  Plate  xii.  in  his  series,  which 
bears  on  one  Mv  the  inscription  API, 
and  00  the  revene  KOfTAA.) 
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to  meet  him  in  the  field:  though  but  a  small  band  against 
a  numerous  host,  they  engaged  in  battle,  and  performed  many 
glorious  exploits.  Overpowered  at  last,  and  forced  within 
their  walls,  they  collected  into  the  citadel  their  wives  and 
children,  all  their  treasures,  and  their  slaves ;  and  having  so 
done,  fired  the  building,  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground.  After 
this,  they  bound  themselves  together  by  dreadful  oaths,  and 
saUying  forth  against  the  enemy,  died  sword  in  hand,  not  one 
escaping.  Those  Lycians  who  now  claim  to  be  Xanthians, 
are  foreign  immigrants,  except  eighty  families,  who  happened 
to  be  absent  from  the  country,  and  so  survived  the  others. 
Thus  was  Xanthus  taken  ^  by  Harpagus,^  and  Gaunus  fell  in 


'  Xanthns  defended  itself  on  two 
subsequent  occasions  with  equal  gal- 
lantry :  first,  against  Alexander ;  and 
secondly,  against  the  Bomans  (Vide 
Appian.  de  Bello  Civil.,  ir.  80,  p.  633). 

'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
government  of  Lycia  remained  in  the 
family  of  Harpagus.  The  Xanthian 
obelisk  in  the  British  Mnsemn,  which 
seems  to  have  been  erected  soon  after 
the  battle  of  the  Enrymedon  (b.c. 
466),  contains  a  record  of  Caias  (or 
CaiYcas),  the  son  of  Harpagus  (Greek 
Inscr.  lines  5  and  12 ;  Lycian  Inscr. 
S.  W.  side,  line  25),  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  ruler  of  the  country  in 
the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimauus. 
The  deeds  of  the  same  prince  are  re- 
presented upon  the  trophy-monument 
in  the  Museum,  where  he  appears  bb 
an  Oriental  chief,  aided  by  Greek 
mercenaries.  It  has  been  thought 
that  the  curious  symbol,  known  as  the 


Triquetra. 

iriquetray  occurring  upon  the  Lycian 
coins,  10  emblematic  of  the  name  of 


the  conqueror  in  whose  family  the 
government  waa  settled  (Stewart,  in 
Fellows's  Lycian  Coins,  p.  14).  The 
essential  element  of  the  emblem,  is  a 
crook  or  grappling  hook,  the  Latin  har- 
pagot  the  Greek  Sfnni,  or  kpvdrpi. 
Such  a  play  upon  words  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  a  rude  age.  The  crook  itself 
appears  on  the  coins  of  Arpi  in  Apulia, 
in  manifest  allusion  to  the  nameof  the 
town.  And  our  more  ancient  amorial 
bearings  have  constantly  the  same 
character.. 

The  obelisk  prince,  "  Caias,  son  of 
Harpagus,"  must  not  be  regajrdcd  as 
the  actual  son,  but  as  a  descendant  of 
the  conqueror.  Eighty -seven  years 
intervene  between  the  conquest  and 
the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon,  to  which 
the  obelisk  is  posterior.  This  would 
allow  two  generations  between  the 
founder  of  the  family  and  the  builder 
of  the  obelisk,  which  may  be  filled 
up  thus : — 

Harpagus  (the  oon-    b.c.     b.c. 

queror) 553  to  M3 

C«iB8  (?)  his  son  ...  543  to  510 
Harpaipis,  his  son  510  to  477 
Caias,  his  son   ....  477  to  4i4 


•  10 

.  39yeai^ 
.  33  fears. 
.  S3  years. 


There  is  one  objection  to  this  view. 
The  commander  of  the  Lycian  ships 
in  the  navy  of  Xerxes  is  not  Harpagus, 
the  son  of  Caias,  but  Cybemiscui). 
the  son  of  Sicas  (infra,  vii.  dS). 
Cybemisous  should  certainly  represent 
the  chief  ruler  of  Lycia,  as  Syenneais 


CflAF.  176-178. 
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like  manner  into  his  hands;   for  the  Gaonians  in  the  main 
followed  the  example  of  the  Lycians. 

177.  While  the  lower  parts  of  Asia  were  in  this  way  brought 
under  by  Harpagos,  Cyrus  in  person  subjected  the  upper 
regions,  conquering  every  nation,  and  not  suffering  one  to 
escape.  Of  these  conquests  I  shall  pass  by  the  greater 
portion,  and  give  an  account  of  those  only  which  gave  him  the 
most  trouble,  and  are  the  worthiest  of  mention.  When  he 
had  brought  all  the  rest  of  the  continent  under  his  sway,  he 
made  war  on  the  Assyrians*^ 

178.  Assyria  possesses  a  vast  number  of  great  cities,' 


dfiefl  of  CiUciA,  ftad  Gonpis  of  g^rcat 
fmrt  of  Crpnu.  Poasibljr  the  words 
**  mm  of  HArpAfrofl  **  on  the  moDomcDt 
nuemn  onlj  **  descendant  of  Harpagus," 
and  the  tmc  8ucce«fliun  may  have  been 
— Harjiagoji,  Sicaii,  Cybenuucas,  Caias. 
I  >r  thm  maj  hare  been  an  intermp- 
tKm  in  the  line,  oonaeqaent  apon  the 
Caimian  rebellion,  which  may  have 
bwoffht  Ilarpagtts  II.  into  dini^raoo 
{•% .  1U3),  «inco  Caunat  was  included  in 
Lvcia  (•npra,  ch.  172»  note*)»  and  if 
thf*  tnfwira  may  be  taken  for  a  ttifn>i 
waa  luMler  the  goremment  of  the 
Harpagi. 

*  UenxilotQS  inclodcfl  Babylonia  in 
JUflyria  (vide  lupra,  ch.  100).  Ho 
•eeOM  to  have  conceived  the  Median 
cuaqacvt  of  Nineveh  qoite  diifercntly 
fnm  either  Ctesiaa  or  Beitwus.  lie 
rrfraftU  Cyazarra  as  cunqaering  a 
(■■ffiKin  only  of  Ajwyria,  and  8np(KMes 
a  tima^fer  of  the  scat  of  government, 
without  (apparently)  any  change  of 
dynasty »  to  Babylon.  This  is  evident 
tram  the  next  chapter.  There  can  be 
ao  doobi  that  he  was  mistaken,  and 
thai  the  native  historian  gave  a  tmor 
aeoovnt.  See  the  Essays  appended 
to  tJus  Book,  Essays  iii.  and  iv. 

*  Tbe  large  number  of  important 
citMs    IB   Assyria,   es|)ecially    if   we 

in  it  Babylonia,  is  one  of  the 
mnarkaUe  featores  of  Assyrian 


immped    anmnd    Nineveh    were 
Cskh  (.VuktAJ),  Dor  Sargina  {KKor* 


tahdd),  Tarbisa   (Sherifkhdn),    Arbel 
(Arbil),     Khaseh     {Shamdmek),    and 
Ajtshor  (Hhirgdt).       Lower  down,  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  exhibit  an  almost 
unbroken  line  of  mins  from  Tekrit  to 
Baghdad,  while  Babylonia  and  Chal- 
dsoa    are    thronghout    studded    with 
mounds  from  north  to  south,  the  re- 
mains  of  those  great  capitals  of  which 
we  read  in    the  inscriptions.       The 
principal  sites  are  Sittac^  (a  doubtful 
position),    Opis     {Khafoji),    Chilmad 
{Kalioidha),  Dnraba  (Akkerk&f),  Cut  ha 
(Ibrahim),  Sippara  (the  modem  .Sura 
near  Babylon),  Babylon  and  Borsippa 
(the  modern  Babel  and  Bir«),  Calneh 
(iVi/irr),  Eruch — Huruk  of  the  inscrip. 
tions--(irarila),  Larsncha  (S^kereh), 
Ur  of  the  Clialdees    {Mu4jheir),  and 
many  other  cities  of  which  the  ancient 
names  have  not  been  yot  identitied.«-> 
H.  C.  K.]     Again,  in  Upper  He<H>po* 
tamia,   between   the    Tigris   and  the 
Khabour,  an  aflBuent  of  the  Euphrates, 
Mr.  Layard  found  the  wh<ile  country 
covered  with  artificial   mounds,    the 
remnants  of  cities  beloufong  to  the 
early  Assyrian  period    (Nini^veh  and 
Babylon,   pp.    211,    213,    246,    Ac). 
*'  As  the  evening  crept  on,"  he  says, 
^*  I  watched  from  the  highest  mound 
the  sun  as  it  gradually  sunk  in  un- 
clouded s|ilendonr  below  the  si<a.like 
expanse  before  me.     On  all  sides,  as 
lar  as  the  eye  oould  roach,  rose  the 
graiM-covervd  hra|>s,  marking  the  site 
of    ancitnt  habitations.      The    groat 
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whereof  the  most  renowned  and  strongest  at  this  time  was 
Babylon,  whither,  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment had  been  removed.  The  following  is  a  description  of 
the  place : — The  city  stands  on  a  broad  plain,  and  is  an  exact 
square,  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  in  length  each  way,  so 
that  the  entire  circuit  is  four  hundred  and  eighty  furlongs.' 
While  such  is  its  size,  in  magnificence  there  is  no  other  city 
that  approaches  to  it.  It  is  surrounded,  in  the  first  place,  by 
a  broad  and  deep  moat,  full  of  water,  behind  which  rises  a 
wall  fifty  royal  cubits  in  width,  and  two  hundred  in  height.^ 


tide  of  civilization  had  long  since 
ebbed,  leaving  these  scattered  wrecks 
on  the  solitary  shore.  Are  those 
waters  to  flow  again,  bearing  back  the 
seeds  of  knowledge  and  of  wealth 
that  they  have  waited  to  the  West  ? 
We  wanderers  were  seeking  what  they 
had  left  behind,  as  children  gather 
np  the  coloured  shells  on  the  deserted 
sands.  At  my  feet  there  was  a  bnsj 
scene,  making  more  lonely  the  nn- 
broken  solitnde  which  reigned  in  the 
vast  plain  aronnd,  where  the  only 
things  having  life  or  motion  were  the 
shadows  of  the  lofty  monnds,  as  they 
lengthened  before  the  declining  snn. 
Above  three  years  before,  when 
watching  the  approach  of  night  from 
the  old  castle  of  Tel  Afer,  I  had 
connted  nearly  one  hnndred  rains ; 
now,  when  in  the  midst  of  them,  no 
less  than  double  that  nnmber  were 
seen  from  Tel  Jemal." 

'  According  to  Ctesias  (ap.  Died. 
Sic.  ii.  7)  the  circuit  was  bnt  860 
fnrlongs  (stadia).  The  historians  of 
Alexander  agreed  nearly  with  this 
(Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  o. ;  Qnint.  Oart.  V.  i. 
§  26).  Clitarohns  reported  365  stadia; 
Q.  Cnrtins,  868$  while  Strabo,  who 
had  access  to  Afistobulos,  gave  885. 
The  vast  space  enclosed  within  the 
walls  of  Babylon  is  noticed  by  Ari- 
Btotle.     (Polit.  iii.  1,  sub  fin.) 

[No  traces  are  to  be  recognized  at 
the  present  day  of  the  ancient  en- 
ceinte of  Babylon,  nor  has  any  verifi. 
cation  as  yet  been  discovered,  in  the 
native  and  contemporary  reoords^  of 


the  (apparently)  exaggerated  niea- 
snrements  of  the  Greeks.  The  meafinre 
of  Nebuchadnezzar's  new  or  inner  city 
is  given  in  the  India  House  Tablet  as 
4000  ammas  (or  cubits ;  comp.  the 
Jewish  i"^)  each  side,  which  would 
yield  a  circumference  of  about  44 
stades,  or  no  more  than  5  English 
milra.  But  the  extent  of  the  old 
Babylon  is  nowhere  recorded. — 
H.  C.  R.] 

7  This,  by  far  the  most  surprising 
fact  connected  with  these  walls,  is  to 
some  extent  confirmed  by  Ctesias,  who 
gives  the  measure  of  the  height  as  50 
fathoms  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7),  equal  to 
200  ordinary  cubits.  Other  writers 
considerably  reduce  the  amonnt ;  Fliny 
(vi.  26)  and  Solinus  (c.  60)  to  200 
feet,  Strabo  and  others  to  75  feet. 
The  great  width  and  height  of  the 
walls  are  noticed  in  Scripture  (Jerem. 
Ii.  58,  58).  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Babylonians  and  A^yriana 
surrounded  their  cities  with  walls  of 
a  height  which,  to  us,  is  astounding. 
The  sober  and  practical  Xenophoo 
(Anab.  11.  iv.  §  12,  and  in.  iv.  §  10) 
reports  the  height  of  the  80-€»Edled 
Median  wall  at  100  feet,  and  that  of 
the  walls  of  the  mined  Nineveh  at 
150  feet. 

[It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Strabo  and  the  historians  of 
Alexander  substitute  50  for  the  200 
cubits  of  Herodotus,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  suspected  that  the  latter 
author  referred  to  hands,  four  of 
which  were  equal  to  the  cubit.     The 
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(The  royal  cubit  ®  is  longer  by  three  fingers'  breadth  than  the 
common  cubit.)  ^ 

179.  And  here  I  may  not  omit  to  tell  the  use  to  which  the 
mould  dug  out  of  the  great  moat  was  turned,  nor  the  maimer 
wherein  the  wall  was  wrought.  As  fast  as  they  dug  the  moat 
the  soil  which  they  got  from  the  cutting  was  made  into  bricks, 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  were  completed  they  baked  the 
bricks  in  kilns.  Then  they  set  to  building,  and  began  with 
bricking  the  borders  of  the  moat,  after  which  they  proceeded 


meaenre  indeed  of  60  fathoms  or  200 
royal  cubits  for  the  walls  of  a  city  in 
a  plain  is  qnite  preposterous,  and  if 
intended  by  the  anthers  mnst  be  put 
down  as  a  gross  exaggeration.  When 
Xenophon  estimates  the  height  of  the 
walls  of  Nineveh  opposite  Mespila  at 
150  feet,  he  gives  the  aggregate  of  the 
river  bank,  the  colossal  monnd 
(modem  Koyunjik)  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  the  wall  on  the  top  of  the 
monnd.  My  own  belief  is  that  the 
height  of  the  walls  of  Babylon  did 
not  exceed  60  or  70  English  feet. — 

^  The  Greek  metrical  system  was 
closely  connected  with  the  Baby- 
lonian. It  is  of  conrse  more  in  the 
divisions  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  scale,  than  in  actual  measurement, 
that  the  Babylonian  character  of  the 
Greek  system  is  exhibited.  Thns,  the 
foot  being  taken  as  the  nnit  for  all 
longer  measures,  the  hpyviii  is  found  to 
contain  6  feet,  the  tcixofias  10,  the 
fy^M  60,  the  w\4epo¥  100,  and  the 
trrdiior  600; — the  alternation  in  the 
series  of  6  and  10  occurring  precisely 
as  in  the  well-known  Babylonian 
notation  —  now  abundantly  verified 
from  the  inscriptions— of  the  Bos,  the 
Ner,  and  the  8a/r.  With  reg^ard  to 
the  positive  relationship  of  the  Greek 
and  Babylonian  measures  of  length,  it 
is  difficult  as  yet  to  form  a  decided 
opinion.  Bdckh  (Clas.  Mus.  vol.  i. 
p.  4)  maintains  that  the  Babylonian 
cabic  foot  stood  to  the  Greek  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  2,  and  M.  Oppert,  from  a 
tolerably  extensive  field  of  oomparison 


(see  Athenssum  Franks,  1854,  p. 
870),  has  also  valued  the  length  of 
the  Babylonian  foot  at  815  millimetres, 
which  is,  as  nearly  as  possible,  12f 
English  inches,  but  my  own  researches 
rather  lead  me  to  believe  the  ordinary 
Babylonian  foot  to  have  been  less 
than  the  Greek — less  even  than  the 
English  foot.  It  may  perhaps  have 
been  identical  with  Uie  Egyptian  or 
Samian,  the  exact  value  of  which, 
obtained  from  the  Kilometer,  as 
11*82852884  English  inches,  but  I 
would  prefer  comparing  the  Boman 
foot,  which  is  only  11*6496  English 
inches,  or  even  a  foot  of  still  less 
value,  if  any  authority  could  be  found 
for  it.— [H.  C.  B.] 

*  According  to  M.  Oppert,  the  Baby. 
Ionian  cubit  was  to  the  foot,  not  as 
3  :  2,  but  as  5  :  3.  The  foot  contained 
3  hands  of  5  fingers  each,  or  15  fingers 
(AthensBum  Fran9ais,  1850,  p.  870); 
the  cubit  5  such  hands,  or  25  fingers. 
If  then  we  accept  the  statement  of 
Herodotus,  the  Royal  Babylonian  cubit 
must  have  contained  28  fingers,  or  4 
more  than  the  Greek.  The  exact  value 
of  the  cubit  will,  of  course,  depend  on 
the  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  real 
length  of  the  foot  (see  the  last  note). 
Assuming  at  present  that  the  Baby- 
lonian foot  nearly  equalled  the  English, 
the  common  cubit  would  have  been 
1  foot  8  inches,  and  the  Boyal  cubit 
1  foot  10*4  inches.  The  Herodotean 
height  of  the  walls,  according  to  this 
estimate,  would  be  878  ft.  4  in.,  or 
13  ft.  4  in.  higher  than  the  extreme 
height  of  St.  Paul's. 
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to  construct  the  wall  itself,  using  throughout  for  their  cement 
hot  bitumen,  and  interposing  a  layer  of  wattled  reeds  at  every 
thirtieth  course  of  the  bricks.^  On  the  top,  along  the  edges  of 
the  wall,  they  constructed  buildings  of  a  single  chamber 
fiacing  one  another,  leaving  between  them  room  for  a  four- 
horse  chariot  to  turn.  In  the  circuit  of  the  wall  are  a  hundred 
gates,  all  of  brass,  with  brazen  lintels  and  side-posts.  The 
bitumen  used  in  the  work  was  brought  to  Babylon  from  the 
Is,  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  the  point 
where  the  city  of  the  same  name  stands,'  eight  days'  journey 


*  Layers  of  reeds  are  found  in  some 
of  the  remains  of  brick  buildings  at 
present  existing  at  Babylonia,  bnt 
usually  at  mnch  smaller  interrals  than 
here  indicated.  At  Akkerkuf  "they 
bed  eTBTyjiJlh  or  sixth  layer  of  brick, 
to  a  thickness  of  two  inches. "  (See 
Porter's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  278.)  In 
the  Mujelib^,  or  ancient  temple  of 
Belns  at  Babylon,  "the  straw  line 
runs  its  unbroken  length  between  the 
ranges  of  every  single  brick  course" 
(Ibid.  p.  341). 

[I  have  never  myself  observed  layers 
of  reeds  in  any  building  of  undoubted 
Babylonian  origin.  All  the  ruins,  at 
any  rate  about  Babylon,  in  which 
reeds  are  met  with  at  short  distances 
between  the  layera  of  crude  brick,  are 
of  the  Parthian  age,  such  as  Al  Hymar, 
Akkerkuf,  the  upper  walls  of  Bich's 
Mujellibeh,  Mokhattat,  Zibliyeh,  Shis- 
hobar,  and  the  walls  of  Seleucia  and 
Ctesiphon.  Impressions  of  reeds  are 
at  the  same  time  very  common  on  the 
burnt  bricks  of  Nebuchadnezzar's 
buildings  from  the  bricks  having  been 
laid  on  matting  when  in  a  soft  state. — 
H.  0.  B.] 

'  This  place  seems  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  tribute  paid  to  Thothmes  III.  at 
Kamak,  from  Nineveh,  Shinar,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Babel,  ko.,  under  the 
name  of  "J«f,"  the  chief  of  which 
brought  20-iO  minae  of  bitumen,  which 
is  called  sift,  answering  to  »ifte,  its 
modem  name  in  those  parts,  as  Rich 
says.  In  Egyptian  Arabic  ztfte  (like 
the  Hebrew  zift,  Bxod.  ii.  8)  means 
pitch,  bitumen  (sift),  and  incense  also. 


(See  Birch's  letter  in  Otia  iEgyx>tiaca» 
p.  80,  etc.)— [G.  W.] 

Is  is  indubitably  the  modem  Hit, 
where  the  bitumen  is  still  abundant. 
The  following  quaint  description  is 
griven  by  an  old  traveller : — 

"  Having  spent  three  days  and 
better,  from  the  ruins  of  Old  Babylon 
we  came  unto  a  town  called  Ait,  in- 
habited only  by  Arabians,  but  very 
ruinous.  Near  unto  which  town  is 
a  valley  of  pitch  very  marveUous  to 
behold,  and  a  thing  almost  incredible, 
wherein  are  many  springs  throwing 
out  abundantly  a  kind  of  black  sub- 
stance, like  unto  tar  and  pitch,  which 
serveth  all  the  countries  thereabouts 
to  make  staunch  their  barks  and  boats, 
every  one  of  which  springs  maketh  a 
noise  like  a  smithes  forge  in  puffing 
and  blowing  out  the  matter,  which 
never  ceascth  night  nor  day,  and  the 
noise  is  heard  a  mile  off,  swallowii^ 
up  all  weighty  things  that  come  upon 
it.  The  Moors  call  it  '  the  mouth  of 
hell.'"  (Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels  from  the  Libraiy  of  the  Earl 
of  Oxford.  2  vols.  London,  1745. 
Vol.  ii.  p.  752.) 

[The  name  of  this  place  was  origin- 
ally Ihif  or,  with  a  distinctive  epiUiet 
attached,  Ihiddkira,  meaning  "  the 
bitumen  spring."  In  the  Is  of  Hero- 
dotus we  have  Ihi  with  a  Greek  no- 
minatival ending.  The  same  place  is 
probably  indicated  in  Ezra  viii  15,  21, 
31,  where  we  have  the  Hebrew  ortho- 
graphy of  MTIM,  or,  in  the  English  ver- 
sion, Ahava.  Isidore  of  Charax  writes 
the  name  as  'AcfroXit  in  his  Parthian 


CUA^.  179-181.  DESCRIPTION  OF  BABYLON.  3OI 

from    Babylon.     Lumps   of  bitnmen    are  found  in   great 
abnndance  in  this  river. 

180.  The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  river  which 
inns  through  the  midst  of  it.  This  river  is  the  Euphrates,  a 
broad^  deep,  swift  stream,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  and  empties 
itself  into  the  Erythrasan  sea.  The  city  wall  is  brought  down 
on  both  sides  to  the  edge  of  the  stream:  thence,  from  the 
comers  of  the  wall,  there  is  carried  along  each  bank  of  the 
river  a  fence  of  burnt  bricks.  The  houses  are  mostly  three 
and  four  storeys  high ;  the  streets  all  run  in  straight  lines,  not 
only  those  parallel  to  the  river,  but  also  the  cross  streets 
which  lead  down  to  the  water-side.  At  the  river  end  of  these 
cross  streets  are  low  gates  in  the  fence  that  skirts  the  stream, 
which  are,  like  the  great  gates  in  the  outer  wall,  of  brass,  and 
open  on  the  water. 

181.  The  outer  wall  is  the  main  defence  of  the  city.  There 
is,  however,  a  second  inner  waU,  of  less  thickness  than  the 
first,  but  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.*  The  centre  of 
each  division  of  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  fortress.  In  the 
one  stood  the  palace  of  the  kings,^  surrounded  by  a  wall  of 
great  strength  and  size :  in  the  other  was  the  sacred  precinct 


•tatidift  (p.  6).  Ptolemy  bat  ^l^ucdpa 
(r,  9)).  Aod  the  Talmnd  KTpmrrr 
1  Ikuiakira)  mm  the  most  northerly  town 
of  Babylt^niA.  Zcwimna  tkUo  writes 
Adtufm  (iti.  p.  165),  and  Ammianiw, 
Ihacirm  (ixir.  2).  Hit  i^  probably  the 
•ame  name  with  a  feminine  ending. — 
U.  C.  R.] 

•  The  *•  inner  wall "  hero  mentioned 
\y  have  liei^n  the  wall  of   Nebnohad. 


Kawr  tft  ^Mvially  applied.  lu  single 
tree  which  Rich  thoufrht  stranffe  to  the 
oonntry,  and  a  remnant  of  the  hanginff- 
gardens  of  Ncbochadnexiar,  ntill  grows 
on  one  of  the  ri(lgi*ti,  but  in  mit  found 
to  do«€»rTe  the  at  tout  ion  be«ttow(Hl  on 
it,  fiince  it  is  of  a  kind  rvry  comnion 
in  the  Talloy  of  the  Eaphrato^. 

[Thon*  i*an  be  no  doobt  whatever  of 
the  identity  of  the  ruins  of  the  Kaur 
arssar's  new  rity  the '*  inner  city  "  of  with  the  great  palat^e  of  Habylon 
Ben«iu  (Pr.  14)  which  lay  entin»ly  '  noticfMl  by  HonMlotos,  and  d«*s('nlM>d 
Within  the  ancient  circait,  and  had  a  at  moro  lenffth  by  JoM*|ihns  from 
circtunft'n<nci*  of  16.UH)  amniaa  or  4-1  .  Berosus  (t^ontr.  Ap.  i.  liO.  U^rauno 
st»dr«.     Stv  note  *  on  ch.  178.  |    sevfral  »hilM  U*lontnng  to  tlM*  onirinal 

^  This  IS  the  mass  or  mound  still  ■  bnilding  hare  U^on  found  th«'rf«  mhich 
eallrd  the  Kasr  or  I^lace,  "aM|aare  I  bear  tnM(*nptions  eonunrnMintire  of 
iA  7U0  raids  in  length  and  breadth."  the  buihlitig  of  the  (Milacc  by  N(>ba« 
(Rich,  Virst  Memoir,  p.  22.)  It  is  an  .  chadneuar.  Yut  a  full  rtplanation 
iBunense  pile  of  brickwork,  chiefly  of       of  the  snbjtvt.  ■^•t*  thr  KMay  sp(H*n<lofl 


the   finest   kind.     On   it   stand    nome    i    to  Bt^tk  111.  *  On   the  To|Migraphj  of 
rkable  rains  to  which  the  name    .   Baby  Ion. '~U.  C.  H 
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of  Jupiter  Belus,''  a  sqoaxe  enclosure  two  furlongs  each  way, 
with  gates  of  solid  brass ;  which  was  also  remaining  in  my 
time.  In  the  middle  of  the  precinct  there  was  a  tower  of  solid 
masonry,  a  furlong  in  length  and  breadth,  upon  which  was 
raised  a  second  tower,  and  on  that  a  third,  and  so  on  up  to 
eight.  The  ascent  to  the  top  is  on  the  outside,  by  a  path 
which  winds  round  all  the  towers.  When  one  is  about  half- 
way up,  one  finds  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where  persons 
are  wont  to  sit  some  time  on  their  way  to  the  summit.  On 
the  topmost  tower  there  is  a  spacious  temple,  and  inside  the 
temple  stands  a  couch  of  unusual  size,  richly  adorned,  with  a 
golden  table  by  its  side.  There  is  no  statue  of  any  kind  set 
up  in  the  place,  nor  is  the  chamber  occupied  of  nights  by  any 
one  but  a  single  native  woman,  who,  as  the  GhaldaBans,  the 
priests  of  this  god,®  affirm,  is  chosen  for  himself  by  the  deity 
out  of  all  the  women  of  the  land. 


^  The  Babylonian  worship  of  Bel  is 
well  known  to  us .  from  Scripture 
(Isaiah  xlvi.  1 ;  Jerem.  1.  2 ;  Apoo. 
Dan.  zii.  16).  There  is  little  donbt 
that  he  was  (at  least  in  the  later 
times)  the  recognised  head  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Pantheon,  and  therefore  pro- 
perly identified  by  the  Greeks  with 
their  Zeos  or  Jupiter.  (Compare  the 
expressions  Jv/piter  Ammon^  Jupiter 
Papiaa,  &o.)  It  has  been  nsnal  to 
suppose  that  Bel  and  Baal  are  the 
same  word,  and  therefore  that  the 
word  Bel  means  simply  "Lord.",  But 
this  is  very  uncertain.  Bel  is  ^^  in 
the  original,  while  Baal  is  hn^.  These 
fiwy  he  distinct  roots. 

[There  are  some  points  of  consider- 
able difficulty  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Bel  at  Babylon.  In  the  inscrip- 
tions of  Nebuchadnez2sar,  for  instance, 
the  name  of  Bel,  as  a  distinct  divinity, 
hardly  ever  occurs.  The  great  temple 
of  Babylon  is  consecrated  to  Merodach, 
and  that  god  is  the  tutelar  divinity  of 
the  city.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
however,  Bel  is  associated  with  Baby- 
lon. Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser  both 
sacrificed  to  him  in  that  city  as  the 
supreme  local  deity,  and  Sargon  ex- 


pressly calls  Babylon  "the  dwelling, 
place  of  Bel."  At  a  still  earlier  period, 
that  is,  under  the  old  Chaldnaii 
Empire,  Niffer  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  wonhip  of  Bel,  and  the  city  was 
named  after  him,  an  explanation  be- 
ing thus  aflforded  of  the  many  tradi- 
tions which  point  to  Niffer,  or  the  city 
of  Belus  (Calneh  of  Gnosis),  as  the 
primitive  capital  of  Chaldaea.  It  may 
be  presumed  from  many  notices,  both 
in  sacred  and  profane  history,  that 
the  worship  of  Bel  again  superseded 
that  of  Merodach  at  Babylon  under  the 
AchsBmenian  princes.  See  the  Bssay 
on  the  Religion  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians. — H.  0.  S.] 

'  Ctesias  appeals  to  have  agreed 
with  Herodotus  in  this  statement. 
Diodorus,  whose  Assyiian  history 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  taken  from 
Ctesias,  compares  the  ChaldiBaiis  of 
Babylonia  with  the  priests  of  Egypt 
(ii.  29).  And  it  is  unquestionable 
that  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests the  Chaldsaans  were  a  priest- 
caste.  Yet  originally  the  appellation 
seems  to  have  been  ethnic. 

[It  is  only  recently  that  the  dark- 
ness which  has  so  long  enveloped  the 
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182.  They  also  declare — ^bat  I  for  my  part  do  not  credit  it 
the  god  comes  down  in  person  into  this  chamber,  and 
sleeps  npon  the  conch.  This  is  like  the  story  told  by  the 
Egyptians  of  what  takes  place  in  their  city  of  Thebes,^  where 
a  woman  always  passes  the  night  in  the  temple  of  the  Theban 
Jupiter.'    In  each  case  the  woman  is  said  to  be  debarred  all 


hi«(oi7  of  tiko  Chaldsani  has    been 

clflttTMl  ap,  bat  we  to  now  able  to 

prcaent  a  tolerablj  elear  aoooont  of 

thMB.     The  Chaldaoans  then  appear 

to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  great 

Hamite  race  of  Akkad,  which  inhabited 

Babjlonia    from  the  earliest    times. 

With  this  race  ori|?inaied  the  art  of 

wntiiur,  the  boildin^  of  cities,  the 

tnatitatioa  of  a  religiooa  system,  and 

the  coltivation  of  all  science,  and  of 

afltmoomj  in  particolar.  The  langnage 

of    theep     Aikad    presents    perhaps 

throturh  its  Tocabnlarj  affinities  with 

the  Af  ricaa  dialects  on  the  one  side, 

and  throog'h  its  const  met  ion  with  the 

Tvxaaian,  or  those  of  High  Asia,  on 

the  other.     It  stands  indeed  somewhat 

in  the  same  relation  as  the  Egyptian 

to  the  Semitic  langnages,  belonging 

as  it  would  seem  to  the  groU  parent 

stock  ftotn  which  the  trank -stream  of 

the  Semitic  toDgnes  also  sprang,  before 

thrrs   was  a  ramification  of  S(*mitic 

dialect*  and  befurp  Semitinm  even  had 

become  sabiect  to  its  pecnliar  organis- 

ation  and  derelopments.  In  this  primi. 

tive  Akkadian  tongue,  which  I  have 

been  acra«tomed  generally  to  denomi- 

Bate  ScTthic  from  its  near  connexion 

with  the  Scythic  dialect  of  Pernia,  were 

preecrred  all   the  scientific  tn>atifio<i 

known  to  the  Babylonians,  long  after 

the  Hemitic  element  had  become  pro> 

dnminant  in  the  land — it  was  in  fact 

the  langnage  of  scienc««  in  the  Ka^t, 

as  the  LAtin  was  in  Eorope  daring  the 

■liddle  aires.      When    8«'mitic    trilK^s 

estahluhod  an  empire  in  Ajisrria  in 

the   19th   centary  a.c.  they  aJoptcM 

the  alfihabrt  of  the  Akkthl^  and  with 

•  certain  moilifioati<Mui  applunl  it  to  th<*ir 

own  languairr ;  bat  daring  th<«  nerrn 

eratonrs  which    full«we<l  of   Svtiiitic 

dnoiinion  at  Nineveh  and    Babyluo, 


I 


this  Aasyrian  language  was  merely 
used  for  historical  records  and  ofiioial 
documents.  The  mythological,  astro- 
nomical, and  other  scientific  tablets 
found  at  Nineveh  are  exclusirely  in 
the  Akkadian  language,  and  are  thus 
shown  to  belong  to  a  priest.class, 
exactly  answering  to  the  Chaldspans 
of  profane  history  and  of  the  boo  of 
Daniel.  We  thus  see  how  it  is  that 
the  Chaldojans  (taken  generally  for 
the  Akkad)  are  spoken  of  in  the  pro. 
phetical  books  of  Scripture  as  com* 
posing  the  armies  of  the  Semitic  kings 
of  Babylon  and  as  the  general  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  while  in  other 
authorities  they  are  distinguished  as 
philosophers,  astronomers,  and  magi- 
cians, as,  in  fact,  the  special  depoai- 
taries  of  science.  It  may  further  be 
inferred  that  thone  Clialda^an  Akkad 
descended  into  Babylonia  in  very 
remote  times  from  the  Kurdish  moun. 
tains,  for  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sargon 
the  geoKTaphical  name  of  .4il^i«/  in  Home- 
times  applied  to  the  mountains  inntoad 
of  the  vernacular  title  of  Vararat  or 
Ararat— an  excellent  illontration  be- 
ing thus  affonUnl  of  the  notices  of 
CItaldoans  in  this  quarter  by  so  many 
of  the  Greek  historians  and  giH^gra* 
phem.  This  subject  is  further  examined 
in  R<«xay  iii.  appondinl  to  Bfxik  vii. 

'  This  fable  of  the  gixl  coming  per- 
sonally into  his  tent  pie  wa:*  ctmtrary 
to  the  Ei^yptian  b«'lief  in  the  natnre 
of  th<t  goils.  It  was  only  a  fitcarative 
exprension,  similar  to  that  of  thi*  J«*ws, 
who  S|M»ak  of  0(n]  visiting  and  dwell- 
ing in  his  hnly  hill,  and  n«it  intended 
to  b«*  taken  literally.  (Of  the  wumon 
in  th««  s(*rvir(*  of  Anion,  see  note  on 
Book  ii.  rh,  35.)       (5.  W.] 

•The  ThrKt,^  Jupitor,  or  go<l  wor- 
shipi)c<I  as  Uio  Supreme  Being  in  the 
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intercoiLrse  with  men.  It  is  also  like  the  custom  of  Patara, 
in  Lycia,  where  the  priestess  who  deliyers  the  oracles,  during 
the  time  that  she  is  so  employed — ^for  at  Patara  there  is  not 
always  an  oracle  • — ^is  shut  up  in  the  temple  eyery  night. 

188.  Below,  in  the  same  precinct,  there  is  a  second  temple, 
in  which  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter,  all  of  gold.    Before  the 
figure  stands  a  large  golden  tahle,  and  the  tiirone  whereon  it 
sits,  and  the  base  on  which  the  throne  is  placed,  are  likewise 
of  gold.      The  Chaldasans  told  me  that  all  the  gold  together 
was  eight  hundred  talents'  weight.     Outside  the  temple -are 
two  altars,  one  of  soHd  gold,  on  which  it  is  only  lawful  to  ofiTer 
sucklings ;  the  other  a  common  altar,  but  of  great  size,  on 
which  the  full  grown  animals  are  sacrificed.     It  is  also  on  the 
great  altar  that  the  Ghaldseans  bum  the  frankincense,  which 
is  offered  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  talents'  weight,  every 
year,  at  the  festival  of  the  god.     In  the  time  of  Cyrus  there 
was  likewise  in  this  temple  a  figure  of  a  man,  twelve  cubits 
high,  entirely  of  solid  gold.    I  myself  did  not  see  this  figure, 
but  I  relate  what  the  Ghaldaeans  report  concerning  it.    Darius, 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  plotted  to  carry  the  statue  off,  but  had 
not  the  hardihood  to  lay  his  hands  upon  it.    Xerxes,  however, 
the  son  of  Darius,  killed  the  priest  who  forbade  him  to  move 
the  statue,  and  took  it  away.^    Besides  the  ornaments  which 


oitj  of  Thebes,  was  Ammon  (Amnn). 
Herodotas  says  the  Theban  rather  than 
the  Egyptian  Jupiter,  beoaose  yarioos 
gods  were  worshipped  in  various  parts 
of  Egypt  as  supreme :  Khem  at  Chem- 
mis,  Fhtha  at  Memphis,  Ba  at  Heli- 
opolis,  &c. 

'  Patara  lay  on  the  shore,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  Xanthus  (Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  951 ;  Ptol.  V.  3).  Scylax  (Peripl. 
p.  93)  seems  to  place  it  some  distance 
up  the  stream,  but  his  text  is  probably 
corrupt  in  this  place.  The  site  is  fixed 
with  certainty  by  rnins  and  inscrip- 
tions (Beaufort's  Earamania,  p.  6; 
Ionian  Antiq.  vol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Fellows's 
Lycia,  p.  416  to  p.  419),  and  the  name 
still  adheres  to  the  place. 

According  to  Servius  (ad  Mn.  iv. 


143)  Apollo  delivered  oracles  here 
during  the  six  winter  months^  while 
during  the  six  summer  months  he 
gave  responses  at  Delos.  Ckimpare 
Hor.  Od.  iii.  4,  64. 

^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
was  done  by  Xerxes  after  the  revolt  of 
Babylon,  of  which  Ctesias  speaks  (Exc. 
Pers.  §  22).  Arrian  relates  that  Xer> 
xes  not  only  plundered  but  destroyed 
the  temple  on  his  return  from  Greece 
(vii.  17;  comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  10i9).  It 
is  likely  that  the  revolt  was  connected 
with  the  disasters  of  the  Qrecimn  ex> 
pedition,  and  that  Xerxes,  on  taking 
the  city,  maltreated  the  priests,  plnn. 
dered  the  temple,  and  diminished  its 
strength  as  a  fortress,  to  which  pur- 
pose  it  may  have  been  turned  during 
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I  hA're  mentioned,  there  are  a  large  number  of  private  offer- 
in^B  in  this  holy  precinct.* 

184.  Many  sovereigns  have  ruled  over  this  city  of  Babylon, 
And  lent  their  aid  to  the  building  of  its  walls  and  the  adorn- 
ment of  its  temples,  of  whom  I  shall  make  mention  in  my 
Assyrian  history.  Among  them  two  were  women*  Of  these, 
the  earlier,  called  Semiramis,  held  the  throne  five  generations 
before  the  later  princess.'  She  raised  certain  embankments 
well  worthy  of  inspection,  in  the  plain  near  Babylon,  to 
control  the  river,  which,  till  then,  used  to  overflow,  and  flood 
the  whole  country  round  about. 

185.  The  later  of  the  two  queens,  whose  name  was  Nitocris, 
a  wiser  princess  than  her  predecessor,  not  only  left  behind 
her,  as  memorials  of  her  occupancy  of  the  throne,  the  works 
which  I  shall  presently  describe,  but  also,  observing  the  great 
power  and  restless  enterprise  of  the  Medes,  who  had  taken  so 
large  a  number  of  cities,  and  among  them  Nineveh,  and 
expecting  to  be  attacked  in  her  turn,  made  aU  possible  exertions 
to  increase  the  defences  of  her  empire.  And  first,  whereas  the 
river  Euphrates,  which  traverses  the  city,  ran  formerly  with 


thr  Bege*     Bot  the  mmr4cKmi^€w  of  Ar-  I  while,  00  the  other  hand,  the  clermtion 

nan  i»  too  stroDfc  •  word.    It  mar  be  ,  of  aeTen  stages  one  above  the  other, 

remarked  that  Stimbo  used  the  milder  and  the  oonfftmction  of  a  shrine  for 

t4>rm  mmr4wwmrw.  the  diTinitj  at  the  snnunit  of  the  pile, 


'  The  frreat  temple  of  Babylon,  re-   '   most  necessarilj  refer  to  the  temple 
^anltair  which  the  Qreeks  hare  Ipf t  so      of  the  Planets  of  the  Reren  Bpherep  at 


JIT  Docices,  is  bejond  all  doobt  to  Bonippa,  now  represented  by  the  rains 

lip  MMitiflrd  with  the  enormons  moond  of   Birs-Kimnid.      A  fall  accoant  of 

which  is  named  M^)el\ib4h  bj  Rich,  both  of  thetie  temples  is  fpTen  fn>m 

bot   to  which   the  Ambs  itnivenallj  the    Coneiform   Inscriptions    at    the 

apply  the  title  of  B<i6({.     In  the  do-  close  of  Book  iii.  'On  the  Topo^rnphj 

•cnptaim.  howerer,  which   Heiodotos  of  Babylon/  to  which  accordingly  the 

fp^rs  of  this  tamoQii  building  he  wonld  reader  is  refem«d. — [H.  C.  B.] 

to  have  blended  arrhitectnral   ,       '  Scaltger  propom*d  to  mad   "/.^y 


drcails  which  applied  in  reality  to  two      frenerations  "  instNtd  of  **  fire.**     Vi. 
ddfrrvat  sites;  his  measniement  of  a       tringa    safrgested    "fifteen.**       Both 


•lade  eqnaie  answering  pretty  well  to  1  wished  to  identify  the  Hemiramis  of 

the  ctmtmference  of   Babil,  and   his  '  Herodotos  with  that  of  Ctesias.     Bat 

Bf>4iees  also  of  the  chapels  and  altars  ;  they  are  two  entirely  distinct  pervcm- 

<#  the  Kod  being  in  close  agreement  ■  ages«      See  the  Bssays  app<*nile<i   to 


with   the  aeooonts  preeerred  in   the  this  rolome.  Essay  Tiii.  '  On  the  Uis- 

inMTiptioiis  of  Kebachadnetsar  of  the  tory  of  the  later  Babylonians.* 
high  place  of  Merodach  at  Babylon ; 

VOL.   f.  X 
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a  straight  course  to  Babylon,  she,  by  certain  excavatiozis 
which  she  made  at  some  distance  up  the  stream,  rendered  it 
80  winding  that  it  comes  three  several  times  in  sight  of  the 
same  village,  a  village  in  Assyria,  which  is  called  Arderioca ;  * 
and  to  this  day,  they  who  wotdd  go  from  omr  sea  to  Babylon, 
on  descending  to  the  river  touch  three  times,  and  on  three 
different  days,  at  this  very  place.  She  also  made  an  embank- 
ment along  each  side  of  the  Euphrates,  wonderful  both  for 
breadth  and  height,  and  dug  a  basin  for  a  lake  a  great  way 
above  Babylon,  close  alongside  of  the  stream,  which  was  sank 
everywhere  to  the  point  where  they  came  to  water,  and  was  of 
such  breadth  that  the  whole  circuit  measured  four  hundred 
and  twenty  furlongs.  The  soil  dug  out  of  this  basin  was 
made  use  of  in  the  enbankments  along  the  waterside.  When 
the  excavation  was  finished,  she  had  stones  brought,  and 
bordered  with  them  the  entire  margin  of  the  reservoir.  These 
two  things  were  done,  the  river  made  to  wind,  and  the  lake 
excavated,  that  the  stream  might  be  slacker  by  reason  of  the 
number  of  curves,  and  the  voyage  be  rendered  circuitous,  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  it  might  be  necessary  to  skirt 
the  lake  and  so  make  a  long  round.  All  these  works  were  on 
that  side  of  Babylon  where  the  passes  lay,  and  the  roads  into 
Media  were  the  straightest,  and  the  aim  of  the  queen  in 
making  them  was  to  prevent  the  Medes  from  holding  inter- 
course with  the  Babylonians,  and  so  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
of  her  affairs. 

186.  While  the  soil  from  the  excavation  was  being  thus 
used  for  the  defence  of  the  city,  Nitocris  engaged  also  in 
another  undertaking,  a  mere  by-work  compared  with  those  we 
have  already  mentioned.  The  city,  as  I  said,  was  divided  by 
the  river  into  two  distinct  portions.  Under  the  former  kings, 
if  a  man  wanted  to  pass  from  one  of  these  divisions  to  the 


^  Arderiooa  is  probably  tbe  modem 
Akk€rk^f,  which  was  on  the  line  of  the 
original  Nakr  Malehckf  or  Royal  Rirer, 
a  oanal  made  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 


No  sooh  cnttingB  as  those  here  do- 
soribed  bj  Herodotus  oan  OTor  haTO 
existed.— [H.  C.  R.] 
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Other,  he  had  to  cross  in  a  boat ;  which  mast,  it  seems  to  me, 
have  been  very  troublesome.  Accordingly,  while  she  was 
di^Cging  the  lake,  Nitocris  bethought  herself  of  turning  it  to 
a  ase  which  should  at  once  remove  this  inconvenience,  and 
enable  her  to  leave  another  monument  of  her  reign  over 
I^abylon.  She  gave  orders  for  the  hewing  of  immense  blocks 
<if  stone,  and  when  they  were  ready  and  the  basin  was 
excavated,  she  turned  the  entire  stream  of  the  Euphrates  into 
the  cutting,  and  thus  for  a  time,  while  the  basin  was  filling, 
the  natural  channel  of  the  river  was  left  dry.  Forthwith  she 
set  to  work,  and  in  the  first  place  Uned  the  banks  of  the 
stream  within  the  city  with  quays  of  burnt  bricks,  and  also 
bricked  the  land-places  opposite  the  river-gates,  adopting 
throughout  the  same  fashion  of  brickwork  which  had  been 
o^ed  in  the  town  wall ;  after  which,  with  the  materials  which 
had  been  prepared,  she  built,  as  near  the  middle  of  the  town 
as  possible,  a  stone  bridge,  the  blocks  whereof  were  bound 
t'»f^ther  with  iron  and  lead.  In  the  daytime  square  wooden 
pUtforms  were  laid  along  from  pier  to  pier,  on  which  the 
inhabitants  crossed  the  stream ;  but  at  night  they  were  with- 
drawn, to  prevent  people  passing  from  side  to  side  in  the  dark 
to  commit  robberies.  When  the  river  had  filled  the  cutting, 
and  the  bridge  was  finished,  the  Euphrates  was  turned  back 
a^ain  into  its  ancient  bed ;  and  thus  the  basin,  transformed 
Kuddenly  into  a  lake,  was  seen  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  made,  and  the  inhabitants,  by  help  of  the  basin, 
obtained  the  advantage  of  a  bridge. 

187.  It  was  this  same  princess  by  whom  a  remarkable 
dtot-ption  was  planned.  She  had  her  tomb  constructc^d  in 
the  upper  part  of  one  of  the  principal  gateways  of  the  city, 
high  above  the  heads  of  the  passers  by,  with  this  inscription 
cut  upon  it : — '*  If  there  Im)  one  among  my  successors  on  the 
throne  of  Babylon  who  is  in  want  of  treastu-e,  let  him  open 
my  tomb,  and  take  as  much  as  he  chooses, — not,  however, 
unless  he  be  truly  in  want,  for  it  will  not  be  for  his  good." 
This  tomb  continued  untouched  until  Darius  came  to  the 
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kingdom.  To  bim  it  seemed  a  monstrous  thing  that  he 
should  be  unable  to  use  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town,  and  that 
a  sum  of  money  should  be  lying  idle,  and  moreoyer  inviting 
his  grasp,  and  he  not  seize  upon  it.  Now  he  could  not  use 
the  gate  because,  as  he  drove  through,  the  dead  body  would 
have  been  over  his  head.  Accordingly  he  opened  the  tomb ; 
but  instead  of  money,  found  only  the  dead  body,  and  a  writing 
which  said — *'Hadst  thou  not  been  insatiate  of  pelf,  and 
careless  how  thou  gottest  it,  thou  wouldst  not  have  broken 
open  the  sepulchres  of  the  dead." 

188.  The  expedition  of  Cyrus  was  tmdertaken  against  the 
son  of  this  princess,  who  bore  the  same  name  as  his  father 
Labynetus,^  and  was  king  of  the  Assyrians.  The  Great  King, 
when  he  goes  to  the  wars,  is  always  suppHed  with  provisions 
carefuUy  prepared  at  home,  and  with  cattle  of  his  own. 
Water  too  from  the  river  Choaspes,  which  flows  by  Susa,*  is 
taken  with  him  for  his  drink,  as  that  is  the  only  water  which 
the  kings  of  Persia  taste.*^  Wherever  he  travels,  he  is  attended 
by  a  number  of  four-wheeled  cars  drawn  by  mules,  in  which 
the  Choaspes  water,  ready  boiled  for  use,  and  stored  in  flagons 
of  silver,  is  moved  with  him  from  place  to  place. 

189.  Cyrus  on  his  way  to  Babylon  came  to  the  banks  of  the 


'  Herodotns  probably  regards  this 
Labynetns  as  the  son  of  the  king  men- 
tioned in  chap.  74. 

'  For  a  description  of  the  situation 
and  present  state  of  Snsa,  see  not«  on 
Book  iii.  ch.  68.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Choaspes  is  the  modem  Ker. 
Ichah,  (See  Joomal  of  the  Geograph. 
Soc.,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  pp.  88,  89.) 

7  This  statement  of  Herodotns  is 
echoed  by  varions  writers  (Plutarch, 
de  Exil.  vol.  ii.  p.  601,  D  ;  Athenseus, 
Deipnosoph.  ii.  23,  p.  171;  Solinus,  Po- 
lyhist.  xli.  p.  83;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.  1073,  Ac).  Some  add  to  it, 
that  no  one  but  the  king  (Solin.  1.  s.  c), 
or  no  one  but  the  king  and  his  eldest 
son  (Agathocles,  Fr,  5),  might  drink 
the  Choa«»pea  water.  What  most  say 
of  the  Choaspes,  Strabo  reports  of  the 


Eulffius  (xv.  p.  10*3),  and  Pliny  (H.  K. 
xxxi.  3)  mentions  both  names.  Bnt 
these  two  writers  are  probably  mis- 
taken  in  regarding  the  Enlsras  and 
Choaspes  as  different  iiTers.  The 
term  EnlsBus  (Ulai  of  Daniel)  seems 
to  have  been  applied  to  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  KerkhcJi,  which,  leaving 
the  main  stream  at  Pai-Pul^  joined  the 
Shapur,  and  flowed  into  the  Karun  at 
Ahwax.  (See  Loftns,  Chaldsaa  and 
Susiana,  pp.  424-430.)  The  water  of 
both  the  Karun  and  the  Kerkhak  is 
said  at  the  present  day  to  be  excellent, 
and  the  natives  vaunt  the  snperic»ity 
of  these  two  rivers  over  all  other 
streams  or  springs  in  the  world  (Jour- 
nal  of  Geogr.  Society,  vol.  iz.  part  L 
p.  89). 
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Gyndes/  a  stream  which,  rising  in  the  Matienian  mountains,* 
runs  through  the  country  of  the  Dardanians,^  and  empties 
itself  into  the  river  Tigris.  The  Tigris,  after  receiving  the 
Gjndes,  flows  on  by  the  city  of  Opis,*  and  discharges  its 


*  TI10  Oyiidea  is  nndoabtedlj  the 
iH^dlak^  nnoe, — flratlj, — there  ie  no 
€A  bar  naviffohU  utreAin  after  the  lower 
Zttb  on  the  rond  between  Sardis  and 
8afla  (vide  inf!^^  t.  52)  ;  and  leoondly, 
no  other  rirer  of  anj  ooneeqaenoe 
(M-old  have  to  be  croued  between  the 
iLA'nntatng  and  the  Tigria  on  the  march 
fnim  Agbatana  to  Babylon.  Were  it 
iM»t  for  these  circntnutancee  the  rirer 
«;4»^r,  which  ia  actnallj  dirided  at 
MeadaUi  into  a  maltitode  of  potty 
•trettna,  and  completely  abeorbed  in 
trriKatkMi,  might  seem  to  hare  abetter 
<  laim  (Joor.  of  Oeogr.  Soc.  at  sap.  p. 
46). 

*  Theie  Hatieni  are  not  to  be  oon- 
f«  oaded  with  the  ICatieni  of  Asia 
Minor,  who  may  hare  been  of  the 
■ante  race  (query,  Medea?  the  d  of 
Mada  pawing  into  I,  a«  in  8anro>mal«), 
bat  wera  a  distinct  people.  Hero- 
di  iofl  aeema  to  auign  to  these  Matieni 
tixe  whole  of  the  muantain  range  from 
t  »*c  sooires  of  the  Diyilah  near  fiama- 
dan  to  those  of  the  Atom  ( Arazes)  near 
Eraeroom  in  Upper  Armenia  (ride 
ibfri,  eh.  802). 

^  The  term  Matieni  may  perhaps  be 
a  men  generic  word  for  "  people." 
The  Babylonian  word,  at  any  rate, 
which  is  used  for  a  coantry  may  be 
rmd  as  fiiofa  in  the  singular,  and 
•  .aitf  or  maUin  in  the  plural,  botng 
in  fact  identical  with  the  Hebrew  and 
ChAldee  re.— H.  C.  R.] 

'  No  other  writer  mentions  Darda- 
in  these  parts.    It  has  been  pro> 


l«««ed  to  read  Z&k  Amprndm^,—^*  *Af^* 
M«»r,— and  Uk  As^wr.  The  only  to* 
mios  nailing  in  the  M6S.  faTonrB  the 
laa  emendation.  It  is  lnylsi^wr, 
which  hasall  the  Iptten  of  hk  6yr/wr 
with  a  single  dt»locaiioa*  The  rains 
f  f  /tenw^  St  til  exi»t  00  the  banks  of 
t»j«»  7iamar^n  before  it  joins  the  Diyi. 
lah,  and  before  the  onitcd  rireni  is*oe 
fn«»  the  nwwintains  into  the  plain  of 


[It  most  be  confessed,  however,  that 
DcimBh  has  not  been  a  place  of  an/ 
conseqnence  either  in  the  ancient  or 
modem  geography  of  the  coantry.  It 
was  merely  selected  by  the  Knrdish 
emirs  for  their  residence  aboat  fire 
centuries  back  on  accoont  of  the 
strength  of  the  position.  Ai^Mrtoi 
may  rery  well  mean  "  the  holders  of 
the  passes,"  and  thoa  exactly  apply  to 
the  tribes  along  the  banks  of  the  npper 
DiycOa^.— H.  C.  B.] 

'  This  is  the  plain  meaning  of  Hero, 
dotos,  who  has  therefore  been  accused 
of  ignorance  by  Rennell  (Geographj 
of  Herod.  §  9,  p.  202).  Bat  the  sitaa. 
tion  of  Opis  is  ancertain.  Strabo,  bj 
calling  it  an  emporiam  (xvi.  p.  1051), 
might  lead  as  to  imagine  that  its  poei- 
tion  was  low  down  the  river.  Xeno* 
phon*s  narrative  (Anab.  ti.  iv.  13-2o), 
it  mast  be  granted,  makes  this  im« 
possible.  Still,  however,  Opis  may 
have  been  a  little  below  the  jonction 
of  the  Diyilah  with  the  Tigris,  or  at 
the  point  of  conflaence. 

[If  we  remember  that  Xenophon*s 
Median  Wall  is  the  enceinte  of  Baby- 
lon, and  that  the  Greeks  croeaed  the 
Tigris  at  Sittao^,  which  was  on  the 
road  from  Babylon  to  Sosa,  we  can 
hardly  fail  of  identifying  the  Dit^iUak 
with  the  Physcos  of  Xenophon  (.\nab. 
II.  iv.  26),  and  thas  recognising  Opis 
in  the  rains  of  KKc^faji,  near  the  con- 
flaence of  the  two  rivers.  The  name 
of  Physcas  probably  comes  from 
Hwpujlea,  the  title  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  district  of  Sulvnanieh^  tluoogb 
which  the  Diyilah  flows.  In  the  name 
of  Opis  we  have  perhaps  a  Greek  nomi- 
natival ending  as  in  Is.  The  canei- 
form  orthography  is  HMpiyo,  and  I 
imther  think  that  Kha/^  is  a  merts 
oorraption  of  the  original  name.  The 
name  of  Sittao^,  or,  more  properly, 
I  Psittao^,  seems  to  bo  written  in  tlio 
I  inscriptions  as  Patnta,  without  the 
I  Scytluc  guttonl  termination.    Itma«t 
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waters  into  the  ErythraBan  sea.  When  Cyras  reached  this 
stream,  which  could  only  be  passed  in  boats,  one  of  the  sacred 
white  horses  accompanying  his  march,  full  of  spirit  and  high 
mettle,  walked  into  the  water,  and  tried  to  cross  by  himself ; 
but  the  current  seized  him,  swept  him  along  with  it,  and 
drowned  him  in  its  depths.  Gyrus,  enraged  at  the  insolence 
of  the  river,  threatened  so  to  break  its  strength  that  in  future 
even  women  should  cross  it  easily  without  wetting  their  knees. 
Accordingly  he  put  oflF  for  a  time  his  attack  on  Babylon,  and, 
dividing  his  army  into  two  parts,  he  marked  out  by  ropes  one 
himdred  and  eighty  trenches  on  each  side  of  the  Gyndes, 
leading  off  from  it  in  all  directions,  and  setting  his  army  to 
dig,  some  on  one  side  of  the  river,  some  on  the  other,  he 
accomplished  his  threat  by  the  aid  of  so  great  a  number  of 
hands,  but  not  without  losing  thereby  the  whole  summer 
season. 

190.  Having,  however,  thus  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the 
Gyndes,*  by  dispersing  it  through  three  hundred  and  sixty 


have  been  situated  at  least  as  low  down 
the  Tigris  as  the  modem  fort  of  the 
Zobeid  chief  .—H.  C.  E.] 

'  Rennell  sensibly  remarks  (p.  202) 
that  the  story  of  Cjrrns's  dividing  the 
Gyndes  is  a  very  childish  one,  in  the 
marvner  in  which  it  is  told.  He  sup- 
poses that  the  river  was  swollen,  and 
that  the  sole  object  of  Gyros  was  to 
effect  the  passage.  But  this  explana. 
tion  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  Cyrus  proceeded  against 
Babylon  unprepared  for  the  passage 
of  great  rivers.  Boats  must  have 
aboimded  on  the  streams,  and  rafts 
supported  by  inflated  skins,  which 
were  in  constant  use  upon  them,  as 
the  Nimrud  sculptures  show,  could 
have  been  constructed  rapidly.  Even 
if  it  had  been  necessary  to  divide  the 
Gyndes,  in  order  to  make  it  fordable, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of 
entirely  dispersing  it,  and  so  wasting 
a  whole  summer.  And  if  this  was  the 
only  means  by  which  Gyrus  could 
pass  the  comparatively  small  stream 


of  the  Diy&lah,  how  did  he  get  acroas 
the  Tigris  ? 

If  we  accept  the  fact  of  the  dis- 
persion, the  true  explanation  would 
seem  to  be,  that  Gyrus  had  already 
resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of 
Babylon  by  the  means  which  he  sub- 
sequently adopted,  and  thought  it 
necessary  to  practise  his  army  in  the 
art  of  draining  off  the  waters  from  a 
stream  of  moderate  size  before  at- 
tempting the  far  greater  work  of 
making  the  Euphrates  fordable.  He 
may  not  have  been  aware  of  the 
artificial  reservoir  which  rendered  his 
task  at  Babylon  comparatively  easy, 
or  not  have  anticipated  the  neglect 
which  converted  a  means  of  defence 
to  the  assailed  into  a  oonvenienoe  to 
the  assailing  party. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Grote 
accepts  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as 
it  stands,  apparently  seeing  in  it  no 
improbability.  At  least  he  offers  no  ex- 
planation of  the  oondnct  of  Gyms  (His- 
tory of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  ^4,  285). 
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chifcunftlfl,  Cyras,  with  the  first  approach  of  the  ensning 
springy  marched  forward  against  Babylon.  The  Babylonians, 
encamped  without  their  walls,  awaited  his  coming.  A  battle 
was  fooght  at  a  short  distance  from  the  city,  in  which  the 
Babylonians  were  defeated  by  the  Persian  king,  whereupon 
they  withdrew  within  their  defences.  Here  they  shut  them- 
Belves  up,  and  made  light  of  his  siege,  having  laid  in  a  store 
of  provisions  for  many  years  in  preparation  against  this 
attack;  for  when  they  saw  Cyrus  conquering  nation  after 
nation,  they  were  convinced  that  he  would  never  stop,  and 
that  their  turn  would  come  at  last. 

191.  Cyrus  was  now  reduced  to  great  perplexity,  as  time 
went  on  and  he  made  no  progress  against  the  place.  In  this 
distress,  either  some  one  made  the  suggestion  to  him,  or  he 
bethought  himself  of  a  plan,  which  he  proceeded  to  put  in 
execution.  He  placed  a  portion  of  his  army  at  the  point  where 
the  river  enters  the  city,  and  another  body  at  the  back  of 
the  place  where  it  issues  forth,  with  orders  to  march  into  the 
town  by  the  bed  of  the  stream,  as  soon  as  the  water  became 


^1  inrline  to  regard  the  whole  story 
»0  m  tah\e,  rmhudjiDg  some  popular 
tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
the  grsAt  hydi^nlio  works  on  tho 
ih'Bjiak  below  the  Hamaran  hilb, 
wfartv  the  river  has  been  dammed 
acruM  to  imise  the  Icrel  of  tho  water, 
and  a  perfect  network  of  canals  hare 
bcra  opened  out  from  it  on  either 
•  id«.  The  principal  of  these  canals 
tci  tbe  east,  now  named  BeladroM 
iB^d^ftS  in  Tbeophanes,  and  Banu 
ry»d,  or  *'  hoff  river/'  of  the  Arabs),  is 
appamitly  of  extreme  antiquity,  the 
•trram  havtnic  worked  itself  a  bed  in 
Ike  alhifial  soil  nearly  60  feet  below 
tbe  lerel  of  the  country.  There  are 
fnlly  860  streams  of  water  derived 
twwim  the  Difdlak,  including  all  the 
Ota  from  the  eeren  great 
If  Cyrus  did  indeed  execute 
his  object  must  have 
to  furnish  means  of  irrigation  to 
the  eoVBlry,  and  such  a  motive  was 
^ly  likely  to  have  influenced  him 


when  he  was  conducting  a  hostile  ex- 
pedition against  Babylon.  Moreover, 
if  be  marched  upon  Babylon  by  the 
high  road  leading  from  the  Persian 
mountains,  ho  would  have  had  no  oc- 
oasion  to  cross  the  Diydlah  at  all. 
The  direct  route  must  have  followed 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  to  Opis, 
near  which  was  the  passage  of  the 
Tigris. 

The  name  of  the  river  Gyndea  is 
probably  derived  from  tho  cuneiform 
Khudunt  a  city  and  district  'on  the 
banks  of  the  river  adjoining  H^tpuska, 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Hardanapalus.  It  is  at  any  rate 
worthy  of  remark  that  all  the  names 
by  which  this  river  has  been  known  in 
modem  times,  ToiiMfTa,  ^»Atnian, 
Nahrwan^  and  Diydlah,  are  those  of 
cities  on  its  banks,  aiid  the  same 
system  of  nomenclature  may  very 
well  be  supposed  to  have  existed  in 
antiquity.--II.  C.R.J 
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shallow  enough :  he  then  himself  drew  off  with  the  anwarlike' 
portion  of  his  host,  and  made  for  the  place  where  Nitocris  dug 
the  basin  for  the  river,  where  he  did  exactly  what  she  had 
done  formerly :  he  turned  the  Euphrates  by  a  canal  into  the 
basin,^  which  was  then  a  marsh,  on  which  the  river  sank  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  natural  bed  of  the  stream  became 
fordable.  Hereupon  the  Persians  who  had  been  left  for  the 
purpose  at  Babylon  by  the  river-side,  entered  the  stream, 
which  had  now  sunk  so  as  to  reach  about  midway  up  a  man*B 
thigh,  and  thus  got  into  the  town.  Had  the  Babylonians  been 
apprised  of  what  Gyrus  was  about,  or  had  they  noticed  their 
danger,  they  would  never  have  allowed  the  Persians  to  enter 
the  city,  but  would  have  destroyed  them  utterly;  for  they 
would  have  made  fast  all  the  street-gates  which  gave  upon  the 
river,  and  mounting  upon  the  walls  along  both  sides  of  the 
stream,  would  so  have  caught  the  enemy  as  it  were  in  a  trap. 
But,  as  it  was,  the  Persians  came  upon  them  by  surprise  and 
so  took  the  city.  Owing  to  the  vast  size  of  the  place,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  (as  the  residents  at  Babylon 
declare),  long  after  the  outer  portions  of  the  town  were  taken, 
knew  nothing  of  what  had  chanced,  but  as  they  were  engaged 
in  a  festival,  continued  dancing  and  revelling  until  they  learnt 
the  capture  but  too  certainly.  Such,  then,  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  first  taking  of  Babylon.^ 

192.  Among  many  proofs  which  I  shall  bring  forward  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Babylonians,  the  following  is  of 
special  account.  The  whole  country  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Persians,  besides  paying  a  fixed  tribute,  is  parcelled  out 


*  Mr.  Ghx>te  says  that  Cyrus  ''caused 
another  reservoir  and  another  canal  of 
communication  to  be  dug,  by  means  of 
which  he  drew  off  the  water  of  the 
Euphrates"  (toI.  ir.  p.  285).  Bat 
Herodotus  says  that  he  turned  the 
river  into  the  same  reservoir — ^f  r^r 
X//xKi|r — ^which  was  at  the  time  a  marsh 
— i  ova  ay  cXof .  And  indeed,  had  he 
done  otherwise,  he  would  have  expend- 


ed time  and  labour  very  unneoessarily . 
'  Herodotus  intends  to  contrast  this 
first  capture  with  the  second  capture 
by  Darius  Hystaspes,  of  whidi  he 
speaks  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
third  Book.  We  learui  however,  by 
the  mode  of  speech  used,  that  he  wa« 
not  aware  of  any  former  occasion  on 
which  the  city  of  Babylon  bad  been 
taken  by  an  enemy. 
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into  divisions,  which  have  to  supply  food  to  the  Great  King 
and  his  anny  daring  different  portions  of  the  year.*  Now  oat 
of  the  twelve  months  which  go  to  a  year,  the  district  of  Babylon 
furnishes  food  daring  four,  the  other  regions  of  Asia  daring 
eight ;  by  which  it  appears  that  Assyria,  in  respect  of  resources, 
is  one-third  of  the  whole  of  Asia.  Of  all  the  Persian  govern- 
ments, or  satrapies  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,^  this  is 
by  far  the  best.  When  Tritantiechmes,  son  of  Artabazas,^ 
held  it  of  the  king,  it  brought  him  in  an  artaba  of  silver  every 
day.  The  artaba  is  a  Persian  measure,'  and  holds  three 
chcenixes  more  than  the  medimnus  of  the  Athenians.  He  also 
had,  belonging  to  his  own  private  stud,  besides  war-horses. 


*  See  the  Xnaj  appended  to  Book 
UL  *  On  the  Penkn  Sjstom  of  Ad* 
ministration  and  OoTenunent.' 

'^Tbe  natire  ortbographj  of  the 
word,  which  the  Greeks  wrote 
#wrf^ff,  is  "  khshatTapi.**  It  is 
fooad  twioe  in  the  Behistnn  inscrip. 
tiun  (CoL  ill.  I  14  and  1.  66).  The 
vijnolpgjr  has  heen  maoh  dupated 
4i«e  Geeen.  Hebr.  Lex.  p.  41.  Eng. 
e<L);  hot,  aa  *' khshatxmm "  is  nsed 
thnmghoat  the  inscriptions  for 
**  oruwn  **  cr  ^  empire/'  we  can 
fcnrcely  be  mistaken  in  regarding 
*'  khahatrapi  "  as  formed  of  the  two 
toots  **  khshaUmm,"  and  *'  pa."  The 
fauter  wotd  stgnillos  in  Sanskrit  *'  to 
pTMorre,  nphiild,"  whence  it  appeara 
tiau  a  Satrap  is  *'  one  who  upholds  the 
(Cf.  Col.  Bawlinson's  Vo- 
of  the  Ancient  Persian 
s  pp.  116-7.) 

*  We  hear  of  a  TritantsDchmes, 
*'  son  of  ArtahanuM,  brother  of  Darios 
H jvtaspea,"  in  Book  ru,  oh.  82,  from 
which  pUoe  it  might  appear  that  this 
|«ange  should  be  oonvcted.  Bnt  we 
cannot  he  sore  that  the  same  person  is 
mt«nded  in  both  instances.  Indeed, 
as  Barodotiis  seems  to  speak  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Tritantsoohmes  hers 
mentioned  was  Satrap  of  Babylon  at 
the  time  of  Heiodotos's  tisit  (aboat 
ax.  460),  in  which  case  it  is  scarcvljr 


•• 


possible  that  he  should  hare  been  the 
same  person  who  80  years  before  was 
one  of  the  six  superior  generals  of 
the  army  of  Xerxea. 

[The  name  of  Tritantsochmes  is  of 
considerable  interest  because  it  points 
to  the  Vedio  traditions,  which  tho 
Persians  brought  with  them  from  the 
Indus,  and  of  the  currency  of  which 
in  the  time  of  Xerxes  we  hare  thus 
distinct  evidence.  The  name  means 
**  strong  as  Tritan  "—this  title,  which 
etymologically  means  "  three-bodied," 
being  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  form  of 
the  famous  Feridun  of  Persian 
romance,  who  dirided  the  world  be* 
tween  his  three  sons,  Selm,  Tur,  and 
Erij.— H.  C.  B.] 

*  This  is  the  same  name  as  the 
ardeh  of  modem  Egypt,  and,  like  the 
mtdimnus,  is  a  cum  measure.  The 
ardeh  is  nearly  fire  English  busheU, 
and  contains  8  m4^  This,  too,  is  the 
Latin  fiiodiw«,  which  last  was  equal  to 
one*sixth  of  the  Greek  m«dtmnu4. 
But  the  ardtb  differa  in  quantity  from 
the  arioso. 
1  fPMdimaia  =  48  cAomiCM,  or  6  Latin 

modii, 
1  rnodiMj  •■'•  8  ehimiem* 
I  artaba  ^  61  ch4Mni<«t  (48  f  3). 
I  arfa^  ^  little  more  than  6|  modit. 
1  modiitf  -:  nearly  1  peck,  Engliiih. 
1  artaba      about  IJ  bushel.-  ^.G.  W.j 


3  14  ffrUD  OF  TEITANT.aCHMBS— RAIN.  Book  L 

eight  handred  Btallions  and  sixteen  thonsand  mareB,  twenty  to 
each  stallion.  Besides  which  he  kept  so  great  a  nnmber  of 
Indian  hounds,'  that  four  large  Tillages  of  the  plain  were 
exempted  from  all  other  charges  on  condition  of  finding  them 
in  food. 

193.  But  little  rain  falls  in  Assyria,*  enough,  however,  to 


'  CoDcemtDg  thaae  fainoiu  dogs  see  haddon   at   Ninereh.     Tbej    we    of 

Bait's  Ctaaiu  (Indie.  Excerpt.   |  6),  Hioall  Bice,  bud  am  inscribsd  witb  tbe 

and  Arist.  Hist.  An.  yiii.  28.  name  of  the  dog,  which  is  oonunonlj 

Models  of   favaurit«   doga  are  fre.  a   word    mdicative   of    their  hontiUK 

qnontly  found  in  excavating  the  citioB  prowess.     The   subjoined  repreaeDta- 

of  Babylonia.      Some  may  be  seen  in  tion  of  on  Indian  do^  is  from  a  t«TTa- 

the   British  HoBeam,   obtained   from  ootta  fragment  found  by  Col.  Bawlia. 

the  hnntiog  palace  of  the  son  of  Eest-  ion  at  Babylon. 


iDdUn  Honnd.    (From 

*  Bain  is  very  tsre  in  Babylonia  I  constant  chowen,  and  at  other  time* 
doring  tbe  smnmer  months,  and  pro-  of  the  year  rain  falls  freqaently,  but 
dnctiveness  depends  entirely  on  iiri.  iiregalarly,  and  neTcr  in  great  qranti. 
gntion.     Dnring  the  cpring  there  are  [  ties.     The  beansst  is  in  Deoember. 
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make  the  com  begin  to  sproat,  after  which  the  plant  is 
noarished  and  the  ears  formed  by  means  of  irrigation  from 
the  river.*  For  the  river  does  not,  as  in  Egypt,  overflow  the 
corn-lands  of  its  own  accord,  but  is  spread  over  them  by  the 
hand,  or  by  the  help  of  engines.^  The  whole  of  Babylonia  is, 
like  Egypt,  intersected  with  canals.  The  largest  of  them  all, 
which  runs  towards  the  winter  sun,  and  is  impassable  except 
in  boats,*  is  carried  from  the  Euphrates  into  another  stream, 
caUed  the  Tigris,  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of  Nineveh 
formerly  stood.*    Of  all  the  countries  that  we  know  there  is 


In  aacient  timec,  when  irriffntion  was 
cmrric>d  to  n  far  greater  extent  than 
it  ia  at  present,  the  meteoroloiry  of 
the  country  may  prubably  hare  been 
different .—  f B.C.  B.] 

*  At  the  prcfient  day  it  is  not  nraal 
to  tnut  even  the  fint  sprouting  of  tho 
nm  to  nature.  The  lands  are  laid 
under  water  for  a  few  days  before  the 
crini  is  sown ;  the  water  is  then  with> 
drawn,  and  the  seed  scattered  upon 
the  moistenMl  soil.-  [H.  C.  R.J 

*  The  engine  intended  by  Ilerodo- 
tna  scvms  to  have  been  the  oommon 
hand-swipe,  to  which  alone  the  name  of 
m^Xmrl^tmr  would  pr[>perly  apply.  The 
ordinary  met  hi  id  of  irrigaticin  at  the 
pmM*nt  day  is  by  the  help  of  oxen, 
which  draw  the  water  from  the  river 
to  the  t4p  o(  the  bank  by  means  of 
rtvpes  paMied  orer  a  roller  working 
between  two  upright  p(«ts.  Accounts 
c-f  this  procoAs  will  be  found  in  tho 
works  of  CoL  Chesney  (Euphrates 
Kxpedition.  vol.  i.  p.  6o3),  and  Mr. 
lAyard  (NineTeh  and  its  Remains, 
Part  t.  ch.  x.).  Occasionally,  how. 
rrrr,  the  hand-swipe  is  used.  CoL 
Chesney  says  .'^*' When  the  bank  is 
Un  high  to  throw  up  the  water  in  this 
maaner "  (ris.  with  a  basket)  *'  it  is 
raised  by  another  process  equally 
umnle.  A  wooden  lever,  from  13  to 
16  feet  long,  is  made  to  reroWe  freely 
<tt  the  top  of  a  post  8  or  4  feet  high, 
sbcmi  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  tlie 
lerer  pitvjecting  orer  the  rirer,  with  a 
leathfT  backet  or  closely  made  banket 
tf  date  bfanches  tuspended  fn*m  the 
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extremity  :  this  is  balanced  when  full 
of  water  by  means  of  a  backet  of 
earth  or  stones  at  the  other  end,  and 
this  simple  machine  is  so  well  con- 
trived tbiat  very  slight  manual  exer- 
tion will  raise  the  backet  saffici<mtly 
high  to  empty  its  contents  into  a  cis- 
tern or  other  kind  of  receptacle,  from 
whence  it  is  dispened  over  tho  fields 
by  means  of  numerous  small  chan- 
nels." (Compare  Layard*s  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  p.  109). 

Reprcnentations      of      hand-swipes 
have  been  found  on  the  monuments. 


llAtHl-«vlpr.    (  Frvm  *  •Ub  of  SronArhrnb.) 

*  This  probably  refers  to  the  ori- 
ginal Nalir  Malcha,  the  great  work  of 
Nebuchadnrxsar,  which  left  the  Eu- 
phrates at  the  modem  Felngia,  and 
entered  the  Tigris  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  (lyndes  (IH^ 
ydtah).  This  canal  has,  however,  re- 
peatedly changed  its  coarse  since  iu 
original  construction,  and  the  ancient 
bed  cmnnot  be  now  oootinnonsly 
traced.      H.  C.  R.' 

Beloe    translates    ^##x**    ''    ^^ 
T^Tfir,  wmf'  Ir  Htrt  wikit  sfs  ir  v  s,  *'  is 
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Book  I. 


none  which  is  bo  fruitful  in  grain.  It  makes  no  pretension 
indeed  of  growing  the  fig,  the  olive,  the  vine,  or  any  other  tree 
of  the  kind ;  but  in  grain  it  is  so  fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly 
two  hundred-fold,  and  when  the  production  is  greatest,  even 
three  hundred-fold.  The  blade  of  the  wheat-plant  and  barley- 
plant  is  often  four  fingers  in  breadth.  As  for  the  millet  and  the 
sesame,  I  shall  not  say  to  what  height  they  grow,  though  within 
my  own  knowledge ;  for  I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  I  have 
abready  written  concerning  the  fruitfulness  of  Babylonia  must 
seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  country  J 
The  only  oil  they  use  is  made  from  the  sesame-plant.^  Palm- 
trees  grow  in  great  numbers  over  the  whole  of  the  flat  country,* 


continned  to  that  part  of  the  Tigpris 
where  Nineveh  stands;"  thus  placing 
the  canal  in  Assjiia,  above  the  alia- 
vinm,  where  no  canal  ia  possiblei  and 
giving  the  impression  that  Nineveh 
was  standing  in  the  time  of  Herodotns ! 
^  The  fertility  of  Babylonia  is  cele- 
brated by  a  n amber  of  ancient  writers. 
Theophrastns,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
speaks  of  it  in  his  History  of  Plants 
(viii.  7).  BerosuB  (Fr.  1)  says  that  the 
land  prodnced  naturally  wheat,  barley, 
the  poise  called  ochrys,  sesame,  edible 
roots  named  gonga,  palms,  apples,  and 
shelled  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Strabo, 
apparently  following  Herodotus,  men- 
tions the  barley  as  returning  often 
800  fold  (xvi.  p.  1054).  Pliny  says 
that  the  wheat  is  ont  twice,  and  is 
afterwards  g^ood  keep  for  beasts  (Hist. 
Nat.  xviii.  17).  Modems,  while  bear- 
ing testimony  to  the  general  fact,  go 
less  into  details.  Bich  says  : — "  The 
air  is  salabrions,  and  the  soil  extremely 
fertile,  producing  great  quantities  of 
rice,  dates,  and  grain  of  different 
kinds,  though  it  is  not  cultivated  to 
above  half  the  degree  of  which  it  is 
susceptible."  (First  Memoir,  p.  12.) 
Colonel  Chesney  (Euphrat.  Exp.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  602,  603)  remarks,—**  Although 
greatly  changed  by  the  neglect  of 
man,  those  portions  of  Mesopotamia 
which  are  still  cultivated,  as  the 
country  about  Hillah,  show  that  the 
region  has  all  the  fertility  ascribed  to 


it  by  Herodotus ;  *'  and  he  antioipates 
that "  the  time  may  not  be  distant  wben 
the  date-groves  of  the  Euphrates  mmy 
be  interspersed  with  flourishing  towns, 
surrounded  with  fields  of  the  finest 
wheat,  and  the  most  productive  plan- 
tations of  indigo,  cotton,  and  sugar- 
cane." 

^  Mr.  Layard  informs  us  that  this  is 
still  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
people  of  the  plains  (Nineveh,  Vait  ii. 
ch.  vi.).  The  olive  is  cultivated  on 
the  flanks  of  Mount  Zagios,  but  Baby- 
lonia did  not  extend  so  far. 

*  "  Ab  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from 
the  town  (Hillah),"  says  Ker  Porter, 
"  both  up  and  down  the  Euphrates  the 
banks  appear  to  be  thickly  shaded 
with  groves  of  date  trees."  (TrmveU, 
voL  ii.  p.  835.)  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  anciently  the  country  was 
very  much  more  thickly  vrooded  than 
it  is  at  present  The  pahn  will  grow 
wherever  water  is  brought.  In  ancient 
times  the  whole  country  between  the 
rivers,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tract  intervening  between  the  Tigris 
and  the  mountains,  was  artificially 
irrigated.  At  present  cultivation  ex- 
tends but  a  short  distance  from  the 
banks  of  the  great  streams. 

[The  sylvan  character  and  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  country,  which 
afterwards  so  much  excited  the  ad- 
miration  of  the  Arabs,  are  particularly 
noticed  by  Ammianus  and  Skwimtts  in 
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mortly  of  the  land  which  bears  fruit,  and  this  fruit  supplies 
them  with  bread,  wine,  and  honey.  They  are  cultivated  like 
the  fig-tree  in  all  respects,  among  others  in  this.  The  natives 
tie  the  fruit  of  the  male-palms,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Greeks,  to  the  branches  of  the  date-bearing  palm,  to  let  the 
gall-fly  enter  the  dates  and  ripen  them,  and  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  falling  off.  The  male-palms,  like  the  wild  fig-trees, 
have  usually  the  gall-fly  in  their  fruit.^ 

194.  But  that  which  surprises  me  most  in  the  land,  after 
the  city  itself,  I  will  now  proceed  to  mention.  The  boats  which 
come  down  the  river  to  Babylon  are  circular,  and  made  of 
sldns.  The  frames,  which  are  of  willow,  are  cut  in  the 
country  of  the  Armenians  above  Assyria,  and  on  these,  which 
serve  for  hulls,  a  covering  of  skins  is  stretched  outside,  and 
thus  the  boats  are  made,  without  either  stem  or  stem,  quite 
round  like  a  shield.  They  are  then  entirely  filled  with  straw, 
and  their  cargo  is  put  on  board,  after  which  they  are  suffered 
to  float  down  the  stream.  Their  chief  freight  is  wine,  stored 
in  casks  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm-tree.'  They  are 
managed  by  two  men  who  stand  upright  in  them,  each  plying 
an  oar,  one  pulling  and  the  other  pushing.'    The  boats  are  of 


ikmr  daMripiiona  of  the  march  of 
JaUan'a  mrmy  acroM  Menopotainia 
from  tfaa  Eopkraiea  to  the  Ti|n^*  A 
forvat  of  TrrdarBf  aaja  Ammianoa, 
extended  from  thia  point  aa  far  aa 
Uetka^  and  the  ahorea  of  the  aea. 
CompAra  Amm.  MAro.  xxir.  8,  with 
Zoaim.  uL  p.  178.9.— H.  C.  R.] 

'  Theophraatoa  fint  pointed  oat 
the  iaaufuracyof  thia  atatement  (Hiat. 
Plant,  it  9).  Sewiml  writon,  Am<mg 
th«*m  Larcher  and  BAhr,  hare  endc*. 
Tonrad  to  ahow  that  Herodotna  ia  pro- 
bably right  and  Th««aphraataa  wronff. 
Modem  timrellrra,  howerer,  aide  with 
the  natnraliat  againat  the  hiatoriaa. 
All  thai  ia  reqairnd  for  fnictifloatioo, 
th^  ten  oa,  ia,  that  the  pollen  from 
the  bloaaooM  of  the  male  palm  ahoold 
cone  into  contact  with  the  fruit  of  the 
female  palm  or  dat«>.trae.  To  aecura 
thia,  the  praotioe  of  which  Herodotna 
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apeaka  ia  atill  obaarred. 

'  Col.  Chcanej  and  Mr.  Layard, 
adopted  the  conjecture  of  Valla  (^mti- 
iriUv  tor  ^aiFtfci|Wt) ,  iipoak  of  the  qaan- 
titj  of  paJm-wine  brooi^ht  to  Babylon 
from  Armenia.  Bat  there  are  two  ob. 
joctiona  to  thia.  Babjlonia,  the  land  of 
datea,  woald  not  be  likely  to  import 
the  spiritooa  liqaor  which  can  be  dis- 
tilled  from  the  fniit ;  and  the  moon- 
tain  tract  of  Armenia  coald  not  pro- 
dtt(H)  it.  It  waa  no  doabt  tprape.vine 
that  Babylon  imported  from  the 
rpffinna  hiKhor  ap  the  rirer,  thoat^h 
porhap*  ficarc4*ly  from  Armenia,  which 
ifl  ton  cold  for  the  rine. 

fOrape  wine  is  now  brooicht  to 
Bnirhdaid  from  Kerkuk,  bat  not  from 
Armenia,  when*  the  rine  doea  not 
grow.— H.  C.  R] 

*  Boata  of  thia  kind,  clnaelr  reaem- 
bling  ooracloa,  are  repraaented  in  the 
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TorioaB  sizes,  some  larger,  some  emaller';  the  biggest  reach  as 
high  as  five  thousand  talents'  hurthen.  Each  vessel  has  a 
live  ass  on  board ;  those  of  lai^er  size  have  more  than  one. 
When  they  reach  Babylon,  the  cargo  is  landed  and  offered  for 
sale ;  after  which  the  men  break  up  their  boats,  sell  the  straw 
and  the  frames,  and  loading  their  asBes  with  the  skins,  set  off 
on  their  way  back  to  Armenia.  The  current  is  too  strong  to 
allow  a  boat  to  return  up-stream,  for  which  reason  they  make 
their  boats  of  skins  rather  than  wood.  On  their  return  to 
Armenia  they  build  fresh  boats  for  the  next  voyage. 

195.  The  dress  of  the  Babylonians  is  a  linen  tunic  reaching 
to  the  feet,  and  above  it  another  tunic  made  in  wool,  besides 
which  they  have  a  short  white  cloak  thrown  round  th^m,  and 
shoes  of  a  peculiar  fashion,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the 
Boeotians.  They  have  long  hair,  wear  ttLrbans  on  their  heads, 
and   anoint   their  whole  body  with  perfumes.*     Every  one 


NineTsh  scnlptnrw,  (ind  still  ply  on 
tlie  Euphntes.  "  The  Knfa,"  ws  read 
in  Ker  Porter,  "  U  of  close  milloio  work, 
well  coated  with  the  bitmniiioiu  snb- 
Btouce  of  the  conntiy — parfectly  ciren- 
lor,  it  reHemblee  s  lai^  bowl  on  the 
aarface  ot  the  atream."  (TraTela, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  2G0.)  Mr.  Layard  adds, 
that  these  boats  are  "  sometimeB 
covered  viih  ikim,  over  which  the 
bitumen  is  ameared."  {NinOTch,  Part 
II.  ch.  V.)  Col.  Cheaney  also  aaja 
(vol.  ii.  p.  640),  "In  m 


Snb.    (Fram  OiL  ChtncrO 
though  bnt  ntrel;  in  the  preaeot  day, 
the  buket-work  ii  covtrtd  wilh  Uathtr 
.   .  .  bat  the  oommon  method  ia  to 
oover  the  bottom  with  bitumen."   (CoL 


Bawlinaon,  however,  doobta  the  exist- 
enoe  of  "knfaa  antred  tcitk  ilsiui," 
which  he  has  never  aeen,  and  of  which 
he  haa  nSTer  beard,  on  either  riTer.) 
The  kufaa  are  aaed  chiefly  on  the  lower 
Tigria  and  Euphrates,  and  are  not 
ordinarily  broken  up,  being  too  Tain- 
able.  But  the  rafts  which  deaoend 
the  streams  from  Iheir  upper  portiooa, 
which  are  formed  of  wood  and  raeda 
supported  by  inflated  skina,  bm 
exactly  the  aame  fate  aa  the  boats  of 
Herodotoa.  "  When  tbe  isfta  hare 
been  unlonded  they  are  brokan  np, 
And  the  beams,  wood,  and  twigi  are 
aold  at  a  oonsideiable  profit.  .  .  .  Tbe 
skins  are  bronght  back  either  upon  the 
ahoalderv  of  the  raftmen,  or  upon 
donkejB,  to  Hosnl  or  Tekrit,  where 
the  men  employed  in  the  naTigation 
nanally  reside."  (Layard'a  Niiureh. 
Part  1.  oh.  liii.) 

*  The  dreaa  of  the  Babylooiana  ap- 
pears on  tbe  cylinders  to  be  B  qwoiea 
of  BooDoed  lobe,  leaohing  from  their 
neelcs  to  their  feet.  In  some  repre- 
aeutations  there  is  an  appettranoa  of  a 
garments ;  the  appec 
t  of  short  jacket  or 


cArriee  a  seal,*  and  a  walking-stick,  carved  at  the  top  into  the 
form  of  an  apple,  a  rose,  a  lily,  an  eagle,  or  sometfa^g 


lippat,  flnatood  lika  th*  nodar  rob*  or 
ppttioost.  This  would  •esm  to  be  the 
X>^AMr  or  abort  clink  of  Heindotu. 
The  loDK  petUoost  woold  be  hk  biMf 
w»<<p««iti  XIfhi.  The  upper  woollen 
tanio  nuj  be  hidden  bj  the  tippet 
or  x'^afUitr. 

The  hang  hair  of  the  Babfloniaiit  ii 
Trrj  eonapicaooa  OD  the  cjlioden.  It 
rilber  dep«nd>  in  lenfrthy  tT«aa9( 
whicb  Bkll  oTor  the  neok  ajDid  ihoatden, 


or  ia  gathered  into  what  leeiiu  a  olab 
behind.  There  ai«  Mreral  TarieUoa 
of  head^dreu  i  the  moat  luiul  are  a 
low  cap  or  turban,  fn>tn  which  two 
cnrred  honu  braikoh  ODt,  and  a  high 
crown  ta  mitre,  the  f^ipeai^noe  of 
which  is  Terj  remmrkahle.  It  ia  on- 
oertain  whioh  of  theae  ia  the  /ttrfm  of 
HetadotDa. 

The  wood-cnta  anoeied  will   illna. 
trate  the  aboie. 


sm_ 


Thry  are  roond.  frnm  half  ao  ini 
Ihnw  iarhM  in  lenicth  (the  Krorr 
hrintr  ahnvl  an  inch  Unit),  anil  ■ 
ofv  ihinl    of    an    inch     in    diam 


'  atone,  chalMdon/,  0071.  jaiipor,  aer- 
ppnline,  pjriloa,  Ao.  Thrj  are  hiillow, 
briiifT  pirrwd  frmn  end  to  md  i  rirher 
fur  the  parpoae  of  being  wum  ■tmng 
Dpoo  a  cord,  cr  pprhapa  tc  admit  a 
mrlal  aiia,  bj  mcana  of  which  thej 
wrre  mlled  apon  the  claj,  ao  as  to 
Irare  Ihcir  imprvuias  on  it.  (flr« 
IiSTard'a   Kinevch   ami    Babrloo,  pp. 

minae.) 

[  The  iDKTiptioo  on  the  cflinden  ia 
ni-aall;  the  name  of  the  ownn,  with 
that  nf  hi*  falbf»r,  aod  aa  cpithrt, 
Biirnifiing  Ib^  H>r*ant  of  ancb  nr  nich 
a  |c>d.  Ihr  dirinilj  bpitiK  nasiKl  who 
;    waaaoppisedtohBTapnwdedcKrerlho 
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similar;  •  for  it  is  not  their  habit  to  use  a  stick  withont  an 


196.  Of  their  onstoms,  whereof  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give 
an  account,  the  following  (which  I  understand  belongs  to  them 
in  common  with  the  niyrian  tribe  of  the  Eneti')  is  the  wisest 

wearei^B  birth,  and  to  hare  him  under  1   areCh»ld««nSoTthio,  Mdnot  AMyriui 

hM  protection.     In  almoat  STary  OMO  Semitic,  thonyh  when  mere  n«ne«  »nd 

—ara,   on   the    ojUnderB    found  at  epithete  ooour  it  ia  diffioult  to  dirtin- 

Hinereh—th3  language  and  oharaoter  |  guiah  batwean  them.— H.  C.  R.] 


Bibrloniui  Sdali.    (rroBi  lijuiL) 


<  upon  the  cylinders  the  Babf- 
loDiaDB  are  frequently,  but  not  invari- 
ably, represented  with  Btictg.  In  the 
AsByrian  Bculptures  the  offlcera  of  the 
ooort  haTe  always  Hticks,  oied  appa- 
rently aa  Btsrea  of  office.  The  heads 
of  these  are  often  elaborately  wrought. 
At  Peraepolis  the  officers  uf  the  Per- 
sian court  bear  aimilar  staTcs.  Oma- 
menta  of  the  nature  described  by 
Herodotua,  which  may  have  been  the 
beads  ot  waiking-aticks,  are  often 
found  among  the  ruins  of  the  Baby. 


1  The  Eneti  or  Heneti  are  the  nme 
with  the  TenetianB  of  latw  timea 
(LiT,  i,  1).  Aooording  to  (me  aoOMtnt 
they  came  to  Italy  with  Antenor  aft« 
the  fall  of  Troy,  and  were  Psrhlagrr 
nians.  Niebohr  thinks  they  could  wA 
have  been  Qlyrians,  or  Polybins  w^nld 
ha*e  noticed  the  fact  (Hist,  of  Borne, 
ml,  i.  p.  164,  Kngl.  Tr.),  and  conjec- 
tures that  there  were  Libnniiuii, 
quoting  Tiigi]  as  authority. 

IllTTlaa  peiKtnn  sIdib  siqaa  laUau  tstii ' 
R^u  i.tUiriHn«B."-^.n>.  L  M3-t. 
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b  mj  judgment.  Once  a  year  in  each  village  the  maidens  of 
age  to  many  were  collected  all  together  into  one  place ;  while 
the  man  stood  roond  them  in  a  circle.  Then  a  herald  caUed 
up  the  damsels  one  by  one,  and  offered  them  for  sale.  Hebegan 
with  the  most  beautiful.  When  she  was  sold  for  no  small 
sum  of  money,  he  offered  for  sale  the  one  who  came  next  to 
her  in  beauty.  All  of  them  were  sold  to  be  wives.  The 
richest  of  the  Babylonians  who  wished  to  wed  bid  against  each 
other  for  the  loveliest  maidens,  while  the  humbler  wife-seekers, 
who  were  indifferent  about  beauty,  took  the  more  homely 
damsels  with  marriage-portions.  For  the  custom  was  that 
when  the  herald  had  gone  through  the  whole  number  of  the 
beautiful  damsels,  he  should  then  call  up  the  ugliest — ^a 
^pple,  if  there  chanced  to  be  one — and  offer  her  to  the  men, 
asking  who  would  agree  to  take  her  with  the  smallest  marriage- 
portion.  And  the  man  who  offered  to  take  the  smaUest  sum 
had  her  assigned  to  him.  The  marriage-portions  were 
furnished  by  the  money  paid  for  the  beautiful  damsels,  and 
thus  the  fairer  maidens  portioned  out  the  uglier.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  man  of  his 
choice,  nor  might  any  one  carry  away  the  damsel  whom  he 
hsd  purchased  without  finding  bail  really  and  truly  to  make 
her  his  wife;  if,  however,  it  turned  out  that  they  did  not 
Agree,  the  money  might  be  paid  back.  All  who  liked  might 
come  even  from  distant  villages  and  bid  for  the  women.  This 
^as  the  best  of  all  their  customs,  but  it  has  now  fallen  into 
disuse.*  They  have  lately  hit  upon  a  very  different  plan  to 
^ve  their  maidens  from  violence,  and  prevent  their  being  torn 
from  them  and  carried  to  distant  cities,  which  is  to  bring  up 
their  daughters  to  be  courtesans.  This  is  now  done  by  all  the 
poorer  of  the  common  people,  who  since  the  conquest  have 


B«t  mmj  men  the  Libiiniiaiia  hftre  been 
*a  lUyrMtt  tribe  t  Scrrins  in  bti  com- 
■»«nt  on  the  peMnge  mj9  thnt  the 
^iB|r  of   the   VoDcdane  ni  thie  time 

M  UBaetos,  an  /fJynan. 

*  Whten    of    the    Aagwtna    n|pe 

VOL.  I. 


(8tr»bo,  xri.  p.  106R;  Ktc.  Dnnuuic. 
p.  162;  Orplli)  mention  thii  cnatom 
M  itiU  ezitttnfc  in  their  dnj.  The 
hitter  testimoojT,  comin|(  from  m 
nntive  of  DMUMcne,  ie  pnrticnkri/ 
mlnnble. 
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TREATMENT  OF  THE  SICK. 


Iteen  maltreated  by  their  lorda,  and  have  had  min  broaght 
apon  their  familieB. 

197.  The  following  cuBtom  seems  to  me  the  wiaest  of  their 
institutions  next  to  the  one  lately  praised.  They  have  no 
physicians,  bnt  when  a  man  is  ill,  they  lay  him  in  the  public 
sqnare,  and  the  passers-by  come  up  to  him,  and  if  they  have 
ever  had  his  disease  themselves,  or  have  known  any  one  irho 
has  suffered  from  it,  they  give  him  advice,  recommending  him 
to  do  whatever  they  fonnd  good  in  their  own  case,  or  in  the 
case  known  to  them ;  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  the  eiok 
man  in  silence  without  asking  him  what  hie  ailment  is. 

198.  They  bury  their  dead  in  honey,*  and  have  foneral 


'  Modem  reoocirclieB  show  two  modes 

of  boriBl  to  have  previuled  in  ancient 
Btkb;lonia.  Ordinarily  the  bodies  seem 
to  hATO  been  oompreHsed  into  urns  and 
baked,  or  bnmt.  Thoasauda  of  fnnoral 
nma  itre  foond  on  the  sitoB  of  the  an- 
cient citiea.  Coffiua  are  also  fuand, 
but  rarely.    Tbuse  ore  occasionally  of 


wood  (Bich'a  First  Memoir,  pp.  91-8), 
but  in  gooeral  of  the  same  kiiid 
of  pottery  00  the  Qme-  SpccmieEia 
brought  from  Warka  may  be  seen 
ill  tbe  BHtiflh  Miuenm ;  they  resem- 
ble in  shape  the  Egyptian  mnmmy- 
casea.  Theae  coffins  might  hare  been 
Glled  with  hunoy,  bat  thay  are  thoaght 
to  Iwlong  to  a  oomparatiTely  rsoent 

[So  many  racea  have  anccesiriToly 
inhabited  Babylonia,  and  made  use 
in  Bocceaaion  of  the  same  oemeterie*, 
that  there  is  Bome  diffirmlty  in  asoer- 
taining  to  what  particular  age  and 
nation  the  variona  modes  of  ■epoltDre 


B*b]>k«UD  OolOn  and  LI 

that  hare  been  met  with  belonged. 
The    burial  .pi  acea,    however,   of   the 

Enitire  Hamite  Chaldsana  have 
n  carefully  examinod  by  Hr. 
Taylor,  and  well  described  by  him  in 
his  two  papers  on  Mugbeir  and  Abn- 
Shahrein  in  the  Journal  of  tbe  Aaiatio 


Society  (vol.  xr.  part  ii.).  In  these 
burial -plaoea  the  skeletons  are  somA. 
times  foand  laid  out  in  brick  Tsnlt^ 
bnt  more  generally  repodng  on  a 
small  brick  platrunn,  with  a  potterf 
cover  orer  them,  very  like  a  modern 
dish.ooTer.    Some  of  Uum  oorm  an 
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lAmentatioiis  like  the  Egyptians.  When  ft  Babyloaian  has 
consorted  with  hia  wife,  he  sits  dova  before  a  censer  of  bamiDg 
incense,  and  the  woman  sits  opposite  to  him.  At  dawn  of 
day  they  wash  ;  for  till  they  are  washed  they  will  not  tooch 
any  of  their  common  vessels.  This  practice  is  observed  also 
by  iite  Arabians. 

199.  The  Babylonians  have  one  most  shameful  custom. 
Every  woman  bom  in  the  conntry  must  once  in  her  life  go  and 
sit  down  in  the  precinct  of  Venus,  and  there  consort  with  a 
Granger.  Many  of  the  wealthier  sort,  who  are  too  proad  to 
mix  with  the  others,  drive  in  covered  carriages  to  the  precinct, 
followed  by  a  goodly  train  of  attendants,  and  there  take  their 
station.  But  the  larger  number  seat  ihemBelves  within  the 
boly  enclosure  with  wreaths  of  string  about  their  heads, — and 
here  there  is  always  a  gront  crowd,  some  coming  and  others 


miw    fn    the    Dritinh    Uo-pntn.      The  ;    tfta  to  hsTe  bwn  nurd  for  flHinsiy 

n-Obi  (fom   Wnrku,    fif  unva   bI»«"I  bnrinl,  »nil    which  krt>  to  bo  fnond  in 

pi<«l»r_r.   and   nhBiiod    likn   ■    iil>|>|>rr-  hnn<lml>  nf  lh<iu«uiila  in  pxrj  Babj- 

balh  (rpprnpnin)  on  |iri«riiiti«  pni^l.  I'inian  min,  mrp.  I  bpl"'Ti>.  cif  kIB  ■«<■', 

b-linifnl  (irobntily  lo  tli<- (.'hnl'licnn*  lit  rnmi    tha    mrlii-nt    ChnMxui      timi  ■ 

the-  I'tnbian  tur,  Ihf  Hiiunii  in  trbet  '    ilnwn  to  the  Arab  ninqaivl.      Aihci 

of  kB  fnlin'lj'  ilitli'n'nl  rhnraripr  Inim  '    il    ii  f&r  iimtp  n>iul  to  mn-t  with  ■ 

the   fl(rurp«  iin  Ihf    kniui'ii'  prlin-W.  -liol"t<in      cTnijin^iu-d     into    >     nDBll 

H«k,    Tha  toucntljftn,  »(nuii.  ii1i:''li  *puKf,  bat  wiiii  ihc  butmkad  craoiani 
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going ;  lines  of  cord  mark  oat  paths  in  all  directioDS  among 
the  women,  and  the  strangers  pass  along  them  to  make  their 
choice.  A  woman  who  has  once  taken  her  seat  is  not  allowed 
to  return  home  till  one  of  the  strangers  throws  a  silTer  coin 
into  her  lap,  and  takes  her  with  him  beyond  the  hoi;  groond. 
When  he  throws  the  coin  he  says  these  words — "  The  goddess 
Mylitta  prosper  thee."  (Tenos  is  called  Mylitta  by  the 
AflByrianB.)  The  Bilver  coin  may  be  of  any  size ;  it  cannot  be 
refused,  for  that  is  forbidden  by  the  law,  since  once  thrown  it 
is  sacred.  The  woman  goes  with  the  first  man  who  throws 
her  money,  and  rejects  no  one.  When  she  has  gone  with 
him,  and  bo  satisfied  the  goddess,  she  returns  home,  and  from 
that  time  forth  no  gift,  however  great,  will  prevail  with  her. 
Sach  of  the  women  as  are  tall  and  beaatifol  are  soon  released. 


Dncatoined ;  and  in  all  Bach  oases  as 
luve  fallen  under  my  personal  ob- 
■emtioD,  I  hare  foDnd  the  month  of 
the  jar  much  too  narrow  to  admit  of 
the  poasibilit;  of  Che  oiBoinn:)  pasaing 
in  or  out ;  so  that  either  the  cla;  jar 
muit  have  been  moulded  over  the 
oorpse,  and  then  baked,  irhioh  wonld 
acoonnt  for  (he  ashes  inside,  or  the 
Deck  of  the  jar  must  at  an;  rate  hare 


been  added  snbsequentlj  to  tbe  other 


B  of 


In   ( 


joined  together  bj  bitn< 
.  admit  of  the  oorpae  beii^ 
laid  at  full  len^  instead  of  t/eisg 
oompressed  into  a  small  compass,  with 
the  kneea  resting  on  the  ahonlden. 
The  wooden  ooffina  ofaeerred  bj  Bkh 
mnst  hare  been  of  th»  KobHDDiedan 
period.— H.  C.  B.] 


Ohap.  199-202. 
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but  others  who  are  ugly  have  to  stay  a  long  time  before  they 
can  fulfil  the  law.  Some  have  waited  three  or  four  years  in 
the  precinct.^  A  custom  very  much  like  this  is  found  also  in 
certain  parts  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 

200.  Such  are  the  customs  of  the  Babylonians  generally. 
There  are  likewise  three  tribes  among  them  who  eat  nothing 
but  fish.'  These  are  caught  and  dried  in  the  sun,  after  which 
they  are  brayed  in  a  mortar,  and  strained  through  a  linen 
sieve.  Some  prefer  to  make  cakes  of  this  material,  while 
others  bake  it  into  a  kind  of  bread. 

201.  When  Gyrus  had  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, he  conceived  the  desire  of  bringing  the  MassagetsB 
under  his  dominion.  Now  the  Massagetad  are  said  to  be  a 
great  and  warlike  nation,  dwelling  eastward,  toward  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  beyond  the  river  Arazes,  and  opposite 
the  Issedonians.^  By  many  they  are  regarded  as  a  Scythian 
race.* 

202.  As  for  the  Araxes,  it  is,  according  to  some  accounts, 
larger,  according  to  others  smaller,  than  the  Ister  (Danube). 
It  has  islands  in  it,  many  of  which  are  said  to  be  equal  in  size 
to  Lesbos.      The  men  who  inhabit  them   feed  during  the 


1  ThiB  unhallowed  castom  is  men- 
tioned among  the  abominationa  of  the 
religion  of  the  Babylonians  in  the  book 
of  Barach  (yi.  43):— "The  women 
also  with  oordfl  abont  them,  sitting  in 
the  ways,  bom  bran  for  perfume ;  bat 
if  any  of  them,  drawn  by  some  that 
passeth  by,  lie  with  him,  she  reproaohes 
her  fellow,  that  she  was  not  thonght 
as  worthy  as  herself,  nor  her  oord 
broken."  Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  (xyi. 
p.  1058). 

*  The  inhabitants  of  the  marshes  in 
lower  Babylonia,  against  whom  the 
Assyrian  king^  so  often  make  war 
(Layard's  Monuments  of  Ninereh,  2nd 
series,  plates  25,  27, 28),  are  probably 
intended :  but  it  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  fish  formed  really  at  any  time 
their  sole  food.  The  marshes  must 
always  have  abounded  with  water- 
fowl, and  they  now  support,  besides, 


▼ast  herds  of  buffaloes,  which  form  the 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  (see 
Mr.  liayard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
ch.  xziv.  pp.  558, 554). 

*  The  Issedonians  are  mentioned  re- 
peatedly in  Book  ir.  Their  seats  are 
not  very  distinctly  marked.  They  lie 
east  of  the  Argippieans  (iv.  25)  and 
Bouthofthe  Arimaspi  (ib.27).  Bennell 
supposes  them  to  have  occupied  the 
tract  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the 
Eleuthes  or  Galmuck  Tatars. 

^  Herodotus  himself  admits  that  the 
dress  and  mode  of  life  of  both  nations 
were  the  same.  Dr.  Donaldson  brings 
an  etymological  argument  in  support 
of  the  identity  (Yarronianus,  p.  29). 
According  to  him  the  word  Soyth  is 
another  form  of  Goth,  and  the  Masaa- 
getsB,  ThyssagetsB,  Ac.  are  branches 
of  the  Ghothic  nation,  Massa-GothSy 
Thyssa-Goths,  Ac 
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summer  on  roots  of  all  kinds,  which  they  dig  out  of  the  gromid, 
while  they  store  up  the  fruits,  which  they  gather  from  the 
trees  at  the  fitting  season,  to  serve  them  as  food  in  the  winter- 
time. Besides  the  trees  whose  fruit  they  gather  for  this 
purpose,  they  have  also  a  tree  which  bears  the  strangest 
produce.  When  they  are  met  together  in  companies  they 
throw  some  of  it  upon  the  fire  round  which  they  are  sitting, 
and  presently,  by  the  mere  smell  of  the  fumes  which  it  gives 
out  in  burning,  they  grow  drunk,  as  the  Greeks  do  with  wine. 
More  of  the  fruit  is  then  thrown  on  the  fire,  and,  their 
drunkenness  increasing,  they  often  jump  up  and  begin  to 
dance  and  sing.  Such  is  the  account  which  I  have  heard  of 
this  people. 

The  river  Araxes,  like  the  Gyndes,  which  Cyrus  dispersed 
into  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels,  has  its  source  in  the 
country  of  the  Matienians.  It  has  forty  mouths,  whereof  all, 
except  one,  end  in  bogs  and  swamps.  These  bogs  and  swamps 
are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  who  feed  on  raw 
fish,  and  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of  seals.  The 
other  mouth  of  the  river  flows  with  a  clear  course  into  the 
Caspian  Sea.^ 


^  The  geographical  knowledge  of 
Herodotus  seems  to  be  nowhere  so 
mach  at  fault  as  in  his  acoonnt  of  this 
river.  He  appears  to  have  oonfased 
together  the  information  whioh  had 
reached  him  oonceming  two  or  three 
distinct  streams.  The  Araxes,  which 
rises  in  the  Maiienian  monntains, 
whence  the  Oyndes  flows,  can  only  be 
the  modern  Aras,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Armenian  monntaiH-noige  near 
Erzeromni  and  nmning  eastward  joins 
the  Kor  near  its  month,  and  falls  into 
the  Caspian  on  the  west.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Arazes,  whioh  separates  the 
country  of  the  Massagetso  (who  dwelt 
to  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  oh.  204) 
from  the  empire  of  Cyras,  would  seem 
to  be  either  the  Jazartes  (the  modem 
Syhun)  or  the  Oxus  (Jyhun).  The 
number  of    mouths    and   great   size 


of  the  islands  correspond  best  with 
the  former  stream,  while  tbe  division 
into  separate  channels,  and  the  passage 
of  one  branch  into  the  Caspian,  agrees 
strictly  with  the  former  state  of  the 
Jyhun  river.     (Infra,  Essay  iz.  §  8.) 

To  increase  the  perplexity,  we  are 
told  (iv.  11)  that  when  the  Hassagetas 
dispossessed  the  Scythians  of  this  tnct 
east  of  the  Caspian,  the  latter  people 
"  crossed  the  Araxes,  and  entered  the 
land  of  Cimmeria,"  where  the  Wolga 
seems  to  be  intended.  (See  Wessel' 
ing  ad  loc.)  Probably  the  name  Atas 
(Rha)  was  given  by  the  natives  to  all, 
or  most,  of  these  streams,  and  Hero- 
dotus was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  general  geography  to  per- 
ceive that  difierent  rivers  must  be 
intended. 
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208.  The  Caspian  is  a  sea  by  itself,  having  no  connection 
•with  any  other.®  The  sea  frequented  by  the  Greeks,  that 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  which  is  called  the  Atlantic, 
and  also  the  Erythraaan,  are  all  one  and  the  same  sea.  But 
the  Caspian  is  a  distinct  sea,  lying  by  itself,  in  length  fifteen 
days'  voyage  with  a  row-boat,  in  breadth,  at  the  broadest  part, 
eight  days'  voyage.^  Along  its  western  shore  runs  the  chain 
of  the  Caucasus,  the  most  extensive  and  loftiest  of  all 
mountain-ranges.®  Many  and  various  are  the  tribes  by  which 
it  is  inhabited,  most  of  whom  live  entirely  on  the  wild  fruits 
of  the  forest.  In  these  forests  certain  trees  are  said  to  grow, 
from  the  leaves  of  which,  pounded  and  mixed  with  water,  the 
inhabitants  make  a  dye,  wherewith  they  paint  upon  their 
clothes  the  figures  of  animals ;  and  the  figures  so  impressed 
never  wash  out,  but  last  as  though  they  had  been  inwoven  in 
the  cloth  from  the  first,  and  wear  as  long  as  the  garment. 


*  Here  the  geographical  knowledge 
of  Herodotus  was  mach  in  advance  of 
his  age.  Eratosthenes,  Strabo,  Pom- 
ponins  Mela,  and  Pliny  all  belieyed 
that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected 
with  the  Northern  Ocean  by  a  long  and 
narrow  golf.  False  information  re. 
ceived  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests seems  to  have  made  geographi- 
cal  knowledge  retrograde.  It  was 
reserred  for  Ptolemy  to  restore  the 
Caspian  to  its  true  position  of  an  in- 
Icmd  sea. 

7  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact 
comparison  between  the  actnal  size  of 
the  Caspian  and  the  estimate  of  Hero- 
dotus,  since  we  do  not  know  what  dis- 
tance he  intends  by  the  day's  voyage 
of  a  row.hoat  No  light  is  thrown  on 
this  by  his  estimate  of  the  rate  of 
saHing  vessels  (iv.  86). 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  compare 
the  proportions.  Let  it  then  be  ob- 
served that  Herodotus  makes  the 
length  a  little  less  than  donble  of  the 
ffreatest  breadth.  He  is  careful  to  say 
the  greatest^  not  the  average  breadth 
(rp  tbpvrdrii  iirrl  avr^  imniis).  Now 
in  point  of  fact  the  Caspian  is  750 


miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
abont  400  miles  across  in  the  broadest 
part  from  east  to  west.  These  num- 
bers, which  are  certainly  near  the 
truth,  are  exactly  in  the  proxwrtion 
given  by  Herodotus  of  16  to  8.  There 
seems  to  be  great  reason,  therefore, 
to  question  the  conclusions  of  Bredow 
and  others,  who  suppose  that  Hero- 
dotus measmred  the  length  of  the 
Caspian  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
breadth  from  north  to  south,  and  was 
right  in  doing  so,  since  the  Sea  of  Aral 
formed  a  part  of  the  Caspian  in  ancient 
times.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
the  sea  had  so  entirely  altered  its 
shape,  and  yet  preserved  exactly  the 
proportions  of  its  ancient  bed. 

^  This  was  true  within  the  limits  of 
our  author's  geographical  knowledge. 
Peaks  in  the  Caucasus  attain  the 
height  of  17,000  feet.  Neither  in 
Taurus,  nor  in  2Sagros,  nor  in  any  of 
the  European  Alps  is  the  elevation  so 
great.  Herodotus  was  ignorant  of  the 
Himalaya,  and  even  of  the  range 
south  of  the  Caspian,  where  Mount 
Demavend  rises  to  a  height  exceeding 
20,000  feet. 
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204.  On  the  vest  then,  aa  I  have  eaid,  the  Caspian  Sea  ia 
boonded  by  the  range  of  CaaoasiiB.  On  the  east  it  is  foIloiFed 
by  a  vast  plain,  stretching  oat  interminably  before  the  eye,' 
the  greater  portion  of  which  is  possessed  by  those  Massagetc, 
HgainBt  whom  Cyras  was  now  so  anxious  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion. Many  strong  motives  weighed  with  him  and  urged  him 
on — hifl  birth  especially,  which  seemed  something  more  than 
human,  and  his  good  fortune  in  all  bis  former  wars,  wherein 
be  bad  always  found,  that  against  what  conntiry  eoerer  he 
tamed  his  arms,  it  was  impossible  for  that  people  to  escape. 

205.  At  this  time  the  Massagets  were  ruled  by  a  queen, 
named  Tomyris,  who  at  the  death  of  her  hnsband,  the  late 
king,  had  momited  the  throne.  To  her  Cyrus  sent  ambas- 
sadors, with  inetructionB  to  court  her  on  his  part,  pretending 
that  he  wished  to  take  her  to  wife.  Tomyris,  however,  aware 
that  it  was  her  kingdom,  and  not  herself,  that  he  courted, 
forbade  the  men  to  approach.  Gyrus,  therefore,  finding  that 
he  did  not  advance  bis  designs  by  this  deceit,  marched  towards 
the  Araxes,  and  openly  displaying  his  hostile  intentions,  set 
to  work  to  construct  a  bridge  on  which  his  army  might  croes 
the  river,  snd  began  building  towers  upon  the  boats  which  were 
to  be  used  in  the  passage. 

206.  While  the  Persian  leader  was  occupied  in  these  labours, 
Tomyris  sent  a  herald  to  him,  who  said,  "  King  of  the  Medee, 
cease  to  press  this  enterprise,  for  tbou  canst  not  know  if  what 
thou  art  doing  will  be  of  real  advantage  to  thee.  Be  contoit 
to  rule  in  peace  thy  own  kingdom,  and  bear  to  see  us  reign 
over  the  countries  that  are  ours  to  govern.  As,  however,  I 
know  thou  wilt  not  choose  to  hearken  to  this  coonael,  since 
there  ia  nothing  tbou  less  desirest  than  peace  and  quietneBS, 
come  now,  if  thou  art  so  mightily  desirous  of  meeting  the 
Maseagetn  in  arms,  leave  thy  uselesa  toil  of  bridge-making ; 

lays'  march  from  the  river  bank,  and  do 
th  thy  soldiers ;  or,  if  thon  likeat  better  to 

m,  Kiailkoiuii,  Ac.,  tbe  must  cootlkem  porlko  of  tha 
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giTe  QB  battle  on  thy  side  the  stream,  retire  thyself  an  equal 
distance/'  Cyrus,  on  this  offer,  called  together  the  chiefs  of 
the  Persians,  and  laid  the  matter  before  them,  requesting 
them  to  advise  him  what  he  should  do.  All  the  votes  were  in 
favour  of  his  letting  Tomyris  cross  the  stream,  and  giving 
battle  on  Persian  ground. 

207.  But  CroBsus  the  Lydian,  who  was  present  at  the 
meeting  of  the  chieCB,  disapproved  of  this  advice ;  he  therefore 
rose,  and  thus  delivered  his  sentiments  in  opposition  to  it : 
"Oh!  my  king  I  I  promised  thee  long  since,  that,  as  Jove  had 
given  me  into  thy  hands,  I  would,  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
avert  impending  danger  from  thy  house.    Alas!   my  own 
sufferings,  by  their  very  bitterness,  have  taught  me  to  be 
keen-sighted  of  dangers.    If  thou  deemest  thyself  an  immortal, 
and  thine  army  an  army  of  immortals,  my  counsel  will  doubt- 
less be  thrown  away  upon  thee.    But  if  thou  feelest  thyself  to 
be  a  man,  and  a  ruler  of  men,  lay  this  first  to  heart,  that  there 
is  a  wheel  on  which  the  affairs  of  men  revolve,  and  that  its 
movement  forbids  the  same  to  be  always  fortunate.    Now  con- 
cerning the  matter  in  hand,  my*judgment  runs  counter  to  the 
judgment  of  thy  other  counsellors.   For  if  thou  agreest  to  give 
the  enemy  entrance  into  thy  country,  consider  what  risk  is 
nm !  Lose  the  battle,  and  therewith  thy  whole  kingdom  is  lost. 
For  assuredly,  the  Massagets,  if  they  win  the  fight,  will  not 
return  to  their  homes,  but  will  push  forward  against  the  states 
of  thy  empire.    Or  if  thou  gainest  the  battle,  why,  then  thou 
gainest  far  less  than  if  thou  wert  across  the  stream,  where  thou 
mightest  follow  up  thy  victory.    For  against  thy  loss,  if  they 
defeat  thee  on  thine  own  ground,  must  be  set  theirs  in  like 
<^a8e.    Rout  their  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  thou 
nuiyest  push  at  once  into  the  heart  of  their  country.    More- 
over, were  it   not  disgrace  intolerable  for  Cyrus  the  son  of 
Cambyses  to  retire  before  and  yield  ground  to  a  woman  ?    My 
counsel  therefore  is,  that  we  cross  the  stream,  and  pushing 
forward  as  far  as  they  shall  fall  back,  then  seek  to  get  the 
Mier  of  them  by  stratagem.    I  am  told  they  are  unacquainted 
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frith  the  good  things  on  which  the  Persians  live,  and  hare 
never  tasted  the  great  deUghts  of  life.  Let  ns  then  prepare  a 
feast  for  them  in  our  camp  ;  let  sheep  be  slaughtered  vithoot 
stint,  and  the  winecnps  be  filled  fnll  of  noble  liqaor,  and  let 
all  manner  of  dishes  be  prepared :  then  leaving  behind  us  our 
worst  troops,  let  as  fall  back  towards  the  hver.  Unless  I 
very  mnch  mistake,  when  they  see  the  good  lajte  sent  oni,  they 
will  forget  all  else  tmd  fall  to.  Then  it  will  remain  for  as  to 
do  our  parts  manfolly." 

208.  Cyrus,  when  the  two  plans  were  thus  placed  in 
contrast  before  him,  changed  his  mind,  and  preferring  the 
advice  which  Crcesas  had  given,  returned  for  answer  to 
Tomyris,  that  she  shonld  retire,  and  that  be  would  cross  the 
stream.  She  therefore  retired,  as  she  had  engaged ;  and 
Cyrus,  giving  Croesus  into  the  care  of  his  son  Cambyses 
(whom  he  had  appointed  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne), 
with  strict  charge  to  pay  him  all  respect  and  treat  him  well, 
if  the  expedition  failed  of  success;  and  sending  them  both 
back  to  Persia,  crossed  the  river  with  his  army. 

209.  The  first  night  after  the  passage,  as  he  slept  in  the 
enemy's  country,  a  vision  appeared  to  him.  He  seemed  to 
see  in  his  sleep  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Hystaspes,  'with  wings 
upon  his  shoulders,  shadowing  with  the  one  wing  Asia,  and 
Europe  with  the  other.  Now  Hystaspes,  the  son  of  Arsamee, 
was  of  the  race  of  the  Achfemenide,^  and  his  eldest  son, 
Danus,  was  at  that  time  scarce  twenty  years  old;  wherefore, 
not  being  of  age  to  go  to  the  wars,  he  had  remained  behind 
in  Persia.  When  Cyrus  woke  from  his  sleep,  and  turned  the 
vision  over  in  his  mind,  it  seemed  to  him  no  light  matter. 
He  therefore  sent  for  Hystaspes,  and  taking  him  aside  said, 
"Hystaspes,  thy  son  is  discovered  to  be  plotting  against  me 
and  my  crown.    I  will  tell  thee  how  I  know  it  so  certainly. 

u,  I  was  BOD  of  HTstaspes  (VuhUopa)  and 
17  gi*Dd«On  of  AmiDM  (ArHhinis).  He 
ns      traced  his  deaoent  thrunfth  four  ancea- 

Ds  !   toTB  to  AotuamenM  (HakhfaiMuiiah). 
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The  gods  watch  over  my  safetyi  and  warn  me  beforehand  of 
every  danger.  Now  last  night,  as  I  lay  m  my  bed,  I  saw  in  a 
vision  the  eldest  of  thy  sons  with  wings  upon  his  shoulders, 
shadowing  with  the  one  wing  Asia,  and  Europe  with  the  other. 
From  this  it  is  certain,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  that  he  is 
engaged  in  some  plot  against  me.  Betum  thou  then  at  once 
to  Persia,  and  be  sure,  when  I  come  back  from  conquering  the 
Massagets,  to  have  thy  son  ready  to  produce  before  me,  that 
I  may  examine  him.'* 

210.  Thus  Cyrus  spoke,  in  the  belief  that  he  was  plotted 
against  by  Darius ;  but  he  missed  the  true  meaning  of  the 
ciream,  which  was  sent  by  God  to  forewarn  him,  that  he  was 
to  die  then  and  there,  and  that  his  kingdom  was  to  fall  at  last 
to  Darius. 

Hystaspes  made  answer  to  Cyrus  in  these  words : — *'  Heaven 
forbid,  sire,  that  there  should  be  a  Persian  living  who  would 
plot  against  thee!  U  such  an  one  there  be,  may  a  speedy 
death  overtake  him !  Thou  foundest  the  Persians  a  race  of 
hiaves,  thou  hast  made  them  free  men :  thou  fotmdest  them 
subject  to  others,  thou  hast  made  them  lords  of  all.  If  a 
vision  has  announced  that  my  son  is  practising  against  thee, 
lo,  I  resign  him  into  thy  hands  to  deal  with  as  thou  wilt." 
Hystaspes,  when  he  had  thus  answered,  recrossed  the  Araxes 
and  hastened  back  to  Persia,  to  keep  a  watch  on  his  son 
Darius. 

211.  Meanwhile  Cyrus,  having  advanced  a  day*s  march 
from  the  river,  did  as  Croesus  had  advised  him,  and,  leaving 
the  worthless  portion  of  his  army  in  the  camp,  drew  off  with 
his  good  troops  towards  the  river.  Soon  afterwards  a  detaoh* 
ment  of  the  Massagetie,  one-third  of  their  entire  army,  led  by 
Spargapises,*  son  of  the  queen  Tomyris,  coining  up,  fell  upon 


*  Tha  idcvUty  of  this  name  with  the  .    tion  of    the    word   (STarga,  piU)  in 

*'  flpMirapttiMM/*  menticined  m  a  Scy*  remnrkablo. 

thiaa  king  in  book  ir.  (ch.  7H),  ig  of  [The  Arian  etjmologr  it  porhaps 

importance  towards  det4<nniniDK  the  more  apiiaront   than  rvol.     At  lea^t 

rtlwic  family  to  which  the  Ma«Ha|rot»  "  Ilparon    lather "- -which   woald   bo 

are  to  beaatif^ncd.    The  Arian  dohra*  the  meaning  of  the  name  in  Sanacrit 
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the  body  which  had  been  left  behind  by  CyroB,  and  on  thdr 
resistance  put  them  to  the  sword.  Then,  seeing  the  banqiiet 
prepared,  they  sat  down  and  began  to  feast.  When  they  had 
eaten  and  drunk  their  fill,  and  were  now  sunk  in  sleep,  the 
Persians  under  Gyrus  arrived,  slaughtered  a  great  multitude, 
and  made  even  a  larger  number  prisoners.  Among  these  last 
was  Spargapises  himself. 

212.  When  Tomyris  heard  what  had  befallen  her  son  and 
her  army,  she  sent  a  herald  to  Gyrus,  who  thus  addressed  the 
conqueror : — "  Thou  bloodthirsty  Cyrus,  pride  not  thyself  on 
this  poor  success:  it  was  the  grape-juice — ^which,  when  ye 
drink  it,  makes  you  so  mad,  and  as  ye  swallow  it  down  brings 
up  to  your  lips  such  bold  and  wicked  words — ^it  was  this  poison 
wherewith  thou  didst  ensnare  my  child,  and  so  overcamest 
him,  not  in  fair  open  fight.  Now  hearken  what  I  advise,  and 
be  sure  I  advise  thee  for  thy  good.  Restore  my  son  to  me 
and  get  thee  &om  the  land  unharmed,  triumphant  over  a  third 
part  of  the  host  of  the  MassagetsB.  Befuse,  and  I  swear  by 
the  sun,  the  sovereign  lord  of  the  MassagetsB,  bloodthirsty  as 
thou  art,  I  will  give  thee  thy  fiU  of  blood." 

218.  To  the  words  of  this  message  Cyrus  paid  no  manner  of 
regard.  As  for  Spargapises,  the  son  of  the  queen,  when  the 
wine  went  off,  and  he  saw  the  extent  of  his  calamity,  he  made 
request  to  Cyrus  to  release  him  from  his  bonds ;  then,  when 
his  prayer  was  granted,  and  the  fetters  were  taken  from  his 
limbs,  as  soon  as  his  hands  were  free,  he  destroyed  himself. 

214.  Tomyris,  when  she  found  that  Cyrus  paid  no  heed  to 
her  advice,  collected  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom,  and  gave 
him  battle.  Of  all  the  combats  in  which  the  barbarians  have 
engaged  among  themselves,  I  reckon  this  to  have  been  the 
fiercest.  The  following,  as  I  understand,  was  the  manner  of 
it : — First,  the  two  armies  stood  apart  and  shot  their  arrows  at 


— ^ifl  an  nnfiatiBfactorj  oompoimd. 
And,  bemdes,  the  «v  of  the  Sanscrit 
inrariably  changes  to  an  aspirate  or 
guttnral  in  the  Zend,  Fenian,  and 


other  cognate  dialects — Morya  in  fsct 
becoming  Hhtrnq  or  yomg^  as  in  the 
famous  yafk^dts  or  Paradise  <A  PeraiaB 
romance. — H.  G.  B.] 
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each  other ;  then,  when  their  qniyers  were  empty,  they  closed 
and  fought  hand-to-hand  with  lances  and  daggers ;  and  thus 
they  continued  fighting  for  a  length  of  time,  neither  choosing 
to  give  ground.  At  length  the  MassagetsB  prevailed.  The 
greater  part  of  the  army  of  the  Persians  was  destroyed,  and 
Cyrus  himself  fell,  after  reigning  nine  and  twenty  years. 
Search  was  made  among  the  slain  by  order  of  the  queen  for 
the  body  of  Cyrus,  and  when  it  was  foimd  she  took  a  skin, 
and,  filling  it  full  of  human  blood,  she  dipped  the  head  of 
Cyrus  in. the  gore,  saying,  as  she  thus  insulted  the  corse,  "  I 
live  and  have  conquered  thee  in  fight,  and  yet  by  thee  am  I 
ruined,  for  thou  tookest  my  son  with  guile ;  but  thus  I  make 
good  my  threat,  and  give  thee  thy  fill  of  blood."  Of  the  many 
different  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  this 
which  I  have  followed  appears  to  me  most  worthy  of  credit.* 


*  It  mtkj  be  qneetioned  whether  the 
account,  which  oat  of  many  seemed  to 
our  anthor  most  worthy  of  credit,  was 
ever  really  the  most  credible.  Unwit- 
tingly Herodotns  was  drawn  towards 
the  most  romantic  and  poetic  yersion 
of  each  story,  and  what  he  admired 
most  seemed  to  him  the  likeliest  to 
be  tme.  There  is  no  insincerity  or 
pretence  in  this.  In  real  good  faith 
he  adopts  the  most  perfectly  poetic 
tale  or  legend.  He  does  not,  like 
Livy,  knowingly  falsify  history. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  mat- 
ter of  the  death  of  Gyms,  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  his  tomb  at  FlasargadsB, 
Touched  for  by  Aristobulus,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Alexander  (much  better 
reported  by  Arrian,  vi.  29,  than  by 
Strabo,  xv.  p.  1086),  seems  oonclusiye 
against  the  historic  truth  of  the  narra- 
tiye  of  Herodotus.  Larcher*s  supposi- 
tion that  the  tomb  at  Pasargadse  was 
a  cenotaph  (Histoire  d*H^rod.,  toI.  i. 
p.  509)  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 
relation  in  Arrian,  where  we  hear  not  * 
only  of  the  gold  sarcophagus,  but  of 
the  body  also,  whereof,  after  the  tomb 
had  been  violated,  Aristobulus  himself 
collected  and  interred  the  remains. 
The  inscription  too  ("Jam  Cyrus,  the 


spn  of  Cambyses,  who  founded  the 
empire  of  the  Persians,  and  ruled  over 
Asia.  Grudge  me  not  then  this 
monument ")  could  scarcely  have  been 
placed  on  a  cenotaph.  There  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  body  of 
Cyrus  was  interred  in  the  tomb  de- 
scribed, after  Aristobulus,  in  Arrian. 

Acc<nding  to  Xenophon,  Cyrus  died 
peacefully  in  his  bed  (Cyrop.  viii.  vii.); 
according  to  Ctesias,  he  was  sererely 
wounded  in  a  battle  which  he  fought 
with  the  Derbices,  and  died  in  camp 
of  his  wounds  (Persic.  Excerpt.  §  6-8). 
Of  these  two  authors,  Ctesias,  perhaps, 
is  the  less  untrustworthy.  On  his 
authority,  conjoined  with  thftt  of  Heio« 
dotus,  it  may  be  considered   certain, 

1.  That  Cyrus  did  a  riolent  death ;  and 

2.  That  he  receiyed  his  death-wound 
in  fight ;  but  ag^nst  what  enemy 
must  continue  a  doubtful  point. 

Thei*e  is  much  reason  to  belieye  that 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  still  exists  at  Murg- 
Avh,  the  ancient  Pasargadas.  On  a 
square  base,  composed  of  immense 
blocks  of  beautiful  white  marble,  rising 
in  steps,  stands  a  structure  so  closely 
resembling  the  description  of  Arrian, 
that  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  doubt 
its  being  the  tomb  which  in  Alexander's 
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DRESS  AND  CDSTOHS  OF  THE  HASSAGETf. 


215.  In  their  dresa  and  mode  of  liviiig  the  MasBftgetK 
reeemhie  the  Scythians.  They  fight  both  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  neither  method  is  strange  to  them :  they  nse  bows 
and  lances,  but  their  favoarite  weapon  is  the  batUe-aie.* 
Their  arms  are  all  either  of  gold  or  brass.     For  their  Bpear- 


time  conlRined  the  body  of  Cyms.  It 
fs  a.  qa&drangiilar  hoase,  or  rather 
chamber,  bullC  of  hii|;e  blocks  of 
marble,  5  feet  thick,  which  are  shaped 
at  the  top  into  a  sloping  roof.  Inter- 
nally tbe  clianiber  ih  10  feet  long, 
7  Hide,  and  8  hi^h.  Tboro  are  holes 
in  tbs  marble  fliKir,  which  eeem  to 
have  admitted  the  fastenings  of  a 
HU'copha^ros.  Tbe  tomb  stands  id  au 
area  marked  oot  bj  pillars,  whereon 
occurs  repeatedly  the  inacriptioa 
(written  both  in  Persian  and  in  the 
RO.callcd  Median),  "I  am  Cjrns  tbe 
kin);,  tbe  Acbiemcnian."  A  full  ac- 
coont,  with  a  Bkolch  of  the  stmctDre 
(from  which  Ibe  accompanving  view  is 
taken),  will  be  foand  in  Ker  Porler*B 
TiUTcU  (vol.  i.  pp.  498-506).      It  is 


called  by  the  natires  the  tomb  cf  th? 
Mother  of  Solomon ! 

*  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  ih^ 
oature  of  the  weopon  known  to  Ih' 
Greeks  as  the  aiyBpit.  It  has  bcrn 
taken  for  a  battle. aie,  a  bill-book.  bi:<I 
a  short  curved  swonl  or  scymiiar. 
Bkhr  (ad  loc.)  regards  it  as  idenlml 
with  the  iuurimit,  bat  this  i«  in]|x^- 
aible,  since  it  is  mentioned  as  a  diaiiirci 
weapon  in  book  iv.  (ch.  70-)  Tkf 
expression,  i{lrat  troydpii  in  book  vii. 
(ch.  64)  seems  lo  point  to  the  batili'- 
axe,  which  is  called  fa(r  in  Armeniui. 
(Compare  the  Latin  itcurii.) 

[The  aiytiHi  is  in  all  probability  the 
khanjar  of  modem  Persia,  a  short, 
carved,  donble-cdged  da^^r,  almost 
nniveraally  worn.    The  original  torn 
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pointB,  and  arrow-heads,  and  for  their  battle-axes,  they  make 
use  of  brass ;  for  head-gear,  belts,  and  girdles,  of  gold.  So 
too  with  the  caparison  of  their  horses,  they  give  them  breast- 
plates of  brass,  but  employ  gold  about  the  reins,  the  bit,  and 
the  cheek-plates.  They  use  neither  iron  nor  silver,  having 
none  in  their  country;  but  they  have  brass  and  gold  in 
abundance.' 

216.  The  following  are  some  of  their  customs: — ^Each 
man  has  but  one  wife,  yet  all  the  wives  are  held  in  common ;  for 
this  is  a  custom  of  the  Massageisd  and  not  of  the  Scythians, 
as  the  Greeks  wrongly  say.  Human  life  does  not  come  to 
its  natural  close  with  this  people ;  but  when  a  man  grows  very 
old,  all  his  kinsfolk  collect  together  and  offer  him  up  in 
sacrifice ;  offering  at  the  same  time  some  cattle  also.  After 
the  sacrifice  they  boil  the  flesh  and  feast  on  it ;  and  those  who 
thus  end  their  days  are  reckoned  the  happiest.  If  a  man  dies 
of  disease  they  do  not  eat  him,  but  bury  him  in  the  ground, 
I)ewailing  his  ill-fortune  that  he  did  not  come  to  bo  sacrificed. 
They  sow  no  grain,  but  live  on  their  herds,  and  on  fish,  of 
which  there  is  great  plenty  in  the  Araxes.  Milk  is  what  they 
chiefly  drink.  The  only  god  they  worship  is  the  sun,  and  to 
him  they  offer  the  horse  in  sacrifice ;  under  the  notion  of 
pving  to  the  swiftest  of  the  gods  the  swiftest  of  all  mortal 
creatures.* 


of  tkr  word  wsA  pixtliablj   SMyar, — 
H.  C.  R,* 

'  Both  tbit  Ural  and  tlu*  Attai  moun* 
tttina  abfmnd  in  ^M.  The  rii'hnos 
of  the*e  rrffiofui  in  this  motal  in  in- 
dicatMi  (bof)k  ir.  ch.  27)  bj  the  ntoncji 
of  the  prld-iTBArdinf;  (trrpcff,  and  the 
AriaMMpi  who  plunder  them  (b(K)k  iii. 
ch.  116).  Altai  in  said  to  bo  derived 
fmm  a  Tatar  word  pitrnifrinii^  iri'ld 
(Rennrir*  ikH^t^,  of  llvrxni.  p.  UMW. 
The   preaoot    pruductivoneia    of    Uio 


Ural  nionntaini  in  writ  known.  CuhX 
atonMilit  are  fnH)aently  ftiuiMl  in  I  ho 
taninli  which  abuaod  thruutch<.ut  tho 
uloppe  n»ir">n. 

•  So  Ovid  tmy*  of  tho  Portia nji  — 

•♦  PiarM  ^q^^o  Prr*!*  r»<H'«  Hrp*'Hon»  rinctoia, 
Ne  firtar  orlrri  Tlctioia  UnU  Iiro." 

Xenophon  ancriU^a  tho  cucilom  Ixith  to 
them  (r\Tt>p.  Till.  iii.  §  21)  ntfl  to 
the  Armenians  (Anab.  I  v.  ▼.  §  3r»). 
IIon«o  Miontioe^  an*  itnld  to  pn*vail 
aumng  tho  mudom  PunK*os. 
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ESSAY  I. 


ON  THE  BAELY  CHBONOLOQY  AND  HISTOBY  OF  LYDIA. 


1.  Date  of  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  Gyms— «ooordmg  to  the  oommon  aoooimt,  b^. 
646.  2.  Aoooiding  to  Volney  and  Heerea,  B.C.  557.  3.  Pirobable  actual  datey 
B.C.  554.  4.  First  or  mythic  period  of  Lydian  histoiy — dynasty  of  the  Atyad». 
5.  Oolonisation  of  Etmria.  6.  Conquest  of  the  Maeonians  by  the  Lydian* — 
Torrhebia.  7.  Second  period — dynasty  of  the  HeraolidsB,  B.c.  1229  to  B.c.  724 
— descent  of  Agron.  8.  Scantiaess  of  the  historical  data  for  this  period. 
9.  LydiacaofXcmthns.  10.  Insignificance  of  Lydia  before  Oygea.  11.  Third 
perioid,  B.C.  724-554 — ^legend  of  Gyges — he  obtains  the  throne  by  faTonr  of 
the  Delphic  oracle.  12.  Beign  of  Gyges,  B.C.  724-686— his  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  coast.  IS.  Beign  of  Ardys,  B.C.  686-637.  14.  InTanon  of  the 
Cimmerians.  15.  Beign  of  Sadyattes,  B.G.  637-625.  16.  Beign  of  Alyattes, 
B.c.  625-568 — ^war  with  Miletos.  17.  Great  war  between  Alyattes  and  Cyax- 
aros,  king  of  Media — eclipse  of  Thales,  B.c.  603  (?).  18.  Peaoefol  close  of  his 
reign — employment  of  the  population  in  the  constmction  of  his  tomb.  19. 
Supposed  association  of  Croesus  in  the  government  by  Alyattes.  20.  Beign 
of  CrcBBus,  B.C.  568-554 — ^his  enormous  wealth.  21.  Powerful  effect  on  the 
Greek  mind  of  his  reverse  of  fortune — ^his  history  becomes  a  favourite  theme 
with  romance  writers,  who  continually  embellish  it. 

1.  The  early  chronology  of  Lydia  depends  entirely  npon  the  true 
date  of  the  taking  of  Sardis  by  Cyms.  Clinton,  Grote,  Bahr,  and 
most  recent  chronologers,  following  the  authority  of  Sosicrates^ 


^  Although  Sosiorates  is  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  264,  note') 
and  by  Mr.  Clinton,  under  the  year  B.C. 
546,  as  an  authority  for  placing  the 
capture  of  Sardis  in  that  year,  yet  the 
passage  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  to  which 
reference  is  made  (i.  U5),  produces, 
according  to  Clinton's  own  showing 
(Appendu,  xvii.  vol.  ii.  p.  361),  not 
the  year  b.g.  546,  but  the  following 
year,  B.o.  545.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
important  to  observe  that  Sosiorates 
says  nothing  at  all  of  the  taking  of 
Sardis,  but  only  affirms  that  Periander 
died  in  the  last  year  of  the  48th 
Olympiad,     forty-one     years    ht^fore 


OoBsiM.  He  can  scarcely  have  meant, 
as  we  should  naturally  have  under, 
stood  from  the  passage,  before  the 
death  of  CnBsns ;  but  it  is  quite  poa. 
sible  that  he  may  have  meant  to  refer 
to  his  accession.  The  following  By> 
nopsis  of  the  dates  given  in  ancient 
writers  for  the  accession  of  Gyges 
will  show  the  uncertainty  of  tiie 
chronology  even  of  the  third  Lydian 
dynasty :—  ^^ 

DtoDysitu  H&Iicamaa.  (in  <m«  pMMfe)  .  .  TlS 
CerUin  antbon  referred  to  bj  Pliny  ...  TIT 

8o8lcratM(n Tift 

Pliny  and  Clemens  Alexandr TOS 

Eneebine fM 

IMonjitQe  Hellcar.  (In  adoUmt  petnffe) 


EssatI 
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and  SoliniLS,  place  the  capture  in  tlie  third  year  of  the  58th 
Olympiad,  B.c.  546.  Aa  Sosicratea  flourished  in  the  2nd  centnry 
B.C.,  and  Solinns  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  no  great  value,  as 
Mr.  Grote  allows,'  can  be  attached  to  their  evidence.  It  is  cer- 
tainly confirmed,  in  some  degree,  by  Dionysins  of  Halicamassos, 
who,  in  one  passage,'  expresses  himself  in  a  way  which  wonld 
seem  to  show  that  he  regarded  the  event  aa  having  occurred  only 
two  years  earlier.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  from  another 
passage  of  this  writer,^  it  might  be  gathered  that  he  would  have 
placed  the  capture  seventeen  years  later,  in  the  year  B.C.  528.  The 
date  of  Solinns  also  is  confirmed  or  copied  by  Eusebius,  who  gives 
the  year  B.C.  546  for  the  end  of  the  Lydian  monarchy.' 

2.  Yolney,'  on  the  contrary,  maintains,  against  Solinns  and  Sosi- 
crates,  that  the  true  date  of  the  capture  must  be  many  years  earlier. 
He  proposes  B.C.  557  as  the  most  probable  year,  and  his  conclusions 
have  been  adopted  by  Heeren.'' 

The  following  objections  seem  to  lie  against  the  date  usually 
assigned : — 

The  conquest  of  Astyages  by  Cyrus  is  determined  by  the  general 
consent  of  chronologera  to  fall  within  the  apace  B.C.  561-558.  Thia 
event  can  hardly  have  preceded  the  taking  of  Sardia  by  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  years ;  at  least  if  Herodotus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  toler- 
able authority  even  for  the  general  connexion  of  the  events  of  this 
period.  For  Herodotus  says  that  the  defeat  of  Astyages  determined 
GrGBSus  to  attack  Cyrus  before  he  became  still  more  powerful ;  and 
that  he  immediately  began  the  consultation  of  the  oracles,'  on  which, 


*  History  of    Ghi^ece,    part  ii.  ch. 
di.  (vol.  iy.  p.  265,  note). 

'  De  Thooyd.  Charact.  o.  6.  *llp69oros 
—i^dfiMwos  iarh  r^s  r&y  Av^&y  Svyop 
cr^las,  fi^xpt  Tov  Utpcucov  iroK4fiov  Korr^ 
fiifiatrt  riiy  Urroplay,  irdacu  rits  iv  rots 
r^tro'ttpdKoirra  lead  9uueoaiois  l^ciri  7eyo- 
fidras  irpj^^is — jr^ptXufi^y.  As  Hero- 
dotus concludes  his  history  with  the 
year  b.c.  479,  the  commencement,  of 
the  Lydian  history  wonld  be,  acoordkig 
to  this  passage,  B.c.  718,  wliich  would 
give  (718-170)  B.C.  548  for  the  end  of 
the  monarchy. 

*  Spist.  ad  Gn.  Fompeinm,  o.  3  (p. 
773).  'Hp69oTos  8^,  iarh  r^r  Av8»y 
fiatftKtias  iM^dfitvos  —  8i«(c\0ci$y  re 
wpd^tii  'EXXiiymp  koI  fiapfiipwy  Ircirur 
6/iov  ZioKoeioa  ica^  ^KO<rt^  fc.T.A. 

VOL.  I. 


*  Chronic.  Canon.  Pars.  ii.  p.  333. 

^  Beoherches  snr  THistoire  An- 
cienne,  vol.  i.  pp.  306-9. 

7  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  book  i. 
p.  29  (Eng.  Translation,  Talboys),  and 
Appendix. 

^  'H  *Atrrvdytos  rod  Kva^Ap^u  i^c- 
fiovlfi  KoratpfBtura  twh  Kdpov  rod  Ka,|U- 
/3^f»,  Kol  rh  rwy  Tltpatwv  wp^/aara 
a&|ay($/[tcra,  iriy09os  /i^y  Kpouroy  iar4' 
waviTf  iy^fifiirt  9h  is  ^poin-CSo,  i(  K«f 
96ymro,  wp\y  fi9yd\ovs  ytyitrBai 
robs  Tl4p<raSf  KaTaXafi€7y  abrwy  tA^or 
yofUyriy  r^y8  iyofuty,  Mrrk  iy  r^v  8ia- 
yoicty  ra^Tfiy  ahrlKa  i.w9w§tparo  r&y 
fuimitvy,  ic.r.A.  (Herod,  i.  46.)  So 
Strabo  says,  Ufyirai  iuf>*  ot  Keerikuiray 
rii  VHi^uy  €v9bs  Kot  AuZ&y  iKpdTii(r€Uf 
(zT.  p.  1044). 

Z 
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it  wonld  seem,  the  war  followed  withixL  (at  most)  a  year  or  two. 
It  was  the  object  of  Groesna  to  harry  on  the  straggle,  and  two  or 
three  years  (the  former  is  the  period  assigned  by  Yolney)  wonld 
probably  have  been  time  enongh  for  all  the  necessary  preparations, 
inclndiDg  the  negotiations  with  Sparta,  Egypt,  and  Babylon.*     No 
one  can  read  the  narratiye  in  Herodotns  and  imagine  that  he  meant 
to  represent  more  than  a  very  few  years  as  intervening  between  the 
conqaest  of  the  Medes  by  Gyros,  and  CrcBsns's  invasion  of  Cappa- 
docia.     The  twelve  or  thirteen  years  required  by  the  commonly 
adopted  date  are  contradicted  expressly  by  his  narrative.     For  the 
whole  reign  of  CroBsos  is  bat  foorteen  years ;  and  if  we  assign  even 
twelve  of  these  to  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  Persian  war,  we 
leave  bat  two  years  for  all  the  earlier  events  of  his  reign,  a  single 
one  of  which,  the  monming  for  his  son,  is  stated  to  have  oocnpied 
that  fall  period  of  time.^    It  may  be  argaed,  indeed,  that  jnst  as  the 
conquests  of  CrcBsas  and  his  interview  with  Solon  were  (according 
to  some  writers  ^)  anterior  to  the  fourteen  years  of  his  reign  as  sole 
king,  occurring  during  a  period  in  which  he  reigned  jointly  with 
his  father,  so  the  dream,  the  coming  of  Adnkstus,  and  the  marriage 
and  death  of  Atys,  may  have  preceded  the  decease  of  Alyattes ;  but 
even  though  the  former  view  should  be  allowed,  the  latter  suppo- 
sitions are  rendered  impossible,  both  by  the  general  tone  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  the  fact  that  Croesus  was  but  thirty-five  at  the 
deafch  of  his  &ther,^  which  would  prevent  his  having  a  marriageable 
son  till  some  years  afterwards. 

The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Lydian  dynasties  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  chronology : — 


»  Herod,  i.  69  and  77.     *  Ibid.  i.  46. 

'  Larcher.  Note  on  Herod,  i.  27 
(vol.  i.  p.  210).  Clinton  P.  H.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  362-6.  It  will  be  proved  in  its 
proper  place  that  there  are  no  snffi. 
cieDt  gronnds  for  believing  that 
Aljattes  associated  GroBsns  in  the 
government,  or  that  any  of  the  events 
ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  the  fourteen 
years  of  Crcesns  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Alyattes.  The  following  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by 
Herodotus  of  the  reign,  of  Croesus : — 

T««rarCMMM. 

CroBinu,  St  36  yeani  of  affe  (ch.  26), 
■uocecds  his  father.  (H\s  son  Atys 
might  be  1 0  or  12  years  old.)  Attacks 
and  takes  Ephesus  (ch.  26). 


1. 


2-6. 


7. 


8. 


9-10 


11-12. 


I 


13.    I 


14. 


Contlnnee  the  war  wHh  the  Oreeks  of 

the  coast,  and  afterwardi  oooqoen 

the  whole  coontry  within  the  Ualys 

(chape.  2T,  28).    Atys  takes  part  in 

some  of  these  wars  (ch.  3T). 
Visit  of  Solon  (ch.  29% 
Croesus's  dream.    Marriage  of  Atya  at 

the  age  of  18  or  20  (chaps.  34,  3S). 

Atys  UUed  by  Adrastos  (chapa.  3»- 

45). 
CitKsus  mooms  for  Atjrs  (clu  4S  end). 

Hears  of  the  defeat  of  Astyages 

ch.  46). 
Croesus  sends  to  Delphi  and  the  other 

oracles  (chaps.  46-&6). 
Alliances    concluded    with    Sparta. 

Babylon,  and  ^ypt  (chaps.  69  and 

»7). 
Cropsus  crosses  the  Halys.  and  attacka 

Cyrua.    Sanlla  taken  by  Cyras. 


>  Herod,  i.  26. 
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B.C. 

1ft  DjoMtj AtjadsB anterior  to  1221 

2nd  DyiiMtj HenuslldaB      B.C.  1221  to  716 

8rd  Dynamty Mer]ii2uida»— 

1.  Gyges    ...  B.C.  716  to  678 

2.  Ardyg  ...  „  678  to  629 
8.  Sadjattes  „  629  to  617 
4.  Aljattes  „  617  to  660 
6.  CroBsiia  ...  „    660  to  546 

According  to  the  chronology  of  Yolnej,  which  is  adopted  bj 
Heeren,  the  several  dates  will  be  as  follows  : — 

B.C. 

1st  Dynasty Atyad» anterior  to  1232 

2nd  Dynasty HeracUdsa B.c.  1232  to    727 

3rd  Dynasty Mermnads^ 

1.  Gyges     ...  B.c.  727to   689 

2.  Ardys  ...  „  689  to  610 
8.  Sadyattes  „    610  to    628 

4.  Alyattes...       „    628  to    671 

5.  CrcBsoa  ...      „    ^71  to   657 

3.  The  dates  assumed  in  the  present  work  are  slightly  differont 
from  these  last.  The  accession  of  Croosns  is  regarded  as  having 
happened  in  the  year  B.C.  568,  and  the  fall  of  Sardis  in  B.C.  554. 
This  IB  in  part  the  necessary  consequence  of  an  alteration  of  the 
date  of  Cyrus's  yictoiy  over  Astyages,  which  Yolney  and  Heeren 
place  in  B.C.  561.  As  the  astronomical  canon  of  Ptolemy  fixes  the 
death  of  Cyrus  to  B.C.  529,  and  Herodotus  ascribes  but  twenty-nine 
years  to  the  reign  of  that  prince,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  regard 
B.C.  558  as  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  in  Media.^  In  order,  therefore* 
t')  preserve  the  same  interval  between  the  defeat  of  Astyages  and 
the  fall  of  Sardis,  which  Yolney  gathers  from  the  narrative  of  Hero- 
ilotus,  the  latter  event  would  have  to  be  assigned  to  the  year  B.c. 
't'po»  It  is  here  placed  one  year  later  on  the  following  grounds : — 
A  space  of  two  years  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  time  to  allow 
f(»r  all  Cn»su8*s  consultations  with  the  oracles,  and  his  negotiations 
with  powers  so  distant  as  Kgypt  and  Babylonia.     Volney's  theory 


*  The  length    of    Crrufi's   rvifm   in  '    Apart,  howcTpr,  from  the  more  csm- 

mrioiuly   vtatocl    at    21>,   34),  and  31  Bidrmtion    of     auttuirity,    tho    othrr 

y^'pin,      I    n>t{nrd    tho    autb<tnty   of  ntimU*rd  would  hv>  o|K*n  to  BUHpicitm. 

Hi-rtjdotiu  a«   m>   mnch   higher   than  \    H'>*tnd    numlN«ni    an«    always    nuMpi. 

tltat  <if  tbi*  writer*  who  ^vo  tho  other  eioun  ;  and  the  fact  that  "  tho  oi'<*lo. 

nambt*r»- JoBtin,  Ihno  (ap.  Cic.  Dir.  ,   tiia->tical  whtor/*,"    who  wvrv  alwuy« 

I.  ^^  and  Kti<MOiin<  kivv  30,  Scvi«niii  MK»lcinff  to  tM>l«ier  op  a  nyttcm,  aro 

and  t)M»  ooch>«iafltirat   writortt  inmer-  tho   m  lo    authority   for  th«»    31   yi'an 

«!!y,  31  ream  -that  I  fool  no  h<>^tta«  (Syncrllib*,  p.  VJ7),  i»  a  (itn»n)7  argu« 

tMO    in    preferring    hit    atatontcnt.  meat  a^^tuit  it«  being  tho  truth. 
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crowds  the  incidents  nnnecessarilj.'  And  fortlier,  if  the  feJl  of 
Sardis  were  assigned  to  the  year  B.C.  555,  the  negotiations  would 
fall  into  the  year  b.c.  556.  Bnt  at  this  period  Labynetos  (Nabona- 
dins)  did  not  occnpy  the  throne  of  Babylon.  His  aooession  is  fixed 
by  the  astronomical  canon  to  B.C.  555.  Thus  the  negotiations  could 
not  be  earlier  than  B.c.  555,  nor  the  fall  of  Sardis  than  b.c.  554. 
This  synchronism,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Yolney,  seems  to  he 
conclusive  against  his  scheme,  which,  starting  on  sonnd  principles, 
a  conviction  of  the  worthlessness  of  snch  authorities  as  Solinus  and 
Sosicrates,  and  a  feeling  that  the  ordinary  chronology,  based  upon 
their  statements,  was  irreconcilable  with  Herodotus,  advanced  to 
false  conclusions,  because  the  fixed  points  of  contemporary  history, 
which  alone  could  determine  the  true  dates,  were  either  forgotten 
or  misconceived.  By  correcting  Yolney's  error  and  supplying  his 
omission,  the  scheme,  adopted  in  the  text,  and  exhibited  synoptic- 
ally  at  the  end  of  this  chapter,  has  been  constructed.  It  places 
the  events  of  Lydian  history  eight  years  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
chronology,  three  years  later  than  the  system  of  Yolney  and  Heoen. 
It  is,  in  brief,  as  follows : — 


Ist  Dynasty 
2nd  Dynasty 
8rd  Dynasty 


Atyadn  ..< 
Heraolids 


1.  Gyges 

2.  Ardys 

8.  Sadyattes 
4.  Aiyattes 
6.  CroBsus  ..< 


S.C. 

anterior  to  1289 
B.c.l229to  724 

B.C.  724  to  686 

686to  687 

637  to  626 

626  to  568 

568to  564< 


ff 

»9 


>l 


»t 


4.  With  regard  to  the  first  period  of  Lydian  history,  anterior  to 
the  accession  of  the  dynasty  called  by  Herodotus  Heraclidae,  it 
seems  rightly  termed  by  Yolney  and  Heeren,^  "uncertain  and 
fabulous."  The  royal  genealogies  of  the  Atyadao  (as  it  has  been 
usual  to  call  them),  beyond  which  there  is  scarcely  anything  be- 
longing to  the  period  that  even  claims  to  be  history,  have  the 
appearance,  with  which  the  early  Greek  legends  make  us  so  ^miliar, 


*  See  his  Beeherches,  Chronologie  des 
Bois  Lydiens,  pp.  307,  808. 

'  The  Parian  marble,  in  the  only 
date  bearing  on  the  point  which  is 
legible,  that  of  the  embassy  sent 
from  GrGBsns  to  Delphi  (lines  56,  57), 
very  nearly  agrees  with  this  view. 
The  embassy  is  placed  in  what  must 
clearly  be    the   282nd   year  of    the 


Marble,  which  is  the  first  year  of  the 
56th  Olympiad,  or  B.c.  656.  Th» 
scheme  adopted  in  the  text  would 
place  the  first  embaasy  to  Delphi  in 
B.C.  557,  the  last  in  the  year  following. 
'  Heeren*s  Mannal  of  Ancient  Hist^ 
Appendix  iii.  (p.  478>  £ng.  traaslataon, 
Talboys). 
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of  artificial  arrangementB  of  the  heroes  eponymi  of  the  nation.  The 
Manes,  Atys,  Lydns,  Asies,  Tyrsenns  of  Herodotus  and  Dionjsins, 
and  eyen  the  Toiybns  (or  Torrhebns)  and  Adramjtes  of  Xanthns 
Ljdns,  stand  in  Lydian  history  where  Hellen,  Pelasgos,  Ion,  Doras, 
Achaens,  jffiolns,  stand  in  Greek.  Only  two  names  are  handed  down 
in  the  lists  of  this  period,  which  are  devoid  to  all  appearance  of  an 
ethnic  character,  the  names  of  Meles  and  Cotys.  Manes,  the  first 
king  after  Zens,  according  to  the  complete  genealogy  preserved  in 
Dionysins,*  may  fairly  be  considered,  as  was  long  ago  observed  by 
Freret,  the  eponymus  of  the  MaBonians.*  Atys  gives  his  name  to 
the  royal  race  of  AtyadsB,  Lydns  to  the  Lydians,  Asies  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia,  Tyrrhenns  to  the  distant  Tyrrhenians,  Torrhebns, 
or  Torybns,  to  the  region  of  Lydia  called  Torrhebia,  or  Torybia, 
Adramytes  to  the  town  of  Adramyttinm.  And  the  complete  gene- 
alogy referred  to  above,  of  which  the  notices  in  Herodotus  seem  to 
be  fragments,  is,  if  not  an  additional  proof  of  the  mythical  character 
of  these  personages,  yet  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
ajitiquity  with  respect  to  them.    Manes,  the  first  king,  the  son  of 


"  Antiq.  Bom.  i.  28.  ThiB  genealogy 
may  be  thus  exhibited  in  a  tabular 
form: — 


Zens  and  Terra. 

' — I — ' 


Inscr.,  torn.  r.  p.  807),  and  Grote 
maintain  as  probable  (toI.  iii.  p.  800, 
note),  that  Dianysius  giyes  the  com- 


Manea  =  Calllrhod,  dangjiter  of  Ooeanua. 


Ootya  =  HalU,  dangfater  of  Tyllua. 


AaW 


AtTi  s  CalUtbaa,  dan^^ter  of  Chonrai. 


lordoi. 


I 


The  three  notices  in  Herodotus  (i.  7, 
i.  94,  and  iy.  45)  hannomse  perfectly 
with  this  genealogy,  except  in  a  single 
point.  In  book  i.  oh.  94,  Atys  is  made 
the  son  instead  of  the  grandson  of 
Hanes.  This  may  be  an  inaoonraoy 
on  the  part  of  Herodotas,  or  possibly 
he  would  haye  drawn  out  the  tree 
thus: — 


Atys. 


Lydufl. 


TjnmjiB, 


Gotp. 
Aaiea. 


It  is  curious  that  Freret  should  pod- 
tiyely  assert  (Mdmoires  de  TAcad.  des 


Tynenns. 

plete  genealogy  from  Xanthus,  This 
is  quite  impossible,  since  Dionysius 
contrasts  the  opinion  of  Xanthus  with 
that  of  the  persons  who  put  forward 
this  mythical  genealogy,  in  which 
moreoyer  the  name  of  Tyrsenns  occurs 
(not  Torrhebns,  as  Grote  says,  mis- 
quoting Dionysius) ;  a  name  of  which 
Xanthus,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
made  no  mention  at  all. 

^M^oires  de  TAcad^mie  des  In. 
scriptions,  tom.  y.  p.  808.  Perhaps, 
howeyer,  he  is  rather  the  equiyalent  of 
Menes  in  Eg^t,  Menu  in  India,  Minos 
in  Crete,  Mannus  in  Germany,  Ac, 
a  mere  first  man. 
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Zeus  and  Terra,  marries  Callirlioe,  a  dangliter  of  Oceanus,  and 
becomes  thereby  the  father  of  Cotjs.  Cotjs,  removed  one  step 
further  from  divinitj,  is  content  with  an  earthly  bride,  and  takes 
to  wife  Hali6,  danghter  of  Tyllns,  by  whom  he  has  two  sons,  Asies, 
who  gives  name  to  Asia,  and  Atys,  his  successor  npon  the  throne. 
Atys  marries  Callithea,  danghter  of  Chorsens,  and  is  father  of  Tyr- 
senns  and  Lydns. 

5.  The  few  facts  delivered  in  connexion  with  these  names  are. 
for  the  most  part,  as  mythical  as  the  personages  by  whom  they 
were  borne.  The  legend  which  has  handed  down  to  ns  the  name 
of  Meles  ^  is  perhaps  scarcely  less  entitled  to  rank  as  history  than 
the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  origin  of  the  great  Etroscan  nation 
to  a  colony  which  Tyrrhenus,  son  of  Atys,  led  into  Italy  from  the 
far-off  land  of  Lydia.  Xanthus,  the  native  historian,  it  mnst  never 
be  forgotten,  ignored  the  existence  of  Tyrrhenns,  and  protested 
against  the  tradition  (which  he  mnst  have  known)  not  merely,  as 
is  often  said,'  by  the  negative  testimony  of  silence,  bnt  by  filling 
np  the  place  of  Tyrrhenns  with  a  different  personage,  Toiybns  or 
Torrhebns,  who,  instead  of  leading  a  colony  into  Etmria,  remained 
at  home  and  gave  his  name  to  a  district  of  his  native  land.'  The 
arguments  of  Dionysius,^  deemed  worthy  of  the  valuable  praise  of 
Niebuhr,"  have  met  with  no  sufficient  answer  from  those  who,  not- 
withstanding, maintain  the  Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans.  It 
remains  certain,  both  that  the  Lydians  had  no  such  settled  tradition, 
and  that  even  if  they  had  had  any  such,  "  it  would  have  deserved 
no  credit  by  the  complete  difference  of  the  two  nations  in  language, 
usages,  and  religion."  *    All  analysis  of  the  Etmscan  language  leads 


^  Herod,  i.  84.  I  regard  the  Meles 
of  HerodotnB,  whose  wife  gave  birth  to 
a  lion,  as  a  very  different  and  far 
more  ancient  personage  than  the 
Meles  of  Easebins,  who  reigned  shortly 
before  Candanles.  Both  kings  are 
noticed  hj  Nioolans  Damascenns 
(Frag.  Hist.  Gr.  yd.  iii.  p.  871  and 
882). 

'  Larcher,  Histoire  d'H^rodote,  note 
on  i.  94  (vol.  i.  p.  862)  :  "  On  ponrrait 
rSpondre  cependant  que  ce  n'est  qn'nn 
argument  nigatif ,  qni  n'a  ancnne  force 
centre  nn  fait  positivement  ^ono^ 
pur  nn  historien  graye,"  &c.  Crenzer 
in  Sjmb.  ii.  p.  828,  not.  B&hr's 
Herod.  Bxcnrs.  ii.  ad  Herod,  i.  94. 


'  Xanthns  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  "Arwt  U 
ireuBas  yci^Moi  X^i  AvS^r  ital  T4pv^«r, 

^X^''*  ^  *Aaia  KarofLtam  iiftu^Qr^pivs^ 
iced  rots  tBrtctF  «r  ^p^,  irn^  itc^tmr  ^qtf't 

AvSov  flip  ylroirrtu  AMkj  hrh  t^  T«pv^Mr, 
T6pvfioi,  Of.  Steph.  Bjz.  in  yoc.  T^;^- 
^rifios,  T6f^fios  vtJXiv  A^lta^  kmh  Top- 
f^fiov  rov  "Arvof . 

*  Ant.  Bom.  lib.  i.  (yol.  L  pp.  21.24. 
Oxf.  Ed.) 

'  History  of  Borne,  yol.  i.  pp.  88-89 
(Engl,  translation,  edition  of  1881). 

«  Ibid.  ib.  p.  109.  It  has  been  ns^ 
(Crenzer,  in  Sjrmb.)  that  Xanthns 
might    haye   concealed    intentionall/ 
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to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  its  non-Pelasgic  element  altogether 
sw  generis^  and  qnite  unconnected,  so  far  as  appears,  with  any  of 
the  dialects  of  Asia  Minor.  The  Lydians,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
-were  of  the  same  family  with  the  Carians,^  who  are  called  Leleges,^ 
xnnst  have  spoken  a  language  closely  akin  to  the  Pelasgic ;  and  the 
connexion  of  Lydia  with  Italy,  if  any,  must  have  been  through  the 
Pelasgic,  not  through  the  Italic  element  in  the  population. 

Indeed,  if  the  tradition  conceal  any  fact  (and  perhaps  there  never 
yet  was  a  wide-spread  tradition  that  did  not),  it  would  seem  to  be 
this,  that  a  kindred  population  was  spread  in  early  times  from  the 
shores  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-western  boundary  of  Italy.  No- 
thing is  more  unlikely  than  the  sudden  movement  of  a  large 
body  of  men,  in  times  so  remote  as  those  to  which  the  tradition 
refers,  from  Lydia  to  the  Etruscan  coast.  Nothing,  on  the  other 
baud,  is  more  probable,  or  more  agreeable  to  the  general  tenor  of 
ancient  history,^  than  the  gradual  passage  of  a  kindred  people,  or 
kindred  tribes,  from  Asia  Minor  to  western  Europe. 

It  may  also  well  be,  as  Niebuhr  thinks,^  that  there  is  another 
entirely  distinct  misconception  in  the  story,  as  conmxonly  narrated. 
The  connexion  of  race,  which  the  original  mythus  was  intended  to 
point  out,  may  have  been  a  connexion  between  the  ancient  Pelasgic 
population  of  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Moeonians,  not  the 


-what  was  discreditable  to  his  conntiy- 
men;  bnt  oonld  the  founding  of  so 
great  a  nation  as  the  Etrascan  be 
viewed  in  that  light  ?  Xanthus  mnst 
have  known  the  story,  which  Hero- 
dotoa  received  from  certain  Lydians 
(fcurl  ^  ainol  Av8o),  i.  94),  and  under.' 
stood  it,  as  Herodotus  himself  un- 
donbtedly  did,  to  assert  the  Lydian 
origin  of  the  existing  Etruscan  people. 
It  seems  now  to  be  tolerably  certain 
that  Kiebuhr's  attempted  distinction 
between  the  words  Tyrrhenian  and 
Etruscan  is  etymologically  unsound 
(Donaldson's  Yarronianus,  ch.  i.  §  11) ; 
and  so  the  tradition,  literally  taken, 
could  mean  nothing  but  the  Lydian 
origin  of  the  Etrusci,  Against  this  I 
understand  Xanthus  to  protest.  He 
need  not  be  considered  as  pronouncing 
against  the  connexion,  spoken  of 
below,  between  the  Pelasgi  whom  the 
Etruscans  conquered,  and  the  Msbo- 
nians  whom  the  Lydians  drove  out. 


7  The  attempt  made  by  Mr.  Donald- 
son, in  his  Yarronianus  (pp.  101-186), 
to  connect  the  Etruscan  with  the 
other  Italic  languages,  is  not  generally 
reg^arded  by  comparative  philologers  as 
successful. 

"  Lydus  was  a  brother  of  Car 
(Herod,  i.  171). 

*  Kapcs — rh  vaXeuhv  i6prts  Mlvn  re 
KorHiKooi  KOi  KaXt6fA€vot  A4\9yts, — He- 
rodotus ib.  Cf .  Strabo,  vii.  p.  495. 

^  See  the  Appendix  to  this  Book, 
Essay  xi.  §  12. 

^  History  of  Borne,  vol.  i.  p.  108. 
Niebuhr  seems  to  consider  that  the 
Lydians  and  the  Msoonians  were 
races  as  unconnected  and  opposed,  as 
the  old  Pelasgic  inhabitants  of  Italy 
and  their  Etruscan  conquerors.  I 
regard  all  the  tribes  of  the  West  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  as  akin  to  the  Pelasgi. 
See  the  chapter  on  the  Pelasgi,  in  the 
Appendix  to  Book  vi.  Essay  ii.  §  2. 
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Lydians,  on  the  other.  The  Ljdiana  maj  have  been,  piohaUj 
were,  a  distinct  race  from  the  Mceonians,  whom  thej  conquered ; 
and  the  mythns  maj  represent  the  flight  of  the  M»onians  westward 
on  the  occupation  of  their  conntry  by  the  Lydians.  Bnt  then  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Tyrrhenns  and  Lydns  are  own  biothen, 
both  sons  of  Aiys  and  Callithea;  that  is,  the  two  tribes,  though 
distinct,  are  closely  allied,  perhaps  as  near  to  each  other  as  the 
Greek  tribes  of  Dorians  and  lonians,  to  which  Xanthus,  in  his 
version  of  the  story,  compared  them.'  For  we  must  not  think  tiiat 
there  is  any  more  of  exact  historic  tmth  in  the  tale  of  Xanthus  than 
in  that  of  Herodotus.  Xanthus,  too,  must  be  expounded  mytfai- 
caUy.  He  is  to  be  regarded  as  telling  another  portion  of  the  truth, 
omitted  from  the  Herodotean  mythus,  namely,  that  at  the  time 
when  one  part  of  the  Mssonians  moved  westward,  another  pari 
remained  in  Asia,  and,  under  the  name  of  Tonhebi,  continued  to 
inhabit  a  district  of  their  ancient  country,  as  subjects  of  their 
Lydian  conquerors.  Here,  too,  Lydus  and  Torrhebns  are  brothen. 
This  misconception,  therefore,  if  such  it  be,  would  ethnically  be  of 
very  little  moment. 

6.  One  or  two  facts  seem  at  length  to  loom  forth  from  the  mist 
and  darkness  of  these  remote  ages  ;  and  these  facts  appear  to  com- 
prise the  whole  that  can  be  said  to  be  historic  in  the  traditions  of 
the  first  dynasty.  First,  the  coontry  known  to  the  Grreeks  as  Lydia, 
was  anciently  occupied  by  a  race  distinct,  and  yet  not  wholly  alien 
from  the  Lydian,  who  were  called  Mseonians.'  This  people  was 
conquered  by  the  Lydians,  and  either  fled  westward  across  the  sea, 
or  submitted  to  the  conquerors ;  or  possibly,  in  part  submitted,  and 
in  part  fled  the  country.  Secondly,  from  the  date  of  this  conquest, 
or  at  any  rate,  from  very  early  times,  Lydia  was  divided  into  two 
districts,  Lydia  Proper  and  Torrhebia,  in  which  two  distinct 
dialects  were  spoken,  difEering  from  each  other  as  much  as  Doric 
from  Ionic  Greek.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Torrhebians  were 
a  remnant  of  the  more  ancient  people,  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Lydia  Proper  as  the  Welsh  to  the  English,  or, 
still  more  exactly,  as  the  Norwegians  to  the  Swedes. 


s  Xanthns  in  Bionys.  Hal.  roOrnp  (bo. 
Av85ir  Kcd  Top^0»y)  ^  ykuaca  6\lryotf 
irapai^ptiy  Kol  rvr  fn  (rvkowriw  oXX^Xovs 
^fun-a  ofrir  hXlyoj  Amnp  ^Iwrff  koI 
Aowcfif. 

^The    fact,    eo   often   noted,  that 


Homer  makes  no  mention  <xf  Lydia 
or  LydianB,  while  he  names  MaDoniaiis 
in  conjunction  with  Cariana  (Hiad.  ii. 
864-867)  is  a  strong  oonflrmation  of 
the  assertion  of  Herodotus. 
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7.  In  entering  on  Herodotns's  second  period,  with  respect  to 
which  he  seems  to  haye  helieved  that  he  possessed  accnrate  chro- 
nological data,  it  mnst  be  at  once  confessed  that  we  do  not  find 
onrselyes  mnch  nearer  the  domain  of  authentic  history.  The  gene- 
alogy of  Agron,  first  king  of  the  second  dynasty,  is  scarcely  less 
mythic  thsm  that  of  Lydas  himself.  Hercules,  AIcsbus,  Belus, 
Ninus — the  four  immediate  ancestors  of  Agron — form  an  aggregate 
of  names  more  contradictory,  if  less  decidedly  mythological,  than 
the  list  in  which  figure  Zens  and  Terra,  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of 
Ocean,  and  Asies,  who  gave  name  to  the  Asiatic  continent.  While 
Hercules,  with  his  son  AIcsbus,  and  the  name  Heraclidss,  applied 
by  Herodotus  to  the  dynasty,  take  our  thoughts  to  Grreece,  and 
indicate  a  Greek  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  this  line  of  monarchs,  Belus, 
the  Babylonian  god-king,  and  Ninus,  the  reputed  founder  of 
Nineveh,'  summon  us  away  to  the  far  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
suggest  an  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  country,  or  possibly  a  Semitic 
origin  to  the  Lydian  people.  Among  the  wide  range  of  bibulous 
descents  with  which  ancient  authors  have  delighted  to  fill  their 
pages,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  transition  so  abrupt  and  start- 
ling as  that  from  Alcssus,  son  of  Hercules,  to  Belus,  father  of  Ninus.* 
It  seems  necessary  absolutely  to  reject  one  portion  of  the  genealogy 
or  the  other,  not  only  as  untrue,  but  as  unmeaning ;  for  the  elements 
refuse  to  amalgamate.  Accordingly  we  find  that  writers,  who,  as 
Larcher,'  accept  without  hesitation  the  descent  from  Hercules,  pass 
by  the  names  of  Ninus  and  Belus,  as  though  there  were  nothing 
remarkable  in  them;  while  those  who  are  struck,  like  Niebuhr,' 
with  the  importance  of  such  names  in  such  a  position,  and  from  the 
fact  of  their  occurrence  conclude  the  dynasty  to  be  Assyrian,  are 
obliged  to  set  aside,  as  insignificant,  the  descent  from  AIcabus  and 
Hercules.  This  portion  of  the  genealogy  can  certainly  in  no  case 
be  regarded  as  historical,  and  at  most  cannot  mean  more  than  that 
the  dynasty  was  Pelasgic,  or  in  other  words  native ;  but  the  other 


'  It  is  tme  that  Herodotna  nowhere 
makes  express  mention  of  Ninus  as 
fonnder  of  Kineyeh,  bat  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  considering 
that  this  name,  oocniring  as  it  does  in 
connexion  with  that  of  Belns,  in- 
dicates that  personage,  so  generally 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  first 
monarch  of  Assyria. 

*  It  does  not  greatly  elucidate  this 


mysterious  connexion  to  learn,  on  the 
authority  of  Jnlins  Pollux,  that 
"Ninus,  son  of  Belus,  gave  his  own 
son  the  name  of  Agron,  because  he 
was  bom  in  the  country"  {iy  &7p^). 
Larcher  on  Herod,  i.  7,  note  21. 

7  Histoire  d'Hdrodote,  yoI.  i.,  notes 
on  book  i.  ch.  vii. 

0  Kleine  Schrif  ten,  p.  871. 
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part  might  possibly  be  very  simple  history,  and  if  so,  it  would  be 
history  of  the  most  important  character.  It  might  indicate  the 
very  simple  fact  which  Yobiey  has  drawn  from  it,  that  Ninns,  the 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  conqnered  Lydia,  and  placed  his 
son  Agron  upon  the  throne.^  And  this  would  derive  confirmation 
from  the  celebrated  passage  of  Gtesias,  where  Lydia  is  included 
among  the  conquests  of  the  great  Assyrian.^  But  on  the  whole  the 
balance  of  the  evidence  seems  to  be  against  any  Assyrian  conquest, 
or  indeed  any  early  connexion  of  Assyria  with  Lydia.  Herodotus 
expressly  limits  the  empire  of  the  Assyrians  to  Asia  above  (f .  e.  to 
the  east  of)  the  Halys ;  ^  and  no  trustworthy  author  extends  their 
dominion  beyond  it.  Gtesias  is  a  writer  whose  authority  is  always 
of  the  weakest,  and  in  the  passage  referred  to  he  outdoes  himself  in 
boldness  of  invention.'  Again :  there  is  nothing  Semitic,  either  in 
the  names  or  in  the  government  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty,  nor 
indeed  are  any  traces  to  be  found  of  Semitic  conquest  or  colonisa- 
tion in  this  region.^  Further,  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  hitherto  decyphered,  are  silent  as  to  any  expeditions 
of  the  Assyrians  beyond  the  Hayls,  entirely  agreeing  with  Hero- 
dotus in  representing  their  influence  in  this  quarter  as  confined  to 
the  nations  immediately  bordering  upon  Armenia.^  Moreover,  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  founded 
upon  it,  that  Ninus  conquered  Lydia  and  placed  his  son  Agron 
upon  the  throne.  For  Herodotus  represents  the  Heniclid»  as 
previously  subjects  of  the  Atyadee,  put  by  them  in  offices  of  trust, 
and  so  seizing  the  supreme  power,  like  the  Mayors  of  the  Palace 
under  the  Merovingian  line  of  French  kings.  And  they  finally 
obtain  the  kingdom,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  an  oracle.^  Herodotus 
may  possibly  have  conceived  of  Belus  and  Ninus  as  going  forth 
from  Lydia  in  the  might  of  their  divine  descent  to  the  conquest  of 
Mesopotamia,  but  he  certainly  did  not  conceive  of  Ninus  as  commg 
from  Mesopotamia  to  the  conquest  of  Lydia,  and  establishing  his 


*  Recberches,  Ac.,  Chronol.  d'H&x>- 
dote,  Yol.  i.  p.  419. 

>  In  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2. 

*  Book  i  ch.  95. 

'  Gtesias  indndes  among  the  con- 
quests of  Ninns,  besides  Lydia,  the 
'whole  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Media, 
Snsiana,  Persia,  Babylonia,  Ccelesyria, 
Vhcenicia,  Egypt,  and  Bactria ! 

*  This  point  is  discnssed  below,  in 


the  chapter  '  On  the  Ethnic  Affiaitwa 
of  the  Nations  of  Western  Asia,* 
§  6  and  §  12. 

B  See  the  Commentary  on  the  Cimei* 
form  Inscriptions  of  Babylonia  and 
Assyria,  by  Col.  Bawlinscm,  published 
in  1851. 

'  Herod,  i.  7.    «v^  ro^«y  M  'Hpa- 

in  Btowpowiov,     Compare  ch.  13. 
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son  ^gron  there  as  king  in  liis  room.  On  the  whole,  it  mnst  be 
concluded  that  the  remarkable  genealogy — Hercules,  Alc^ns,  Belns, 
Ninns,  Agron — contains  no  atom  of  truth  or  meaning,  and  was  the 
clnmsj  invention  of  a  Ljdian,  bent  on  glorifying  the  ancient  kings 
of  his  country,  by  claiming  for  them  a  connexion  with  the  mightiest 
of  the  heroes  both  of  Asia  and  of  Greece. 

8.  The  meagre  account  which  Herodotus  proceeds  to  give  of  his 
second  Lydian  dynasty  presents  bat  few  opportunities  for  remark 
or  criticism.  Agron,  according  to  him,  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
twenty-one  kings,  each  the  son  of  his  predecessor,  whose  names, 
except  the  last  two,  he  omits  to  mention,  and  whose  united  reigns 
made  up  a  period  of  five  hundred  and  five  years.  On  what  data 
this  calculation  was  based  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  manifest 
inconsistency  of  the  years  with  the  generations  has  been  observed 
by  many  writers  ;  ^  and  Larcher,  in  his  translation,  went  so  far  as  to 
change  the  number  of  generations  from  twenty- two  to  fifteen ;  but 
it  seems  better  to  leave  the  discrepancy,  one  proof  among  many 
of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  this  early  history.  Of  Myrsus,®  the 
last  king  but  one,  and  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  this  dynasty, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Myrsilus,^  Herodotus  relates  nothing 
except  the  tale  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  latter,  for  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Parian  poet  Archilochus.^ 

9.  It  is  probable  that  the  Lydiaca  of  Xanthus,  had  they  escaped 
the  ravages  of  time,  would  have  in  a  great  measure  filled  up  the 
blanks  left  by  Herodotus,  in  this,  if  not  even  in  the  preceding 
period.  But  it  may  be  questioned  whether  history  would  have 
been  greatly  the  gainer,  if  we  may  take  the  fragments  of  Xanthus 
which  remain  as  fair  samples  of  the  general  tenor  of  his  narrative. 


^  Larcher  (note  25  on  Herod,  book 
i.),  Dahlmann  (Herod,  p.  99),  Yolney 
(Snppl.  h  I'Herod.  de  Larcher),  Bahr 
(Herod.  toI.  i.  p.  23). 

'  It  has  not  always  been  observed 
that  MjTsns  mnst,  hj  the  narrative  of 
Herodotus,  have  been  king.  Ensebius 
places  Meles  immediately  before 
Candaules  (Chron.  Canon,  part  ii.  01. 
13,  2).  Mr.  Grote  appears  to  regard 
Hjrsns  as  a  Greek,  not  a  Lydian, 
appellative,  when  he  thus  expresses 
himself : — "  The  twenty-second  prince 
of  this  family  was  Candaules,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Myreilus,  the  son  ofM^sus.'* 


(Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  296). 
Herodotns  says  twice  over,  **  Can- 
daules was  the  son  of  Myrsus ; "  and 
adds,  "  by  the  Greeks  he  was  called 
Myrsilns." 

*  A  cnrions  patronymic,  bnt  analo- 
gous in  a  great  measure  to  the  Latin 
forms,  Bervius,  ServUius;  Manius, 
Manilius  ;  Quinctius,  Quinctilius,  Ac., 
seeming  to  show  that  the  I  of  the 
Latin  fiUus  was  not  altogether  un- 
known to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
western  Asiatic  coast. 

^  Herod,  i.  12,  end. 
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XantlmB  told  of  a  King  Gambles,  Cambes,  or  GambUtas,  ai  bo 
ravenonB  an  appetite,  that  one  night,  when  he  was  asleep,  he  ate  his 
wife,  and  in  the  morning  fonnd  nothing  left  of  her  bnt  her  hand, 
which  remained  in  his  month.  Horrified  at  his  own  act,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  slew  himself.*  Xanthns  told  also  of  another  king, 
Aciamns,  who  by  his  general  Ascalns,  made  war  in  Syria,  and 
founded  Ascalon.'  If  such  were  the  staple  of  his  history,  we  need 
not  greatly  regret  its  loss.^ 

10.  One  conclusion  may  be  drawn  alike  from  the  sQenoe  of  the 
foreign,  and  the  fictions  of  the  natiye  historian — ^that  the  Lydians 
of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  possessed  no  authentic  information  con- 
cerning their  ancestors  further  back  than  the  time  of  Qjges,  the 
first  king  of  the  race  called  Mermnadea.  From  this  we  may  deriye, 
as  a  corollary,  the  further  consequence  of  the  insignificance  of 


'  This  paasage  is  proserred  bj 
AthensBOB  (x.  8,  p.  17). 

s  Xanth.  ap.  Steph.  Byx.  in  too.  *A0^ 
Kdk»p.  Ascklon,  be  it  remembered, 
was  an  important  town  at  the  coming 
of  the  Israelites  into  the  H0I7  Land 
(Jndg.  i  18).  That  a  Lydian  army 
ever  proceeded  eastward  c^  the  Halys 
before  the  time  of  CrcBsns  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  Ascalon 
was  nndonbtedly  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  the  Philistines.  It 
may  be  to  the  accoont  giren  by  Xan. 
thus  of  this  distant  expedition  that 
we  owe  the  narratire  in  Athensons 
(riii.  87,  p.  277)  of  the  drowning  of 
Atergatis  or  Derceto,  the  Syrian 
Yenns,  in  a  lake  near  Ascalon  by 
Mopsns,  a  Lydian. 

^  Nicolas  of  Damascas,  in  one  of  his 
recently  disoorered  fragments  (Frag. 
Hist.  Gr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  880-6),  professes 
to  give  something  like  a  complete 
aooonnt  of  the  later  kings  of  the 
second  dynasty.  He  traces  the  line 
of  descent  throngh  fire  monarchs  to 
the  king  slain  by  Gyges,  whom,  in. 
stead  of  Gandaoles,  he  calls  Sadyattes. 
These  fire  monarchs  are  Adyattes, 
Ardys,  Adyattes  11.,  Holes,  and  Myr- 
sns.  In  the  order,  and  in  the  names 
of  four  of  these,  Adyattes,  Ardys, 
Adyattes  II.,  and  Melee,  he  nearly 
agrees  with  Ensebins,  who  gives 
"Ardysiis  AlyattcB,   annis    86;   Aly- 


attes,  annis  14;  Moles,  annis  12" 
(Chron.  Gan.  part  L  o.  xf.),  as  the 
immediate  predeoessors  of  Candanlfw. 
In  the  fifth  name  he  agrees  with 
Herodotns,  from  whom  Ensefaiiis 
differs,  since  he  entirely  omits  Myr> 
SUB.  These  coincidences  seem  to 
entitle  the  list  to  some  consideration. 
It  may  possibly  have  come  from  Xan- 
thns, or  from  Dionysins  of  Mytilene, 
who  wrote  histories  in  Xuithns*! 
name  (Athen.  xii.  xi.  p.  416).  The 
following  is  the  genealogical  tree 
according  to  this  anUiority  : — 


AdyattM. 


X 


Ckdyi. 


Aniys. 
AdyattM  XL 


Only  a  few  facts  are  narrated  of 
these  kings  in  the  fragment.  It  is 
chiefly  occnpied  with  an  aoooimt  of 
the  fend  between  the  Heraclids  and 
the  MermnadsD,  which  wiU  be  spoken 
of  hereafter,  and  with  a  long  stony 
concerning  Ardys,  how  he  lost  his 
crown  and  recoTered  it,  and  reigned 
70  years,  and  was  the  best  of  all  the 
Lydian  kings  next  to  Aloimins. 
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Lydia  in  times  anterior  to  his  date.  Preyionslj  to  the  accession  of 
the  last  dynasiy,  Lydia  was,  it  is  probable,  bat  one  ont  of  the  many 
petty  states  or  kingdoms  into  which  Lower  Asia  was  parcelled  ont, 
and  was  iaar  from  being  the  most  important  of  the  nnmber.  Lycia, 
which  gave  kings  to  the  Ghneek  colonies  upon  the  coast,^  and 
maintained  its  independence  even  against  Grodsns,^  mnst  have  been 
at  least  as  powerfnl,  and  the  really  predominant  state  was  the 
central  kingdom  of  the  Phrygians,  who  exercised  a  greater  influence 
oyer  the  Ghreeks  of  the  coast  than  any  other  of  the  Asiatic  peoples 
with  whom  they  came  in  contact,^  and  whose  kings  were  the  first  of 
all  foreigners  to  send  offerings  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi.^  Lydia, 
until  the  time  of  Gyges,  was  a  petty  sfcate  which  made  no  conquests, 
and  exercised  but  little  inflaence  beyond  its  borders. 

11.  Concerning  the  destruction  of  Candaules,  the  last  king  of  the 
second  dynasty,  and  the  accession  of  G-yges,  the  first  king  of  the 
third,  several  very  different  legends  appear  to  hare  been  current. 
One  is  found  related  at  length  in  Herodotus,  another  in  Nicolas  of 
Damascus,  a  third  in  Plato.^  In  all,  amid  the  greatest  diversity  of 
circumstantials,  what  may  be  called  the  historic  outline  is  the  same. 
Oyges,  a  subject  of  the  Lydian  king,  conspires  against  him,  destroys 
him  in  his  palace,  obtains  the  throne,  and  becomes  the  husband  of 
the  queen.^    These  data  seem  to  have  furnished  materials  to  the 


»  Herod,  i.  147.  •  Ibid.  o.  28. 

7  See,  for  proofs  of  thja,  Grote's 
History  of  Greece^  part  iL  oh.  zri. 
(yol.  iii.  pp.  284.291). 

'  Herod,  i.  14. 

*Bepab.  ii.  §  8.  Mr.  Grote  well 
sums  up  this  legend : — "  Aooording  to 
the  legend  in  EUito,  Gyges  is  a  mere 
herdsman  of  the  king  of  Lydia :  after 
a  terrible  storm  and  earthquake,  he 
sees  near  him  a  chasm  in  the  earth, 
into  which  he  descends  and  finds  a 
vast  horse  of  brass,  hollow  and  partly 
open,  wherein  there  lies  a  gigantic 
corpse  with  a  golden  ring.  This  ring 
he  carries  away,  and  discovers  un- 
expectedly that  it  possesses  the  mira- 
cnloiis  property  of  rendering  him 
invisible  at  pleasure.  Being  sent  on 
a  message  to  the  king,  he  makes  the 
magic  ring  available  to  his  ambition ; 
he  first  possesses  himself  of  the  person 
of  the  qneen,  then  with  her  aid  as. 
aasginates  the  king^  and  finally  seizes 


the  sceptre." — ^History  of  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  298. 

'  The  legends  of  Plato  and  Herodo- 
tns  agree  yet  further,  that  it  was  with 
the  connivance  of  the  qneen,  and  by 
her  favour,  that  the  assassination  took 
place.  Nicolas,  however,  represents 
the  qneen  as  indignant  at  the  ad- 
vances of  Gyges,  and  as  complaining 
to  her  husband  of  his  insolence.  In 
other  respects  the  narrative  of  Nicolas 
is  more  consistent  than  Plato's  with 
Herodotus.  Gyges  is  one  of  the  king's 
body-guard,  and  a  special  favourite. 
The  peculiar  feature  of  the  tale  in 
Nicolas  is,  that  it  exhibits  the  retri. 
butive  principle  as  pervading  the 
whole  history,  and  accounts,  as  it 
were,  for  the  curious  declaration  of 
the  oracle,  "Yengeance  shall  come 
for  the  Heraclides  in  the  person  of  the 
fifth  descendant  from  Gyges."  The 
Mermnadaa,  we  are  told,  were  a  family 
of  distinction  in  the  days  of  Ardys, 
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Greek  poets  of  the  existing  or  following  times,  which  thej  worked 
up  into  romances,  embellishing  them  according  to  their  fancj. 

The  change  of  dynasty  was  not  effected  without  a  struggle.  The 
Heraclidsa  had  their  partisans,  who  took  arms  against  the  usurper, 
and  showed  themselves  ready  to  maintain  in  the  field  the  cause  of 
their  legitimate  sovereigns.  Oyges  was  unwilling  to  trust  the 
event  to  the  chance  of  a  battle,  and  had  address  enough  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  malcontents  to  a  reference,  which,  while  it  would 
prevent  any  effusion  of  blood,  was  unlikely  to  injure  his  preteusions.* 
The  Delphic  oracle,  now  for  the  firat  time  heard  of  in  Lydian 
history,  but  already  for  some  years  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
purely  Asiatic  population  of  the  peninsula,^  was  chosen  to  be  tiie 
arbiter  of  the  dispute,  and  gave  the  verdict — which  had,  no  doubt, 
been  confidently  anticipated  by  the  de  facto  king,  when  he  consented 
to  the  reference — ^in  favour  of  the  party  in  possession.  The  price  of 
the  reply  was,  perhaps,  not  settled  beforehand,  but  at  anj  rate 
it  was  paid  ungrudgingly.  Goblets  of  gold,  and  various  rich 
offerings  ia  the  same  precious  metal,  besides  silver  ornaments,  snch 


Bon  of  Adyattes.  Dascylae,  son  of 
Gyges,  was  then  chief  fayourite  of  the 
reigning  king.  Jealous  of  his  in. 
fluence,  and  fearing  for  the  snccession, 
Adyattes,  son  of  Ardys,  secretly  con- 
trived the  assassination  of  Dascylus. 
Ardys,  ignorant  who  was  the  mnrderer) 
laid  heavy  cnrses  on  him,  whoever  he 
might  be,  before  the  public  assembly 
of  the  nation.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  feud.  For  this  crime,  committed 
in  the  reig^  of  Ardys,  and  unpunished 
at  the  time,  vengeance  came  in  the 
person  of  his  fifth  descendant.  During 
the  reigns  of  Adyattes  U.,  Meles,  and 
Myrsus,  the  feud  continued,  the  de- 
scendants of  Dascylus  living  in  exile. 
A  vain  attempt  was  made  by  Meles  to 
expiate  the  sin,  but  it  was  not  ac- 
cepted by  the  injured  party.  Meles 
went  for  three  years  into  voluntary 
banishment,  and  Dascylus,  the  son  of 
the  murdered  man,  was  invited  to 
return,  but  he  refused.  At  length,  in 
the  fifth  generation  (Ardys,  Ady- 
attes, Meles,  Myrsus,  Sadyattes),  the 
vengeance  came.  Gyges,  about  to  be 
put  to  death  on  account  of  the  insult 
which  he  had  offered  to  the  virgin 


queen,  whom  he  had  been  sent  to 
conduct  from  the  court  of  her  father, 
Amossus,  king  of  Mysia,  recftls  the 
memory  of  his  ancestral  wrongs,  and 
the  curses  of  Ardys  on  his  own  race, 
collects  a  band  of  followers,  enters 
the  palace,  and  slays  the  manarch  in 
his  bridal-chamber.  Then,  when  the 
reference  is  made  to  tlie  oracle,  the 
announcement  falls  with  peculiar  fit- 
ness :  "  Vengeance  shall  come  for  the 
Heraclides  in  the  person  cf  the  jiflh 
descendant.** 

'  Mr.  Grote  says,  **  A  cml  tear 
ensued,  which  both  parties  at  length 
consented  to  terminate  by  reference 
to  the  Delphian  oracle."  Bat  Hero- 
dotus implies  that  there  was  no  actual 
war,  the  convention  being  made  before 
the  two  parties  came  to  blows.  («s 
ot  AvBol  Btufhv  iirouvirro  rh  Kav^uAcw 
irdBoSj  Koi  i^  Bx\oi(rt  ^erapy  0vr^ 
$fl(ray  oX  rt  rov  Tiytta  irrwriSireu.  jca2 
01*  KovKoX  Av8o),  i.  13.)  That  the 
oracle  was  open  to  pecuniary  influence 
is  evidenced  by  Herodotus  himself 
(v.  63,  vi.  66). 

^  Herod,  i.  14. 
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as  no  other  indiyidiial  bad  presented  to  the  days  of  Herodotus,^ 
attested  the  gpratitade,  or  the  honesty,  of  the  snccessf al  adventurer. 
12.  The  reign  of  G-jges  is  despatched  by  Herodotus  in  a  single 
sentence,  valaable  alike  for  what  it  contains  and  for  what  it 
excludes.  We  learn  from  it  the  important  fact  that  this  king 
eugeuged  in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  the  coast,  who  had  hitherto,  so 
far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  scanty  notices  which  remain  to  us, 
preserved  friendly  relations  with  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
country  on  which  they  had  planted  their  settlements.^  Like  the 
Phoenicians  in  Spain  and  Africa,  and  our  own  countrymen  for  some 
considerable  space  of  time  in  India  and  America,  the  early  Greek 
settlers  in  Asia,  engaged  in  commerce  for  the  most  part,  appear  to 
have  been  received  with  favour  by  the  natives,  and  with  few 
exceptions,  to  have  maintained  with  them  unbroken  amity .^  Gyges 
was  the  first  to  introduce  a  new  policy.  Jealous  of  the  increasing 
power  of  the  foreigners,  who  had  occupied  the  whole  line  of  coast,  or 
simply  ambitious  of  extending  his  dominion,  he  commenced  hostili- 
ties against  the  lonians,  ravaged  the  lands,  and  probably  laid  siege 
to  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Miletus,  and  even  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  town  of  Colophon.'^  This,  however,  as  Herodotus  tells  us 
in  the  same  passage,  was  the  utmost  extent  of  his  achievements.® 


^  Herod,  i.  14.  Tiyris  rvpeu^yt6a'as 
air4ir€fv^9  iiyaBiifiara  is  AtX^hs  ovk 
6?dya'  &XX*  iira  filv  kpyitpov  iofoBiifiaTa 

Z4  rod  iipy6poVf  XP^^^^  AwKcro v — 
Kok  Kpftrripts  ol  iptdfthy  l{  XP^*^^ 
iuftutiarau 

'  The  Greeks  took  Ljoian  kings 
(Herod,  i.  147).  The  Lycians  are 
said  to  have  taken  even  their  name 
from  a  Greek  (ibid.  173).  In  most  of 
the  Greek  towns  the  population  seems 
to  have  been  mixed,  partly  Greek, 
partly  ABiatic.  The  best-eyidenced 
case  is  that  of  Teos  (Paasan.  vii.  iii. 
§  3 ;  Boeckh's  Corp.  Ins.,  No.  3064). 

'  Of  course  the  colonies  were  not 
originally  established  without  blood- 
shed. (See  Herod,  i.  146  ;  Mimnerm. 
ap.  Strabon.  xiv.  p.  634,  where  the 
Tiolence  employed  at  the  founding  of 
Miletus  and  Colophon  is  noticed). 
But  instances  of  their  beiog  attacked 
afterwards  by  the  natives  fkre  exceed- 
ingly rare.    The  attack  of  the  Cariana 


upon  Priene,  in  which  Androclns  was 
slain,  is  perhaps  the  only  recorded 
exception.  This  must  be  accounted 
for,  partly  by  the  sense  which  the 
natives  entertained  of  the  advantages 
they  derived  from  the  conmierce  of 
the  Greek  towns,  partly  by  the  readi- 
ness of  the  Greeks  to  intermix  with 
the  Asiatic  tribes. 

7  I  agree  with  B&hr  on  the  sense  of 
Herodotus  in  the  passage  i<r4fia\€  fiiy 
vuv  <rrpvrii\v  is  re  M(At|roy  iral  4s 
XfAvptffiy,  Koi  KoKopvyos  rh  iSurrv  cfAc  (i. 
14,  end).  The  contrast  is  between  the 
territories  of  Smyrna  and  Miletus,  and 
the  town  itself  of  Colophon.  In  the 
construction  Mfia\€  ifrparirip  h  MiAi}- 
Toif,  the  word  Mikriroy  can  only  stand 
for  MiKrifflfiw.  Mr.  Grote  seems  to 
prefer  the  more  usual  explanation, 
that  iffTu  is  the  town,  minus  the  cita- 
del (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  300). 

^  Herod,  i.  14.  &\A'  oMtf  fxiya  ipyov 
krf  cSrrov  iiWo  dyiyrro,  jSounAcdirarros, 
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He  did  ftof,  we  may  be  sure,  for  the  love  of  Magnes,  attack 
either  Magnesia,  much  less  effect  the  capture  of  a  aeoond  GJrecian 
city,  or  we  shotdd  nerer  have  been  told  by  Herodotos  that, 
'*  besides  taking  Colophon,  and  making  an  inroad  on  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  he  did  not  perform  a  single  noble  exploit."  '  Neither  is  it 
possible  that  he  conld  have  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  Tioad,  as 
Strabo  affirms,^  or  exercised  such  inflaenoe  orer  the  Milesians,  as  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies.  After  ages 
delighted  to  magnify  the  infancy  of  a  dynasty,  which  attained  in  the 
end  a  degree  of  power  and  prosperity  &r  beyond  aught  that  had 
been  seen  before  within  the  limits,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lower  Asia,  and  loved  to  throw  back  to  the  hero-founder  of  the 
race  the  actions  and  the  character  of  the  most  illustrious  anu>ng  hia 
descendants.         

*  Kr.  Giote  (Hist  of  Gfreece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  800)  acoepta  as  Bomething  more 
than  myth  the  tale  found  in  Nioolas  of 
DamascoB,  of  the  beautiful  yonth, 
Hagnes,  whom  Qyges  loved,  and  who 
turned  the  heads  of  aU  the  women 
wherever  he  went ;  whom  at  last  the 
men  of  Magnesia  resolved  to  disgrace, 
and  reduce  to  the  level  of  common 
humanity,  by  disfigporing  his  counten- 
ance, and  depriving  him  of  his  flowing 
looks:  in  revenge  for  which  outrage 
on  his  favourite,  the  lover  made  war 
upon  the  ofiFending  city,  and  persevered 
until  he  took  the  place  (Nic.  Damaso. 
p.  62,  Orell.).  But  the  expression  of 
Herodotus,  quoted  above,  seems  to  be 
conclusive  against  the  authenticity  of 
this  history.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
authority  of  Nicolaus  Damasoenus,  un- 
supported by  any  corroborating  testi- 
mony, is  quite  insufficient  to  entitle  a 
narrative  to  belief.  It  is  true  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  writings 
of  XanthuB,  and  sometimes  follows 
them  without  mentioning  his  authority, 
as  in  his  account  of  the  voracity  and 
death  of  Gambles ;  but  it  is  also  evi- 
dent that  in  many  oases  he  cannot  be 
following  Xanthus.  A  writer  who 
makes  Sadyattea  the  son  of  BxtAlyattes, 
who  brings  a  Sibyl  to  the  assistance  of 
Crosflus  upon  the  pyre,  and  who  ascribes 
the  Persian  respect  for  Zoroaster,  and 
religious  regard  for  the  element  of 
fire,  to  the  circumstance  of  this  mi- 


raculous escape  of  the  Lydmn  king,  is 
not  to  be  quoted  as  authoriiy,  whef? 
he  stands  alone,  without  the  strongBA 
expression  of  distrust.  At  any  zste, 
Mr.  Grote  seems  open  to  the  oenaan 
which  he  himself  bestows  on  Ottfried 
Muller,  that  he  oocasionaUy  "givH 
'  Sagen*  too  much  in  the  style  of  res! 
facts  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  240,  note). 

1  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  690. 

'  This  tendency  in  all  legetndaxr  his- 
tory to  throw  back  and  repeat  events 
and  oircumstanoes  has  been  notioed 
by  Niebuhr  in  his  Boman  Hiatory,  and 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  strfldmg 
characteristics  of  such  records,  ils 
Bomulus  is  an  earlier  Tollua,  and 
Ancus  a  second  Numa,  so  even  in  more 
historic  times  we  find  the  undoubted 
acts  of  the  second  Tarquin  almost  all 
anticipated  in  the  first.  Ab  the  later 
sovereign '  was  certainly  master  of 
Latium,  so  the  earlier  must  "  subdue 
the  whole  Latin  name  "  (Liv.  L  3$) ; 
as  he  built  the  magnificent  temple  to 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  so  his  progenitor 
and  prototype  must  vow  it  and  lay  its 
foundations  (ibid.  38  and  55)  ;  as  the 
great  sewers  and  the  massive  stooe 
seats  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were  un- 
doubtedly the  works  of  the  one,  so 
must  they  also,  or  works  of  a  similsr 
character,  be  ascribed  to  the  other 
(ibid.  85  and  38).  In  the  same  vray  is 
assigned  to  Ninus  the  whole  series  of 
conquests  made  by  subsequent  Assy> 
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In  one  respect,  however,  Oyges  stands  at  a  higher  level  than  that 
at  which  any  classical  historian  places  him.     He  entered  into  rela- 
tions with  distant  powers,  and  was  recognised  as  one  of  the  great 
znonarchs  of  the  earth,  both  bj  Egypt  and  Afuajria.     It  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  the  Cimmerian  ravages, 
which  Herodotas  assigns  to  the  reign  of  Ardys,  began  in  his  day ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  protect  himself,  he  called  in  the  help  of  the 
gresii  Assyrian  monarch,  Asshur-bani-pal,  and  became,  nominally  at 
any  rate,  his  vassal  for  a  time.     During  this  space  he  was  probably 
aided  against  his  assailants  by  Assyrian  troops,  and  through  the 
help  which  they  afforded  was  enabled  to  triumph  over  them.    But 
his  victory  was  &tal  to  him.     Elated  by  his  success,  he  threw  off 
all  subjection  to  Assyria,  and  entered  into  aUiance  with  Egypt, 
which  had  recently  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  under  Psammeti- 
chus,  and  was  bent  on  asserting  its  independence.     Nor  did  he 
only  conclude  a  treaty,  but  actually  sent  his  troops,  probably  by 
sea,  to  Egypt,  and  took  part  in  the  war  which  was  being  waged 
between  Asshur-bani-pal  and  his  rebellious  vassal.    A  just  Nemesis, 
or  a  prudent  exertion  of  his  influence  by  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
avenged  this  act  of  ingratitude.     The  Cimmerian  hordes  once  more 
entered  his  country  in  force;    and,  to  check  their  advance,  he 
was  compelled   to   venture  an  engagement.      The  invaders  were 
victorious.     Gyges  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  fell  in  the 
fight.     The  Cimmerians  swept  his  country  from  end  to  end,  but,  as 
usual  with  them,  effected  no  permanent  conquest;    it  was  their 
ordinary  practice  to  quit  a  territory  after  they  had  exhausted  it, 
and  carry  their  arms  into  some  more  tempting  region. 

13.  Ardys,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gyges,  is  said  by  the  As- 
syrians to  have  commenced  his  reign  with  a  removal  of  the  vassal- 
age, which  his  father  had  first  accepted  and  then  thrown  off.  It  is 
probable  that  the  subjection  was  merely  nominal,  since  Afisyria  was 
too  distant  to  exercise  any  real  power  in  Lydia,  and  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  appears  to  have  been  only  by  sea.  Ardys, 
according  to  Herodotus,  reigned  within  a  year  of  half  a  century.^ 
Besides  his  submission  to  Assyria,  two  facts  only  are  recorded  of 


rian  kings  (Ctesias  ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2). 
Sometimes  an  entire  war  is  repeated, 
as  that  with  Fidenie  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Liyy  (Niebnhr,  vol.  i.  p.  452). 
Possibly  the  war  between  Sparta  and 
Messenia  is  a  case  in  point.    Almost 

TOL.   I.  2  A 


all  the  events  of  what  is  called  the 
first  war  recur  in  the  second. 

'  Ensebins,  with  more  probability, 
limited  his  reign  to  38  years  (Ghron. 
Canon.  Pars  Post.  p.  325,  ed.  Mai). 
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him ;  but  thej  are  impoxtant,  as  showing  that  he  inherited  from  his 
father  that  line  of  aggressive  policy  which  became  the  settled 
system  of  the  Mermnad  princes,  and  which  was  particnlarly  directed 
against  the  Greek  cities  of  the  coast.  He  renewed  the  attack  upon 
Miletns,  and  took  the  town  of  Pri^n6.^  Probably  he  -wonld  Imve 
signalised  his  reign  by  further  successes,  bnt  for  a  renewed  attack 
on  the  part  of  the  Cimmerians,  who  once  more  entered  Asia  Minor 
in  force,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  over  the  greater  portion  of  the 
peninsula. 

14.  Who  the  Cimmerians  were,  whence  they  came,  with  what 
races  they  were  ethnically  connected,  will  be  considered  hereafter, 
in  the  notes  to  the  Fonrdi  Book.  With  regard  to  their  occupation 
of  Asia  Minor  at  this  time,  it  is  important  to  observe,  that  whereas 
Herodotos,  thronghont  his  whole  history,^  regards  the  invasion  in 
the  reign  of  Ardys  as  the  first,  and  indeed  the  only  Cimmerian 
irruption  into  these  countries,  other  writers  speak  of  repeated 
attacks,  covering  a  long  period  of  time,  in  which  moreover  ^e 
Cimmerians  were  accompanied  and  assisted  by  Thracian  tribes,  and 
came  into  Asia  Minor,  apparently,  from  the  west  rather  the  east. 
Strabo  expressly  states  that  they  made  several  distinct  incorsions,^ 
and  seemingly  brings  them  into  Asia  across  the  Thracian  Bosphoms 
To  some  of  these  incursions  he  gives  a  high  antiquity.^  In  this  he 
is  followed  or  exceeded  by  Eusebius,  who  places  the  first  Cimmerian 


^  Herod,  i.  15.  I  know  not  on  what 
gronnds  Mr.  Grote  observes  that  ''this 
possession  cannot  have  been  main- 
tained, for  the  city  appears  aftenvards 
as  antonomons  "  (Hist,  of  QreeoOi  vol. 
iii.  p.  801),  unless  it  be  on  the  expres- 
sion of  Herodotos,  that  "before  the 
sovereignty  of  CrcBsns  all  the  Greeks 
were  free  "  (i.  6).  Bnt  this  only  seems 
to  mean  that  no  Greek  coontxy — 
neither  Ionia,  .^Solis,  nor  Doris — ^had 
been  rednoed  to  subjection. 

Mr.  Grote  has  another  mysterions 
remark  in  the  next  sentence  of  his 
work.  "  His  (Ardys*)  long  reign  was 
signalised  by  tv>o  events,  both  of  con- 
siderable moment  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
— the  invasion  of  the  Cimmerians,  and 
the  Jurat  appro<ieh  to  coUUion  (at  least 
the  first  of  which  we  have  any  histori- 
cal knowledge)  between  the  inhabitants 
of  Lyd4a  and  those  of  Upper  Asia  under 
the  Medicun  kings,"  What  is  this  ** first 


approach  to  collision "  in  the  reign  of 
A^ysP  The  collision  came,  as  he 
notices  a  few  pages  after  (p.  310),  in 
the  time  of  Alyattes,  grandson  ol 
Ardys.  What  "historical  knowledge" 
have  we  of  any  collision,  or  "approach 
to  collision,"  earlier  tluui  this  f 

»  Herod,  i.  6, 15, 16, 108 ;  ir.  1, 11, 
12 ;  vii.  20. 

*  Strab.  i.  p.  90  (Oxf.  ed.).  oT  re  K^- 
ft^pioi,  o&f  feed  Tp^pwrof  hro/MdCavetF^  ^ 
4Kti¥W  n  HBroSf  woWiKts  iw^pa^mr 
rk  Bt^A  fiifni  rov  n<Wov,  mil  rk  cr»r«;^ 
abro'is,,  Tor^  li\p  M  Tia/^Xacy^wms^  wr^ 
8^  iced  4p<^f  ififiaXi6§n9s, 

7  Strab.  i.  p.  9  (Oxf.  ed.).  oi  K^ 
fifyioi  Katt  ^Ofiiipov  1l  fiiicphw  vph 
abrov  t^^xp^s  *I«r(af  iw&papLe»  rjjv 
y^¥  r)fif  4k  lioa'w6pov  iratraw.  And 
again,  iii.  p.  200 :  maff  *0/iti|por  ^  vjp^ 
ahrov  /lucphw  \4ymf<ri  r^y  twk  Kifi^pW 
t^c^ov  ytyitrStu  rwr  (1.  riiw)  P^XP*  ^^ 
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inTasion  of  Asia  three  hundred  years  before  the  first  Olympiad 
(b.o.  1076).^  The  silence  of  Herodotns,  and  still  more  the  way  in 
which  he  speaJcs,  on  first  mentioning  the  subject,  of  the  Cimmerian 
incursion,®  are  weighty  arguments  against  those  who  hold  that  there 
were  a  loug  series  of  such  attacks,  covering,  without  any  consider- 
able intervals,  a  space  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  years.^  Still  it 
would  be  rash  to  reject  altogether  the  distinct  assertions  of  Strabo, 
confirmed  as  they  are  by  the  fact,  of  which  there  is  ample  evidence,' 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  Gtreeks  upon  the  coast,  Cimmerians  and 
Treres  were  confounded  together,  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  of  invasions  in  which  both  people  took  part. 
The  Cimmerians,  who  before  their  country  was  wrested  from  them 
bj  the  Scythian  nomads,  were  neighbours  of  the  Thracians,  may 
well  have  joined  with  them  in  plundering  expeditions  from  time  to 
time,  ai^d  may  have  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  into  Asia  by  the 
Thracian  Bosphorns.  But  from  all  these  occasional  incursions, 
which  Herodotus  may  have  regarded  as  Thracian,  not  Cimme- 
rian ravages,  the  great  Cimmerian  invasion,  of  which  he  so  often 
speaks,  is  to  be  distinguished.  In  this,  if  it  came,  according  to  the 
nndoubting  conviction  of  our  author,  from  the  east,  no  Thracians 
would  participate.^    It  would  have  a  right  to  be  called  "  the  Cim« 


>  Chron.  Canon.  Flars  Poet.  (p.  803, 
ed.  Mai). 

'  Herod,  i.  6.     wph  9^  r^s  Kpolffov 

rh  yhp  Kiiifitplwy  trrpdrtvfiarh 
4ir\  riiy  'le/ylay  iaeue6fityov — ob  Koret- 
ffrpo^  iy4yero  rStv  iro\U»Vj  &AX*  i^  liri- 

^  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  214. 
Ol.  40,  4. 

'  The  oontemporary  poet,  CaUinns, 
spoke  both  of  Treres  and  of  Cimmerians 
(Strabo,  ziy.  p.  927,  Oxf.  ed.).  Callis- 
thenes  said  that  the  Treres  and  Lycians 
took  Sardis  (Strab.  ziii.  p.  627). 
Strabo,  in  a  passage  quoted  above, 
uses  the  words,  KifAfuplovSf  ots  Koi  Tp4- 
pwims  6yoftd(ovottf,  Cf .  also  Enstath.  ad, 
Horn.  Od.  xi.  14. 

'  I  cannot  accept  Niehnhr's  theory, 
that  the  Cimmerians  on  this  occasion 
came  by  the  western  side  of  the 
Enzine,  and  across  the  Thraciui  Bos- 
phorus,  against  the  distinct  and  re- 
peated declarations  of  Herodotus.    It 


seems  to  me  impossible  that  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  enemy  came  should 
have  been  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
the  country,  even  in  the  space  of  two 
hundred  years;  especially  as  there 
wero  contemporary  writers,  Callinus, 
Arohilochus,  and  others,  some  of  whom, 
we  know,  spoke  of  the  Cimmerian 
attack.  With  regard  to  the  alleged 
difficulties  of  the  route,  we  may  grant 
the  impracticability  of  the  coast  line, 
between  the  western  edge  of  the  Cau- 
casus and  the  Euxine ;  but  why  may 
we  not  suppose  the  Cimmerians  to 
have  enterod  Asia  by  the  Caucasian 
gates,  through  which  the  great  mili- 
tary road  now  runs  from  Mosdok  to 
Tiflis  ?  This  must  always  have  been 
a  very  practicable  route,  and  was  pro- 
bably that  followed  by  Mithridates 
when  he  passed  through  the  K\t7Bpa 
2«cv9£ir  on  his  flight  from  Fompey 
(Appian.  de  Bell.  Hithr.  p.  400). 
With  respect  to  the  passage  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  it  must  be  re* 
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xnefian  attack.*'  It  would  be  a  thing  sui  generis.  The  Greeks  in 
general,  long  accostomed  to  conf  onnd  Treres  and  Cimmerians,  might 
speak,  according  to  habit,  of  both  as  having  been  concerned  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  inroads;^  but  an  accnrate  writer,  like  Hero- 
dotus, whose  inquiries  had  convinced  him  that  these  Cimmerians 
entered  Asia  Minor  from  the  Gancasns,  would  know  that  here  there 
was  no  place  for  Treres,  who  lay  so  far  out  of  the  route,  and  that 
however  true  it  might  be  that  Cimmerians  had  at  other  times  joined 
in  the  forays  of  the  Treres  in  Asia,  yet  on  no  other  oocasion  had 
there  been  a  purely  Cimmerian  inroad,  and  he  would  therefore  he 
perfectly  correct*in  speaking  of  this  as  "  ilie  invasion  of  the  Cim- 
merians.'* 

The  Cimmerians  were  fugitives  driven  out  of  their  native  country 
by  the  Scythians,  but  not  the  less  formidable  on  that  account 
Niebuhr  surmises  that  the  Oauls  who  sacked  Rome  and  oveiran 
Italy,  were  fugitives  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  retiring  before 
the  increasing  strength  of  the  Iberian  race.^  The  barbarians  who 
destroyed  the  Western  Empire  had  for  the  most  part  been  dispos- 
sessed of  their  own  countries  by  nations  of  superior  strength.  We 
have  seen  that  already,  in  the  reign  of  Cyges,  the  Cimmerians  had 
been  engaged  in  hostilities  against  Lydia,  and  had  gained  at  least 
one  great  battle.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Ardys  they  made  another  and  still  more  successful  invasion.  On 
this  occasion  they  appear  to  have  swept  before  them  all  resistance. 
Like  the  bands  of  Gauls,^  which  at  a  later  date  ravaged  these  same 
regions  in  the  same  ruthless  way,  the  Cinmierian  invaders  carried 
ruin  and  devastation  over  all  the  fairest  r^ions  of  Lower  Asia. 
Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Ionia,  Phrygia,  even  Cilicia,  as  well  as 
Lydia,  were  plundered  and  laid  waste ;  in  Phrygia^  Midas,  the  king, 
despairing  of  any  effectual  resistance,  on  the  approach,  of  the 
dreaded  foe,  is  said  to  have  committed  suicide ;  ^  in  Lydia,  as  we 
know  from  Herodotus,  they  took  the  capital  city,  except  onlj  the 


membered  that  waggons  conld  always 
cross  in  winter  npon  the  ice  (Herod 
iv.  28). 

•  Callinns  appears  to  have  done  bo 
(StrabO;  1.  s.  c). 

•  History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  BOG- 
BOO  (Kngl.  trans!.). 

•  Livy,  xxxriii.  16.    It  will  appear 
hereafter  that  these  two  great  inva- 


sions of  Asia  Minor  proceeded  from  tiie 
same  identical  race.  (See  Appendix 
to  book  iy.  ch.  i.  '  On  the  Cimmerians 
of  Herodotus  and  the  Higpratixma  of  the 
Cymric  Baoe.*) 

7  Eostath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  zL  14.  This 
is  the  erent  alluded  to  in  Eusebw 
Chron.  Can.  Fbrs  Post.  Ol.  21,  2  (p. 
824),  and  by  Strabo,  i.  p.  90  (Qxf.  ed.). 
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acropolis ;  in  Ionia  they  ravaged  the  yallej  of  the  Cajster,  besieged 
Ephesus,  and,  according  to  some  acconnts,  burnt  the  temple  of 
Diana  in  its  vicinity;^  after  which  thej  are  thought  to  hare 
proceeded  southward  into  the  plain  of  the  Masander,  and  to  have 
sacked  the  city  of  Magnesia.^  One  body,  under  a  leader  whom  the 
Greeks  called  Lygdamis,  eyen  penetrated  as  far  as  Gilida,  and  there 
sustained  a  terrible  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  hardy  mountaineers.^ 
The  GFreeks  regarded  this  as  the  vengeance  of  Artemis ; '  for  Lyg- 
damis had  been  the  leader  in  the  attack  on  Ephesus.  Still  the 
strength  of  the  invaders  was  not  broken  by  this  defeat.  It  was  only 
in  the  third  generation  that  the  Lydian  princes  were  able  to  expel 
them  from  the  territories  under  their  dominion.  Even  then,  it  is  a 
mistake  to  say  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Asia.'    Just  as  the 


^  Hesjch.  in  too.  A^y^afus,  A&y9afus 
oZros  iKeiva9  rhv  wabv  r^s  *Afn4fuios, 
The  well-known  passage  in  Callima- 
chos'B  Hymn  to  Diana  (ver.  251.261) 
has  thrown  some  donbt  on  this.  It 
BeemB,  however,  qnite  oonceivable  that 
a  poet,  whose  sabjeot  was  the  praise 
of  Diana,  should  igpiore,  withoat  deny- 
ing, BO  unpleasant  a  f aot.  Gallimachos 
may  even  be  understood  in  the  sense 
adopted  by  Boohier:  *<Callimaqne  a 
pr^tendn  que  oe  fnt  en  ponition  dn 
sacrilege  qn'ils  avaient  oommis  en 
mettant  le  fen  an  temple  de  Diane." 
(Dissertations,  fto.  oh.  yi.  p.  56.)  That 
the  Cimmerians  excited  the  hatred  of 
the  lonians  by  the  plonder  of  their 
temples,  was  attested,  according  to 
Bnstathins  (Comment,  ad  Hom.  Od. 
xi.  14)  by  many  writers.  If  they  in- 
rested  EphesoB,  as  we  should  certainly 
gather  from  Callimaohns,  they  oonld 
scaroely  fail  to  take  the  temple,  which 
was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city 
(Herod,  i.  26).  Mr.  Grote  supposes 
that  "  the  Goddess  protected  her  town 
and  aanctvary  "  (Hist,  of  Greece,  yoL 
iii.  p.  835).  Bnt  he  rests  this  only  on 
the  passage  of  CallimachnB,  which  is 
at  least  ambigpions.  Spanheim  (Com- 
ment, ad  Callimaoh.  Hymn.  ▼.  251-260, 
in  the  edition  of  Emesti,  vol.  ii.  p. 
354)  regards  Herod,  i.  6  as  oonclnsiye 
againBt  Hesychins,  where  he  certainly 
must  forget  the  situation  of  the 
temple. 

*  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  event 
reaUy  belongs  to  the  great  Cimmerian 


invasion.  Euatathius  appears  to  have 
thought  so.  Tw  KtfAfieplonf  iar6fu>ipa 
\4ytrcu  wore  (Tprjpts  94  ^wriw  4koXowt6) 
toAaV  ^'  *haias  learaipafituf,  icol  riis 

1ro^Aovf  &ycXffi>  r&p  iceerik  rhv  Vlalva^poir 
ififid^Xtof  8^  iced  M  nap\arY6»as  acal 
^ftiyar  trt  koI  Mt9as  Xiyrrcu  el/ui 
roApov  iriitv  tls  rh  XR'^  ArcXOcir. 
(Comment,  ad  Hom.  CM.  1.  c.  s.)  But 
If  Callinus  was  contemporary  with  the 
taking  of  Sardis  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  I  agree  with  Mr.  Grote  in 
considering  to  be  nearly  certain  (Hist, 
of  Grreece,  vol.  iii.  p.  833,  note  '),  the  fall 
of  Magnesia  muBt,  on  the  authorities 
of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  928)  and  Clemens 
Alex.  (Strom,  i.  p.  333),  have  been 
subsequent.  To  me  also  the  fact  that 
the  sack  of  Magnesia  is  so  uniformly 
ascribed  to  the  l^res,  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment that  it  does  not  belong  to  this  in. 
vasion  of  the  Cimmerians.  (Cf.Eustath. 
in  loc.  8.  c,  and  Strab.  xiv.  p.  927.) 

'  Strabo,  i.  p.  90. 

*  Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  248-260. 

Tfi  pa  KOi  l|Xa<vMV  &XaraC^^«v  »,ve«Xi|«^« 
Kirfiaiut  hfiptoriif,  kwl  6*  trrpar6vjjr9  nf^oXt^ 
'H7a7C  Ktfifitpimv, ^a^atff*  10'ov, oipawof*  a^^v 
KtuXtfA^wot  vaiowt  fio6t  wSpov  'Ivaxwvrir. 
*A  i€t\it  fiaat\4tt¥  oeop  n^rtv'  ov  yap  ffitWtv 
Our*  airrot  jKvSinf^t  waXifiwtrttt  ovrt  rtt  &XXot 
*0«-VMv  kv  Xci^M  Hwfvrpi^  iarav  ifia(eu» 
NotfTifVCf f*  'E^eov  fotp  iiti  Tti  ro^a  wponurat. 

(Herod,  i.  15).  Ab  Lydia  was  still 
confined  within  its  original  limits,  a 
Lydian  prinoe  would  have  neither  tiie 
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Gallio  marauders  of  later  tunes,  when  the  chances  of 
against  them,  found  a  refuge  in  the  strong  position  called  thence- 
forth Ghilatia,  so  their  kindred,  the  Cimmerians,  long  after  the  time 
of  their  expulsion  from  Lydia  by  Alyattes,  maintained  theaaaadTes 
in  certain  strongholds,  as  Autandrus,  which,  according  to  Aiistotle,^ 
thej  occupied  for  a  hundred  years,  and  Sinope,  where,  Herodotia 
informs  us,  they  made  a  permanent  settlement.* 

15.  The  history  of  Ljdia  during  the  time  of  their  supremai^  was 
almost  a  blank.  At  what  period  in  the  long  reign  of  Ardys  they 
took  Sardis  there  is  indeed  nothing  positively  to  show.  The  syn- 
chronism dependent  upon  the  notion  of  their  haying  heenpwrtued 
by  the  Scytluans,  who  are  said  to  haye  entered  Media  early  in  the 
reign  of  Gyaxares,  is  extremely  doubtful  from  the  improbability  of 
the  supposed  fact.  The  utmost  that  can  be  gathered  iroia  it  is  that 
the  great  Cimmerian  invasion  was  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  only  a 
little  preceding  the  accession  of  Cyaxares  (b.c.  633),  which  would 
make  it  fall  late  in  the  reign  of  Ardys.  At  any  rate,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  followed  in  fact,  as  it  does  in  the  order  of  the  naumthre 
in  Herodotus,^  both  the  capture  of  Pri^^  by  Ardys,  and  his  attack 
upon  Miletus.  Still  its  date  cannot  be  fixed  within  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Sadyattes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Ardys,  appeazs, 
during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign,  to  have  remained  in  the 
same  state  of  inaction  which  had  characterised  the  later  years  of 
his  father's  rule.  Probably  it  required  all  the  energies  of  both 
monarch  and  people  to  protect  the  kingdom  against  the  Cimmerian 
ravages.  We  may  gather,  however,  from  what  is  recorded  of  this 
king,  that  towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  power  of  the  Cim- 
merians began  to  decline,  and  Lydia  became  once  more  free  to 
pursue  her  policy  of  aggression.  Sadyattes  renewed  the  war  with 
Miletus  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  and  carried  it  on  untfl  his 
death.  Whether  either  of  the  great  victories  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus ^  were  gained  by  him,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  All  that 
we  know  is  that  he  did  not  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  but  bequeathed 


wish  nor  the  power  to  do  thii.  There 
is  also  distiziot  proof  that  ihey  ooa- 
tinned  in  posBession  of  parts  of  Asia. 
Bee  the  following  notes. 

*  Ap.  Steph.  Byz.  in  too.  "ApTapBpos. 
'Af>Mrror/Xiyf  ^<r[  raCrriv  inwfidffBcu  .  .  . 
Ktftfupliof  Kififuplmp  ivouco^rrt^w  iitarhp 


■Herod.  It.  12.    Wmmva  Si  W  K«^ 

•  Herod,  i.  15. 

^  Ibid.  18.    rp^fuxa  iuydK^  Sif^VM 
Miktifftmp  fy^rtro. 
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it  to  his  successor  upon  the  throne,  his  son  by  his  othi  sister,' 
Aljattes. 

16.  This  prince,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  house  except  Croesus, 
is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  bent  his  whole  eneigies  to  the  prose- 
cntion  of  this  war  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  reign.  The 
circumstances  of  the  contest,  which  Herodotus  relates  at  length,^ 
and  on  which  no  other  ancient  writer  throws  any  additional  light, 
need  not  be  here  repeated.  The  designs  of  Alyattes  were  baffled, 
and  Miletus,  the  foremost  city  of  Asiatic  Greece,  which  had  been 
attacked  in  succession  by  eyeiy  monarch  of  the  house  of  the 
Mermnadse,  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  independence  for  half  a 
century  longer. 

The  order  of  the  other  events  of  the  reign  of  Alyattes  cannot 
be  determined  with  any  certainty.  Besides  his  war  with  Miletus, 
be  was  engaged  (we  know)  in  four  separate  contests.  He  drove  the 
Cimmerians  beyond  his  boundaries,  attacked  and  took  Smyrna, 
made  an  attempt  upon  Clazomenfie,  but  was  defeated  with  great  loss, 
and  carried  on  a  protracted  contest  against  the  combined  powers  of 
Media  and  Babylonia.  He  is  also  said  to  have  invaded  Caria,  but 
by  a  writer  who,  unless  where  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  he  is 
following  Xanthus,  is  of  no  authority.^  This  last  war,  i£  it  took 
place  at  all,  happened  late  in  his  reign,  after  Croesus  was  grown 
to  manhood.'  The  date  of  the  struggle  with  the  Medes  depends  on 
that  of  the  eclipse  of  ThaJes,  which  is  still  undetermined.'    Perhaps 


'  Here  the  aathoritj  of  Nicolas  of 
Damascus  is  supported  hy  that  of 
Snidas  (in  toc.  ^AXudrrjis)  and  Xeno- 
philns  (ap.  Anon.,  quoted  in  the  Frag. 
Hist.  Gr.,  Tol.  i  p.  42).  Marriages 
with  half-eiBtexs  haye  been  frequent 
in  the  East  from  the  days  of  Abraham 
downwards.  The  cases  of  Abraham 
himself  (Gen.  zz.  12;  there  is  no 
eyidence  to  show  that  Sarah  was  Iscah, 
as  assumed  bj  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i. 
App.  ch.  T.  p.  290,  note),  of  Cambyses 
(Herod,  iii.  31),  and  Herod  Agripiia 
(Jut.  ri.  167)  are  well  known. 

*  Herod,  i.  17-22.  Mr.  Grote  says 
that  Sadyattes  carried  on  this  war  for 
seven,  and  Alyattes  far  five  years ;  but 
Herodotus  divides  the  war  as  aboye. 
iiroXdfAt*  frta  Mcjca  »  .  ,  ,  rh  fihv  pvv 
c|  Irca  Tw  Mtita  SaSv^mjj  6  "ApSvof 
iri  Av8«r  4ox*i  ^  '^^  iffdixXvw  n^yc- 


5i  ir^rrc  r&if  Moty  rh  lir<(/i<ya  ro7in  l| 
*AAvd(m}t  iwoXi/ut  ....  r^  8^  8uw8c- 
fc^r^f  ^rc7,  k.  r.  A. 

1  Nicolas  of  Damascus.  The  ques- 
tion  of  his  credibility  has  been  treated 
aboye  (p.  862,  note*). 

'  Croesus  in  the  tale  is  represented 
as  already  g^yemor  of  Theb^  and 
Adramyttium.  As  he  was  only  thirty, 
fiye  years  of  age  at  his  fathers  death 
(Heiod.  i.  26)  the  Carian  war  of 
Alyattes,  if  a  reality,  must  belong  to 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life. 
Hr.  Grote  well  observes,  against  Clin, 
ton,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  to  imply  that  Alyattes 
conquered  Caria.  (Nic.  Dam.  p.  6d|  ed. 
Orellis  Clinton's  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  863 ; 
Grote's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  843.) 

■  Yolnej  considered  the  ed^Me  io 
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the  most  probable  date  is  that  which  has  been,   adopted  hj  Mr. 
Clinton,  viz.  B.C.  608-613.    The  other  wars,  that  which  ended  in 
expulsion  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  those  with  the  Greeks  of  the 
may  have  taken  place  either  before  or  after  the  Median  contest 

17.  This  last  event,  beyond  aU  question  the  most  important  in  tb« 
reig^  of  Aljattes,  is  regarded  by  Herodotus  as  brought  about  bj 
what  appears  an  insignificant  cause.  A  band  of  Scythians,  who  had 
been  in  the  serrice  of  Cyaxares,  the  Median  king,  upon  a  disgust 
quitted  Media,  and  took  refuge  with  Alyattes.  Cyaxares  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  fugp^tiyes  and  met  with  a  refusal,  upon  which 
he  declared  war  against  Lydia,  and  the  contest  began.  Now 
although  undoubtedly  the  passage  of  nomadic  hordes  from  one 
goyemment  in  the  East  te  another  has  frequently  been  the  occasion 
of  war  between  adjoining  states,*  yet  the  flight  of  a  mere  hand  of 
men  {eikff  av^pdv)  who  had  been  useful  as  hunters,  would  scarody 
haye  been  motive  sufficient  to  produce  the  invasion  of  a  kingdom 
not  even  adjoining,  but  separated  from  the  Median  empire  by 
the  intervening  country  of  Phrygia.  It  is  besides  exceedingly 
improbable  that  at  this  particular  period  there  were  any  Scythians 
on  such  terms  of  friendly  subjection  to  Cyaxares  as  the  story 
supposes.  Not  long  before  the  accession  of  Alyattes,  Cyaxares  had, 
we  know,  been  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  Scythic  hordes, 
and  such  of  them  as  submitted  to  his  sway  must  have  felt  them- 
selves under  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor.  A  portion  of  his  Scythic 
subjects  may  no  doubt  have  revolted,  and  when  hard  pressed  by  hid 
troops  may  have  fled  for  protection  to  Alyattes,  and  have  ofPered  to 
take  service  with  him.  They  may  have  been  readily  received,  and 
Cyaxares  may,  on  learning  it,  have  demanded  their  surrender, 
and  when  the  demand  was  refused,  have  thereupon  commenced 
hostilities.  It  is  however  very  unlikely  that  this  was  the  caose, 
although  it  may  possibly  have  been  the  pretext,  of  the  expedition. 
The  Indian  war  of  Cyaxares  was  part  undoubtedly  of  that  great 


have  taken  place  B.C.  625  (Becherohes, 
&o.,  vol.  i.  p.  342).  Clinton  places  it 
B.C.  603  (P.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  419).  Ideler 
oonBiders  that  no  eclipse  about  this 
period  fulfils  the  necessary  conditions 
except  that  of  b.c.  610  (Handbnoh  der 
Chronologie,  vol.  i.  p.  209).  Kp.  SUnd 
and  Professor  Airy  have  recently  sug- 
gested the  late  date  of  b.c.  586  (Bosan- 
qnet,  Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  14).  It  may  be 


donbted  whether  astronomical  scienoe 
has  yet  attained  to  sach  exactness  with 
respect  to  the  line  of  solar  eolipaes  as 
to  justify  the  adoption  of  its  resolts  as 
the  basis  of  a  chronological  systflm. 

^  See  Mr.  Grote's  History  of  G^reece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  310.  In  a  note  Hr.  Grote 
brings  forward  a  number  of  modem 
instances. 
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monarclL'B  system  of  conquest,  wHcli  carried  him  at  one  time  to  the 
confines  of  Babylonia,  at  another  to  the  shores  of  the  Egean.    The 
enterprising  prince,  who  had  snbTerted  the  old  Assyrian  monarchy, 
and  had  then  by  a  series  of  rictories  brought  nnder  subjection  the 
whole  of  Upper  Asia  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Halys,^  might  well 
conceiye  the  design  of  adding  to  his  empire  the  further  tract  of 
country  between  the  Halys  and  the  Egean  sea.     What  alone  excites 
our  wonderment  in  this  portion  of  history  is  his  failure.     The  war 
continued  for  six  years,  and  in  the  course  of  it  we  are  told,  'Hhe 
Medes  gained  many  yictories  over  the  Lydians,  and  the  Lydians 
also  gained  many  victories  over  the  Medes, ^^^    And  the  advantage 
remained  with  neither  side.      Considering  the  extent  and  power 
of  the  Median  empire  at  this  period — that  it  contained,  besides 
Media  Magna  and  Media  Atropatene,  the  extensive  and  important 
countries  of  Persia,  Assyria,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia — ^reaching 
thus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine— it  seems  extraordinary  that  the  petty  kingdom  of  Lydia 
could  so  successfully  maintain  the  contest.    The  wonder  is  increased 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  probability,  almost  amounting  to 
a   certainty,   that   the   armies   of   the    Babylonians   accompanied 
Cyaxares  to  the  field.''    That  Lydia  maintained  her  independence 
and  terminated  the  war  by  an  honourable  peace,  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  that  as  the  attack  menaced  the  whole 
of  Western  Asia,  the  several  nations  who  felt  themselves  endangered 
made  common  canse  and  united  under  a  single  head.     And  an  indi- 
cation of  this  union  of  the  Western  Asiatics  against  the.  ambition 
of  the  Medes  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  king  of  the  warlike  and 
powerful  Gilicia,  which  maintained  its  independence  even  against 
Croesus,  appears  in  the  narrative  standing  in  the  same  relation 
towards  Alyattes  in  which  Labynetus,  the  Babylonian  monarch, 
stands  towards  Cyaxares — the  relation  of  subordinate  ally.      It 
is  probable  that  both  Labynetus  and  the  Cilician  prince  were 
present  at  the  engagement,  and  took  immediate  advantage  of  the 
religious  dread  inspired  by  the  eclipse  to  effect  a  reconciliation 


»  Herod,  i.  103.        •  Ibid.  i.  74. 

^  I  cannot  conoeive  it  possible  that 
a  monaroh,  whose  dominions  lay  a  thou- 
sand miles  off,  woald  hare  felt  him- 
self snfficientlj  interested  in  the  result 
of  a  contest  in  so  remote  a  region,  to 
interpose  his  mediation  between  the 
oonrts  of  Sardis  and  Ecbatana  in  the 


modem  diplomatic  sense  of  the  phrase. 
The  words  of  Herodotns  (i.  74)  are 
ambignons,  but  I  conceive  we  are  to 
imderstand  an  immediate  mediation 
upon  the  spot,  implying  the  presence 
of  the  two  princes,  and  their  participa. 
tion  in  the  previous  strife. 
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of  tbe  principals  in  the  contest.  The  interposition  of  good  offices 
by  great  powers  at  a  distance  from  the  scene,  espedaUj  hj 
powers  so  remote  and  so  little  connected  with  one  another  aa  Cilicia 
and  Babylonia,  at  this  period,  is  inconceivable  under  the  ciicnin- 
stances  of  the  ancient  world.  Labynetns,  at  least,  mnst  have 
been  npon  the  spot,  and  if  so,  then  the  presence  of  Sjennesis  seems 
to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  his  presence  would  indicate  the 
probable  presence  of  the  other  minor  powers  of  Western  Asia,  the 
Pamphylians,  the  Phrygians,  the  Lycians,  the  Garians — ^peih^K 
also  the  Paphlagonians  and  Bithynians,  whose  liberties  would 
certauily  have  been  more  endangered  by  the  success  of  the  attack 
than  those  of  the  hardy  and  valiant  occupants  of  the  mountainous 
Cilicia,  whom  even  Cyrus  does  not  appear  to  have  reduced  to 
subjection.  It  seems  therefore  probable  that  the  invasion  of  Lydia 
by  Cyaxares  was  but  the  continuation  of  his  long  course  of  aggres- 
sions upon  his  neighbours,  and  that  whatever  his  pretext  may  have 
been,  his  real  object  in  crossing  the  Halys  was  to  add  the  whole 
of  Lower  Asia  to  his  dominions.  The  warlike  inhabitants  united  to 
resist  him,  and  maintained  for  six  years  a  doubtful  and  bloody 
struggle.  At  length,  when  both  parties  were  growing  weary  of  the 
protracted  contest,  accident  afforded  an  opportunity,  of  which 
advantage  was  taken,  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  The  two  annies 
had  once  more  come  to  an  engagement,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
the  fight,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place.  Alarmed  at  the  portent, 
the  soldiers  suspended  the  conflict,  and  manifested  an  inclination 
for  peace.  Probably  the  leaders  of  both  armies  participated  in  the 
general  sentiment.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  principal  com- 
manders of  allied  troops  on  either  side  came  forward  and  proposed  a 
reconciliation  between  the  chief  contending  powers.  The  proposals 
were  favourably  entertained,  and  led  not  merely  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peace,  but  to  an  alliance  between  Media  and  Lydia^  which 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  the  Lydian  prince 
with  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Median  monarchy.  Henceforward 
friendly  relations  subsisted  between  the  great  powers  of  Asia  until 
the  ambition  of  Cyrus,  half  a  century  later,  rekindled  the  strife. 

18.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  Alyattes  reigned,  accord- 
ing to  the  chronology  which  we  have  preferred,  thirty-five  years. 
It  may  have  been  during  these  years  that  he  drove  the  Cimmerians 
beyond  his  borders,  and  engaged  in  war  with  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna 
and  Clazomenn.    The  latter  portion  of  his  reign  seems,  however,  to 
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Iiave  been  a  period  of  remarkable  tranquillity.  The  supposition 
that  towards  the  close  of  bis  life  be  conquered  ^olis  and  Garia,' 
founded  upon  a  single  passage  in  Nicolas  of  Damascus,  wbicb  does 
not  eyen  bear  out  the  deductions  made  from  it,*  and  contradicted 
by  the  express  words  of  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  these  conquests  to 
bis  son,^  seems  scarcely  worth  considering.  We  may  grant  it 
possible  that  there  was  an  invasion  of  Caria  about  this  time ;  but 
even  that  is  in  the  highest  degree  uncertain.  The  probability  is  that 
Alyattes,  now  an  aged  man,'  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  sepulchre,  a  work  which  Herodotus,  who  had  seen  it, 
compares  for  magnificence  with  the  constructions  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon,'  and  which  must  therefore,  like  those  massive  buildings, 
have  employed  the  labour  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  for  a 
number  of  years.  If  the  measurements  of  Herodotus  are  accurate, 
and  modem  travellers  appear  to  think  that  they  do  not  greatly 
overstep  the  truth,^  the  tomb  of  Alyattes  cannot  have  fallen  far 


>  Clinton's  Fasti  Hell.,  toL  iL  p.  363. 
(Appendix,  ch.  zrii.) 

*  Nicolans  Damasoenns  says  that 
CroDsns,  who  had  already  been  made 
governor  of  Adramyttiun  and  the  plain 
of  Theb^,  accompanied  his  father  in 
an  expedition  into  Caria.  From  this 
Mr.  Clinton  makes  two  deductions,  (1) 
that  ^olis  mnst  have  been  already 
subjected ;  and  (2)  that  Caria  was  con- 
quered in  this  campaign.  The  latter 
he  caUs  an  assertion  of  Damasoenns, 
which  is  untrue  (see  Nic.  Damas.  ed. 
Orelli,  pp.  55.67).  The  former  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  notion  that  Adramyt- 
tium  and  Theb^  were  in  ^olis,  which 
is  not  the  fact.  They  lay  within  the 
limits  usually  assigned  to  the  proyince 
of  Hysia  (Bennell's  (3eo£p»phy  of 
Western  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  371) »  but  it 
seems  probable  that  from  a  very  early 
date  they  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Lydian  kings.  The 
boundaries  between  the  seyeral  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor  were  at  no  time 
very  exactly  determined,  and  Adnu 
myttium  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Lydian  towns. 
At  least  there  were  authors  who  as- 
cribed  its  foundation  to  an  ancient 
king,  Adramys  or  Hermon,  probably 
the  same  person  as  the  Adramytes  of 


Xanthus  (Frag.  19,  Didot.)  who  must 
belong  to  the  second,  if  not  even  to 
the  &rBt  dynasty  (see  Steph.  Byz. 
and  Hesychius  in  too.  ^A^pa^irrttow). 
Aristotle  certainly  spoke  of  its  having 
been  founded  by  an  Adramytes,  aon  of 
Atyattea  and  hrother  0/  Cras«us  (Fr. 
191)  ;  but  of  this  person,  who  cannot 
be  the  ancient  King  of  Xanthus,  we 
have  no  other  mention  in  history. 
The  yezy  fact  that  Adxamyttium  is 
supposed  to  hare  a  heras  eponymut  for 
its  founder  seems  to  throw  back  its 
foundation  to  very  early  times. 
^  Herod,  i.  28. 

*  If  we  allow  Alyattes  to  have  been 
twenty-one  years  old  when  he  ascended 
the  throne,  he  would  be  sixty-three  in 
the  year  B.C.  583,  the  earUeet  date 
which  the  age  of  Crcesus  will  allow  us 
to  fix  for  the  expedition  spoken  of  by 
Nicolas. 

*  Herod,  i.  98. 

^  Bee  Chandler's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
804.  "  The  barrow  of  Alyattes  is  much 
taller  and  handsomer  than  any  I  have 
seen  in  England.  The  mould  which 
has  been  washed  down  conceals  the 
stone-work,  which,  it  seems,  was  an- 
ciently  visible.  The  apparent  altitude 
is  dinunished,  and  the  bottom  rendered 
wider  and  less  distinot  than  before. 
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sbort  of  tHe  grandest  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Its  deficiency  as 
respects  size  mnst  have  been  in  height,  for  the  area  of  the  base, 
which  alone  onr  author's  statements  determine,  is  aboye  ons4hiri 
greater  than  that  of  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops.*  As,  however,  the 
construction  was  of  earth  and  not  of  stone,  a  barrow  and  not  a 
pyramid,  it  would  undoubtedly  haye  required  a  less  amount  of 
servile  labour  than  the  great  works  of  Egypt,  and  would  indicate  a 
less  degraded  condition  of  the  people  who  raised  it  than  that  of  the 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  the  pyramid-builders.  Still  the  view  of 
Strabo  is  most  certainly  correct,  that  '*  the  multitude  of  the  city  " 
must  have  been  employed  upon  it.*  It  was  an  artificial  mountain, 
and  perhaps  owed  its  small  celebrity,  as  compared  with  the  am- 
structions  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  not  so  much  to  any  absolute 
inferiority  as  to  the  character  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  placed. 
While  the  colossal  works  in  those  countries  have  the  advantage 
of  standing  upon  extensive  plains,  stretching  out  in  all  directions  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  Lydian  monument  is  dwarfed  by  the 


Its  measnrements,  which  we  were  not 
prepared  to  take,  deserved  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  compared  with  those  g^ven 
in  HerodotnB."  Mr.  Hamilton  sajs: 
"One  mile  soath  of  this  spot  we 
reached  the  principal  tnmnlus  gener- 
ally designated  as  the  tomb  of  Haly- 
attes.  It  took  us  abont  ten  minntes  to 
ride  round  its  base,  which  wonld  give 
it  a  circumference  of  nearly  half  a 

mile It  rises  at  an  angle  of  abont 

22^,  and  is  a  conspicaons  object  on  all 
sides."  (Besearches  in  Asia  Minor, 
Ac.,  vol.  i.  pp.  145-6.)  The  more  exact 
measurements  of  M.  Spiegenthal  tigree 
remarkably-  with  this  rough  estimate. 
(See  note  *,  on  book  i.  ch.  93.) 

'  Dr.  Chandler  alters  the  measure- 
ments of  Herodotus  by  a  conjectural 
emendation  of  the  text  in  the  true 
spirit  of  a  critic  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. He  presumes  that  Herodotus 
would  not  have  omitted  the  height  of 
the  monument :  but  our  author,  in 
default  of  any  trustworthy  information 
concerning  the  height,  wonld  be  likely 
to  confine  himself  to  such  points  as 
came  within  his  own  obsenration.  He 
could  measure  the  greatest  width  and 
the  circumference,  but  he  could  only 
hare  made  a  rough  guess  at  the  height. 


He  therefore  preferred  to  omit  the 
height  altogether— an  omisaiaa  which 
may  be  remarked  also  in  his  dimensioDS 
of  the  Temple  of  Belus.  The  measnrw 
which  he  gives  are  3800  feet  (Greek) 
for  the  circumference,  and  1300  feet 
for  the  (greatest)  diameter.  From 
these  proportions  it  would  follow  that 
the  base  of  the  monument  wna  not  a 
circle,  but  either  an  ellipee  or  a  paral- 
lelogram. In  the  latter  case  its  ar» 
wotdd  have  been  780,000  square  feet 
(Greek),  whereas  the  area  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  of  Giaeh  is  determined  to  be  no 
more  than  588,939  square  feet  (EnglishV. 
See  Perring's  Diameters  of  the  ^rra- 
mids  of  Egypt.  But  588,989  square 
feet  (English)  are  only  equal  to  about 
574,564  square  feet  (Greek).  So  that 
the  area  of  the  Great  Pyivnid  was  to 
that  of  the  sepulchre  of  Alyattes  (sup- 
posing the  baise  of  the  latter  to  hare 
been  a  parallelogram)  in  the  proportion 
of  (about)  19  to  26.  If  the  baae  wera 
oval  or  elliptical,  the  difference  would 
be  still  more  in  flavour  of  the  Lydian 
monument.  At  present  the  base  ap- 
pears to  be,  as  nearly  aa  poesible,  cir- 
cular. 
*  Strabo,  ziii.  p.  899.    rh  wKn^  r%t 
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rowermg  moantain-chainB  wMch  on  both  sides  encompass  the 
aarrow  valley  of  the  Hermns. 

Engaged  in  this  work/  the  Lydian  king  abstained  in  all  proba- 
bility from  -warlike  enterprises.  The  arts  of  war  and  peace  rarely 
Nourish  together ;  and  the  hands  which,  if  he  had  engaged  in  wars, 
iTonld  have  been  required  to  diaw  the  aword  and  pull  the  bow,  were 
(Panted  for  the  homelier  occnpatione  of  digging  and  wheeling  soil. 
The  ezpnlsion  of  the  Cimmerians  and  the  alliance  with  the  Medea 
3ad  secured  him  from  molestation  on  the  part  of  those  diatan^ 
xiwers  whose  attacks  might  hare  been  formidable ;  the  weakness  of 
lis  neighbonrs  allowed  him  to  fear  nothing  from  them.  Xot 
oeing  naturally  an  ambitions  prince,  and  having  received  bnt  small 
;iicoaragement  from  forinne  in  hia  attempts  npon  the  independence 
)f  the  Greet  towns  on  the  coast,  Alyattea  appeara  to  have  ^ven 
limself  np  withont  reluctance  to  a  life  of  inactivity. 

19.  It  haa  been  supposed  by  some  writers  of  high  repute*  that 
ifteen  years  before  his  decease  Alyattea  aasociated  his  aon  Cnxens 
□  the  government ;  bnt  the  chronological  argoments  on  which  this 
new  is  based  are  wholly  inconclnsive,  and  the  direct  evidence  which 
a  brought  forward  in  its  support  signally  fails  of  establiahing  any 
incb  conclusion.  Herodotua,  in  the  passage  relied  on  by  Mr. 
jlintoa,*  and  nnderatood  in  the  same  sense  both  by  Bahr  and  Wea- 
loling,  is  not  apeaking  of  any  auch  strange  and  unwonted  event'  as 


'  Tbe  Empposition  of  Chandler  that 
^roQBiiH  raiHed  thia  inoniiTnent  to  his 
athor  (TravelE  in  Afia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
).  304),  iH  contmj  to  the  whole  tenor 
>f  aocient  hietoiy,  whicb  fumiBheB  no 
nstance  of  saoh  Blial  pietj.  HonarchB 
railt  their  own  toraba  not  only  in 
^l^CTpt,  bat  through  tbe  East  gentn^IIf 
cf.  Herod,  i.  187,  on  the  eepolchre  of 
■litocriB).  There  can  be  no  donbt, 
rom  the  inacription  upon  it,  that 
JorioB  built  his  owntombatNakhgh-i- 
tustam  (SirH.  RswlinHOn's  Coneiform 
DBCriptions,  vol.  i.  p.  £90). 

"  Laroher,  vol.  i.  p.  211.  "  On  Bait 
|ne  la  plapart  des  Princea  de  I'Orient 
gsooioient  an  trfine  leor  fila  aW. 
^oiqne  noni  n'ajons  aacnne  prenve 
lirecte  qn'Aljatt«s  ait  H«B0ci£  CriaoB, 
.n  doit  cependant  le  pTtecmer." 

Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  362. 
AUboDgh  Cneana  reigned  only  foor- 


teen  years,  yet  it  Beems  probable  tbat 
be  was  aaMicial«d  in  the  government 
by  his  fatber,  aa  Laroher  argaea  at 
hufce.  Ihiring  this  period  of  joint- 
government  many  of  those  things 
might  have  been  tianBaoted  which  are 
ascribed  to  Crceeiu,  liing  of  Lydia." 

B&br  and  WeBScling  were  of  the  Hsme 
opinion.  (Bee  B&hr'a  HerodotnB,  not« 
upon  i.  92 ;  and  Wesseling's  Herodotns, 
note  on  i.  30.) 

'  Herod,  i.  98. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  oaltnneis  with 
which  lAroher  assumes  the  frequency 
of  hia  practice  ("  on  Boit  qne  la  ptuparf 
des  Prinoea  de  rOdent  a 
trflne  lenr  fiU  a 
think  in  Wester 
ingly  rare  oocB 
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the  association  in  the  government  of  the  heir-apparent  bj  tiie 
reigning  monarch,  bnt  of  that  very  ordinary  proceeding  on  the  pare 
of  an  eastern  soyereign  who  anticipates  his  own  demise,  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  successor.'  It  appears  that,  as  the  reign  of  Aljattes 
plainly  approached  its  close,  intrigues  commenced  among  his  sora^ 
and  a  strong  party  was  formed  in  favonr  of  the  prince  Pantaleon, 
one  of  the  half-brothers  of  Crodsus,  which  cansed  no  little  alarm  to 
the  legitimate  heir.  Under  these  circumstances  it  became  especiaDj 
desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  a  disputed  succession,  that  the  king 
should  distinctly  confer  the  crown  on  one  or  other  of  his  sons.  This 
is  the  act  to  which  Herodotus  alludes  in  the  passage  whose  m^imTng 
has  been  misconceived ;  the  expression  which  he  uses  is  identicaDj 
the  same  with  that  which  occurs  later  in  the  book  in  reference  to  a 
similar  event,  the  nomination  of  Gambyses  as  his  suooessor  br 
Gyms,  on  the  eve  of  his  attack  upon  the  MassagetaB.' 

20.  The  order  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Croesus  has  been  already 
considered.  The  events  themselves  receive  but  little  light  from 
sources  extraneous  to  Herodotus.^  With  respect  to  the  enormous 
wealth  for  which  this  king  was  chiefly  famous  among  the  Grreeks, 


in  Egyptian  ohronology  may  depend  in 
Bome  measure  on  the  great  extent  to 
which  it  was  practised.  Bnt  among 
the  early  Oriental  nations  I  know  of 
only  two  well-anthenticated  instances 
(those of  BeUhazzar;  see  the  Essay 'On 
the  History  of  the  Later  Babylonians,' 
and  Asshnr-bani-pal ;  see  the  Essay 
'On  the  Chronology  and  History  of 
the  Great  Assyrian  Empire') of  the  as- 
sociation of  a  son  in  the  government 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
a  oastom  which  belongs  to  countries 
and  times  where  the  succession  is  very 
precarious,  and  certainly  not  to  those 
states  in  which  it  is  regarded  as  a  right 
inherent  in  the  reig^ning  monarch  to 
nominate  a  successor  from  among  his 
sons,  as  is  the  case  usually  in  the  East. 
Mr.  Grote,  with  the  correct  apprecia- 
tion of  the  probable  which  distinguishes 
him,  understands  the  passage  aright 
(vol,  iii.  p.  844i). 

'  Of  this  there  are  two  dear  in- 
stances even  in  Herodotus.  Cyrus 
nominates  Cambyses  to  succeed  him 

ii.  208),  and  Darius  nominates  Xerxes 
vii.  3) .    In  connection  with  the  latter 
case  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  practice 


as  "  a  law  of  the  Peraiaa  **  (gmrk  rh 
n9pir4wy  y6/ioy).  It  has  always  pre- 
vailed in  the  East.  See  1 
12-40  (where,  however,  thare  is 
thing  more  hke  an  instaUation  than  is 
usual  in  such  oases),  and  Ockley's 
History  of  the  Saracens  (Bohn's  edit.)» 
pp.  138,  430,  452. 

*  In  the  first  passage  (i.  92)  Hero- 
dotus says,  9 6 pros  t«v  var^^s, 
iiepdrtio't  Tfjs  itpx^'  ^  Kptimsi  in  th« 
seoond  (i.  208),  Kvpos  8^  KpoMwr  ^t  rh 
Xcipar  ^<r9clt  r^  imitrov  vain  Kmftfiie^n 
r^wp  riip  $a9iXiiifiw  iH9m9 
9i//9airc,  K.r JL      This  gifi  of  the 


crown  is  beyond  a  doubt  the 

the  (tppointment  spoken  of  in  the 

of  Xerxes — its  Sc«  fur,  Ayod^l^vra 

o^m    OTfwrt^^Bai    .    .    .    .    i    AmpMS 
^tunX^a /uy  &v^8c(c  (vii.  2,  3). 

«  iElian  (V.  H.  iii.  26),  Suidaa  (m 
voo.  *Api<rrapxot)t  and  Polyaenns  (vi.  50) 
have  certain  tales  which  admit  of  beiag 
introduced  into  the  hiBt<M7  of  the  ivign 
of  CrGQSus  as  delivered  by  Herodotus ; 
but  their  authority  is  too  slight,  and 
the  tales  are  too  insignificant,  to  re- 
quire more  than  this  cursory  notice. 
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it  may  be  olwerved  that  lie  probablj  owed  it  in  part  to  the  gold 

washings  of  Pact61na  and  the  mines  of  the  same  precious  metal, 

which  probably  existed  in  the  neighbouring  mountains'^ — ^in  part  to 

the  tribute  which  he  deriyed  from  the  subject  nations — ^in  part  to 

the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  a  political  opponent — ^but  chiefly  to 

the  careful  husbanding  of  the  national  revennes  by  his  father  during 

the  long  period  of  peace  which  preceded  his  own  accession.^    Its 

reality  cannot  be  questioned ;  for  Herodotus  had  himself  seen  the 

ingots  of  solid  gold,  six  palms  long,  three  broad,  and  one  deep  (the 

size  of  a  tall  folio  volume,  of  about  the  usual  thickness),  which  to 

the  number  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  were  laid  np  in  the 

treasuiy  at  Delphi — ^proof  at  once  of  the  riches  and  of  the  munificence 

of  the  princely  donor.     He  had  also  beheld  in  varions  parts  of 

Gbeece  the  following  jofFerings,  all  in  gold,  which  had  been  deposited 

in  the  Greek  temples  by  the  same  opulent  monarch :  a  figure  of  a 

lion,  probably  of  the  natural  size;  a  wine-bowl  of  about  the  same 

weight  as  the  lion ;  a  Instral  vase ;  a  statue  of  a  female,  said  to  be 

Croesus's  baking- woman,  four  feet  and  a  half  high;  a  shield  and 

spear ;  a  tripod ;  some  figures  of  cows,  and  a  number  of  pillars ; 

and  a  second  shield,  in  a  different  place  from  the  first,  and  of  greater 

sizeJ    Nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  the  tradition  which  he  has 

mentioned,  that  the  offerings  of  Croesus  to  the  oracular  shrine  at 

BranchidiB,  which  had  been  carried  ofE  by  the  Persians  on  the 

occasion  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  were  similar  in  character  and  equal  in 

value  to  the  gifts  at  Delphi.^ 

21.  The  wealth  of  Croesus,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
established  fact.  The  same  historical  character  attaches  to  his  con- 
quests, his  alliances,  his  consultation  of  the  Qreek  oracles,  and 
particular  satisfaction  with  those  of  Delphi  and  Amphiaraiis,  his 
invasion  of  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  and  its  consequences,  the  faU  of 


0  Stiabo,  xiii.  p.  897. 

*  The  offerings  at  Delphi  and  at  the 
Bhrine  of  AmphiarauB  are  declared  bj 
Herodotna  to  have  been  wholly  from 
this  Bonroe,  and  may  in  some  degree 
indicate  its  amplitude.  They  were 
the  first^frwU  (iwapxh)  of  his  inherit- 
Anoe  ;  the  entire  sum  obtained  by  con- 
fiscation was  laid  ont  in  offerings,  and 
from  hence  were  derived  the  gifts  at 
BranchidflB,  at  Ephesns,  and  at  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ismenins  in  Thebes 
(Serod.  i.  92). 


7  See  Herod,  i.  60,  61,  and  92. 

ia^atHiftara  Kpoitr^^  its  4y^  mp0di^o/uUf 
lira  re  trraB/ihv  Ka\  A/ioia  roTai 
<y  AcX^oiiri  (Herod,  i.  92).  They 
were  of  such  yalne  that,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Ionian  reyolt,  it  was 
thought  by  one  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks,  Hecatieiu  the  Milesian,  that 
the  success  of  the  struggle  depended 
on  their  being  apph'ed  to  military  pur- 
poses (Herod.  ▼.  86). 
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Sardis,  and  liis  own  captivity.  The  narrative,  however,  into  which 
these  materials  have  been  worked  up,  is  altogether  of  a  poetic 
character.  It  seems  as  if  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks  had  heen 
struck  with  peculiar  force  hj  the  spectacle  of  that  great  reverse  of 
fortune  whereof  the  Lydian  king  was  the  victim.  The  tragedy  had 
been  acted,  as  it  were,  under  their  eyes ;  and  it  was  a  sight  alto- 
gether new  to  them.  They  had  seen  the  rapid  rise  and  gprowth  of  i 
magnificent  empire  upon  their  borders,  and  had  felt  its  inwstibk 
might  in  opposition  to  themselves  :  they  had  been  dazzled  by  tiie 
lavish  display  of  a  wealth  exceeding  all  that  their  poets  had  ev^ 
fabled  of  Colchis  or  Hesperla :  they  had  no  doubt  shared  in  the  con- 
fident expectation  of  further  conquests  with  which  the  warrior- 
prince,  at  the  head  of  his  unvanquished  bands,  had  crossed  the 
Halys  to  attack  his  unknown  enemy.  And  they  had  been  spectatois 
of  the  result.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  prosperous  and  puissant 
monarch,  master  of  untold  treasures,  ruler  over  thirteen  nations,  lord 
of  all  Asia  from  the  Halys  to  the  sea,  was  a  captive  and  a  beggar, 
the  miserable  dependant  upon  the  will  of  a  despot  whose  anger 
he  had  provoked.  Such  a  catastrophe  had  in  it  something  peco- 
liarly  calculated  to  excite  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks.  Aocordiuglj, 
the  story  of  Croesus  seems  to  have  become  to  the  romancers  *  of  the 
period  what  the  old  heroic  tale  of  CEdipus  was  to  the  tragedians,^ 
the  type  of  human  instability.  On  the  original  historic  facta  were  en> 
grafted  from  time  to  time  such  incidents  as  the  fancy  of  each  writer 
deemed  appropriate,  and  the  whole  gradually  took  the  perfect  form 
which  delights  us  in  Herodotus.  The  warning  of  Solon — even,  it 
may  be,  his  visit  to  Sardis, — ^the  coming  of  the  Phiygian  prince 
Adrastus,^  the  death  of  Atys,^  the  profound  grief  of  the  &ther,  the 


9  Althongbthe  XayofwouA  of  the  Greeks 
may  not  exactly  correspond  to  the 
romancers  of  the  middle  ages  or  of 
more  recent  times,  since  they  certainly 
affected  somewhat  more  of  an  historic 
character,  yet  the  notices  which  re- 
main to  ns  seem  to  indicate  that  their 
writings  in  reality  partook  far  more  of 
the  nature  of  romances  than  of  histori- 
cal narratiTes.     (See  Thuoyd.  i.  21). 

^  Note  the  correspondency  between 
the  lines  with  which  Sophocles  con- 
cludes the  (Edipos  Tyrannns  and  the 
words  of  warning  addressed  by  Solon 
to  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  82). 

'  Phiygia,  at  the  time  when  Adnus- 


tus  flies  to  Sardis  for  protection,  is 
already  a  province  of  the  Lydiaii 
empire  (Herod,  i.  28).  The  stcrr 
makes  it  independent.  Adcaatua  ia  a 
purely  Greek  name,  which  a  Fluygiaii 
prince  is  not  likely  to  have  borne. 

s  The  name  Atys  is  enough  to  caiij>e 
suspicion.  Apart  from  its  supposed 
significance  (see  Mure's  Lit.  of  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  826),  it  is  a  name  beloDgic^ 
to  the  purely  mythic  period,  the  period 
of  the  so-called  first  dynasty.  None 
of  the  names  of  that  period  seem  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Menn- 
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tnarvellons  answers  of  the  oracles,  the  recovery  of  speech  by 
the  dnmb  son,  the  scene  npon  the  fnneral  pyre,  the  reproach 
addressed  to  Apollo,  and  his  reply — all  these  seem  to  be  sub- 
sequent additions  to  the  orig^inal  historic  outline,  whereby  it  was 
filled  np  in  accordance  with  Greek  conceptions  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  Nor  did  the  romancers  stop  at  the  point  of  greatest  perfec- 
tion, that,  namely,  to  which  the  tale  had  reached  in  the  days  of 
tierodotns,  or  which  perhaps  it  owed  to  his  good  taste  and 
brae  poetic  feeling.  In  after  times  the  same  inventive  spirit 
kvas  at  work,  and  later  authors  continued  to  embellish,  with  further 
ietails  and  fresh  incidents,  the  story  of  the  fall  of  Croesus.  A 
Vagment  of  such  an  improved  version  of  the  tale  remains  in 
Damascenus,  by  which  we  may  learn  something  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  Herodotean  legend  was  formed.     [A.] 


[Note  A.] 


The    tale    in    Damascenus    nms    as 
Follows  : — 

"  Gyms  pitied  Crossns,  but  the  Per- 
sians were  angry  with  him  and  raised 
I  mighty  funeral  pyre  at  the  foot  of  a 
ofty  hill,  from  which  they  intended  to 
Dchold  the  spectacle  of  his  suffering. 
The  royal  train  came  forth  from  the 
:ialace-gate,  and  the  king  himself  was 
n  the  midsti  and  all  around  stitingers 
Lnd  citizens  were  flocking  to  see  the 
•light.  A  little  while  and  the  officers 
ippeared  leading  their  prisoner  in  his 
:>lmins,  and  with  him  twice  seven 
Lydians;  then  there  burst  from  the 
nnltitude  of  the  city  a  piercing  cry — 
iicn  and  women  alike  weeping  and 
seating  their  breasts.  The  lamenta- 
ion  when  the  town  was  taken  was  not 
o  be  compared  with  this  for  bitterness ; 
le  must  have  been  hard  of  heart  who 
'onld  have  stood  by  and  not  pitied  the 
•alamity  of  the  fallen  prince  or  ad- 
nired  the  love  of  his  people  to  him ; 
oT  all  gazed  upon  him  as  if  he  had 
)ocn  their  father,  and  at  the  sight 
;ome  rent  their  garments  and  others 
ore  their  hair,  and  there  was  a  great 
a  altitude  of  women  who  led  the  way 
vith  wailing  and  beating  of  the  breast ; 
le  himself  went  forward  without  a 

VOL.   I. 


tear,  but  with  a  grave,  sad  oounten- 
ance.  All  this  time  Cyrus  did  not 
interfere,  but  lot  things  take  their 
course,  in  hopes  that  some  touch  of 
compassion  would  move  the  hearts  of 
the  Persians.  Now  when  Croasus 
came  opposite  to  the  place  where 
Cyrus  sat,  he  cried  to  the  king  with  a 
loud  voice  entreating  to  be  allowed  to 
see  his  son — it  was  his  son  who  had 
been  dumb  and  had  recovered  his 
speech  whom  he  wished  to  see — who 
now  spake  readily,  and  was  a  youth  of 
sense  and  feeling.  Cyrus  ordered  him 
to  be  brought)  and  presently  he  ar- 
rived with  a  goodly  company  of  his 
companions  following  after  him.  Then 
Croesus  was  no  longer  himself,  but  for 
the  first  time  began  to  weep.  The 
youth,  with  many  tears  and  cries,  fell 
on  his  father's  neck,  and  said  sobbing, 
'  Alas !  father,  for  thy  piety !  will  the 
gods  never  succour  nsP'  Then,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Persians,  he 
exclaimed,  'Take  me  also,  I  beseech 
you,  and  bum  me  with  him  on  the 
pyre ;  I  was  not  a  whit  less  your  enemy 
than  he.'  But  Chbsus  rejoined,  'Thou 
sayest  not  true,  son ;  'tis  I  alone  who 
am  to  blame  for  beginning  the  war, 
not  thou,  nor  thy  companions,  nor  any 
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of  the  rest  of  the  Lydians.    It  is  just, 
therefore,  that  I  should  bear  the  pnnish. 
ment.'     But  the  yonth  clung  closely 
to  his  father  and  would  not  let  go,  all 
the  while  uttering  the  saddest  cries, 
so  that  all  were  filled  with  pity,  and 
exhorting  the  Persians  to  take  them 
both  together  to  the    pyre.      'For,' 
said  he  to  Croosus,  *  be  sure  I  will  not 
survive  thy  death,  my  father.    If  they 
will  not  let  me  die  with  thee  now,  ex- 
pect me  shortly.     Have  I  any  hope  in 
life — I,  who  from  my  birth  hare  been 
nothing  but  a  burthen  both  to  myself 
and  thee  ?    When  thou  wert  prosper- 
ous  I  was  fain  to   avoid  thy  sight, 
through  the  shame  I*  felt  at  my  in- 
firmity.    It  was  not  till  calamity  over, 
took  us  that  I  found   a  voice,  which 
the  gods  seem  only  to  have  bestowed 
on  me  that  I  might  be  able  to  bewail 
our    misfortunes.*       The    father    an- 
swered, *  At  thy  age,  my  son,  it  can- 
not but  be  wrong  to  despair;  many 
years  of  life  are  before  thee;  even  I 
have  not  laid  aside  all  hope  of  some 
help  from  heaven.'     As  he  was  speak- 
ing, there  came  up  a  train  of  female 
slaves,  who  brought  costly  dresses  and 
all  manner  of  rich  ornaments,  which 
the  Lydian  women  had  sent  to  adorn 
the  funeral-pyre  of  their  king.    Then 
CroBsus    embraced  his  son    and    the 
Lydlans  who  stood  near,  and  mounted 
the  pile.     The  youth,  with  hands  out- 
stretched towards  heaven,  prayed  thus : 
— 'O!   King  Apollo,  and  all  ye  gods 
whom  my  father  was  wont  to  honour, 
descend  now  to  our  aid,  lest  all  reli- 
gion perish  from  the  earth  together 
with  CrcBsuB.'     With  this  he  sought  to 
cast  himself  also  upon  the  pyre,  but 
his  friends  laid  hold  of  him  and  pre- 
vented him.    In  the  mean  time,  just 
as  CrcesuB  was  going  up,  the  Sibyl  was 
observed  descending  from  an  eminence 
and  coming  towards  the  place  to  see 
what  was  happening.     Straightway  a 
murmur  ran  through  the  crowd  that 
the  prophetess  was  approaching,  and 
they  were  all  agape  to   hear  if  she 
would    deliver   any    divine    message 
about  Croesus.    She  did  not  disappoint 
them,  but  after  a  brief  space  thus  ex- 
claimed, in  an  earnest  and  impassioned 
tone : — 


*  Wretches,  wherelore  m  hot  upon  wiadbMxLn 

will  not  be  TOffered  f 
Jove  the  rapreme,  and  Fhfiebos  fcrtnd  ii,  t:u 

Amphiarafis. 
Hark  to  the  trath-epesking  voice  of  the  •^. 

and  beware  of  olTendlng 
Heavea  bj  your  folly,  for  bo  7«  win  hriag  ■x. 

yoo  swift  destmctioD.' 

Cyrus  heard  what  she  said,  and  imme- 
diately sent    heralda  to   spread  thp 
oracle  among  the  Perstans;  bat  they 
suspected  t^t  the   Sibyl  had   beer 
practised    upon,  and    came    for   the 
express  purpose  of    saving    Croessf. 
He  the  while  sate  upon  the  p3rre,  and 
with  him  the  twice-seven  Lydians,  sai 
the    Persians    with   burning    tcrch:>« 
stood  around  and  set  the  pyie  alK^^ 
Then  there  was  a  silence,  in  the  nad< 
of  which  CroBsus  was  heard  to  grou 
deeply  and  thrice  utter  the  name  ^f 
Solon.     Cyrus  wept  at  the  souid,  hp- 
thinking  himself  how  greatly  he  wv 
angering  the  g^ods  by  yielding  to  th? 
will  of  the  Persians,   and  bumins;  a 
prince  his  equal  in  rank,  and,  once,  in 
fortune.    And  now  some  of  the  Per- 
sians left  CroBsns  and  gathered  arooT}*! 
their  king,  and,  seeing  how  sorrowful 
he  was,  entreated  him  to  hare  tb-* 
flames  extinguished.     So  Cyrus  str: 
his  orders  to  put  out  the  fire ;  hot  th*^ 
pile  was  by  this  time  in  a  blase,  aci 
burnt  BO  fiercely  that  no  one  ccnA 
venture  to  approach  near  to  it.     Ther. 
it  is  said  that  Croesus  looked  up  t>> 
heaven  and  besought  Apollo  to  coti-> 
to  his  aid,  since  his  very  enemies  w^r^ 
now  willing  to  save  him,  bat  lacke-1 
the  power.     It  was  a  g^usty  day,  wi:h 
a  strong  east  wind  blowing,  but  as  \> '. 
there  had  been  no  rain.     As  CroK>i:<^ 
prayed,  the  air  grew  suddenly  darV. 
and  clouds  collected  together  fitm  a '. 
quarters,    with    much    thunder     a*:: 
lightning,  and  such  a  stonn  of  rai-i 
burst  forth  that,  while  it  complettV 
extingpiished  the  biasing  pyre,  it  a'- 
most  drowned  those  who  were  aeat  -I 
thereupon;   so  the  Persians  8pe«*«l.^ 
stretched    a    purple     awning     «<xtr 
Croosus,  and  great  fear  fell  upon  tb*  r^ 
all.     Terrified  by  the  darkness   ai  : 
the  violent  wind,   and  still   more  ^j 
the  thunder,  and  struck  by  the  ho.  *^ 
of  the  horses,  which   were   pendoT>-i 
restiff  by  the  storm,   they   trembl<  . 
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with  affright :  and  as  they  thought  of 
tbo  warning  of  the  Sibyl  and  of  the 
oraclei  of  Zoroaster,  they  called  yet 
Riciro  loadly  upon  Cyms  to  spare 
(*rcB«TU,  and,  prostrating  themselres 
npon  the  ground,  besought  the  gods  to 
fiardon  them.  Some  say  that  Thales 
i^ad  foresc*en,  from  certain  signs  which 
he  had  obsenred,  that  there  would  be 
a  storm,  and  expoctcid  it  exactly  at 
t  ho  time  it  happened.  Thenceforth  the 
IVrstans  began  to  observe  the  law  of 
Zoroaster,  which  forbade  the  burning 
f 'f  dead  bodies,  or  any  other  pollution  of 
the  clement  of  fire;  and  so  the  ancient 
f'nltnance,  which  had  been  noglected, 
WHS  established  among  thorn  Cyrus 
after  this  took  Croosus  with  him  to 
ht4  palace,  and  comforted  him,  and 
»;>ake  friendly  words  to  him,  for  he 
thought  that  he  was  the  moat  ro> 
I  ..".'US  of  men  i  he  also  exhorted  him, 
)f  h<*  had  any  requetit  to  make,  not  to 
U*  afraid  to  speak  out  boldly  and  tell 


it.  Then  said  Croosns, '  Oh  !  my  lord, 
since  thou  art  so  gracious  to  thy 
serrant,  permit  me,  I  beseech  thee,  to 
send  these  gyres  to  Delphi,  and  to  ask 
the  god  what  I  ever  did  to  him  that 
he  should  entice  me  by  deceiving 
oracles  to  make  war  on  thee  in  the 
confident  hope  of  victory,  only  to  gain 
such  first-fruits  as  these'  (here  he 
pointed  to  his  fetters), '  and  wherefore 
there  is  such  forg^tfulness  of  benefits 
on  the  part  of  the  Grecian  gods?' 
Cyrus  granted  his  request  with  a 
smile,  and  promised  him  equal  success 
when  he  should  ask  greater  favours. 
In  a  little  time  the  two  princes  became 
close  friends,  and  Cyrus  gave  Croesus 
back  his  wives  and  children,  and  took 
him  with  him  when  he  went  away 
from  Sardis.  Some  say  he  would 
have  made  him  governor  of  the  place 
if  ho  had  not  been  fearful  of  his 
rebelling. 
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GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 
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ESSAY    II. 


ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  POLITICAIi  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 


1.  Physical  Geographj  of  Asia  Minor — Sh&pe,  dimensions,  and  boundaries. 
2.  Great  centnl  Plateau.  8.  Division  of  Plateau — Lake  region — Northern 
flat — ^Rivers  which  drain  the  latter — (i.)  The  YeckiUlrmak,  or  Iris — (iL)  The 
KiziLIrmakj  or  Halys — (iii.)  The  Sakkariyeh,  or  Sangarins.  4.  Coftst  tracts 
outside  the  Plateau:  (i.)  Southern — (ii.)  Northern — (iii.)  Western.  5.  Its 
riyers.  6.  Its  general  character.  7.  Political  Geography.  8.  Fifteen 
nations  :  (i)  Ph^g^ians — (ii.)  Matidni — (iii.)  Cilicians — (iv.)  Famphylians 
—  (v.)  Lycians  —  (vi.)  Caunians — (vii-)  Cariana — (viii.)  Lydians — (ix.) 
Greeks  —  (x.)  Mysians  —  (xi.)  Thraoians  —  (xii.)  Mariandynians  —  (zixi) 
Paphlagonians — (xiv.)  Chalybes — (xt.)  Cappadooians.  9.  Compariaon  of 
Herodotus  with  Ephorus. 

1.  Asia.  Mutor,  or  the  Peninsnla  of  Anatolia,  is  in  form  an  irregular 
parallelogram,  facing  the  foar  cardinal  points,  in  length  from  i^est 
to  east  aboat  650  miles,  in  average  breadth  from  north  to  south 
350  miles.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Enxine  {Black  Sea) 
and  Propontis  (Sea  of  Marmora)  ;  on  the  west  bj  the  .^gean ;  on 
the  south  by  the  Mediterranean ;  on  the  east  by  an  imaginary  line, 
bearing  N.N.E.  from  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  f2pilf  of  Issns 
(Iskenderun)  to  Ordou  (long.  87°  52',  lat.  40°  57')  on  the  Enxine.^ 
Its  size  is  somewhat  more  than  half  that  of  France. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  consists  of  a  high  plateau 
or  table-land,  enclosed  by  the  range  of  Taurus  on  the  south,  and  on 
the  north  by  another  line  of  mountains  of  less  elevation,  which 
branches  from  the  Georgian  Caucasus,  and  under  various  names 
runs  across  the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  at  an  average  distance 
of  50  or  60  miles  from  the  shore,  joining  the  Mysian  Olympus, 
between  Nic»  {Isnik)  and  Doryl»um  {Eski  Shaher),  in  lat.  40°, 
long.  30°.  A  lateral  ridge,  rising  but  slightly  above  the  level  of 
the  plateau,  connects  Mount  Taurus  with  the  Mysian  Olympus,  and 


^  It  has  been  cuBtomary  to  xeokon 
the  isthmuB  as  lying  between  the  gulfs 
of  Ibsub  and  Amisua  (Samsoun)  ;  but 
recent  obBerrations  have  shown  that 
the  shortest  line  from  sea  to  sea  is 
from  the  north-east  angle  of  the  gulf 
of  IsBus  to  some  point  between  Fatsa 


and  Kerasuntf  in  the  ancient  oouxitrT 
of  the  eastern  Chaly  bians.  Acoording 
to  the  maps,  Ordou  seems  to  be  about 
the  nearest  point.  (See  RenneU'a 
Geography  of  Westeni  Asia,  vol.  u  p, 
337,  and  the  Maps  of  Mr.  HunilUm.) 
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forms  the  western  boundarj  of  the  elevated  tract  in  question.  This 
ridge  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  near  Buldur  (lat.  38^,  long. 
30°  20'),  and  running  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of  north  to  Kttd- 
sJialakj  a  small  village  about  half-waj  between  Prusa  {Brussd)  and 
Cotyseum  (KutaJii/yeh).  On  the  east  the  plateau  stretches  up  to  the 
roots  of  Anti-Taurus,  Parjadres,  and  other  divergent  branches  from 
the  great  mountain-cluster  of  Armenia. 

The  length  of  this  plateau  may  be  estimated  at  500,  its  average 
breadth  at  250  miles.  Thus  it  occupies  above  one-half  of  the 
peninsula. 

3.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  of  this  region  forms  a 
single  plain.  On  the  south-east  and  south,  numerous  high  ridges, 
^vith  a  direction  for  the  most  part  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
isolate  from  the  more  northern  portion  of  the  plateau  tracts  of  con- 
siderable size,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  flow  to  the  sea,  but,  like 
those  of  Thibet,  Candahar,  and  central  Persia,  form  rivers  which 
end  in  lakes  that  have  no  outlet.^  Such  are  the  plains  of  Egerdir, 
Ak'Shehr,  Ilghun,  Koniyeh,  Bey-Shehr,  Erkle,  Karahissar,  &c.^  Such 
again  is  the  great  central  plain,  wherein  is  situated  the  vast  salt 
lake  of  TouZ'Ghieid,  the  ancient  Palus  Tattaea.     The  breadth  of  this 


'  Colonel  Leake  thus  describes  one 
of  these  tiacts>  the  plain  of  Iconimn 
{Koniyeh)  z     "  Soon    after    we    had 
quitted  this  spot,  we  entered  npon  a 
ridge  blanching    eastward  from  the 
greskt    mountains  on  our   right,  and 
forming  the  northern  bonndarj  of  the 
plain  of  K&nia.    On  the  descent  from 
this  ridge  we  came  in  sight  of  the  vast 
plain  around  that  city,  and  of  the  lake 
which  occupies  the  middle  of  it ;  and 
we  saw  the  city  with  its  mosques  and 
ancient  walls,  BtUl  at  a  distance  of  12 
or  14  miles  from  us.    To  the  north- 
east nothing  appeared  to  inteimpt  the 
vast  expanse  but  two  very  lofty  sum- 
mits, ooYered  with  snow,  at  a  great  dis- 
tance.   They  can  be  no  other  than  the 
summits  of  Mount  Argseus  above  Kesa- 
ria,  and  are  consequently  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant  from  us,  in  a  direct 
line.  To  the  south-east  the  same  plains 
extend  as  far  as  the  mountains  of 
Karaman  (Taurus).  ,  .  We  were  much 
Btmckwith  the  appearance  of  aremark- 
able  insulated  mountain  called  Kara- 
dogh. ...   It  is  about  60  miles  distant, 


and  beyond  it  are  seen  some  of  the  sum- 
mits of  the  Karaman  range,  which  can- 
not be  less  than  ninety  miles  from  us." — 
Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  45. 

Afterwards  he  observes :  "A  cha- 
racteristic of  these  Asiatic  plains  is 
the  exactness  of  the  level,  and  the 
peculiarity  of  their  extending,  without 
any  previous  slope,  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  rise  from  them  like 
lofty  islands  out  of  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  "  (p.  95) . 

'  Colonel  Leake  travelled  along  this 
lake  country  from  Bulwudiu,n  to  Kara, 
man,  a  distance  of  above  150  miles, 
through  the  plains  Ak.Shehr,  Ugh'An, 
Kdniyeh,  and  Kassdbd,  to  the  northern 
foot  of  Taurus,  near  Ka/ramdn.  He 
found  reason  to  believe  that  the  same 
sort  of  cotmtry  extended  to  the  north- 
east as  far  as  Mount  Argteus  (Erdjish), 
and  to  the  west  as  far  as  Buld&r,  (See 
his  map,  prefixed  to  the  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor.)  His  opinions  have  been  con- 
firmed by  more  recent  travellers.  (See 
Fellow's  Asia  Minor,  p.  160;  Hamil< 
ton's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284-813.) 


'-  '■'  311.W.  ASjre  it  the  land  is  idl^ 
!-   ;c   ai.:o;!r*s#    Iwi^t,    and  occasioMil/ 

^Kti^  ~»t-^''^»w«-  toivatrds  the  centre  '•' 
riit    i:-?  v-f  tbtf  pikima    above   the  hk^ 

-■-^  Tt-ii-l-:  rrfc,-s  s  dTsined  by  three  grra: 
.  -  ^nr-iuri  sarr>>w  pjrges  in  the  northiv^ 
iir-ci  "ill:'—  v^»rs  i=io  the  Enxine.  The^; 
im:-«n^   brs  .  lie  Ki^-Imi-Jl'  (or  Halj*  . 

i  -:u  Ti.  s=  ittsTin—  cf  tte  thi"ee^  and  diair.^ 
■■'-.1,1  :  -Jrir  .-f  Tie  c^here^  It  is  formi  i 
.  ri«  ;i.-v.'>ai  ;c  »'^.;h,  the  ancient  IaTCZ^. 
a.t  TT.-.i-T-L~^  »-.^  ii«  not  belong  pr> 
.- j^'itri.-:.-!!.  T^  .-sh«Tf«rc»,  the  centT"-' 
i-irs  K  ::!:■;  tr-->ir  Its.  »nd  the  w«terc, 
a.^  -•»'"~T  ■'*  '-■'  ■•^^^PS  frvnn  a  tract  whi>-:^ 
■  rw<T  c  'ti  JT-.'-I'^ti.si,  beiDg^  a  porn./: 
:w  -C  rj-s  TS^-'.c.  Ti«y  little  i»  knowTi: 
wvi.  »-r-ci/m  jcTO'-oi  of  the    platoBi,  i= 

A-sa  Varr  »  --i«  Sr:.-C-J-'-iji.*  or  annVo: 
[!  \,-n^.■l.a.^lnt:r■;^);  .-iixc-i^.TW^Sebatif '■ 
1  ,~i',-n  jc  s.-:.-i-*-;sc<rra  cv^^rae,  receivia-' 
-  R-:k.-»ej:-s'--i  I  .::=eaEoent  Cesart'S- 
>i.-»  a  vT'ir  r:  i:trss  to  the  ncrth-w(^'' 
,B.  t  .^t-j  -iT-jn.  iM  5?.-Tib*«i  flknk  of  t:.-' 
.1. -I.  -i  — (n  V-.LT.^s  Ar^ft-aiw  nt*r  Kff'n:.'- 
.jv-i  Ti.-iK  Wi  -!■;«  ii-ts  IBM  the  p!ain- 
-Ki  ■rc-.v^'i>  ■E.irii.^"*;^  W  «  bold  swwp 
.-:■  '^  -*  -^i'  -i-^.-c^-  i"i»f  B«th*™  rta^f 
1.-  ;'v-  Vi-vii  »-,:i-=  iX-ii  ■!•>  mile^  of  i'-^ 
. ,  j>^nf\i  >-'  -j.s  JOKHTS  is  th«s  about  3  •■-' 
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miles  in  its  greatest  width,  and  175  miles  from  north  to  south,  be* 
tween  Mount  Argcetu  and  the  gorge  at  Ostminjik* 

(iii.)  The  third  river,  the  Sakkariyehj  or  Sangarias,  like  the  Iris, 
has  three  principal  branches.  The  easternmost,  called  at  present 
the  Enguri  Siiy  rises  bejond  Ancjra  (Enguri),  bat  a  few  leagaes 
from  the  banks  of  the  Haljs.  After  running  about  70  miles  with 
a  course  nearly  duo  west,  it  joins  the  central  stream,  which  is  re- 
^;^arded  bj  the  Turks  as  the  main  river,  and  called  the  Sakkariijeh. 
This  branch  springs  from  the  flanks  of  the  great  mountain.  Emir 
Vagh^  near  Bultcudtiny  and  flows  north-east  to  the  point  of  junction. 
From  thence,  until  its  union  with  the  third  stream,  the  Purseky  or 
ancient  Thjmbrias,  the  course  of  the  Sakkarijeh  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Its  general  direction  is  still  westward,  but  after  receiving 
the  Purfcky  or  river  of  Kutahiyeh,  from  the  west,  it  turns  north  wart], 
wiAl""g  (like  the  Kiztl-Irmak)  a  bold  westerly  sweep,  and  pierces 
the  northern  mountain-chain  near  ShughiUf  after  which  it  runs  with 
almost  a  straight  course  into  the  Euxine.  The  tract  of  country 
which  it  drains  is  an  oblong,  about  200  miles  across  from  the  hills 
cast  of  Ancyra  to  the  mountains  west  of  Cotyoeum,  and  100  miles 
from  north  to  south,  between  the  range  of  Emir»I)agh  and  the  Bithy- 
nian  Olympus. 

4.  Outside  the  high  central  plateau,  which  has  been  described, 
on  three  sides,  southward,  westward,  and  northward,  lie  strips  of 
territory.     These  tracts  require  separate  consideration. 

(i.)  The  range  of  Taurus,  which  bounds  the  central  plateau  on 
the  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  like  the  European  mountain-ranges 
whose  direction  is  the  same,  presents  its  steep  side  to  the  south. 
From  the  summit  of  the  chain,  distant  in  general  about  60  or  70 
miles  from  the  coast,  the  descent  into  the  valleys  of  Lycia,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Cilicia,  is  rapid  and  precipitous.  These  valleys,  which 
are  narrow  and  numerous,  and  have  a  general  dirci*tion  from  north 
to  south,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  lateral  spurs  from  the 
great  chain,  of  an  elevation  very  little  inferior  to  that  of  Taurus 
itself.*     In  two  places  only  along  the  whole  southern  coast  do  the 


7  The  devatkm  of  Mount  Tsanu  is  of  Taonui.'*    Many  peak*  in  the  lat<»ml 

nnC  Tvry  ipfiat.    The   hif^hest   i»oak«  •  ranges  bare  lMH*n  foand  by  ul>s<»nmt  ion 

are  mkl  to  bo  aboat  nine  or  ten  thua.  '  tf>  bo  nearly  Ul^n)  feet.     Moont  Takh. 

feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  .  talo,  a  continnation  of  Climax,  on  tlio 


I>«ke  eren   (p.  lOt)   calls  a  summit       nrntoni  coAAt  of   Ltima,  Ih  7M^>  feet. 
)H>tweeo  six  and  scTcn  thousand  fcot       (Scv  Bcaofort  s  Karumaum,  p.  57). 
high  '*  one  of  the  highest  in  the  rangu   I 
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valleys  expand  into  plains — ^at  Adalia  (the  ancient  Attalia)  in  Pam- 
phylia,  and  near  Tersoos  (or  Tarsus),  where  the  vast  allayiiun, 
formed  by  the  three  streams  of  the  Gydnos  {Tersooa  ChaCfy  the  Saras 
(Sihun\  and  the  Pyramns  (Jyhun),  has  created  the  extensive  flat 
which  gave  to  the  eastern  portion  of  Cilicia  the  name  of  Cilida 
Camjpegtris.^  Elsewhere,  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  the  monn- 
tains  descend  abruptly  into  the  Mediterranean,  except  where  the 
small  streams,  which  carry  ofE  the  waters  from  the  sontli  side  of 
Taurus,  reach  the  sea. 

The  principal  of  these  streams  is  the  Calycadnus,  or  Gkivk- 
Sooyou,  which  has  formed  at  its  mouth  a  delta  of  considerable  extent 
Unlike  the  other  streams  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  this  river  flows 
from  west  to  east,  or  more  strictly  from  N.W.  by  W.,  to  S.B.  by  E. 
A  spur  from  Taurus,®  which  leaves  the  main  ridge  in  long.  32*^  15', 
and  projects  towards  the  coast  in  a  direction  at  first  south,  then 
south-east)  and  finally  east,  leaves  between  Taurus  and  itself  a  large 
tract  which  can  only  be  drained  by  a  water-course  with  this  bear- 
ing. The  whole  region  is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  forming  a 
portion  of  the  ancient  Cilicia  Trachea,  Numerous  valleys  from  the 
flanks  of  Taurus,  and  others  from  the  spur  itself,  the  ancient  Im- 
barus  (?),  converge,  and  their  several  streams  uniting  above  StUjk^ 
(Seleucia)  form  the  Calycadnus,  which  at  present  reaches  the  sea 
about  ten  miles  below  that  city.  No  other  river  along  the  entire 
south  coast,  except  perhaps  the  Pyramus,  is  to  be  compared  with 
this  either  for  size  or  volume. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  the  southern  tract,  a  narrow 
and  somewhat  winding  strip  of  territory,  extending  from  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  on  the  east,  to  that  of  Mandelyeh  (lassus)  on  the  west,  a 
distance  of  nearly  500  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  20  to  70 
miles. 

(ii.)  Opposite  to  this  tract,  upon  the  north,  lies  a  strip  of  terri- 


^  The  JyhUn  (I^rramus)  falls  now 
into  the  Gulf  of  iBsns,  and  maj  seem 
therefore  to  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  the  g^reat  alluyial 
plain  of  Adana  (the  ancient  Campns 
AleYos).  Bnt  the  fact  is  that  the  river 
has,  in  oomparativelj  modem  times, 
changed  its  course.  Anciently  it  ran 
through  the  middle  of  the  Campus 
Ale'ins,  and  reached  the  sea  to  the 
west  of  the  promontory  of  Karadash 
(Meg^arsus),  as  Kiepert  rightly  shows 


upon  his  map.  (Pamphylia,  Elilikia 
und  Kypros.  Compare  Beaufort's 
Karamania,  pp.  285-8.) 

*  Called  incorrectly  by  Major  Be&nell 
a  second  ridge,  paraUel  to  Tanms  (Geo- 
graphy of  Western  Asia,  vol.  u.  pp. 
78-9).  Kiepert's  map  exhibits  the 
true  nature  of  the  ridge,  which  breaks 
away  from  the  main  chain  in  long,  duf 
(East  from  Paris),  or  32°  15'  (East 
from  Qreenwich), 
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torj,  somewhat  broader  and  Dar  less  mountamoiis,  650  miles  from 
f^At  to  west,  and  from  40  to  100  miles  across.  Of  this  district, 
ivith  the  exception  of  its  western  portion,  the  ancient  Mjsia  and 
Dithjnia,  modem  Europeans  have  but  a  very  scanty  knowledge. 
It  appears,  from  such  notices  as  are  procurable,  to  be,  in  its  central 
l^arta,  between  the  Iris  and  Sangarins,  a  level  and  fertile  country, 
wcU-watered  and  well- wooded,  bat  not  possessing  any  very  marked 
or  striking  features.  Eastward  of  the  Iris,  and  westward  of  the 
Sangarius,  the  character  of  the  region  is  somewhat  different.  The 
rivers  run  in  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  and  the  intermediate 
(x>nntiy  is  wild  and  rocky,  scarcely  admitting  of  cultivation.  West- 
ward of  the  Sangarins,  there  are  a  few  alluvial  plains,  on  the  borders 
( »f  the  great  lakes,  which  now  only  occupy  a  portion  of  their  original 
lK*ds. 

(iii.)  The  third  tract,  which  lies  westward  of  the  plateau,  inter- 
vening between  it  and  the  ^gean,  is  in  form  nearly  a  triangle, 
«>f  which  the  coast-line  forms  the  base,  while  its  apex  is  near  San^ 
•/'<X'/t,  above  the.  head-streams  of  the  Maeander.  The  base  extends 
alK>ut  160  mUes,  from  the  Oulf  of  Adramyttium  to  that  of  Mandelyeh^ 
and  the  apex  is  distant  about  190  miles  from  the  coast.  The  upper 
part  of  the  triangle,  near  the  apex,  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
4'ontml  plateau.  It  contains  extensive  plains  at  a  high  elevation 
above  the  sea,  as  those  of  Ushak^  GbheJc^  Veenair,  Menzil^  he.  These 
^rreat  flats  are  barren,  and  are  traversed  by  streams,  which  for  the 
most  part  form  for  themselves  in  the  soft  soil  deep  gullies,  at  the 
Uittom  of  which  they  run,  often  500  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  About  half-way  between  the  apex  and  the  coast,  the  general 
level  of  the  country  sinks,  and  scvenJ  important  mountain-ranges 
break  away  from  the  elevated  table-land,  dividing  the  lower  portion 
of  the  triangle  into  the  four  great  valleys  of  the  CaJicus,  the 
Ilermus,  the  Cayster,  and  the  Maeandcr.  These  mountain-ranges 
are  the  Kegianeh-Dagh^  or  Messogis,  which  separates  between  the 
Mflpandcr  and  the  Cayster ;  the  KWdja'musa-Biujh^  or  Tmolus,  which 
divides  the  basin  of  the  Cayster  from  that  of  the  Hermus ;  and  the 
extension  of  the  Demirji  range,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Pitnaeus 
nnd  Sardcn6,  which  intervenes  between  the  basins  of  the  Hermus 
and  the  Caicus.  The  general  direction  of  these  mountain-ranges, 
and  abo  of  the  four  great  streams  which  they  separate,  is  from  east 
to  west  To  the  north  and  south  the  triangle  is  enclosed  by  the 
V^tnirji^Diujh^  or  Temnus,  and  the  IJalu'Dagh^  or  Cadmus,  both 
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branches  from  the  transverse  ridge  wKicli  connects  Taums  with  ^e 
northern  monntam-chain. 

5.  Of  the  four  streams  which  have  been  mentioned,  two«  the 
Meeander  and  the  Hermos,  are  of  a  size  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
others.  Both  have  their  sonrces  on  the  flanks  of  the  great  plateau, 
and  each  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a  large  number  of  streams 
of  nearly  equal  magnitude.  Four  rivers,  the  Kopli  Su^  the  Bonos 
Ohai,  the  Sanduhli  Ghai^  and  the  Deenoir  river,  unite  to  form  the 
Masander  {Mendere)^  which  then  receives  on  its  way  to  the  sea  the 
waters  of  three  considerable^  and  numerous  smaller  tributaries. 
The  Hermus  {Kodua  or  Ohiediz  Chai)  is  formed  by  the  confiaence 
of  three  rivers,  the  Demirji  Ghai^  the  Aineh  Gkai^  and  the  Ghiediz 
Ghai^  and  is  afterward  augmented  by  the  two  great  streams  of  the 
Cogamus,  and  the  Hyllus  or  Phrygius.^  The  Cayster  and  the  Caicus, 
the  latter  above  the  Hermus,  the  former  between  it  and  the  Msoander, 
are  minor  streams,  and  receive  no  tributaries  of  consequence. 

6.  This  portion  of  Asia  Minor  is  famous  for  its  rich  and  fertile 
plains.^  These  are  almost  entirely  along  the  courses  of  the  principal 
rivers,  especially  where  they  receive  a  tributary,  or  disembogue  into 
the  sea.  At  the  mouths  of  the  Mceander  and  the  Hermus  are 
vast  alluviums,  which  have  grown  immensely  since  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  and  which  every  year  augments.^  The  Cayster  and  the 
Caicus  have  large  though  less  extensive  deltas.  The  valleys,  too, 
in  which  the  rivers  run  are  broad  and  noble,  and  contain  many 
plains  of  great  note,  as  that  called  by  the  ancients  the  plain  of  the 
Hermus,  which  is  at  the  junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Phry^os ; 
that  of  Sardis,  where  the  Cogamus  joins  the  Hermus  ;  that  of  Per- 
gamus,  where  the  Ceteius  unites  with  the  Caicus ;  and  that  of  the 
Cayster,  where  that  river  receives  the  Phyrites,  near  Ephesns. 
Modem  travellers  remark  the  peculiar  beauiy  and  flatness  of  these 
plains,  from  which  the  mountains  rise  suddenly,  like  islands  from 


1  These  are  the  Tchoruk  8u  or  Lyciu, 
the  Kara  8u  or  HarpasoB,  and  the 
Cheena  Chai  or  Marsyas. 

'  Sometimes  a  larger  stream  than 
the  Hermns  before  the  junction.  (See 
Fellows's  Asia  Minor,  p.  20.) 

>  Strabo,  xiii.  901-2. 

4  Herodotus  notices  the  increase  of 
land  at  the  month  of  the  Mieander  (ii. 


10) .  Pliny  mentions  the  growth  at  the 
month  of  the  Hermus  (H.  N.  t.  29 >. 
Chandler  remarks  the  farther  aocuznn* 
lation  of  soU  in  both  places  (vol.  i.  pp, 
86  and  201.206),  and  specnlates  on 
future  changes  of  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary character  (ib.  p.  88  and  p. 
207).  Sir  C.  Fellows  follows  in  tho 
same  track  (Asia  Minor,  p.  16). 
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tbe  surface  of  tbe  ocean.^  Still,  the  gpreater  portion,  even  of  tbe 
lower  region,  is  barren  and  nnfmitfnl,  being  occupied  by  tbe  moun- 
tain-ranges abreadj  spoken  of;  and  tbe  upper  country,  towards 
tbe  apex  of  the  triangle,  is  even  less  adapted  for  cultivation.  Tbe 
middle  region,  wbicb  abounds  in  traces  of  volcanic  action  (tbe 
ancient  Catakecaumen^),  is  a  more  fertile  and  productive  territory. 

7.  Sucb  are  tbe  cbief  features  in  tbe  physical  geography  of  Asia 
Minor.  An  outline  of  its  political  geography,  according  to  the 
showing  of  Herodotus,  has  now  to  be  given. 

8.  Asia  Minor  contained  anciently,  according  to  Herodotus, 
fifteen  races  or  nations.  Of  these  four  occupied  the  southern 
region ;  namely,  the  Cilicians,  the  Pampbylians,  the  Lycians,  and  the 
Caunians ;  ^  four  lay  to  the  west  of  the  great  table-land,  either  upon 
or  very  near  tbe  coast,  the  Carians,  the  Lydians,  the  Mysians,  and 
tbe  Greeks ;  four  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  the  Thracians,  Marian- 
dynians,  Paphlagonians,  and  Gappadocians ;  three,  finally,  dwelt 
in  the  interior,  the  Phrygians,  the  Ghalybes,  and  the  Matidni. 

(i.)  The  boundaries  of  these  several  tribes  cannot  be  settled  with 
exact  accuracy.  The  high  table-land,  westward  of  the  Halys,  seems 
to  have  constituted  the  country  of  tbe  Phrygians,  but  their  limits 
did  not  exactly  coincide  with  its  natural  barriers.  The  Halys  was 
their  eastern  boundary,  as  Herodotus  expressly  testifies;'^  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  their  limits  northwards  and  southwards 
coincided  nearly  with  the  chain  of  Taurus  and  the  continuation  of 
the  Olympian  mountain  range ;  but  towards  the  west  it  would  seem 
that  they  extended  beyond  the  transverse  ridge  so  often  alluded  to, 
occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tract  which  lies  westward 
of  that  watershed,  and  is  drained  by  the  head- streams  of  the  Hermus 
and  the  Mssander.  GoIosssb,  on  the  Lycus  before  its  junction  with 
the  Mseander,  is  reckoned  to  Phiygia ;  ^  and  Strabo  even  places  the 
boundary  yet  further  to  the  west.^  The  Gatakecaumene  is,  however, 
always  regarded  as  beyond  the  Phrygian  territory.^ 

(ii.)  The  table-land,  immediately  east  of  the  Halys,  appears  to 


•  Fellowg's  Asia  Minor,  p.  26. 

*  Tbe  Caunians  are  mentioned  as  a 
listinct  people  in  ch.  172.  In  the 
!»nameration  (ch.  28)  thej  are  omitted, 
>eing  considered  (perhaps)  as  included 
n  the  Lycians,  to  whom  they  in  fact 
>olonged.  (See  note  *  to  book  i.  ch. 
172.)  Scylax,  however,  reckons  Cannus 
o  Caria.     (Peripl.  p.  92.) 


7  Herod,  i.  72. 

^  Xenopb.  Anab.  i.  ii.  6. 

'  At  Carura,  below  the  junction  of 
the  Lycus  with  the  Msoander  (xii.  p. 
827). 

^  The  doubt  was  whether  it  belonged 
to  Myaia  or  Lydia.  (See  Strabo,  xiii. 
p.  900.) 
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be  assigned  by  Herodotas  to  tbe  MatiSni,  a  people  not  mentioned 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  by  the  geographers,  bnt 
occasionally  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the  age  of  Herodotns.*  The 
Halys  has  the  Matieni  on  the  right,  while  it  has  the  Phrygians  on 
the  left,  and  does  not  reach  Cappadocia  nntil  it  touches  the  oonntry 
of  the  Paphlagonians.* 

(iii.)  The  strip  of  territory  south  of  the  table-land  belonged  to 
the  Cilicians,  the  Pamphylians,  and  the  Lycians,  or  Termile. 
Cilicia  extended  indeed  considerably  to  the  north  of  Taurns,  unless 
we  regard  Herodotus  as  altogether  mistaken  with  respect  to  the 
course  of  the  upper  Halys.*  It  occupied  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
south  coast,  opposite  Egypifi  Its  western  boundary  is  not  fixed  bj 
Herodotus,  but  we  know  that  in  after  tunes  it  was  placed  at  Cora- 
cesium  ^  {Alaya),  On  the  east  the  Euphrates  divided  Cilicia  from 
Armenia.^ 

(iv.)  Pamphylia  lay  west  of  Cilicia.  Herodotus  does  not  fix  anj 
of  its  boundaries  ;  but  the  geographers  ®  agree  with  respect  to  the 
coast-line,  that  it  extended  from  Coracesium  to  Phas^lis  {TekroviA 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Climax.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  regarded 
Pamphylia  as  bounded  on  the  east  by  Cilicia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia, 
and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia.  He  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
Pisidia  of  more  recent  writers,*  which  was  a  mountain  tract  lying 
inland,  and  separating   Pamphylia  from  Phrygia,  thus   bonnding 


>  As  Hecatcens,  Fr.  188,  189;  Xan- 
thus,  Fr.  3.  Ephoras  did  not  mention 
them  in  his  enumeration  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  peninsula  (Fr.  80). 

'  Herod,  i.  72.  Elsewhere,  however, 
Cappadocia  appears  to  include  the 
Matidni.  The  road  from  Sardis  to 
Snsa  passed  through  Ljdia,  Fhrygriftt 
Cappadjocia^  and  Cilicia.  No  Matieni 
are  mentioned  upon  this  part  of  the 
ronte  (v.  52). 

*  The  upper  Halys  flows  9i&  YiOdKtop 
(i.  72).  If  we  regard  Herodotus  as 
acquainted  with  the  real  course  of  the 
river,  this  expression  will  extend 
Cilicia  to  the  39th  parallel,  a  whole 
degree  north  of  the  Taurus  range. 
Modem  geographers  have  supposed 
that  Herodotus  was  unacquainted  with 
the  main  source  of  the  Halys,  and  im- 
agined the  stream  to  flow  from  the 
northern  flanks  of  Taurus,  and  to  run 


during  its  whole  course  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  To  excuse  this  ignor. 
ance,  they  have  maintained  the  exist, 
ence  of  a  great  stream,  easily  mistaken 
for  the  real  Halys,  in  these  refnoo.^ 
and  with  this  direction.  (B&hr  ad 
Herod,  i.  72 ;  Bennell's  Geography  <  f 
Western  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  352.)  Mr. 
Hamilton's  travels  have  shown  that 
there  is  no  such  river.  The  nuige  of 
hilla  which  extends  from  Ciesarea 
(Kesariyeh)  to  the  north  of  lAke  TVtu 
{Touz-Qhieul)  is  nowhere  above  3^^ 
miles  from  the  Halys,  and  no  stream 
from  the  south  pierces  it.  (Comparr 
note  *  to  book  i.  oh.  6.) 

»  Herod,  ii.  34. 

«  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  953.    '  Herod,  v.  62. 

s  Benneirs  Western  Asia,   vol.    ii. 
p.  71. 

*  The  Pisidians  seem  to  be  first  men. 
tioned  as  a  distinct  people  by  Xec<v 
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Pamphjlia  to  the  north.     Probably  he  reckoned  this  tract  partly 
to  Phrygia,  partly  to  Pamphylia. 

(y.)  Lycia  lay  next  to  Pamphylia  npon  the  south  coast.  It 
extended  from  Phaselis  on  the  east  to  the  valley  of  the  Calbis  on 
the  west,  where  the  territory  of  the  Caunians  bounded  it.  Inland 
it  reached  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  Taurus  and  Daedala.  It 
appears  to  have  been  divided  into  three  portions — Lycia  Proper,  or 
the  country  of  the  Troes  and  Termilae,  which  included  the  whole  of 
the  coast,  being  the  tract  lying  south  of  Daedala,  Massicytus,  and 
the  range  which  connects  Massicytus  with  Mount  TahhtaXu  ;  Milyas, 
the  high  plain  about  Lake  Avelan^  in  which  stands  the  large  town 
of  Almali;  and  Cabalia,  the  central  plain  of  Satala^  (called  now 
Satala  Yaila)y  which  is  enclosed  by  Taurus,  Massicytus,  and  a  low 
range  of  hills  separating  it  from  the  more  eastern  plain  of  Almali, 
or  Milyas. 

(vi.)  The  western  coast  was  occupied  anciently  by  the  three 
native  races  of  the  Carians,  the  Lydians,  and  the  Mysians.  Between 
Zjycia  and  Caria  intervened  the  small  state  of  Caunus,  the  coast-line 
of  which  cannot  have  extended  further  than  from  the  Calbis  (DoU 
Jomon  Chdi)  to  the  Rhodian  Chersonese.  Inland  the  Caunians  may 
have  reached  to  the  mountain-ranges  of  Lida  and  Salbacon,  beyond 
Tvhich  was  certainly  Caria.  No  writer  but  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Caunians  as  a  distinct  people. 

(vii.)  Caria  was  anciently  the  whole  country  from  Caunus  on 
the  south  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maeander  on  the  west  coast.  It 
extended  inland  at  least  as  far  as  Carura,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ijyeus  with  the  Maeander.  The  chain  of  Cadmus  (Baha  Dagh) 
formed,  apparently,  its  eastern  boundary.  In  process  of  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  was  occupied  by  the  Greeks.  The 
peninsula  of  Cnidus,  with  the  tract  above  it  known  as  the  Bybas- 
sian  Chersonese,  was  colonised  by  Dorians,  as  was  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Ceramic  Gulf,  from  Myndus  to  Ceramus.  More  to 
the  north  the  coast  was  seized  upon  by  the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  seem 
to  have  possessed  themselves  of  the  entire  seaboard  from  the 
Hermus  to  the  furthest  recess  of  the  Sinus  lassius.  Still  the 
Carians  retained  some  portions  of  the  coast,  and  were  able  to 
furnish  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships. 


phon  (Anab.  X.  ii.  1,  &c.).  Ephoms 
reckoned  them  an  inland  people  (Frag. 
}0). 


^  Called  Sehdehler,  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
on  his  map. 
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(viii.)  Above  Caria  was  Ljdia,  bounded  hj  the  Maeander  on  the 
Bonth,  and  extending  northwards  at  least  as  far  as  the  Elseitic  G-olf,* 
where  it  adjoined  on  Mjsia.  Eastwards  it  bordered  on  Phrygia, 
but  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two  countries  cannot  be 
fixed.  The  ancients  themselves  regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty.^ There  is  almost  equal  difficulty  in  separating  between 
Lydia  and  Mysia.  The  Demirji  range,  with  its  continuation,  the 
low  line  of  hills  which  separates  the  basin  of  the  CaTcus  from  thai 
of  the  Hermus,  is  conjectured  rather  than  proved  to  be  the 
boundary.* 

(ix.)  The  coast-line  of  this  region  seems  to  have  been  almost 
entirely  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks,  the  lonians  extending*  con- 
tinuously from  the  Mseander  to  Smyrna,  and  again  to  the  north  of 
the  Hermus,  occupying  the  Phocs&an  peninsula^  while  the  .^Bolic 
Greeks  were  settled  at  Smyrna  itself,  and  thence  extended  .due 
north,^  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Adramyttium.  The  Lydians  furnished 
no  ships  to  the  navy  of  Xerxes. 

(x.)  Mysia  lay  north  of  Lydia.  The  ^gean  washed  it  on  the 
west,  the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  upon  the  north.  Its  eastern 
boundary  was  probably  the  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  water- 
shed between  the  Sangarius  and  the  Rhyndacns  (JFauschaidi  Chni). 
Here  it  bordered  on  Bithynia.  It  formed  the  western  extremity  of 
the  strip  of  territory  lying  north  of  the  great  plateau,  or  table- 
land. The  Greeks  occupied  the  entire  seaboard,  with  the  exception 
bf  a  small  tract  near  Adramyttium  (Adramyti), 

(xi.)  Eastward  of  Mysia  was  Bithynia,  or  (according  to  Hero- 
dotus) Asiatic  Thrace,  inhabited  (as  he  maintains)  by  two  tribes, 
the  Thynians  and  the  Bithynians.  These  were  immigrants,  as  he 
tells  us,^  from  Europe.  The  Thynians  are  said  to  have  possessed 
the   peninsula  which  lies  between  the   Euxine  and  the   Gulf  of 


^  The  early  Greek  settlers  seem  to 
have  extended  Mysia  as  far  sonthas  the 
promontory  of  Can^,  and  probably  this 
was  true  of  the  time  when  they  made 
their  settlements.  Mysia,  however, 
was  on  the  decline  from  that  period ; 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  by 
the  age  of  Cnssns,  Lydia  had  extended 
itself  as  far  north  as  the  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium. Adramyttium  is  spoken  of 
uniformly  as  a  Lydian  city.  (Nic. 
Bamasc.  p.  54,  Orelli.  Aristot.  ap. 
Steph.  Byz.  in  too.  'ASpc^i^rrcior.) 


»  Strab.  xiy.  p.  967. 

*  See  Bennell's  Geography  of  Wes* 
tern  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  363. 

*  Their  occnpation  of  the  coast  was 
intermpted  at  the  Phoonan  peninsnb; 
bnt  they  appear  to  have  had  a  c«<i- 
nected  territory  inland,  extendingr  from 
Smyrna  across  by  Temnns  to  Cyme, 
and  thence  along  ike  coast  far  into  tl» 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  See  note  *  on 
Book  i.  ch.  149.) 

*  Herod,  vii.  76. 
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Izmid  (Nicomedia)/  while  the  Bitbynians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
interior.  The  limits  of  Bithynia  to  the  east  are  varionsly  stated. 
Arrian  makes  the  Parthenins, .  Pliny  the  Billaons,  Xenophon  the 
city  of  Heraclea  (Eregli),  the  boundary.  Herodotus  apparently 
differs  from  all ;  for  as  the  Mariandynians  lay  between  the  San- 
garins  and  Heraclea,  the  Bithynia  of  Herodotus  must  be  regarded 
as  confined  on  the  east  within  the  limits  marked  out  by  that  river. 
Southward  it  extended  to  the  range  of  Olympus,  the  northern 
limit  of  the  central  table-land. 

(xii.)  The  Mariandynians  beyond  the  Sangarius  were  an  unim- 
portant tribe,  probably  of  Thracian  origin.*  They  appear  to  have 
extended  but  a  little  way  inland,  not  reaching  to  the  mountain- 
chain,  but  separated  from  it  by  the  Bitbynians,  who  stretched 
across  from  the  Propontis  to  the  upper  streams  of  the  Billaeus  (or 
JFilyae)^  intervening  between  the  Mariandynians  and  Phrygia. 
Their  eastern  boundary  was  Cape  Baha  (Posideium)  near  Eregli 
(Heraclea  Pontica). 

(xiii.)  Paphlagonia  succeeded,  extending  from  Cape  Baha  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  a  distance  of  230  mile&  The  boundaries  were 
the  Billaeus  on  the  west,  the  Euxine  on  the  north,  the  Halys  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  south  the  range  of  hills  which  bounds  the  central 
plateau,  and  here  forms  the  watershed  between  the  upper  streams 
of  the  Sangarius  and  the  Ook  IrmaJc  or  Costambol  Chai  (the  ancient 
Amnias),  an  important  tributary  of  the  Halys,  flowing  into  it  from 
the  low  level,  with  a  course  nearlv  due  east. 

(xiv.)  It  is  within  this  district  that  we  must  seek  for  the  country 
of  the  Chalybes.  Three  authors  only  besides  Herodotus  seem  to 
be  aware  of  the  existence  of  Chalybes  to  the  west  of  the  Halys. 
These  are  Pomponius  Mela,  Scymnus  Chius,  and  Ephorus.  Mela 
xnentions  Chalybes  as  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  Sinope,*  while 
iEphoras  and  Scymnus  speak  of  them,  in  an  enumeration  of  the 
nations  of  the  peninsvla  (rij^  Xeppovrfffov^  as  situated  in  the  in- 
terior.^    Hence  they  seem  rightly  placed  by  Kiepert  and  Ritter 


7  So  Bennell  ((geography  of  Western 
Asia,  vol.  ii.  p.  114)  ;  but  I  have  failed 
to  find  any  authority  for  the  assertion. 
Pliny  (H.  N.  y.  82)  makes  the  Thynians 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  sea-coast 
>f  3ithynia  :  "  Tenent  oram  omnem 
rhyni,  interiora  Bithyni.*' 

»  8trab.  Yii.  p.  427. 

*  Mela,  1.21. 

VOIi.  I. 


*  Scymn.  Oh.  938.  Ephor.  ap.  Strab. 
xiv.  p.  966.  Strabo  blames  him  on 
this  account.  *E^pov  yiip  rovro  wfnirop 
hrairtof  fxP^v,^  rl  9^  rohs  X^vfias 
riBriffiy  tvros  rris  X9^porl\<rov,  rwrovrov 
it^ar&ras  Kot  2iK<6in)s  irol  *A/u<rov  irphs 
in ;  Strabo  is  only  aware  of  the  eastern 
Ghalybians. 
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near  Sinope,  between  the  Amnias  and  the  coast^  bat  not  i^pem  tlie 

coast.' 

(xv.)  East  of  the  Haljs,  yet  still  within  the  peninsola,  Hero- 
dotus places  bnt  two  nations,  the  Matieni  and  the  C^ppadocius. 
The  situation  of  the  Matieni  has  been  already  determined.  AboTe 
them,  reaching  to  the  coast,  were  the  Cappadocians,  or  Syrians,'  tbe 
White  Syrians  of  Strabo>  They  extended  eastward  to  Anneni*, 
southward  to  Cilicia  and  the  country  of  the  Matieni.  To  the  west 
their  boundary  was  the  Halys.  Thus  they  occupied  most  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  great  plateau,  and  the  whole  of  the  lower 
leyel  between  the  plateau  and  the  sea,  from  beyond  Ordeu  to  titf 
mouth  of  the  great  river.  The  country  afterwards  called  Po&tu 
was  the  maritime  portion  of  this  region. 

9.  Such  were  the  political  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  recognised  bj 
Herodotus.  A  century  later  Ephorus  made  an  enumeration  whick 
differs  from  that  of  Herodotus  but  in  two  or  three  particulars. 
"Asia  Minor,"  he  said,  "is  inhabited  by  sixteen  races,  three  of 
which  are  Greek,  and  the  rest  barbarian,  not  to  mention  cert&in 
niixed  races  which  are  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The  bar- 
barian races  are  the  following  : — Upon  the  coast,  the  Cilicians,  the 
Lycians,  the  Pamphylians,  the  Bithynians,  the  Paphlagonians,  the 
Mariandynians,  the  Trojans^  and  the  Carians ;  in  the  interior,  thv 
Fisidians,  the  Mysians,  the  Chalybians,  the  Phrygians,  and  tb^ 
MUyans.**^  This  catalogue  is  identical  with  that  of  Herodotus, 
excepting  that  it  includes  the  Trojans,  Pisidians,  and  Milyanis 
while  it  omits  the  Matieni,  the  Cappadocians,  the  Caunians,  and  the 
Lydians.  The  omission  of  the  Lydians,  well  objected  to  by  Strabcx' 
can  be  nothing  but  an  oversight;  that  of  the  Gappadoctana,  and 
(possibly)  of  the  Matieni,  arises  from  the  fact  that  Ephorus  regards 
the  peninsula  as  equivalent  to  Asia  within  the  Halys.     A  different 


s  See  tbe  Atlas  von  Hellas,  Blatt 
iii.  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iii.  p.  336)  some- 
wbat  fanoifnllj  connects  these  Chaly-- 
bes  with  the  Cimmerians,  who  are  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  settled  in  the 
Sinopio  Chersonese  (iv.  12).  But 
Herodotus  says  distinctly  that  the 
Cimmerians  were  afterwards  expelled 
from  Asia  (i.  16)  by  Alyattes.  Even 
if  it  be  granted  that  this  passage  may 
be  an  over-statement,  there  is  nothing 
beyond  the  vicinity  to  Sinope  con- 
nooting  the  Chalybes  of  Herodotus 


and  the  Cimmerians.    XiKvfios  ^ 

iwoucos  (^sch.  Sept.  c.  Theb.  7'Ji* 
may  refer  to  the  eastern  Cbal>br#. 
and  at  any  rate  it  connects  CbalTU^ 
not  with  Cimmerians  but  with  8cj< 
thians.  The  Greeks  do  not  appc*r  \'^ 
me  to  have  made  the  confusicn,  whicK 
Mr.  Grote  imagines,  between  thfs^ 
two  nations. 

•  Herod,  i.  72 ;  vii.  72. 
<  Strab.  xii.  p.  788. 

'  Ap.  Strab.  xiv.  p,  966. 

•  Book  xiv.  p.  967. 
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principle  causes  the  omission  of  the  Cannians  and  the  mention  of 
the  Trojans,  the  Pisidians,  and  the  Miljie.  Ephoms  is  dividing  the 
inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  not  politically,  but  ethnically.  Herodotus 
himself  informs  ns  that  the  Milj»  were  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Ljcians  (Termilie^),  and  a  peculiar  ethnic  character  maj  have 
attached  to  the  Trojans  and  Pisidians.  Bj  the  Trojans  are  pro* 
bablj  intended  those  inhabitants  of  Ljcia  who  were  neither  Milysd 
uor  TermilBB,  the  Troilo^ies  of  the  Ljcian  inscriptions,  and  the 
Trojans  (Trees)  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  brought  from  Ljcia  by 
Pandams.^  This  race,  though  Ljcian,  had  its  peculiar  character- 
istics.* The  ethnic  difference  between  the  Pisidians  and  their 
neighbours  may  have  been  even  greater,  for  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  they  were  an  ancient  and  very  pure  Semitic  race.^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Caunians  were  perhaps  too  nearly  akin  to  the 
Txves  to  be  distinguished  from  them;  or  they  may  have  been 
omitted  on  account  of  their  insignificance.  The  subjoined  table 
will  show  more  distinctly  the  harmony  of  Herodotus  and  Ephorus. 

Katiokb  or  Asu  Minos,  witbik  thb  Halts. 

RerodoCut.  Ephonia. 

Cilicians Cilicians. 

•.       .    ,.  ( Pbmphvlians. 

FAmphyliaiu ^  Pi«idiaM, 

•  .  (Lvcians. 

ci»SL{    ji^^ 

Curuuis     ..• • CariAitf. 

Lydians Chnttted  accidentally . 

Mjiiaiia Mysians. 

T»«««^    iSS^!      Bithyniw-. 

Mariandynians        Manandjiiians 

Plftphlafconiftiia        Pkphlaguniana. 

ChaljlH^a Chalyboiu 

FhiyKian.        Phrygian.. 

(  if^oliaiM  \  )  iEoliani. 

Oreekj  J  lonians   J        Greeks  J  l«>iiiaiis. 

(  Dorians  )  )  Durians. 


•  Hfrod.  I.  173.  I        "  Sc«  tha   Iimt   Eway  of  the  Ap- 

•  Horn.  II.  ii.  821  K27.  pondix,  M)n  Iho  Kthnto  Affinitios  of 

•  S<«r  Sir    C.    Ffilown's  Coins  of       the  Nationii  of  WesU*m  Asi<  §  6. 
A  orient  Lyda,  pp.  5,  6. 
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ESSAY  III. 


ON  THE  CHRONOLOGY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT 

MEDIAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  Arian  origin  of  the  Modes.  2.  Close  connexion  with  the  Perdans.  3.  Ori- 
ginal migration  from  beyond  the  Indos.  4.  Medes  occupy  the  tiact  south  vi 
the  Caspian.  6.  First  contact  between  Media  and  Assyria — Conquest  of 
Sargon.  6.  Media  under  the  Assyrians.  7.  Establishment  of  the  independ- 
ence :  (i.)  Account  of  Ctesias—  (ii.)  Account  of  Herodotus.  8.  Cyasnres  the 
real  founder  of  the  monarchy.  9.  Events  of  his  reign :  (i.)  His  war  with 
the  Scyths — (ii.)  Conquest  of  Assyria — (iii.)  Conquest  of  the  tract  betwees 
Media  and  the  river  Halys — (iv.)  War  with  Alyattes — (v.)  Aid  given  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  10.  Reig^  of  Astyages — ^uneventful.  11.  His  sDppo»e<l 
identity  with  "  Darius  the  Mode.*'  12.  Media  becomes  a  Peinan  aatrapv. 
13.  Median  chronology  of  Herodotus — its  difficulties,  14.  Attempted 
solution, 

1.  That  the  Medes  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Arian  family,  closelj 
allied  both  in  language  and  religion  to  the  Persians,  another  Arum 
tribe,  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted.  The  statement  of  He- 
rodotus with  regard  to  the  original  Median  appellation,^  combined 
with  the  native  traditions  of  the  Persians  which  bronght  their 
ancestors  from  Aria,^  would,  perhaps,  alone  suffice  to  establish  this 
ethnic  affinity.  Other  proofs,  however,  are  not  wanting.  The 
Medes  are  invariably  called  Arians  by  the  Armenian  writers  ;'  and 
Darius  Hystaspis,  in  the  inscription  upon  histomb,  declared  himself 
to  be  "a  Persian,  the  son  of  a  Persian,  an  Arian,  of  Arian  descent^'** 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  ethnic  appellative  of  Arian  appertains  to 
the  two  nations  equally ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
their  language  and  religion  were  almost  identical.^ 


1  Herod,  vu.  62.  Ol  il  MqSoi  Urn- 
\4orro  v4Xm  wphs  wdtnwp  "Apioi, 

'  In  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Ven- 
didad,  the  primeval  seat  of  the  Per- 
sians, whence  their  migrations  com- 
mence, is  called  Airyanem  vaijOy  "  the 
source  or  native  land  of  the  Ariaus." 
(Cf.  Priohard's  Natural  History  of 
Man,  p.  165;  Muller's  Languages  of 
the  Seat  of  War,  p.  29,  note.) 

*  See  Mob.  Chor.  i.  28,  and  of. 
Quatrem^re's  Histoire  des  Mongols, 
torn,  i  p.  2il,  note  76. 


«  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinaon^s  Memoir 
on  the  Persian  Cuneiform  Inscrip- 
tions in  the  Journal  of  the  Boval 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  x.  part  iiL  p.  :^ 

'  It  may  be  thought  that  the  recent 
discoveries  militate  against  the  notion 
of  an  identity  of  language,  nnc« 
undoubtedly  the  (so-called)  Median 
tablets  are  written  not  only  in  a 
different  language  from  the  IVrsiaa. 
but  in  a  language  of  a  oomplet4*ly 
distinct  family.  It  is,  howerer,  n«  W 
pretty  generally    allowed    thai    the 
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2.  This  consideration  will  help  as  to  understand  many  facts  and 
expressions,  both  in  sacred  and  profane  writers,  which  would  be 
altgether  inexplicable  if,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,^  the 
Medes  had  been  of  an  ethnical  family  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Persians,  a  Semitic,  for  instance,  or  a  Scythic  race.  The  facility 
with  which  the  two  nations  coalesced,  the  high  positions  held  by 
Medes  under  the  Persian  sway,^  the  identity  of  dress  remarked  by 
Herodotus,^  the  precedency  of  the  Medes  over  all  the  other  con- 
quered nations,  indicated  by  their  position  in  the  lists,®  the  conmion 
use  of  the  terms  "the  Mede,"  "  Medism,"  "  the  Median  war,"  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Persian  attacks  upon  Greece,^  the  oft-repeated 
formula  in  the  book  of  Daniel  "  according  to  the  law  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  which  altereth  not,"^ — these  and  similar  expressions 


term  Median,  as  applied  to  this  par- 
ticular form  of  laugnage,  is  a  mis. 
nomer,  retained  in  nse  at  present  for 
conTenienoe'  sake.  The  language  in 
question  is  not  Medio  but  ScTthic, 
and  inscriptions  were  set  up  in  it,  not 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Medes,  but  of 
the  Scythic  or  T&tar  tribes  scattered 
over  the  Persian  empire.  (See  Sir 
H.  Rawlinson's  Commentarj  on  the 
Inscriptions  of  Assyria  and  IBkibylonia, 
p.  75.) 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Median 
names  of  men  and  places  admit 
almost  uniyersally  of  being  referred 
by  etymological  analysis  to  Zend 
roots,  while  the  original  language  of 
the  Persians  is  closely  akin  to  the 
Zend. 

Among  the  ancients,  Nearohus  and 
Strabo  (zy.  p.  1030,  Ozf.  ed.)  main- 
tained that  the  Median  and  Persian 
tongues  only  differed  as  two  dialects 
of  the  same  language. 

*  Bochart  (Phaleg.  iii  14)  and 
Scaliger,  by  proposing  Hebrew  or 
Arabic  derivations  of  the  word  Ecba- 
tana,  seem  to  imply  that  they  look  on 
the  Medes  as  a  Semitic  race. 

7  Harpagus,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks,  of  Caria,  Cannus,  and 
Lycia,  is  a  Mede  (Herod,  i  162).  So 
is  Datis,  the  joint  leader  with  Arta- 
phemes  of  the  army  which  fought  at 
Marathon  (ib.  yi  94).  So  are  Harma- 
mithres  and  Tithsus,  sons  of  Datis, 


the  commanders  of  Xerzes's  cavalry 
(ib.  vii.  88).  In  the  inscriptions  we 
find  Intaphres,  a  Mede,  mentioned  as 
reducing  Babylon  on  its  second  revolt 
from  Darius  (Beh,  Ins.  col.  iii.  par. 
14).  And  Tachmaspates,  another 
Mede,  is  employed  to  bring  Sagartia 
into  subjection  (ibid.  col.  ii.  par.  14). 
No  foreigners  except  Medes  are  so 
employed. 

a  Herod,  i.  135,  and  vii  62. 

>  See  Herod,  vii.  62-80,  and  the 
inscriptions,  passim,  **  Persia,  Media, 
and  the  other  provinces,"  is  the  usual 
formula.  (See  Behistun  Inscription, 
par.  10,  11,  12,  14.)  When  there  is  a 
complete  enumeration.  Media  either 
heads  the  entire  list,  as  in  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  of  Darius  (Sir  H. 
Bawlinson's  Pers.  Gun.  Inscr.  vol.  i. 
p.  292),  or  at  least  one  portion  of  it, 
as  in  that  at  Behistun.  The  only  case 
in  which  any  other  province  takes 
positive  precedence  odf  Media  is  in 
the  list  at  Persepolis,  where  Susiana, 
whose  chief  city  had  become  the  capi- 
tal, is  placed  first,  Media  second  (ib. 
p.  280). 

»  Herod,  i.  163 ;  iv.  165,  197 ;  vi. 
64,  ^.  Thucyd.  i.  14,  18,  23,  &c. 
JSschyl.  Pers.  787  (ed.  Scholefield). 
Aristoph.  Lysistr.  615.  Thesm.  316. 
Paz,  108,  &c. 

'  Dan.  vi.  8, 12, 16.  The  precedency 
of  the  Medes  over  the  Persians,  which 
is  found  not  only  in  this  formula,  but 
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and  facts  become  insimct  witli  meaning,  and  are  no  longer  sferangc 
but  qoite  intelligible  when  once  we  recognise  the  ethnical  identity  of 
Medes  and  Persians,  the  two  pre-eminent  branches  of  the  Arian 
stock.  We  see  how  natural  it  was  that  there  should  be  an  intimate 
union,  if  not  an  absolute  fusion,  of  two  peoples  so  nearly  allied ; 
how  it  was  likely  that  the  name  of  either  should  i^ply  to  both ; 
how  they  would  have  one  law  and  one  dress  as  well  as  one  rdigion 
and  one  language,  and  would  stand  almost,  if  not  quite  upon  a  par, 
at  the  head  of  the  other  nations,  who  in  language,  religion,  and 
descent  were  aliens. 

3.  The  gpreat  migration  of  the  Arian  race  westward  from  the 
upper  Oxus,  simultaneous  probably  with  the  movement  of  a  kindred 
people,  the  progenitors  of  the  modem  Hindoos,  eastward  and  south- 
ward to  the  Ghkuges  and  the  Yindhya  mountaia-range,  is  an  event 
of  which  the  most  sceptical  criticism  need  not  doubt^  remote  thougb 
it  be,  and  obscurely  seen  through  the  long  vista  of  intervening  cen- 
turies. Where  two  entirely  distinct  lines  of  national  traditioii 
converge  to  a  single  point,  and  that  convergence  is  exactly  what 
philological  research,  in  the  absence  of  any  tradition,  would  have 
indicated,^  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  either  coincidence  or  ool- 
Insion  among  the  witnesses.  In  such  a-  case  we  may  feel  sure  that 
here  at  length,  among  the  bewildering  mazes  of  that  mythic  or  semi- 
mythic  literature  in  which  the  first  origin  of  nations  almost  invari- 
ably descends  to  later  ages,  we  have  come  upon  an  historic  fact ;  the 
tradition  has  for  once  been  ^thf ul,  and  has  conveyed  to  us  along 
the  stream  of  time  a  precious  fragment  of  truth.  What  the  date  of 
the  movement  was  we  can  only  conjecture.  The  Babylonian  stozy 
of  a  Median  dynasty  at  Babylon  above  2000  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,^  although  referring  beyond  a  doubt  to  some  real  event, 
will  yet  aid  us  little  in  determining  the  time  of  the  Arian  emigra- 
tion. For  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Berosus,  in  using  the  term  "Mede," 
is  guilty  of  a  fyrolepsis,  applying  the  name  to  a  race,  which  in  the 
early  times  inhabited  the  region  known  in  his  own  days  as  Media — 


also  in  the  prophetic  annoimeeineiit, 
**  Thy  kingdom  is  divided  and  g^ven 
to  the  Kedes  and  PeraianB  "  (Dan,  t. 
88),  is  peooliar  to  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  is  no  doubt  to  be  connected  with 
the  statement  of  the  same  book,  that 
Dariofl  the  Hede  reigned  in  Babjlon 
h^ore  CyruB  the  Persian. 


>  See  Prichard's  Natoral  HiftoiT 
of  Man,  p.  165.  '  The  Indian  te«ditkn 
is  found  in  the  Institutes  of  Kena 
(book  ii.  chaps.  17,  18),  the  IVraaa 
in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Vendidad. 

^  Berosns  ap.  Polyhistor.  (Ensrh. 
Chron.  Can.  pars.  i.  o.  iv.  p.  17,  ed. 
Hai). 
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jast  as  if  a  modem  writer  were  to  call  the  ancient  Britons  English, 
or  say  that  in  the  age  of  Camillns  the  French  took  and  bnmt  Borne. 
Certainlj  the  earliest  distinct  notice  of  the  Arian  race  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  inscriptions  hitherto  discovered  appears  to  indicate  a 
far  later  date  for  this  great  movement  of  nations.  When  the 
Assyrians,  in  the  progress  of  their  conqnests,  first  fall  in  with  the 
Medes  (abont  B.C.  84fO),  he  seems  to  find  the  emigration  still  in 
progress,  and  not  jet  complete.^ 

4.  The  Medes  (Mada)  occupy  the  region  sonth  of  the  Caspian, 
between  the  Kurdish  mountains,  which  are  in  possession  of  the 
Zimri  (Scyths),  and  the  country  called  Bikni  or  Bikrat,^  which 
appears  to  be  the  modem  Khorassan.  Here,  in  the  position  to 
which  the  Arian  race  is  brought  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Yen- 
didad,*^  the  Medes  are  first  found  by  authentic  history,  and  here  they 
continue,  apparently,  unmoved  to  a  late  period  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Medes  of  history 
had  not  reached  Media  Magna  fifteen  hundred  years  after  the  time 
when  the  Medes  of  Berosus,  probably  a  different  race,  conquered 
Babylon. 

5.  All  that  can  be  said,  therefore,  of  the  emigration  is,  that,  at 
whatever  time  it  commenced,^  it  was  not  completed  much  before 
B.C.  640.  Probably  there  was  a  long  pause  in  the  movement,  marked 
bj  the  termination  of  the  list  of  names  in  the  Yendidad,  during 
which  the  main  seat  of  Median  power  was  the  country  south  of  the 
Caspian.  In  the  first  portion  of  this  period  the  Medes  were  free  and 
imassailed ;  but  from  towards  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  B.C.  they 
became  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  the  growing  Assyrian  empire. 
The  first  king  ^  who  menaced  their  independence  was  the  monarch 


'  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson'B  Commen- 
tary on  the  InBcriptions  of  Afisyria 
and  Babylonia,  pp.  42-3.  Although 
the  emplacements  there  snggested  are 
not  regJEunled  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  ae 
certain,  yet  he  juBtly  remarkB,  "It 
won  Id  be  difficult,  according  to  any 
other  explanation,  to  bring  the'tribes 
and  oonntries  indicated  into  geogra- 
phical relation'*  (note,  p.  43).  The 
passage  certainly  furnishes  very  strong 
grounds  for  thinking  that  the  Arian 
migration  was  only  in  progress  at  the 
time  of  the  conquests  recorded  on  the 
black  obelisk. 

*  Perhaps  the  Vcekeret  of  the  Yen- 


didad. (Notes  on  Early  History  of 
Babylonia,   p.  29,  note"). 

7  In  the  list  of  the  Yendidad  no 
position  west  of  Rhages  (Rhaga)  can 
be  clearly  identified.  Varene  may 
be  the  capital  of  Media  Atropatene, 
which  was  called  Yera,  or  Buris,  by 
the  Greeks;  but  this  is  yeiy  uncer- 
tain.    (Ibid.  p.  34^  note*.) 

*  As  the  Medes  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  who 
reigned  about  b.c.  1130,  and  warred 
in  the  countries  east  of  Zagroe,  it  is 
probable  that  they  had  not  then 
reached  Media  Magna. 

'  As  this  king  does  not  tax  the 
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whoso  yictories  are  recorded  upon  the  black  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum.     This  king,  who  was  a  great  conqueror,  having  reduced  to 
subjection  the  Scjthic  races  which  occupied  Zagros,  in  the  tweoty- 
f  onrth  year  of  his  reign  (B.C.  835)  entered  the  territory  of  the  Medea. 
He  met  apparently  with  little  opposition ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  his  invasion  was  anything  more  than  a  predatory  raid,  or 
left  any  permanent  impression  upon  the  Median  nation.     At  any 
rate  his  successors  were  for  a  long  course   of  years   continually 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  same  people;  ^  and  it  was  not  till  the 
time  of  Sargon,  the  third  monarch  of  the  Lower  Empire,  that  some- 
thing like  a  conquest  of  the  Medes  was  effected.     Sargon  led  two 
great  expeditions  into  the  Median  territory,  overran  the  countir, 
and,  to  complete  its  subjection,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  rogn 
(b.c.    716),  planted  throughout  it  a  number  of  cities,  to  which 
a  special  interest  attaches  from  the  circumstance  that  among  the 
colonists  wherewith  he  peopled  them  were  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
Israelites,  whom  six  years  before  he  had  carried  into  captivity  from 
Samaria.^     In  the  great  palace  which  he  built  at  Khorsabad,  Medift 
was  reckoned  by  him  among  the  countries  which  formed  a  portion 
of  his  dominions,^  being  represented   as  the  extreme  east,  while 
Judiea  was  regarded  as  forming  the  extreme  west  of  the  empire. 
Media,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  incorporated  into 
Assyria,  for  both  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon  speak  of  it  as  '"» 
country  which  had  never  been  brought  into  subjection  by  the  kings 
their  fathers."* 

0.  The  condition  of  Media  during  this  period,  like  that  of  ihe 


Medes  with  rebellion,  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  the  first  Assyrian  monarch 
who  received  their  submission. 

*  jSf^ma^-Fii^thesnccessorof  iSf^Z- 
maneser  (the  black  obelisk  king),  made 
an  invasion  of  Media,  and  exacted  a 
large  tribute.  Tiglath.Pileser  II.,  the 
founder  of  the  Lower  Assyrian  dynasty, 
was  frequently  engaged  in  wars  with 
them. 

'  The  king  of  Assyria  who  led 
Samaria  into  captivity  (2  Kings  xvii. 
6,  xviii.  11)  appears  from  the  cunei- 
form inscriptions  to  have  been  Sai'gon, 
not,  as  had  generally  been  supposed, 
Shalmaneser.  (Scripture  does  not 
g^ve  the  name  of  Sargon  in  this  con- 
nexioD,  but  says  simply  "the  king  of 


Assyria : "  Sargon,  however,  is  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  a  way  which  shovi 
him  to  have  warred  in  these  parts 
about  this  time,  Isa.  xx.  1.)  He  u 
said  in  his  annals  to  hare  canqnered 
Samaria  in  his  first,  and  reduced  tho 
Medes  in  his  seventh  year.  T^ 
Israelites  were  perhaps  first  planted 
in  Halah  and  Habor,  but  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  new  towns  which 
Sargon  built  in  the  Median  country. 

*  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Commea- 
tary,  p.  61. 

*  For  Sennacherib,  see  Qro(ofend*s 
Cylinder,  line  84.  For  Eaarisaddoo. 
see  British  Museum  Series,  p.  24, 
1.  10,  and  p.  25,  L  22.  Gompan 
Records  of  the  Fbst,  vol.  iii.  p.  118. 
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other  countries  upon  the  borders  of  the  great  Assyrian  kingdom,^ 
seems  one  which  cannot  properly  be  termed  either  subjection  or 
independence.  The  Assyrian  monarchs  claimed  a  species  of  sove- 
reignty, and  regarded  a  tribute  as  due  to  them ;  but  the  Modes, 
whenever  they  dared,  withheld  the  tribute,  and  it  was  probably 
seldom  paid  unless  enforced  by  the  presence  of  an  army.  Media 
was  throughout  governed  by  her  own  princes,  no  single  chief  exer- 
cising any  paramount  rule,  but  each  tribe  or  district  acknowledging 
its  own  prince  or  chieftain.^ 

7.  The  duration  of  this  period  of  semi- dependence  is  a  matter  of 
some  doubt  and  difficulty.  It  is  certain  that  the  Modes  after  a  while 
entirely  shook  oS  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  became  for  a  time  the 
dominant  power  in  Western  Asia.  But  on  the  date  of  this  revo- 
lution in  their  fortunes  the  most  esteemed  authorities  are  widely  at 
variance. 

(i.)  According  to  Ctesias,  the  Median  monarchy  commenced  2^2 
years  before  the  accession  of  Astyages,  or  about  the  year  B.C.  875.^^ 
According  to  Herodotus  it  began  167  years  later,  in  B.C.  708.*  Each 
writer  goes  into  details,  presenting  us  with  a  list  of  kings,  amounting 
in  the  one  case  to  nine,  in  the  other  to  four,*  the  length  of  whose 
reigns  and  the  events  of  whose  history  they  profess  to  know  with 
accuracy.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  either  that  the  two 
accounts  are  reconcilable  and  alike  true,  or  at  least  that  in  one  or  the 
other  we  must  possess  the  real  Median  history. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  various 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two  Greek  authors.^ 


*  Compare  the  ocmdition  of  Judam,  *            ^    a^i                                ^\a 

fn^m   th«  iviKii  of   Ueickiah  to  the  ».  ArtH.n€«     « 

cuptrritjr,  in  \\%  floiK^ndence,  first  on  •.  Artjrus <• 

Awrria,  and  then  on   Baby  Urn.     See  \  '*'*'"'• 2 

cfpectally  2  Kjdks  xtui.  13.3S1,  xziT.  

1  {  2  Chnm.  xxxi.  13.  ,                                                         s«a 

*  ScT^ral  of  the  chief Uin«  are  men.  '        „  ••  AiT-d-  or  AMyir*          

tionod    aa    giring    tnbuto    to    Eaar.  Herodutiw  givw  :— 

baddtm.    (IU*ci>nlHuf  the  l^t,  1.  a.  c.)  i.  DtIikm *9 

'Cteaiaaap.  Dicxl.Sic.  a.  32.1.    Tho  i,  l'iir**ft««    M 

nnmbcr  282  in  tho  snm  of  tho  yeaw  J-  *^Jf^     a! 

aaaifcnod  by  Ctmiaa  to  the   reigns  of 

hia  •ervral  king*.  t  Some  writrra,  aa  Dr.  Halaa  (Analy 

*  Ucrud.  i.  96.106.  ii«  of  ChitmoUigy,  toI.   iii.  p.  8ft-(>), 

*  The  lut  of  Ctcaiaa  is  aa  follows  :—  uid  Mr.  CltnUm   (F.   H.  L    p.  261), 

T«f%  '   hare  fopptined  that  tho  latter  part  of 

I.  ArUfiw  .    .^    w  Ctcaiaa*  Iwt  it  identical  with  the  list 

i  ^^a^^!^ M  of  Uerodotua,  and  the  former  part  an 
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The  staiements  of  both  are  alike  invalidated  by  the  evidence  of  the 
monmnenta,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  of  Ctesias  to  have 
been  a  mere  fabrication  of  the  writer.^  The  account  of  Heirodotiid 
was  derived  no  doubt  from  native  sources ;  but  Median  vanity  seems 
to  have  palmed  upon  him  a  fictitious  narrative. 

(iL)  Herodotus  was  informed  that  after  the  whole  of  Upper  Asia 
had  been  for  520  years  subject  to  the  Assyrian  kings,  the  Medes  set 
the  example  of  revolt.  After  a  fierce  struggle  they  established  their 
independence,  and,  having  experienced  for  some  time  the  evils  of 
anarchy,  set  up  their  first  native  king  Deioces,  1 79  years  before  the 


interpolation,  or  a  list  of  tributary 
Median  monarchs.  Others,  as  Heoren 
(Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  27, 
E.  T.),  and  Mr.  Dickenson  (Jonmal  of 
Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  art.  16), 
have  argued  thiekt  it  is  a  distinct  con- 
temporary dynasty.  The  monoments 
lend  no  support  to  either  view. 

'  The  list  of  Ctesias  bears  fraad 
npon  its  face.  The  recurrevice  of  nom- 
bers,  and  the  predominance  of  round 
numbers  would  alone  make  it  sus- 
picious. Out  of  the  eight  numbers 
given,  five  are  decimal ;  and,  with  a 
single  slight  exception,  each  num. 
ber  is  repeated,  so  that  the  eight 
reigns  present,  as  it  were,  but  the 
four  sums,  22,  30,  40,  and  60.  These 
sums  moreover  are,  all  but  one,  de- 
rived  from  Herodotus^  Their  arrange- 
ment, too,  is  altogether  artificial  and 
unnatural.  The  following  seems  to 
have  been  the  mode  in  which  the 
dynasty  was  fabricated.  First,  the 
years  of  the  reigns  of  Gyaxares  and 
Fhraortes  were  taken,  and  assigned  to 
two  fictitious  personages,  Astibaras 
and  Artynes.  Then,  to  carry  out  the 
system  of  chronological  exaggeration 
which  is  one  of  the  points  that 
specially  distinguishes  Ctesias  from 
Herodotus,  these  reigns  were  repeated. 


HKBODOTUa 


Interregnom 
]>eiuoM 


m  yean... 


Fhraortes 
Cyucares 

Attyaget 


•••        ••« 


...  32  yean... 
...  4«yeara... 


and  two  new  names,  AztaeBS  aod 
Arbianes,  were  invented,  wbo  repre- 
sent Gyaxares  and  Phzaortea  over 
again.  In  confirmation  of  this  viev. 
let  it  be  noticed  that  the  war  wh^ 
the  SacsB  (Scyths)  of  Astibaraa  ia  a 
repetition  of  the  Cadnaiaa  war  (/ 
ArtSDUs,  and  that  both  alike  repreaeBi 
the  Scythian  war  of  Gyaxares.  Nexi 
the  reign  of  Deiooes,  stated  in  mxnd 
numbers  at  60  years  instead  of  »■! 
was  assigned  to  a  king^  Artias  cr 
Artycas,  who  was  made  to  prec^iie 
Arbianes;  and  the  period  of  the 
intcoregnum,  estimated  at  a  genera. 
tion  (30  years),  was  given  to  anoihf r 
imaginary  monarch,  Sosannna.  This 
done,  the  process  of  iteration  wa? 
again  brought  into  play,  and  in 
Arbaces  and  Mandaucas  we  wm 
given  the  duplicates  of  Soearm^ii 
and  his  successor,  Artycas.  The  nuu- 
ber  28  was  substituted  for  90,  m 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Arbaoes,  u> 
C^ve  somewhat  more  of  an  historical 
air  to  the  catalogue,  the  fact  at  iu 
occurrence  in  the  Median  hi^ory  uf 
Herodotus  determining  the  variaticci 
in  that  direction  and  to  that  eztenk 
The  list  of  Ctesias  is  therefore  fanned 
from  that  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be 
connected  with  it  thus : — 

Gtbuab. 


•••       •••       «•■ 


3S  )rMn..« 


.../MaiMl«__ 

...XSoMUnQB 

X  Artycas 

/Arbianes 
..      Aruem 
...XArtyncfl 
XAitibttrafl 


...^>60  yeaim. 


•v 


22  yean. 
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death  of  Cjms.'  This  wonld  make  their  revolt  a  little  anterior  to 
B.a  708.^  Bat  it  has  been  shown  already  from  the  monnments  that 
this  was  the  very  time  when  the  snbjection  of  the  Medes  to  the 
Assyrians  first  began,  and  it  cannot  therefore  possibly  be  the  time 
when  they  recovered  their  independence.  It  wonld  seem  as  if  the 
Median  informant  of  Herodotns,  desirons  of  hiding  the  shame  of  his 
native  land,  purposely  took  the  very  date  of  its  subjection,  and 
represented  it  as  that  of  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy. 

There  are  strong  grrounds  for  suspecting  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Median  monarchy  did  not  precede  by  any  long  interval  the  ruin 
of  Assyria.  The  monumental  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings  are 
tolerably  complete  down  to  the  time  of  the  son  of  Esarhaddon,  and 
they  contain  no  trace  of  any  gpreat  Median  insurrection,  or  of  any 
serious  diminution  of  the  Assyrian  influence.  The  movement  by 
which  a  Median  monarchy  was  established  can  therefore  scarcely 
have  been  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the  7th  century  B.c.,^  which 
is  the  time  fixed  by  history  for  the  accession  of  Cyaxares.  According 
to  this  view,  the  Deioces  and  Phraortes  of  Herodotus  must  share  the 
fiftte  of  the  kings  in  the  oatalogpie  of  Ctesias,  and  sink  into  fictitious 
personages,  indicating  perhaps  certain  facts  or  periods,  but  impro- 
perly introduced  into  a  dynastic  series  among  kings  who  are  strictly 
historicaL 

The  improbability  of  the  circumstances  related  to  us  of  Deioces, 
their  thoroughly  Greek  character,  and  inconsistency  with  Oriental 
ideas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  a  recent  writer.^  Another  has  noticed 
that  the  very  name  is  suspicious,  being  a  mere  repetition  of  the  term 
Astyages,  and  being  moreover  a  mythic  title  under  which  the  Median 
nation  is  likely  to  have  been  personified.^    These  objections  do  not 


'  The  number  is  obtained  by  adding 
t'wetber  the  yonn  nauiniod  by  Hero- 
dutiu  to  the  king!  in  qnestion : — 


Pb 


*••      ••«      ••« 
«•      •*«      •••      «»• 
•      ■••      •••      ••« 


••• 


..     11 
..     «« 

..     » 

..  n 

n» 
^  The  ftnt  year  of  Cambjnee,  accord- 
ing to  the  Aatztxiomioal  Canon,  and 
the  geneiml  ooneent  of  the  Greek 
wnten,  waa  a.c.  529.  The  cakola- 
tir>at  of  Herodotns  wonld  thns  place 
the  aco«»«aiott  of  Deiooee  in  B.C.  706. 
(529  i- 1711^  TUB.) 


*  AMshur-hanupalf  the  eon  of  Esar. 
haddon,  reigned  from  about  b.c.  GG8 
to  B.C.  626.  Uie  annah,  which  are 
oopiooa,  make  no  mention  of  any  great 
king  of  the  Modee. 

*  See  Hr.  Groto's  Greece,  rot  iii.  pp. 
807-H. 

7  See  Sir  H.  Bawlineon'e  Kotea  on 
the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  80, 
note  *.  Astyagee  is  AJ^daKdh,  **  the 
biting  snake  ;  *'  Delooos  is  DaKdk,  the 
"  biting. "  See  Mos.  Chur.  i.  29. 
'*Qnippe  toi  Astyagee  in  nostri 
linguA  draconem  sigmficat.**  It  most 
be  admitted,  howoTer,  that  a  name 
not  unlike  that  of  Doiooes,  one  which 
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applj  to  Phraortes,  whose  name  is  one  that  Medes  certainlj  boK. 
and  the  events  of  whose  life  have  nothing    in   them  intrinsicailT 
improbahle.     Bat  other  snspicions  attach  to  him.     If  Phnories  bl 
really  lived  and  established,  as  Herodotas  represents,^  a  vast  Mcdiai 
empire,  Gjazares  would  never  have  come  to   be  regarded  so  im> 
versally'  as  the  founder  of  the  greatness  of  his  family.    Agui. 
although  Phraortes  is  a  real  Median  name  (appearing  in  the  is^rnp- 
tions  under  the  form  Fravartieh)^  and  not  mythic  or  representailTS. 
yet  there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the   name  which  o:>t- 
firm  the  view  here  taken  of  its  unhistoric  character  in  this  plact. 
since  they  account  for  its  introduction.      FravaHish  was  a  Ht^if 
who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Darius,  and  succeeded  i: 
maintaining  himself  for  several  months  upon  the  throne  of  Medk. 
Herodotus  appears  to  have  confused  the  account  which  he  heud  <: 
this  event  with  the  early  history  of  the  Medes   as  an  independer* 
nation.      Fravartish  did  g^in  great  advantages  over  the  Persiii:* 
at  first,  and  this  appears  in  Herodotus  as  the  conqnest  of  Pei^  J 
Media.^    He  also  did  fail  at  last,  and  come  to  an  nntimelj  eii 
though  not  in  contending  against  the  Assyrians  but  against  ti 
Persians.     These  coincidences  can  scarcely  be  accidental,  and  tbr7 
render  the  very  existence  of  the  supposed  king  suspicious. 

8.  Upon  the  whole  there  are  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  t.-: 
great  Median  kingdom  was  first  established  by  Cyaxares,  about  u.^ 
year  B.C.  633.  The  earliest  Greek  tradition  agrees  with  tiie  geneni 
feeling  of  the  East,  and  traces  to  this  prince  the  origin  of  the  Med**" 
Persian  empire.^  There  is  thus  something  more  than  a  mere  mista^^ 
of  name  in  the  misstatement  of  Diodorus,^  "  that,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, Cyaxares  founded  the  dynasty  of  Median  kings."  Cya»^* 
was  regarded  as  the  first  king  of  the  Medes,  not  by  Herodotas,  bet 
by  the  Greeks  generally,  till  his  time ;  and  the  Orientals  seem  Bevc: 
to  have  entertained  any  other  notion.     When  pretenders  soixgt^  ^ 


is  read  as  Dayaukku,  ooonrs  among 
the  Manni  (ArmenianB)  about  the  time 
at  whioh  Herodotas  places  Deioces. 
Some  critics  see  in  this  Mannian 
chief,  who  was  placed  in  Hamath  by 
Sargon,  B.C.  716,  the  founder  of  the 
Median  kingdom  in  B.C.  708* 

>  Herod,  i.  102. 

^  He  was  so  regarded  in  Media,  in 
Sagartia,  and  in  Greece  before  the 
time  of  Herodotas.    (See  below,  §  8.) 


»  Cf.  Behistun  Inscript,  ooL  u^  [*• 
6.18. 

»  Herod,  i.  102. 

*The  earliest  Greek  iraditm  ^ 
found  in  the  famous  lines  of  jfisdiTP 
(PersBB,  761-764) : 


TfttTiK  6'  J^V*  aVTOV  KZfMItt  CT.X. 


s  Died.  Sic,  ii.  32. 
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disturb  the  AcbaBmenian  monarclis  in  tlieir  rights  of  sovereigntj, 
thej  rested  their  claim  upon  an  assertion  that  they  were  descended 
from  Cyaxares.  Not  only  was  this  the  case  in  Media,®  but  even  in 
the  distant  Sagartia,^  which  lay  east  of  the  Caspian,  towards  Sog- 
diana  and  Bactria.  No  other  king  disputes  with  Cyaxares  this  pre- 
eminence. 

The  conclusion  thus  established  brings  the  Median  kingdom  into 
much  closer  analogy  with  other  Oriental  empires  than  is  presented 
by  the  ordinary  story.     Instead  of  the  gradual  growth  and  increase 
which  Herodotus  describes,  the  Median  power  springs  forth  suddenly 
in  its  full  strength,  and  the  empire  speedily  attains  its  culminating 
point,  from  which  it  almost  as  speedily  declines.     Cyaxares,  like 
Cyrus,  Attila,  Genghis  Khan,  Timour,  and  other  eastern  conquerors, 
emerges  from  obscurity  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible  hordes,  and 
sweeping  all  before   him,  rapidly  builds  up  an  enormous  power, 
which,  resting   on  no  stable  foundation,  almost   immediately  falls 
away.    Whether  the  great  Median  prince  began  his  career  from  the 
country  about  Rhages  and  the  Caspian  gates,  where  the  Medes  had 
been  settled  for  at  least  two  centuries,  or  led  a  fresh  immigration 
frojn  the  regions  further  to  the  eastward,  is  a  point  that  cannot  be 
absolutely  determined.     The  claim,  however,  set  up  by  the  Sagar- 
tian  rebel  Ghitratakhma,  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter  view, 
and  goes  far  to  justify  the  conjecture  that  Cyaxares  and  his  fol- 
lowers issued  from  Khorassan,^  and,  passing  along  the  mountain 
line  south  of  the  Caspian,  proceeded  due  west  into  Media,  where, 
after  a  fierce  struggle,  they  established  their  supremacy  over  the 
Scythic  races,  who  had  hitherto  been  predominant  in  Zagros,  and 
in  the  tract  known  afterwards  as  Media  Magna.    This  was  probably 
the  origin  of  that  Scythian  disturbance  in  Western  Asia  which 
Herodotus  erroneously  connects  with  the  Cimmerian  invasion  of 
Asia  Minor. 

From  the  time  of  Cyaxares  authentic  Median  history  may  be  con- 
sidered to  commence,  and  from  this  period  Herodotus  may  be 
accepted  as  a  tolerably  trustworthy  g^nide.     We  must  not  indeed 


•  The  claim  of  Fravartxsh  to  the 
Median  throne  was  expressed  in  these 
words  :  "  I  am  Xathrites,  of  the  race 
of  Cyaxares — I  am  king  of  Media." 
(Beh.  Ins.  col.  ii.  par.  6.) 

7  Chitratakhma,  the  Sagartian  rebel, 


whom  Darins  chastised  about  the 
same  time,  pnt  forward  a  similar 
plea.     (Ibid.  col.  ii.  par.  14) 

^  See  the  Notes  on  the  Early  History 
of  Babylonia,  p.  30,  note  '.  Compare 
p.  88,  9uhfin. 
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even  Kere  defer  too  implicitlj  to  liis  nnsapported  anthoritj;  but 
where  tbe  events  which  he  relates  are  probable,  or  where  they  have 
a  sanction  from  independent  writers,  we  may  fairly  regard  them  as 
in  the  main  correctly  stated.  The  general  outline  of  fiacts,  at  any 
rate,  conld  not  bat  have  been  notorious,  and  from  the  time  that  the 
Medes  came  into  contact  with  the  Assyrians  a  contemporaiy  lite- 
rature would  check  the  licence  of  mere  oral  tradition. 

9.  That  Cyaxares,  then,  was  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with 
Scyths — that  he  besieged  and  took  Nineveh,  and  destroyed  the 
empire  of  the  Assyrians — and  that  he  penetrated  as  far  west  as 
Lydia,  and  warred  there  with  Alyattes,  the  father  of  Groesos — ^mAy 
be  regarded  as  almost  certain.  The  nature  and  duration  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Scythians,  the  circumstances  of  the  various  wars, 
and  even  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  are  points  to  which  no  little 
doubt  attaches.  It  is  not  altogether  clear  what  order  Heiodotns 
himself  intends  to  assign  to  the  several  events^ — ^whether,  for 
instance,  he  means  to  place  the  war  with  Alyattes  before  or  after 
the  taking  of  Nineveh ;  nor  can  we  positively  determine  the  order 
from  other  sources.'  Probability  is  our  best  guide  in  the  present,  as 
in  so  many  other  instances ;  and  this  is  the  guide  which  will  be 
followed  in  the  sketch  here  attempted. 

(i.)  If  Cyaxares  was,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  successful  leader 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  emigration  from  the  East,  first  estab- 
lisked  an  Arian  supremacy  over  the  country  known  in  history 
as  Media,  he  must  have  been  engaged  during  the  early  part  of  his 
reign  in  a  struggle  with  Scyths.  Scythic  races  occupied  Media  and 
the  whole  chain  of  Zagros  until  this  period,  and  it  was  only  by  their 
being  subdued  or  expelled  that  the  Arians  could  obtain  possession. 


^  Mr.  Grote  regards  the  language  of 
Herodotus  as  marking  his  intention  to 
place  the  war  with  Alyattes  before 
even  the  first  siege  of  Nineveh.  (Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  312,  and  note.) 
Bnt  this  is  certainly  not  correct.  The 
notice  of  the  Median  war  in  book  i. 
ch.  103)  is  parenthetic,  and  nothing 
can  be  gathered  from  it  with  regard 
to  the  time  when  the  war  occurred. 

'  The  date  of  the  capture  of  Nineveh, 
placed  by  Niebnhr  and  others  in  the 
year  b.c.  625,  is  now  thought  to  be 
more  probably  B.C.  609-7.  That  of 
the    great  battle  with  Alyattes  haa 


been  considered  fixed  on  astronomical 
grounds  to  the  year  b.c.  610.  Bat  all 
astronomical  cnUculations  are  uncer. 
tain,  since  they  assume  the  uniformity 
of  the  moon's  motion,  which  is  a  very 
doubtful  point.  The  latest  lunar  table*, 
calculated  by  Professor  Airy,  hare  been 
held  to  indicate  B.c.  585  fur  the  pn)b. 
able  year  of  this  eclipse.  (See  Bosan. 
quet*s  Profane  and  Sacred  Chronology, 
pp.  14,  15.)  [I  am  informed  that  cer. 
tain  irregularities  in  the  moon's  move, 
ments  have  been  discovered  since 
Professor  Airy  made  his  calculations 
for  Mr.  Bo8anquet.~1861.] 
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It  is  jnst  possible  that  the  Scjthic  war  of  Herodotus  represents 
nothing  but  this  struggle.  It  is  more  probable,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  Scjths  of  Media  received  assistance  from  kindred  tribes 
dwelling  farther  north,  in  the  yallejs  of  the  Caucasus,  or  even  in 
the  regions  beyond.  A  doubt,  howeyer,  rests  upon  the  (so-called) 
Scjthic  domination  in  Western  Asia  from  the  absence  of  any  trace 
of  such  an  event  in  the  records  of  contemporary  nations.  Neither 
the  chronicles  of  the  Jews  nor  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which 
ought,  if  the  account  of  Herodotus  were  true,  to  contain  some 
notice  of  an  incursion  which  threatened  them  in  an  especial  way,' 
have  any  allusion  to  its  occurrence ;  nor  has  the  industry  of  com- 
mentators succeeded  in  discovering  any  confirmation,  even  apparent, 
of  the  events  related,  beyond  the  fact  that  in  later  times  there  was  a 
city  of  Syria  called  Scythopolis,  which  it  is  supposed  may  have 
been  settled  on  this  occasion.  But  the  connexion  which  has  been 
assumed  between  this  city  and  the  Scythic  troubles  of  the  time  of 
Cjaxares  rests  purely  on  conjecture,  and  has  not  even  a  single 
ancient  authority  in  its  favour.^  It  is  not  certain  that  Scythopolis 
was  really  inhabited  by  Scyths  ; '  and  if  it  was,  as  this  part  of  Asia 
swarmed  with  Scythic  tribes,*  they  may  have  come  in  at  any  time 
and  from  any  quarter.  Thus  this  supposed  confirmation  fails,  and 
tlie  stozy  of  Herodotus  must  be  regarded  as  resting  entirely  on  his 
anthority. 

At  any  rate  it  is  clear  that  Herodotus  must  have  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  the  Scythic  troubles.  They  were  either  of  compara- 
tively short  duration,  or  of  so  mild  a  character  as  not  to  hinder  the 
nations  exposed  to  them  from  carrying  on,  during  their  continuance, 
important  wars  with  one  another.^  Cyaxares,  within  twenty  years 
of  their  commencement,  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  and,  after  a  sharp 
struggle,'  made  himself  master  of  the  city. 


"  See  Herod,  i.  105. 

*  Fliny,  who  alone  professes  to  give 
the  origin  of  Scythopolis,  ascribes  its 
foundation  to  Bacchus  !  (H.  K.  ▼.  18.) 

^  Reland  suggests  that  ^kv0^o\is 
is  a  cormption  of  %vkvB^oXasj  and 
that  the  first  element  of  the  word  is 
merely  the  Hebrew  niao  (Sacooth)  in 
disguise.  "" 

*  See  below,  Essay  zi.  '  On  the 
£tbnio  Affinities  of  the  Xations  of 
Western  Asia,'  §  5. 

7  If  we  allowed  the  period  of  twenty- 


eight  years  for  the  duration  of  the 
Scythic  troubles,  we  shoold  have  to 
suppose  that  they  interfered  very 
little  with  the  regular  course  of  afEairs 
among  the  more  settled  nations.  In 
that  case,  analogies  to  the  state  of 
circumstances  at  the  time  might  be 
found  in  the  contemporary  condition 
of  Asia  Minor  under  the  Cimmerians, 
and  in  that  of  Italy  from  B.C.  885  to 
B.C.  325  under  the  Gauls. 
•  See  the  next  page. 
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(ii.)  This  event,  the  second  of  importanoe  in  his  reign,  caimot  b- 

determinatelj  dated,  but  probably  took  place   aboat  the  jear  f: 

610.    The  attack  commenced  some  two  years  earlier.     Cyaxares  wi^ 

assisted  in  his  operations  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Babyloni&n±.' 

who,  nnder  the  chief  known  in  history  as  Nabopolassar,  took  1:1 

active  part  in  the  siege,  and  mainly  contribated  to  its  sncoess^ii 

issue.     Nabopolassar,  tributary  king  of    Babylon    from   B.C.  62'\ 

received  from  the  Assyrian  monarch  the  command  of  a  bodr  d 

troops,  which  he  sent  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  enemy.*    Un- 

luckily,  he  proved  false,  rebelled  against  his  royal  master,  and  wait 

over  to  the  side  of  the   Median  monarch,  who   gladly  received  hi- 

overtures  and  consented    to  an  alliance    between     his    dauglitcT 

Amyitis  (or  Amyhia)  and  Nebuchadnezzar,   the   son    of  the  rel>:: 

general*    The   combined  armies  then  invested  the  town,  wbici 

after  a  prolonged  resistance,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground 

The  details  of  the  siege  are  nowhere  authentically  preserred  :•' 
us.  Beyond  the  brief  notice  of  Abydenus  already  quoted,  we  hsre 
absolutely  no  mention  by  any  ancient  writer  of  repute  of  anythinir 
more  than  the  bare  fact  that  Nineveh  was  taken  by  the  forces  ct 
the  combined  nations.  That  notice,  however,  brief  as  it  is,  by 
informing  us  positively  of  one  circumstance — ^that  the  last  b'rr 
of  Assyria  burnt  himself  in  his  palace' — ^raises  a  suspicion  tk.* 
perhaps  we  may  have  in  the  perverted  account  of  Ctesias  no  incon- 


'  It  bfUB  been  observed  that  Herodo- 
tus makes  no  mention  of  this  alliance, 
and  conclnded  from  his  silence  that 
he  conceived  of  the  capture  of  Nine- 
veh as  accomplished  by  the  Modes 
alone.  (Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
804,  note.)  But  the  slight  and  sketchy 
way  in  which  Herodotus  treats  the 
Assyrian  history,  which  he  designed 
to  make  the  subject  of  a  separate 
work,  makes  it  rash  to  presume  much 
from  his  mere  silence.  With  respect 
to  the  positive  arg^ument  founded  on 
book  i.  ch.  185,  it  may  be  observed 
that  Herodotus  is  there  sx)eaking  of 
the  feelings  of  the  Babylonians  more 
than  60  years  later. 

The  authorities  for  the  statement  in 
the  text  are  Abydenus  (ap.  Euseb. 
Chron.  p.  i.  c.  ix.)t  Josephus  (Antiq.  X. 
V.  §  1),  and  the  book  of  Tobit  (xiv.  15). 
The  last  is  not  really  what  it  professes 


to  be — a  document  of  tbe  time — \^' 
still  it  is  a  work  of  interest,  probably  • 
the  Alexandrian  age.  It  is  not  f^r 
prising  that  it  shonld  sabstitnte  ::=- 
celebrated  Nebuchadnexsar  in  :i-' 
place  of  his  more  obscure  father. 

^  Abyden.  I.  a.  e. 

>  This  contract  of  marriage  is  Ttcz- 
tioned  also  by  Polyhiatar  (En-*^ 
Chron.  pt  i.  o.  ▼.  §  3),  who  follow^ 
Beroeus.  (See  MuUer's  FVagm.  Hi>' 
Gr.  iii.  p.  209.)  AmyXtis  is  erident.;. 
the  "Median  prinoees"  for  whr-^ 
NebuchadneEsar  is  said  to  hs^ 
created  his  hanging  g^ardeoa.  (B- 
roBus,  Fr.  14.)  Her  bein^  called  tLc 
daughter  of  Astyages  (Asdahage<:  'J 
of  no  consequence,  for  Astyages  {{• 
dahak)  is  a  title,  not  a  name. 

s  "  Be  omni  cognitA^   rex    Saracc- 
regiam    Evoritam   (?)    iziflanunabac 
(Abyd.  1.  B.  0.) 
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siderable  admixture  of  trath.  As  we  find  embodied  in  the  narrative 
df  Ctesiaa  the  single  event  connected  with  the  capture  which  we 
leani  from  an  independent  and  unsuspected  source,  it  becomes 
probable  that,  with  regard  to  the  other  events  of  the  siege,  the 
Cnidian  physician  has  not  drawn  entirely  upon  his  imagination,  but 
bas  merely  amplified  and  adorned  the  real  facts,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  unknown  to  him.  Arbaces,  according  to  this 
sriew,  will  represent  the  Cyaxares  of  history,  Belesis  will  be  Nabo- 
polassar,*  Sardanapalus  will  be  Abydenus'  Saracus.  The  main  facts 
yf  the  history  will  then  have  been  correctly  stated — ^the  relative 
position  of  the  two  attacking  powers,  Media  superior  and  Babylonia 
subordinate — ^the  despair  and  death  of  the  Assyrian  king — the 
conflagration,  and  the  after-effect  of  the  conquest  in  establishing 
l^he  independence  of  Babylonia,*^  and  causing  the  complete  destruc- 
non  of  the  great  city,  so  long  the  glory  of  Asia.'  Possibly  also  tho 
minor  features  in  the  story  of  Ctesias  may  be  true.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Modes  and  Babylonians  were  at  first  repulsed  with 
nuch  loss  by  the  Assyrian  king;  that  after  several  defeats  they 
Tvere  driven  to  the  mountains,  that  is,  to  the  great  chain  of  Zagpros;^ 
^bat  here  they  received  an  important  reinforcement  from  Bactria, 
veliich  enabled  them  to  resume  the  offensive;  that  they  attacked 
ind  routed  the  Assyrian  army,  which  took  shelter  within  the  walls 
)f  the  town  ;  and  that  upon  this  they  sat  down  before  the  place  and 
endeavoured  to  reduce  it  by  blockade.  The  siege  may  then  havo 
continued  two  years;'  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  ultimate 
mccess  of  the  besiegers  may  have  been  owing  to  an  extraor- 
linary  rise  of  the  Tigris,'  which  washed  away  a  great  portion  of  the 


^  The  only  writer,  bo  far  as  I  am 
hware,  who  has  in  some  degree  anti- 
sipated  this  view,  is  Jackson.  He, 
lowever,  does  not  carry  it  out  to  any 
extent.  (See  his  Chronological  An- 
iqnities,  toL  i.  p.  807.) 

^  Belesis  indeed  is  represented  as 
•eceiving  the  sa^apy  of  Babylonia  at 
he  hands  of  Arbaces ;  bnt,  as  it  is  ad- 
nitt^  that  he  was  to  pay  no  tribute,  it 
s  clear  that  he  wonld  really  be  an  in- 
lependent  sovereign.  (Died.  Sic.  ii.  27.) 

"  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7.  r^f  Kirov  Kart' 
rieafifi4piii  Ivh  M^8«r  8rc  Kar4Ku<ray 
'^r  *Ka(n»planf  fioffiXtiai^,  And  again  (ii. 
S8)  :  riip w6Kuf  [6  'Ap/EkLrnO  tit  ll9a^os 

VOL.    I. 


7  Diodoros  makes  them  fly  to  these 
mountains  after  their  second  defeat, 
but  sends  them,  after  their  third,  **  to 
the  mountains  of  Babylonia."  The 
junction  of  the  Bactrians  contradicts 
this — and,  besides,  Babylonia  has  no 
mountains. 

^  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  27. 

*  That  Diodorus8ay8"the^p^aee«" 
is,  perhaps,  the  result  of  his  own  ignor- 
ance.  His  authority,  Ctesias,  prob- 
ably said  "the  river."  This  remark- 
able circumstance  in  the  siege  seems 
to  be  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the 
prophecies  of  Nahnm  (see  ch.  ii.  rer. 
6,  and  ch.  iii.  ver.  13). 
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wall,  and  laid  tlie  city  open  to  tlie  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Aaspa^ 
znonarcb,  seeing  fnrther  resistance  to  be  vain,  may  have  bom 
himself  in  his  palace  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  eneoT. 
Cyaxares  may  have  then  completed  the  destraction  of  the  dtj 
by  raining  the  walls  and  pnblic  bnildings.^  These  circamstuioa 
are  all  snfficiently  probable,  and  chime  in  with  known  facts.  It 
seems,  therefore,  far  from  nnlikely  that  Ctesias,  while  distortiiis 
names  and  dates,  may  have  preserved  in  his  acconnt  of  the  f&il 
of  Nineveh  a  tolerably  correct  statement  of  the  general  oatline  of 
the  event. 

(iii.)  The  fall  of  Nineveh  prodnced  a  complete  revolntion  in  th« 
condition  of  Western  Asia.  Babylon  became  independent  under 
a  line  of  native  kings,  who  in  a  short  time  raised  their  oonntrr 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  prosperity.  The  Medes  rapidly  ovemoi  and 
conquered  the  entire  r^ion  between  Azerbijan  and  the  fialvR.^ 
whence  they  proceeded  to  threaten  Asia  Minor.  An  intimate 
alliance  was  maintained  between  the  two  great  powers,  who  each 
bore  part  in  the  expeditions  undertaken  for  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  other.'  These  were  for  the  most  part  snccessfnl;  bat  in  one 
instance,  that  of  Lydia,  the  assailants  were  baffled  and  forced  to 
conclude  a  peace  which  secured  the  independence  of  the  menaced 
territory. 

(iv.)  The  circumstances  of  the  Lydian  war  of  Gyaxares  have  been 
already  described  in  the  chapter  upon  the  history  of  Lydia.*  There 
can  be  littie  doubt  that  it  was  commenced  subsequoitly  to  the 
conquest  of    Assyria;'  for  with    that    country  unsubdued,   and 


'  The  complete  destmotion  and  deao- 
lation  of  Nineyeh  is  confirmed  by  the 
description  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxzi.). 
That  it  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  is  indicated  by  an 
expression  which  he  uses  (olkirro,  i.  193. 
See  note  ad  loc).  When  Xenophon 
passed  its  site,  the  rery  memory  of  the 
name  was  gone  (Anab.  xii.  iv.  10.12). 

*  Herod,  i.  108.  Otr6s  [6  Kva^^s] 
i<mw  6  r^v  *AXvof  worafiov  iirm  'Ao'hiw 
voo-oy  mMfr^as  Icwrf .  These  con> 
quests  would  naturally  precede  the 
attack  on  Lydia. 

*  NebnchadneBzar  is  said  to  have 
been  assisted  by  the  Medes  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  Jehoiaohim  (Polyhist. 
Pr.  24). 


«  Essay  i.  §  17. 

'  The  authority  of  Herodotns 
be  urged  with  justice  against  th-« 
Tiew ;  for  the  parenthetic  passage  m 
Book  i.  ch.  103  determines  nothing  m 
to  his  notion  of  the  order  of  erenu 
Herodotus,  I  think,  really  concciTtxi 
their  order  as  I  have  stated  it :  sincr 
(1)  The  circumstances  to  which  b« 
ascribes  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Lydian  war  indicate  a  period  later 
than  the  Scythio  troubles,  which  w«tv 
over  before  the  fall  of  Ninev^;  {t] 
The  contract  of  mairiage  between  the 
son  of  Cyaxares  and  the  daughter  vi 
Alyattes  marks  a  tolerably  adTanccd 
period  in  the  reigns  of  those  king»; 
and  (8)  Herodotus  cannot  hare  cxa- 
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pressing  as  a  thorn  into  the  side  of  Media,  it  is  impossible  that  she 
should  haye  adventured  on  so  distant  and  hazardous  a  struggle. 
Further,  tiU  then  Babylon  was  subject  to  Nineveh,  and  at  any  rate 
could  not  have  joined  with  Media  in  an  expedition  to  the  north- 
west when  Assyria  lay  directly  across  her  path.  How  many  years 
intervened  between  the  fall  of  Afisyria  and  the  commencement  of 
the  Lydian  contest  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  all  the  syn- 
chronisms are  satisfied  if  the  great  battle  be  placed  in  or  about  the 
year  B.C.  603.  Without  intending  any  special  deference  to  the 
astronomical  considerations  which  have  been  regarded  as  fixing 
that  date  with  exactness,*  or  viewing  it  as  more  than  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth,  we  may  assume  it  here  for  convenience'  sake  as 
certainly  not  involving  any  important  error. 

The  war  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Lydia 
lasted,  according  to  Herodotus,  for  six  years.^  It  was  carried  on 
with  various  success,  and  signalised  by  a  night  engagement,  an 
nnnsual  occurrence  in  ancient  times.  At  length,  in  the  sixth  year, 
neither  party  having  gained  any  decided  advantage,  the  great 
battle  took  place  which  was  terminated  by  an  eclipse;  and  two 
subordinate  princes,  whom  we  must  suppose  present,  Syennesis  of 
Cilicia  on  the  one  part,  and  Labynetus^  of  Babylon  on  the  other, 
took  advantage  of  the  occurrence  to  bring  the  long  struggle  to  an 
amicable  conclusion.  Peace  was  made  between  the  contending 
powers,  and  cemented  by  a  marriage  which  united  the  Dragon 
race  of  Median  monarchs  with  the  ancient  and  wealthy  MermnadsB. 

(v.)  The  only  other  event  of  importance  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  reign  of  Cyaxares  is  the  assistance  which,  in  a  spirit  of  reci- 
procity, he  lent  to  the  Babylonians  in  their  wars  with  their  neigh- 
bours. Medes  probably  fought  on  the  Babylonian  side  at  the  great 
battle  of   Carchemish  against  Necho,^  and  perhaps  accompanied 


ceived  of  Babylon  as  under  an  inde. 
pendent  prince  and  in  alliance  with 
Cyaxares  until  after  Nineveh  had 
fallen  (see  i.  106,  178). 

*  By  Dr.  Hincks  and  others.  Yolney 
(Recherches,  yoI.  i.  p.  842)  ;  Heeren 
(Manual  of  Ancient  History,  p.  478, 
£.  T.) ;  Grote  (History  of  Greece, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  812,  note)  ;  Brandis  (Bernm 
ABsyriarom  Tempera  Emendata,  p. 
85)  prefer  the  year  b.c.,  610. 

'  Herod.  L  74. 

"  By  Labynetns,  in  this  place,  Hero- 


dotus is  thought  to  intend  the  father  of 
the  king  conquered  by  Gyrus.  That 
father  and  son  bore  the  same  name  he 
states  elsewhere  (i.  188).  This  was 
not  really  the  case,  nor  was  the  father 
of  that  Labynetns  a  king  or  personage 
of  distinction.  The  real  leader  of  ^e 
Babylonian  division  in  the  army  of 
Cyaxares  would  be  likely  to  be  either 
Nabopolassar  or  Nebuchadnezzar. 

'  Josephus  says,  **  Neoho,  the  Egyp- 
tian  king,   collected   an   army   and 
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Kebuchadnezzar  in  bis  invasion  of  Egypt.  At  any  rate  it  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  by  a  writer  of  good  repnte,^  tbat  Nebnchadnezzar  iras 
aided  by  a  Median  contingent  in  bis  expedition  against  Jeboiachim, 
wbicb  took  place  in  tbe  eigbtb  year  of  bis  reign,^  or  B.C.  597.  A  few 
years  after  tbis  Cyazares  seems  to  bare  died,  leaving  hia  extensive 
dominions  to  bis  son  Aspadas  or  Astyages. 

10.  Witb  Cyaxares  tbe  bistory  of  Media  as  a  great  empire,  or 
even  as  an  independent  nation,  may  be  said  botb  to  begin  and  end. 
Of  Astyages  tbere  is*  absolutely  notbing  known  bnt  his  defeat  by 
Gyms,  so  completely  bave  tbe  antbentic  records  of  the  time  been 
superseded  by  tbe  poetic  legends,  wbicb,  in  all  tbat  even  remotely 
concerns  tbe  great  Persian  conqueror,  bave  taken  tbe  place  of  bis- 
tory. We  are  perbaps  justified  in  concluding,  from  the  all  but 
universal  silence  of  antiquity,^  tbat  tbe  reign  of  Astyages,  nntU  the 
attack  of  Cyrus,  was  especially  quiet  and  uneventful.^  The  nations 
of  tbe  Asiatic  continent,  about  to  suffer  cruelly  from  one  of  those 
fearful  convulsions  wbicb  periodically  sbake  tbe  East,  seem  to  bave 
been  allowed,  before  tbe  time  of  suffering  came,  an  interval  of  pn>- 
f  ound  repose.  Tbe  tbree  great  monarchies  of  tbe  East,  the  Lrydian, 
tbe  Median,  and  tbe  Babylonian,  connected  togetber  by  treaties  and 
royal  intermarriages,  respected  each  otber's  independence,  and 
levied  war  only  against  tbe  lesser  powers  in  their  neighbourhood, 
wbicb  were  absorbed  without  much  difficulty.  For  a  space  of 
nearly  half  a  century,  from  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  peace  witb  Lydia 
to  tbe  Persian  outbreak,  this  tnuiquillity  prevailed, — as  in  the 
natural,  so  in  tbe  political  world,  a  calm  preceding  the  storm. 

11.  One  circumstance  alone  attacbes  interest  to  tbe  name  and 
person  of  Astyages.  It  is  thought  tbat  he  may  possibly  be  tbe 
monarch  spoken  of  as  Darius  tbe  Mede  by  the  prophet  Daniel 
Tbis  was  tbe  opinion  of  SynceUns  ;^  and  it  has  the  authority  of  tbe 


marched  towards  the  Eaphrates,  to 
make  war  npon  the  Modes  and  the 
Babylonians,  who  had  destroyed  the 
empire  of  the  Assyrians.     (Aiitiq.  X. 

'^.  §  1.) 

*  Polyhistor,  ap.  Enseb.  Prssf.  Ey.  c. 
(See  Miiller's  Fragmenta  Hist  Gr. 
iii  p.  229.)  Cyaxares  is  called  Asti- 
baras,  as  by  Ctesias  (ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii. 
84). 

'  2  Kings  xziv.  12.  Or  the  seventh 
year,  B.a  698,  according  to  Jeremiah 
(Iii.  28). 


*  See  Note  A  at  the  end  of  the 
Essay. 

*  Hence  the  assertion  of  Aristotle, 
that  Cyms  despised  Astyages,  be. 
cause  his  troops  had  seen  no  serrice, 
and  he  himself  was  snnk  in  laxnrj. 
(Pol.  y.  8.) 

*  Syncellus,  p.  427.  SynceUns  in- 
deed adds  to  this  identification,  a  fnrthor 
one,  which  is  qnite  impossible.  He 
considers  Darius  Astyages,  as  he  calls 
him,  to  be  identical  with  the  Nabonadins 
of  the  Astronomical  Canon,  who  is  the 
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SepioAgint  in  its  fayoar.*    It  is  confirmed  also,  in  some  degree,  bj 

the  passage  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  calls  him  the  son  of 

Ahasaems;^  for  that  name  in  the  book  of  Tobit^  nnquestionably 

stands  for  Cjaxares.     If  this  identification  be  regarded  as  snffi- 

cientlj  established,  we  mnst  believe  that  Cjms,  when  he  conquered 

-^^ J*^^  <^d  not  deprive  him  of  the  name  or  state  of  king,  but  left 

him  daring  his  life  the  royal  title,  contenting  himself  with  the  real 

possession  of  the  chief  power.     This  would  be  the  more  likelj  if 

Astjag^s  were,  as  Herodotus  maintains,  his  grandfather.     When 

the  combined  armies  of  Persia  and  Media  captured  Babylon,  Asty- 

atres,   whose  real   name  may  possibly  have  been  Darius,*  might 

appear  to   the   Jews  to   be  the  actual   king   of   Babylon — ^more 

€f«pccially  if  he  was  left  there  to  exercise  the  kingly  office,  while 

C^yms  pursued  his  career  of  conquest.     At  his  death  Cyrus  may 

have  taken  openly  the  royal  title  and  honours,  and  so  have  come  to 

bo  recognised  as  king  by  the  Jews.     The  Babylonians,  however, 

would  understand  from  the  first  that  Cyrus  possessed  the  substance 

and  Astyages  only  the  semblance  of  power,  and  would  therefore 

abstain  from  entering  the  name  of  Astyages  (or  Darius)  upon  their 

lijit  of  kings.  ^     The  most  important  objections  that  lie  against  this 

theory  are,  first,  the  silence  of  Herodotus,  and  indeed  of  all  other 

ancient  writers;*  and,  secondly,  the  age  of  Darius  the  Mede  at  his 

accession,  according  to  the  book  of  Daniel*     As  the  fall  of  Babylon 

is  fixed  with  much  certainty  to  the  year  b.c.  538,  and  Darius  Medus 


I^litiM^i  II.  of  Herodotiu.  Bat  the 
twu  idcniifioatioDS  are  completely  in- 
fif(icodent  of  one  another. 

*  Tbe  pMRftKe  i»  in  the  mpocryphal 
pfirtion  of  tbe  book  of  IMnieL  In  the 
Valgmte  it  oonolndee  the  thirteenth 
c>t*|>ter  (the  story  of  Sniannsh),  bat 
tn  the  Grpek  oopiee,  which  oar  own 
TcT«inn  follows,  it  is  nttnched  to  the 
namtire  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon. 
1  here  can  be  no  donbt,  I  think,  that 
tho  name  AMyagce  represents  the 
l>Anas  Medas  of  the  former  pari  of 
the  biiok. 

^  Dan.  is.  t 

*  Tobit  siT.  IS. 

*  It  is  pretty  nearly  oeiiain  that 
AiiTtsy  oonld  not  have  been  his  name. 
A  'dahak^  *'the  biting  snake/*  was  a 
title  which  had  been  borne  by  all  the 
1 14  Scythio  kings  of  the  ooantry,  and 


from  them  it  seems  to  hare  been 
adopted  by  the  Median  monarohs  (see 
Moa.  Chor.  L  25  and  29).  Hot  it  would 
be  a  phiase  of  honoor,  and  not  a  name. 
According  to  Ctesias,  the  king's  real 
name  was  Aspadas ;  bat  the  anthority 
of  Ctcaias  is  Teiy  weak. 

'  On  this  Tiew,  the  reign  of  Darioa 
the  Mede  falls  within  the  nine  years 
assigned  by  the  Astitmomioal  Caaoa 
to  Cyras. 

*  Besides  Herodoios,  Xenophon  (Cy* 
roprnd.  Tii.  5),  Beivisas  (ap.  Josephs 
oontr.  Ap.  i.  21),  Polyhistor  (ap.  Baseb. 
Chron.  Can.  L  5),  Abydenns  (ap.  Easeb. 
Chron.  Can.  i.  10),  and  Megasthenes 
(ap.  Enseb.  Ihrvp.  Er.  ij:.  41),  spoke 
of  the  oaptore  of  Babylon  by  Cyras 
withoQt  any  mention  of  a  Medtaa 
king. 
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was  then  in  liis  62nd  year,'  lie  must  have  been  bom  B.C.  600,  wbkli 
is  onlj  seyen  years  before  the  latest  date  that  can  well  be  allowed 
for  the  accession  of  Asiyages.  If  therefore  Astyages  be  Danns 
Medus,  he  mnst  have  ascended  the  throne  at  the  tender  age  of 
seyen,  which  is  in  any  case  nnUkely,  while  it  is  contradicted  by  the 
fact  recorded  in  Herodotus,  that  he  was  married  during  liis  father's 
lifetime.^  Eyen  the  supposition  that  he  was  only  betrothed  would 
not  altogether  remoye  the  difficulty,  for  the  espousals,  whateyer 
their  nature,  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  Lydian  war,  which 
yarious  considerations  determine  to  about  the  year  B.C.  603,  three 
years,  that  is,  before  the  birth  of  Darius  the  Mede.  These  chro- 
nological difficulties  seem  to  haye  led  to  the  conjecture  of  Joaephus, 
that  Darius  the  Mede  was,  not  Astyages  himself,  but  his  son,  imcle 
to  Cyrus.^  For  the  existence  of  such  a  person,  the  only  antfaorhj 
besides  Josephus  is  Xenophon,^  in  that  historical  romance  of  w^hick 
we  cannot  tell  how  much  may  not  be  fabulous.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  there  are  scarcely  sufficient  grounds  for 
determining  whether  the  Darius  Medus  of  Daniel  is  identical  with 
any  monarch  known  to  us  in  profane  history,  or  is  a  personage  of 
whose  existence  there  remains  no  other  record. 

12.  In  any  case,  with  Darius  the  Mede,  whoeyer  he  was,  perished 
the  last  semblance  of  Median  independence.  Media  became  a 
satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire,  retaining,  howeyer,  as  was  before 
obseryed,  a  certain  pre-eminence  among  the  conquered  pioyinces^ 
and  admitted  far  more  than  any  other  to  a  share  in  the  high  dig- 
nities and  offices  of  trust,  which  were,  as  a  general  rule,  engrossed 
by  the  citizens  of  the  dominant  race.  She  was  not^  howeyer,  con- 
tent with  her  position,  and  on  two  occasions  made  an  effort  to 
recoyer  her  nationality.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  l£edia 
seems  to  haye  stirred  up  the  most  important  of  all  those  rerolts 
which  occupied  him  during  the  earlier  portion  of  his  reign.  A 
pretender  to  the  crown  arose,  who  asserted  his  descent  iron 
Cyaxares,  and  headed  a  rebellion,  in  which  Armenia  and  Assyria 
both  participated.  After  a  protracted  contest  Darius  preyailed, 
crucified  the  pretender,  and  forced  the  Modes  to  submit  to  him.^ 
Again,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  the  experiment  was  tried  with 


'  Dan.  T.  81 ;   Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud. 
X.  11. 

*  Herod,  i.  74      •  Antiq.  Jnd.  1.  e.  c. 

*  Herodotus,  it  miiBt  be  remembered, 
denies   pontiTely  that  Astyag^es  had 


any  male  issue.     He  was  tmma  ^p^vwt 
Y^vov,  i.  109. 

'  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Xemoxr  cb 
the  Behistim  Inaoriptioo,  yoL  i.  pf . 
•zxzii. 
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the  Hune  ill  success.  A  single  battle  decided  the  struggle,  and 
dispelled  the  hopes  which  had  been  once,  more  excited  by  the 
evident  decline  of  the  Persian  power.^  After  this  Media  made  no 
further  effort  until  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Alexander 
€*nabled  the  satrap  Atropates  to  become  the  founder  of  a  new 
Median  kingdom. 

13.  In  conclusion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  briefly  the 
Median  chronology  of  Herodotus,  which  has  always  been  a  subject 
of  extreme  perplexity  to  critics  and  commentators. 

Herodotus  gives  the  reigns  of  his  four  Median  kings  as  follows: — 
Deioccs,  53  years;  Phraortes,  22  years;  Cyaxares,  40  years;  and 
Aatyages,  35  years,  making  a  grand  total  of  exactly  150  years.*  He 
also  states  that  the  Median  empire  over  upper  Asia  lasted  for  128 
years,  including  in  that  time  the  period  of  the  Scythic  troubles.^  If 
therefore  we  assume  the  year  B.o.  558  as,  according  to  him^^  the  first 
of  Cyrus  in  Persia,  we  shall  have  B.C.  680  for  the  first  year  of  the 
empire,  B.C.  708  for  the  accession  of  the  first  king  Deioces,  and  B.c. 
t>55  for  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  Phraortes.  The  first  year  of 
the  empire  wiU  therefore  fall  into  the  reign  of  Deiooes,  coinciding, 
in  fact^  with  his  twenty*third  year.  But  this  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  a  Tery  plain  and  clear  statement,  that  **  Deioces  was  ruler  of 
the  Medea  <mly,"  and  that  it  was  "Phraortes  who  first  brought 
other  nations  under  subjection."' 

Various  modes  of  explaining  this  difficulty  have  been  attempted. 
The  most  popular  is  that  adopted  by  Heeren,  which  commences 
with  a  mistranslation  of  the  text  of  Herodotus,  and  ends  with  leav- 
ing  the  contradiction  untouched  and  unaccounted  for.  Heeren, 
following  Conringius^  and  Bouhier,^  regards  the  28  years  of  the 
Soythio  troubles  as  not  included  in  the  128  years  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus  to  the  empire  of  the  Modes,  but  additional  to  them,  and  thus 
obtains  a  Median  empire  of  156  years,  from  which  he  concludes  that 
Herodotus  intended  to  fix  the  time  of  the  Median  revolt  to  the  sixth 
year  pretvions  to  the  accession  of  Deioces.*    With  regard  to  this  ex- 


•  Xan.  HtlL  i.  iL  f  19. 

•  H«e  Herad.  i.  olw|».  102, 100,  130. 
>  HcfftKL  i.  laO.    MiflM  ^^cvfw  n^. 

^1  9«k  r^  TtSrmf  iruy^rifra,  i  f  |  •  r- 
T«r    rfff    Ar«  *AXv«f     iroTa^«» 

Vx«'- 

•  Cjras  died  B.C.  629  (we  the  ABtro. 


Domioal  CuMra).  AoootdlngtoHcrodo. 
tns,  be  reigned  20  jean  (i.  214).  Thia 
would  place  hia  acceaaion  in  B.C.  66b. 

*  Uerod.  i.  101,  102. 

^  Bee  Conringii  AdTenazia,  p.  148. 
'  Bonhiar,  Bechercbaa  war  H^rodoto, 
p.  89. 

*  Mamial  of  Aaoieat  Hiatoiy,  p.  27, 
and  Apposdii,  p.  476^  £.  T.    Baaidaa 
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planation,  it  is  safficient  to  say,  first,  tKat  the  passage  in  qnestioB 
will  not  bear  the  translatioB^  and  secondlj,  that  Herodotus  is  dis- 
tinctly  speaking  of  the  establishment  of  the  Median  em^pire^  not  of 
the  era  of  the  independence. 

The  other  attempts  which  hare  been  made  to  remove  the  difficultj 
haye  all  tnmed  npon  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text.  Jackson 
long  ago  proposed  the  omission  of  the  words  rpiliKovra  co/.^  Nk- 
bnhr  suggested  the  substitution  of  vevn^roirra  for  rpi^Kotrroy  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  transference  of  the  words  T/M^coarra  2»wr 
Beotrra  to  the  end  of  the  sentence.^  Kecently  Dr.  Brandis  hfts 
urged  the  entire  omission  of  the  latter  clause,  which  crept  in,  he 
thinks,  from  the  margin.^  But  to  change  the  text  of  an  author 
where  there  is  no  internal  evidence  of  corruption,^  merely  on  ac- 
count of  a  chronological  or  historical  difficulty,  is  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  of  sound  criticism*  In  such  a  case  no  emendation  desenres 
attention,  unless  it  is  of  the  very  happiest  description — a  merit 
which  certainly  cannot  be  said  to  belong  to  any  of  the  proposed 
readings. 

14.  Without  an  alteration  of  the  existing  text,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  impossible  to  remove  the  contradiction  which  is 
found  in  our  author.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible  to  account  for 
it.  A  single  mistake  or  misconception  on  his  part,  and  that  too 
one  of  a  kind  very  likely  to  be  made,  would  have  led  to  the  result 
which  we  witness.  If  his  informant  intended  to  assign  22  years 
to  Deioces,  and  53  to  Fhraortes,  and  Herodotus  simply  misplaced 
the  numbers,  the  contradiction  which  exists  would  follow.  That 
Herodotus  did  not  discover  the  contradiction  is  no  more  surpriaiDg 


Conringios,  Bonhier,  and  Heeren,  this 
view  nnmbers  among  its  adTocatea 
Volney  (Becherches,  torn.  i.  p.  418), 
and  Hnpfeld  (Ezercitat.  Herodot.  Spec, 
ii.  p.  66,  et  seq.). 

'Dr.  Brandis  (Bemm  Aflsjriamm 
Tempora  Emendate,  pp.  6S)  has  shown 
this  with  great  clearness.  The  same 
Tiew  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is 
taken  hy  Schweighseaser  (Lex.  Herod. 
ad  Toc.  «i(pc(),  and  by  Scott  and  Liddell 
(Lezioon  ad  roc.  wap4ic). 

*  Chronolog.  Antiq.  toI.  i.  p.  422. 

'  In  the  Denksohrif  t  d.  Berl.  Ac.  d. 
Wissensohaft  for  1820.1  (pp.  49,  60). 
See  the  footnote  on  the  passage  in 
question. 


^  BermnAssyTianim  Tempora 
data,  p.  8.  Dr.  Brandis  snppooes  tlv 
words  to  have  been  placed  in  the  mar- 
gin hj  a  reader  who  intended  to  note 
the  period  of  the  Soythio  oooapfttaon. 

'  Dr.  Brandis  brings  forwaxd  twt> 
signs  of  ooxraption-^e  nse  of  Ht 
before  an  emaet  nomber,  and  the  pfitif 
of  the  words  Sv^r  d^orro,  <i^ter,  and  net 
h^cre,  the  main  nomber.  But  ^vl  u 
often  nsed  before  ejcaot  number*  br 
Herodotns  (i.  7,  94;  iv.  163,  Ac);  asd 
the  qualifying  clause  (Svytr  Mimtm)  noi 
even  alfrays  prtfi^ed  to  a  aimpla,  ii 
(I  think)  most  natorallj  sn|Usd  to  s 
compound  number. 
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than  that  he  did  not  see  how  impossible  it  was  that  Anysis  shonld 
live  more  than  700  years  before  AmjrtflBiis,'  and  Mceris  less  than 
900>  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Herodotns  ever  tabulated  his 
dates,  or  in  any  way  compared  them  together  ;  whether,  in  fact,  he 
did  more  than  report  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  simply  as  he  received 
them,  the  accounts  which  were  given  him.  Occasionally  he  became 
confused,  or  his  memory  failed  ;  and  he  committed  a  mistake  which 
we  are  sometimes  able  to  rectify. 

If  we  make  the  transposition  proposed,  we  shall  find  that  the 
Median  empire  dates  exactly  from  the  first  year  of  Phraortes,  the 
prince  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  began  the  Median  conquests. 
That  the  empire  ought  to  date  from  an  early  part  of  this  prince's 
reign  has  been  seen  very  generally,  and  the  alterations  made  in  the 
text  have  not  unfrequently  had  it  for  their  object  to  bring  out  this 
result.*     The  subjoined  table  will  show  this  point  clearly. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  noticed,  that  no  dependence  at  all 
can  be  placed  npon  the  chronological  scheme  in  question,  for  his- 
torical purposes.  Its  opposition  to  &cts  in  the  earlier  portion  has 
been  already  noted.  Even  in  the  latter  portion,  where,  in  default 
of  any  better  g^ide,  its  statements  may  fairly  be  adopted,  they 
mnst  not  be  regarded  as  authoritative,  or  as  anything  more  than 
approximations.  The  whole  scheme,  from  beginning  to  end,  is 
artificial.®  It  is  the  composition  of  a  chronologer  who  either 
possessed  no  facts,  or  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  disregard  them. 
Choosing  to  represent  the  Medes  as  ruled  by  their  own  kings  for 
150  years,  and  lords  of  Asia  for  100,  and  being  bound  to  allow  a 
certain  period  during  the  reign  of  Cyaxares,  for  a  Scythic  supre- 
macy, his  scheme  naturally  took  the  shape  given  below.  Herodotus, 
by  misplacing  two  of  the  numbers,   threw  the  scheme  into  con- 


»  Herod,  ii.  140.        <  Ibid.  ii.  13. 

'  See  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Brandis,  p.  9. 

*  Its  main  nnmbera  are  a  oentnry 
and  a  half  for  the  entire  duration  of 
the  Median  kingdom,  and  a  oentmy 
for  the  period  of  empire.  The  longer 
term  is  divided  earactly  into  two  por- 
tions of  75  years  each  by  the  acces. 
sion  of  Cyaxares.  These  portions  are 
again  in  each  case    sabdivided  ays- 


temaiically.  The  later  period  of  75 
years  is  divided  between  Cyaxares 
and  Asytages  in  the  nmpUst  possible 
way :  Uie  former  is  divided  so  as  to 
produce,  deducting  the  28  years  of 
Scythio  rule,  a  Median  empire  of  a 
century.  This  period  of  28  years  is 
the  only  number  in  the  whole  scheme 
which  cannot  be  distinctly  accounted 
for. 


IMyMraof  the 
kdngdoBi    ... 


'»-_.._./ 22  yean    ...    Delooes. 
^^ '*""(63  yeei»    ...    Phraortee \ 

140  yeen    ...    Qyuiftree   ...   Scythe)  [,.. 
role  for  28  yeen.     )[*""" 
36  yeen   ...   Aslyagee   ; 


TS  yeen 


28*  100  yeen  of  enplra. 
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COMPARATIYE  TABULAR  STATEMENT.        App.  Book  L 


fusion,  leaving,  however,  in  his  inconsistent  statements,  the  means 
of  his  own  correction.  In  the  table  subjoined,  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  the  scheme  of  his  informant,  and  the  real  chronologj, 
as  far  as  it  can  be  laid  down  with  any  approach  to  accnracj,  are  ex- 
hibited in  parallel  columns. 


MKDTiLlC  CHROXOUMBB. 


Bavolt  of  the  Medea 


B.G. 


/  Deiocee  (23  yrs.)  ...  109 

yphraortes  (63_yr§.)  686 


s 
II 


>* 

s 


CoDqaen    Persia, 

ha 

GyazaresCiOTre.)...  633 

iAttacka  Klne- 
▼eh  ...  632 

Drirea  out  the 
Scytha      ...  604 
Takea  Nineveh  ...  603 


AatyageaCSSTra.)...  693 
Gonqnered  by  Cy- 
\    ma  658 


Hbbodotubl 


Revolt  of  the  Medea   ... 

Deiooea  (63  yra.) 

Fhraortea  (22  yra.)     .., 
Conqaera  Penda,  tc 


Cyi 


(40yi».) 


B.O. 

f08 
665 

633 


Tbux  CamosouoGT. 


Attacka  Ninereh  ...  632 
Drivea  out  the  Scytha  604 

Takea  Nineveh  ...  603 
Attacka  Alyattea  ...  602 
Makes  peace 596 

Aatyages  (35  yra.)      ...  693 
Conqoeied  by  Qyrna  658 


B.C. 

Medea  at  war  with  As- 

ayriA     

Media  oooqnered  by  A*> 

ayiiA TJfl 

Media  generally  aal^lecc 

to  Assyria,  bnt  often 

in  revolt  

CyaaEarea  begins  his  ooo- 

qnesia 633;^=^ 

Wan  with  Scyths ... 

Takea  Nineveh      ...  610 
Wan  with  Lydis  ...  6t9-3 
Aids  Nebachadnes- 

aar  sn 

Aatyages  or  Aspadaa    .^  593 
Gonqnered  by  C^ms...  558 


Note  A  (referred  to  at  p.  404). 


The  only  ancient  writer  who  assigns 
important  and  stirring  events  to  the 
reign  of  Astyages  is  the  Armenian 
historian,  Moses  of  Chordn^.  Accord- 
ing to  the  anthorities  which  this 
writer  followed,  Cyras,  who  is  re- 
presented as  an  independent  sovereign, 
had  contracted  an  alliance  with  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  also  an 
independent  prince,  which  cansed 
great  disqoietade  to  Astyages,  owing 
to  the  amonnt  of  the  forces  which  the 
two  allied  powers  were  able  to  bring 
into  the  field.  His  fears  were  in- 
creased by  a  dream  in  which  he 
thought  he  saw  the  Armenian  monarch 
riding  npon  a  dragon  and  coming 
through  the  air  to  attack  him  in  his 
own  palace,  where  he  was  quietly 
worshipping  his  gods.  Begarding 
this  vision  as  certainly  portending 
an  invasion  of  his  empire  hj  the  Ar- 
menian prince,  he  resolved  to  anti- 


cipate his  designs  by  snbtletj,  and, 
as  the  first  step,  demanded  the  sister 
of  Tigranes,  who  bore  the  name  d 
Tigrania,  in  marriage.  Tigranea  con- 
sented, and  the  wedding  was  cele- 
brated, Tigrania  becoming  the  chief 
or  favourite  wife  of  the  Median  king, 
in  lieu  of  a  certain  Annma,  ivho  had 
previously  held  that  hononrable  posi- 
tion. At  first  attempts  were  made  to 
induce  Tigrania  to  lend  herself  to  a 
conspiracy  by  which  her  brother  wai 
to  be  entrapped  and  his  person  se- 
cured; bnt  this  plan  failing  thioogii 
her  sagacity,  the  mask  was  thrown  o^ 
and  preparations  for  war  made.  The 
Armenian  prince,  anticipatin|^  has 
enemy,  collected  a  vast  army  and  in- 
vaded  Media,  where  he  was  met  by 
Astyages  in  person.  For  some  montlu 
the  war  languished,  since  Tigrukoa 
feared  his  pressing  it  would  endanger 
the  life  of  his  sister,  but  at  last  she 
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succeeded  in  effecting  her  eeo^>e,  and 

bo  found  himself  free  to  act.    Here. 

nfKin   he    broaght  aboat    a    decisive 

<-ngmgement,    and    after    a    conflict 

wtuch  for  a  long  timo  was  donbtfal, 

tho     Median    army    was    completely 

defeated,   and   Astyages  fell   by  the 

luuid  of  his  brother<in-law.     Cyms  is 

not  represented  as  taking  any  part  in 

thi«   war,   though    afterwards   he   is 

mentioned  as  aiding  Tigranes  in  ihs 

rtmquesi  of  Media  and  Persia^  which 

an»   regarded   as  forming  a  part  of 

tlio  dominions  of  the  Armenian  king. 

^:>ce  Mos.  Chor.  i.  23-90.)    It  is  need- 


less  to  obserre  thai  this  nairatire  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  the  Hero- 
dotean  story.  It  rests  on  the  anthorily 
of  a  certain  Maribas  (Mar.Ibas  or 
Mar  .Abas)  of  Catina,  a  Syrian  writer 
of  the  second  century  before  our  era, 
who  professed  to  have  found  it  in  the 
royal  library  of  Nineveh,  where  it  was 
contained  in  a  Greek  book  purporting 
to  be  a  translation  made  by  oider  of 
Alexander  from  a  Chaldee  originaL 
{Ibid.  ch.  8.)  Possibly  it  may  con- 
tain an  exaggerated  account  of  some 
actual  war  between  Astyages  and  an 
Armenian  prince. 
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ON  THE  TEN  TRIBES  OF  THE  PERSIANS. 
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ESSAY    IV. 


ON  THE  TEN  TRIBES  OF  THE  PERSIANS.— [H-  C.  K-] 


Tfef 


1.  Eminence  of  the  Pasai^das — ^modern  pandlel.      2.  The 

Haspians.  3.  The  Panthialaeans,  DemaianB,  and  GrermaziianA. 
nomade  tribea — the  Dahi  mentioned  in  Scripture — the  Mardi  or  ** 
— ^the  Dropici  or  Derbioes — the  Sagartii. 

1.  The  PasargadsB  seem  to  have  been  the  direct  descendants  cf 
the  original  Persian  tribe  which  emigrated  from  the  far  Eft^ 
fifteen  centuries,  perhaps,  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which,  as 
it  rose  to  power,  imposed  its  name  on  the  province  adjoining  the 
Erythraean  sea.  The  PasargadsB,  among  the  other  tribes  of  Penia. 
were  like  the  Dnrranees  among  the  Afghans :  they  enjoyed  especi^ 
advantages,  and  kept  themselves  quite  distinct  from  the  hordes  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  Their  chief  settlement  seems  to 
have  been  about  forty  miles  north  of  Persepolis,^  and  here,  in  the 
midst  of  his  kinsmen,  Cyrus  the  Great  established  his  capitaL 

2.  The  Maraphii  and  Maspii,  classed  with  the  Pasargadse,  irere 
probably  cognate  races,  who  accompanied  them  in  their  origaa^ 
immigration.  Possibly  the  old  name  of  the  former  '  is  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  title  of  Mafee^  which  is  borne  by  a  Persian  tribe  at  the 
present  day,  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes  in 
the  country.  Of  the  Maspii  we  know  nothing,  but  their  appeil^ 
tion  probably  includes  the  word  curpa,  "  a  horse." 

3.  The  name  of  PanthialsBan  resembles  a  Greek  rather  than  & 
Persian  title ; '  at  any  rate,  neither  of  this  tribe,  nor  of  their  asso- 


^  On  the  Bite  of  PasargadsB,  see 
note  "  on  book  i.  ch.  125.  Niebnhr, 
following  Sir  W.  Onseley  and  otheis, 
decides  that  it  was  the  same  place 
as  PersepoUs  (Lecture  on  Ancient 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  115,  £.  T.).  Bnt 
the  mins  of  the  two  are  forty  miles 
apart,  and  ancient  writers  carefully 
distinguish  them.  (See  below,  Essay 
z.  §  10,  iii.  note.)  The  Pasargads 
are  not  often  distinguished  as  a  Mbs 
by  ancient  anthers :  bnt  they  appear 
to  have  been  mentioned  as  sndi  by 
ApoUodoniB  (cf .  Steph.  Byz.  ad  too.) 


'  The  fancy  which  derired  the  Hv** 
phians  from  a  certain  MaraphiiUi  ^ 
son  of  Menelans  and  Helen  (cf .  Stepk. 
Byz.  ad  yoo.  VLapA^i;  EiiiBtatiL  ^ 
Hom.  11.  iii.  175 ;  Porphyr.  Qowt 
Hom.  13),  is  as  Uttle  feUoitoiui  bb  tke 
general  ran  of  such  speoolAtioDi  >> 
the  grammarians.  The  city  Hiffht- 
sinm  in  Ptolemy  (Geograph.  ri.  4) 
may  with  more  reason  be  oonnected 
with  the  name. 

*  It  mnst  be  noticed  that  Stepbes 
of  Bysantinm  read  *<Penthiad»'^  ior 
'<  Panthiahei."    There  is,  howettr,  ao 
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ciatce,  the  DemBians,  does  our  modem  ethnographical  knowledge 
afford  anj  illnstntion.  The  Oermaniana  were  in  all  likelihood 
coIoniBts  from  Carmania  (Kermdn)* 

4.  With  the  nomade  tribes  we  are  more  &miliar.     The  Dahi, 
whose  name  is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "Rnstici,"  were  spread 
over  the  whole  coontry,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Golf  and 
the   Tigris.    Thej  are  even  mentioned  in  Scriptare,  among  the 
Samarian  colonists,  being  classed  with  the  men  of  Archoe  (Erech 
cir  *0/»x^)9  of  Babylon,  of  Snsa,  and  of  Elam.^     The  Mardi — ^the 
heroes,  as  the  name  may  be  interpreted — were  also  established  in 
most  of  the  mountain-chains  which  intersected  the  empire.     Their 
particular  seats  in  Persia  Proper,  where  indeed  they  were  attacked 
and   brought   under  subjection  by  Alexander,^  were  in  the  range 
which  divides  Persepolis  from  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  Dropici  of 
Herodotus  are  probably  the  same  as  the  Derbicci  of  other  authors,^ 
whose  principal  establishments  seem  to  have  been  to  the  south-east 
of  the  Caspian  Sea.     The  Sagartians,  at  any  rate,  who  are  here 
mentioned  with  the  Dropici,  were  in  their  proper  northern  settle- 
ments immediate  neighbours  of  the  Derbicci,  and  colonies  of  the 
two  tribes  may  thus  be  very  well  understood  to  have  emigrated  to 
the  southward  simultaneously.    The  Sagartians  are  expressly  stated 
by  Herodotus  to  be  of  oog^te  origin  with  the  Persians,*  and  the 
name  of  Chitratakhma,  a  Sagartian  chief,  who  revolted  against 
Darius,*   is  undoubtedly   of   Persian  etymology,  signifying    **  the 
strong  leopard."— [H.  C.  R] 


rYpUofttioa    of    either    tenn.      (Of. 
St4<pb.  BjB.  lab  Toc.  Ai|f»yioi.) 

*  Sc«pbeii  (L  ■.  e.)  ■obatitiitet  the 
wnrd  Kt^dwmt  tor  the  TnppJ^vn  of 
f>or  Mithor,  whero  he  it  profenaodljr 
ouoting  from  him.  The  pontioo  of 
('•rmAoia  00  the  eeatem  borders  of 
r«*rnA  Proper  is  marked  in  Btrabo 
(TT.  p.  1029,  Ac.).  Pliny  (H.  K.  vi. 
£<>,  Ptolemy  (Geognph.  vi.  6),  and 
oth<»ra. 

*  Ena  iv.  9. 

*  Arriaa  Exp.  Alex,  iii  24.  The 
Kardi  wore  mentioned  bj  ApoUodonu 


(cf.  Steph.  BjB.  ad  toc.  Md^).  They 
were  thioree  and  archers.  Their  ex- 
pertncM  in  climbing  hae  been  already 
indicated  (rapra,  ch.  81).  Probably 
they  are  the  Ainardi  of  Strabo  (zi. 
p.  761).  Aocordinff  to  Nioolaa  of  Da. 
maacQn,  Cyras  was  by  birth  a  Mardian« 
(Fr.  66.) 

'  Cf .  Ctos.  Pters.  Ezo.  §  6^  {  Steph. 
Byx.  ad  toc.,  Ac. 

*  Infim,  vii.  85. 


*  8oe  the  Behistnn 
U.  par  14 


col. 
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BELIQION  OF  THE  ANCEEKT  PERSIANS. 


ESSAY  V; 


ON  THE  EELIGION  OF  THE  ANCIENT  FEBSIANS. 

1.  BiffiooltieB  of  the  oommoii  view.  2.  Dualism  and  elemental  wtwAip  tv? 
different  systems.  8.  Worship  of  the  elements  not  the  original  Fosas 
religion.  4.  Their  most  ancient  belief  pure  Ihialisnu  5.  Elemeatal 
worship  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  who  were  Scjths.  6.  (SiBdaal  amalgs- 
mation  of  the  two  religions. 

1.  It  has  long  been  felt  as  a  difficnlty  of  no  ordinary  magnitnde. 
to  reooncile  the  account  wlucli  Herodotus,  Dino,^  and  othera»  give 
of  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  with  the  primitive  traditions  of 
the  Persian  race  embodied  in  the  first  Fargard  of  the  Yendidad, 
which  are  now  found  to   agree  remarkablj  with  the   authentic 
historical  notices  contained  in  the  Achosmenian  momunenta     In 
the  one  case  we  have  a  religion,  the  special  characteristic  of  which 
is  the  worship  of  all  the  elements,  and  of  fire  in  particular ;  in  the 
other,  one,  the  essence  of  which  is  Dualism,  the  belief  in  two  fii^ 
Principles,   the  authors  respectively  of    good  and  evi!,    Ormas^ 
and  Ahriman.    Attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
represent  these  two  conflicting  systems  as  in  reality  harmonious, 
and  as  constituting  together  the  most  ancient  religion  of  Persia;* 
but  it  is  impossible,  on  such  a  theory,  to  account  on  the  one  han^i, 
for  the  omission  by  the  early  Gb^ek  writers  of  all  mention  of  the 
two  great  antagonistic  principles  of  Ught  and  darkneRS,  and  on  the 
other,  for  the  absence  from  the  monuments,  and  from  the  more 
ancient  portions  of  the  Vendidad,  of  any  distinct  notice  of  the  fire- 
worship.     It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  that  in  later  times  a  mongrd 
religion  did  exist,  the  result  of  the  contact  of  the  two  systems,  to 
which  the  accounts  of  modem  writers  would  veiy  fairly  apply* 
But  the  further  we  go  back  the  fewer  traces  do  we  find  of  anr 
such  intermixture — ^the  more  manifestly  does  the  religion  described, 
or  otherwise  indicated,  belong  unmistakably  to  one  or  other  of  the 
two  types.      Throughout  Herodotus  we  have  not  a  single  trace  d 


'  For  a  ooUeotion  of  the  fragments 
of  Dino,  see  Miiller's  Fragmenta  His- 
torioorom  Grooomm,  toI.  ii.  pp.  90-1. 

'  By  Brisson  (De  Begio  Persamm 


Prinoipato,  book  ii.  pp.  208.23S). 
Hyde  (Be  Beligione  Veteram  Per- 
samm),  Heeren  (Asiatic  Nations,  toL  i* 
pp.  874^92),  and  others. 
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Pnalism ;  we  haye  not  even  any  mention  of  Ormazd ;  the  religion 
depicted  is  purely  and  entirely  elemental,  the  worship  of  the  snn 
and  moon,  of  fire,  earth,  water,  and  the  winds  or  air.'  Conversely, 
in  the  inscriptions  there  is  nothing  elemental ;  bnt  the  worship  of 
one  Supreme  God,  under  the  name  of  Ormazd,  with  perhaps  an 
occasional  mention  of  an  Evil  Principle.^ 

2.  If  then  these  two  systems  are  in  their  origin  so  distinct,  it 
hecomes  necessary  to  consider,  first  of  all,  which  of  them  in  reality 
constituted  the  ancient  Persian  religion,  and  which  was  intruded 
upon  it  afterwards.  Did  the  Arian  nations  bring  with  them  Dual- 
ism from  the  East,  or  was  the  religion  which  accompanied  them 
from  beyond  the  Oxus,  that  mere  elemental  worship  which  Hero- 
dotus and  Dino  describe,^  and  which  in  the  later  times  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  was  especially  regarded  as  Magism  P  ^ 

3.  In  favour  of  the  latter  supposition  it  may  be  urged,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Eastern  or  Indo-Arians,  appears  from  the  Yedas  to 
have  been  entirely  free  from  any  Dualistic  leaven,  while  it  possessed 
to  some  extent  the  character  of  a  worship  of  the  powers  of  nature. 
It  may  therefore  seem  to  be  improbable   that  a  branch  of  the 
Arian  nation,  which  separated  from  the  main  body  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  should  have  brought  with  them  into  their  new 
settlement  a  religion  opposed  entirely  to  that  of  their  brethren 
whom  they  left  behind,  and  far  more  likely  that  they  should  have 
merely  modified  their  religion  into  the  peculiar  form  of  elemental 
worship  which  has  been  ascribed  to  them.     But  the  elementary 
worship  in  question  is  not  really  a  modification  of  the  Yedic  creed, 
but  a  distinct  and  independent  religion.     The  religion  of  the  Yedas 
is   spiritual  and  personal;    that  which    Herodotus    describes    is 
material  and  pantheistic.      Again,  it  is  clear  that  some  special 
reason  must  have  caused  the  division  of  the  Arian  nation,  and  the 
conjecture  is  plausible,  that  "it  was  in  fact  the  Dualistic  heresy 
which  separated  the  Zend,  or  Persian  branch  of  the  Arians,  from 
their  Yedic  brethren,  and  compelled  them  to  migrate  to  the  west- 
ward." ^ 


>  Herod,  i.  131.    Compare  iii.  16. 

^  See  the  Behistnn  Inscription,  ool. 
4,  par.  4,  §  3,  where,  in  lliie  Soythio 
Tersion,  the  false  religion  which  Daring 
displaced  is  said  to  hare  been  estab- 
lished by  the  "  god  of  lies."  It  need 
surprise  no  one  that  notices  are  not 
more  freqnenti  or  that  the  name  of 


Ahiiman  does  not  oconr.  The  publio 
documents  of  modem  countries  make 
no  mention  of  Satan. 

*  Frs.  5,  8,  and  9. 

•  Cf.  Strabo,  zr.  pp.  1089^1;  Ag»- 
thias,  ii.  pp.  62-3 ;  Anun.  Karo.  zziii.  6. 

7  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinaon's  Notes  on 
the  Early  History  of  Babylonia,  p.  37. 
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4.  Certainly,  if  we  tlirow  ourselves  upon  the  ancient  moniunenis 
of  the  Arian  people,  we  must  believe  that  Dualism  was  not  a 
religion  which  thej  adopted  after  their  migration  was  acoomplislied, 
bat  the  faith  which  they  brought  with  them  from  beyond  the 
Oxns.  In  that  most  ancient  account  of  the  Arian  Exodns  which 
is  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Yendidad,  the  whole  aeries 
of  Arian  triumphs  and  reverses  is  depicted  as  the  effect  of  the 
struggle  between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.  Elemental  worship  no- 
where appears ;  and  there  is  not  even  any  trace  of  that  reverential 
regard  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  part,  though 
a  subordinate  one,  of  the  ancient  religion.  Similarly,  in  the 
Achssmenian  monuments,  while  the  name  of  Ormazd  is  continually 
invoked,  and  a  mention  of  "  the  god  of  lies  "  is  perhaps  made  in 
one  passage,^  the  elements  receive  no  respect.  Even  Mithras  is  un* 
mentioned  until  the  time  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon,  when  his  name 
occurs  in  a  single  inscription  in  conjunction  with  Tanai,  or  Anaitis.* 
If othing  is  more  plain  than  that  the  faith  of  the  early  Aduemenian 
kings  was  mere  Dualism,  without  the  slightest  admixture  of  fire* 
worship  or  elemental  religion. 

5.  If  then  it  be  asked,  how  Herodotus  came  to  describe  the 
Persian  religious  system  as  he  did,  and  whence  that  elemental 
worship  originated  which  undoubtedly  formed  a  part  of  the  later 
Persian  religion,  it  must  be  answered  that  that  worship  is  Magism, 
and  that  it  was  from  a  remote  antiquity  the  religion  of  the  Scythic 
tribes,  who  were  thickly  spread  in  early  times  over  the  whole  extent 
of  Western  Asia.^  That  the  Magian  religion  was  distinct  from  that 
of  the  early  Persians,  is  clear  from  the  Behistun  Inscription,  where 
we  find  that  a  complete  religious  revolution  was  accomplished  by 
the  Magian  Pseudo-Smerdis,'  and  that  Darius,  on  his  accession,  had 
to  rebuild  temples  which  had  been  demolished,  and  re-establish  a 
worship  which  had  been  put  down.     That  the  religion  which  Henv 


*  Behist.  Ins.  ool.  iv.  par.  4.  The 
Persian  transcript  seems  to  speak  only 
of  Orm&sd;  but  the  Scythic  is  thonght 
to  mention  "the  god  of  lies."  (See 
note  ad  loo.) 

*  In  the  inscription  of  Artazerxes 
Hnemon,  discovered  at  Bnsa.  (See 
Mr.  Norris*s  paper  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  zv.  part  i.  p. 
169 ;  and  Mr.  Loftns's  Chaldsaa  and 
Sasiana,  p.  872). 


^  See  Appendix,  oh.  zL,  '  On  the 
Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of 
Western  Asia.' 

'  The  words  of  Darins  are  as  foQowB: 
<'The  temples  which  Gkunatea  the 
Magian  had  destroyed  I  rebuilt.  I  r»> 
instituted  for  the  state,  both  the  reli- 
gious channts  and  the  warship,  and 
gave  them  to  the  &milies  which  Go- 
mates  the  Magian  had  depriTed  of 
them "  (ool.  i.  par.  14). 
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dotas  inteBcled  to  describe  was  Magism,  is  manifest  from  his  own 
account.'  It  remains  to  show  on  what  gronnds  that  religion  is 
ascribed  to  the  Scjths. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  if  we  are  right  in  assuming*  that  there 
were  in  Western  Asia,  from  the  earliest  times,  three,  and  three  only, 
great  races — ^the  Semitic,  the  Indo-European,  and  the  Scjthic,  or 
Turanian — ^it  will  follow  that  the  religion  in  question  was  that  of 
the  Scyths,  since  it  certainlj  did  not  belong  to  either  of  the  two 
other  families.    The  religion  of  the  Semites  is  well  known  to  ns.    It 
was  first  the  pure  Theism  of  Melchizedek  and  Abraham,  whence 
it  degenerated  into  the  gross    idolatry  of    the  Phoenicians  and 
Assjro-Babjlonians.      That  of   the    Indo-European,    or    Japhetic 
tribes,   is  also    sufficiently  ascertained.      It  was  everywhere  the 
worship  of  personal  gods,  under  distinct  names;   it  allowed   of 
temples,  represented  the  g^ds  under  sculptured  figpires  or  emblems, 
and  in  all  respects  differed  widely  in  its  character  from  the  element- 
w^orship  of  the  Magians."     Magism,  therefore,  which  crept  into  the 
religion  of  the  Persians  some  time  after  their  great  migration  to  the 
-west,  cannot  have  been  introduced  among  them  either  by  Japhetic 
races,  with  whom  they  did  not  even   come  into  contact^  or  by 
the  Semitic  people  of  the  great  plain  at  the  foot  of  Zagros,  whose 
worship  was  an  idolatry  of  the  grossest  and  most  palpable  character. 
Further,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Zoroaster,  whose  name  is  closely 
associated  with  primitive  Magism,  is  represented  by  various  writers 
as  an  early  Bactrian  or  Scythic  king  ;'  while  a  multitude  of  ancient 
traditions  identify  him  with  the  patriarch  Ham,^  the  great  pro- 
genitor of  the  Turanians,  or  AUophylians.      Scythic  tribes  too  seem 
clearly  to  have  intermixed  in  great  numbers  with  the  Arians  on 
their  arrival  in  Western  Asia,  and  to  have  formed  a  large,  if  not 
the  preponderating  element  in  the  population  of  the  Achcemenian 
empire.'    Corruption,  therefore,  would  naturally  spread  from  this 


'  Herod,  i.  131-2.  Note  the  mention 
of  the  Magi  as  necessarily  bearing  a 
part  in  every  sacrifice  offered  to  the 
elements. 

*  See  Appendix,  Essay  xi.,  '  On  the 
Sthnio  Affinities  of  the  Nations  of 
Western  Asia.' 

*  In  the  element- worship  there  were 
no  temples,  images,  or  emblems,  bnt 
only  fire-altars  on  the  high  monntains 
for   aacrifioe.      See  Herod.  1.  s.    c.| 

YOL,   I. 


Strab.    zy.    p.    1039;    Diog.    Laert. 
Proem.  §  6-9. 

'  Cephalion  ap.  Eoseb.  Chron.  Can. 
i.  o.  ZY.  Berosos  ap.  Mos.  Ghor.  Hist. 
Arm.  i.  0.  6.    Justin  i.  i.    Amobins,  i. 

0.  5  and  62. 

'  See  Bochart*s  Fhaleg,  book  iv.  oh. 

1,  where  a  collection  of  these  traditions 
is  made. 

'  The  Scythic  appears  as  the  ver. 
nokcular  in  the  Behistnn  Inscription. 
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quarter,  and  it  would  have  beefB  Strang  indeed  if  th»  F 
flexible  and  impreBsible  people  as  tbej  are  knovm  to  bare  baa*' 
had  not  had  their  religion  affected  bj  that  of  a  race  with  vb* 
their  connexion  was  bo  intimate. 

6.  It  would  seem  that  the  Arians,  when  thej^  c»iiie  in  ccbha 
with  the  Scythe  in  the  west,  were  a  simple  and  unlettered  peopk 
They  possessed  no  hierarchy,  no  sacred  books,    no   learning  « 
science,  no  occult  lore,  no  fixed  ceremonial  of  religion.     Beside 
their  belief  in  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  which  was    the  pith  ^ 
marrow  of  their  religion,  they  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  u»^ 
the  names  of  Mithra  and  Homa,^  and  acknowledged  the  exotence  d 
a  number  of  lesser  deities,  good  and  evil  genii,  the  creatioa  rmpt^ 
tiyely  of  the  great  powers  of  light  and  darkness.*      Their  worsbip 
consisted    chiefly  in  religrious    chaunts,   analogous   to   the  T«^ 
hymns  of  their  Indian  brethren,  wherewith  they  hoped  to  gain  ^ 
favour  and  protection  of  Ormazd  and  the  good  spirits  under  w 
gOTemance.      In  this  condition  they  fell  under  the   influenotf  » 
Magism,    an  ancient  and   yenerable   system,    possessing   all  tk 
religious  adjuncts  in  which  they  were  deficient,  and  claimii^  • 
mysterious  and  miraculous  power,  which,  to  the  crednlity  (A  * 
simple  people,  is  always  attractive  and  imposing.*      The  first  to 
be  exposed  and  to  yield  to  this  influence  were  the  Medes,  who  W 
settled  in  Azerhijan^  the  country  where  the  fire-worship  seems  t» 
have  originated,  and  which  was  always  regarded  in  early  tiitttf 
as  the  chief  seat  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion.*    The  Modes  not  oalj 
adopted  the  religion  of  their  subjects,  but  to  a  great  extent  Weoofd 
with  them,   admitting    whole    Scythio   tribes   into  their  natioi^ 


The  sonlptor takes  greater  pains  with  it 
than  with  the  others.  In  one  instance 
he  has  scored  ont  a  passage  in  the 
ScTthic,  which  did  not  satisfy  him,  and 
has  carved  it  again.  He  also  gires 
explanations  in  the  Sojthio  which  he 
does  not  repeat  in  the  transcripts,  as 
for  instance — that  Ormazd  is  "  the  god 
of  the  Arians." 

*  See  Herod,  i.  135.  BcimicJk  9i  w6fuua 
n4ptrm  vpiKT^crroc  i»Zpw  ftdhjHrra. 
Compare  181,  ad  fin.,  where  this  plastic 
character  is  shown  to  extend  to  the 
■abject  of  religion. 

^  Mithra  is  invoked  in  an  inscription 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  as  well  as  in 
one  of  Artaxenes  Oohns.    Hjmns  to 


Homa  and  Mithra  are  avoBf  ^ 
earliest  portions  of  the  ZendsTes**- 
The  worship  of  them  was  oomiw*  ^ 
the  Arians  with  their  Indian  |»«^^ 

'  Compare  Behist.  Ins.,  ool.  iv.  V^-  ^ 

»  The  term  "  magic  "  has  not  with-^' 
reason  attained  its  praeent  mof*  ^^* 
the  Magi  were  from  veiy  earir  »** 
pretenders  to  miraonloas  powers  ^ 
Herod. i.  103, 120 ;  vii.  19.  Diii% Fr®^ 

«  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Notei  <* 
the  Early  Historf  of  Babylonia,  P*^ 

•  Besides  the  Magi  themselveSi  *^ 
formed  a  distinct  Median  tribe,  t^ 
Badii  may  be  reoogniied  as  Scrt^ 
They  are  the  Butiyd  of  the  PW^i^ 
and  the  Budu  of  the  Babylonian  i«' 
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Mag^sm  entirely  saperaeded  among  the  Medea  the  former  Arian 
faith,*  and  it  was  only  in  the  Persian  branch  of  the  nation  that 
Daalism  maintained  itself.  In  the  straggle  that  shortly  arose 
between  the  two  great  Arian  powers,  the  snecess  of  Persia  nnder 
Cyras  made  Daalism  ag^n  triumphant.  The  religion  of  Ormazd 
and  Ahriman  became  the  national  and  dominant  faith,  bat  Magism 
and  aU  other  beliefs  were  tolerated.  After  a  single  nnsaccessfnl 
effort  to  recover  the  supremacy,^  resnlting  in  a  fierce  persecution, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  annual  Ma^o^oVia,  Magism  submitted, 
but  proceeded  almost  immediately  to  corrupt  the  faith  with  which 
it  could  not  openly  contend.  A  mongrel  religion  grew  up,  wherein 
the  Mag^n  and  Arian  creeds  were  blended  together,*  the  latter 
predominating  at  the  court  and  the  former  in  the  provinces.  It 
is  the  provincial  form  of  the  Persian  religion  which  Herodotus 
describes,  the  real  Arian  or  Achsamenian  creed  being  to  all 
appearance  unknown  to  him. 


soriptions,  and  may  very  probably  be 
identified  with  the  Phut  of  Scriptnre. 
(Cf .  Gen.  X.  6,  and  Ezek.  xxzyiii.  5.) 

*  Hence  in  Persian  romance  Asty- 
ages,  king  of  the  Medes,  becomes 
JJr<uidb,  king  of  Turdn,  who  is  con- 
qnered  and  taken  prisoner  by  Kai 
Khuaru. 

'  Under  the  Psendo-Smerdis.  (Cf. 
Herod,  iii.  61-79.) 

*  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  says:  '<To  dis. 
criminate  the  respective  elements  of 
this  new  faith  is  dilBonlt  bnt  not  im- 
possible. The  worship  of  Mithra  and 
Homo,  or  of  the  son  and  moon,  had 
been  cherished  by  the  Arian  colonists 
since  their  departure  from  KurukK. 
ghetra  ;  their  religions  channts  corre- 
sponded with  the  Yedic  hymns  of  their 
brethren  beyond  the  Satlej.  The  an- 
tagonism of  Oromazdes  and  Arimanes, 
or  of  light  and  darkness,  was  their 
ovm  peculiar  and  independent  institu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  origin  of 
all  things  from  Zerwan  was  essentially 


a  Magian  doctrine;  the  yeneration 
paid  to  fire  and  water  came  from  the 
same  source ;  and  the  bar$am  of  the 
Zendavesta  is  the  Hsgian  divining- 
rod.  The  most  important  Magian 
modification,  however,  was  the  per- 
sonification of  the  old  heresionym  of 
the  Scythio  race,  and  its  immediata 
association  with  Oromazdes.  Under 
the  disguise  of  Zara-ikushtra,  which 
was  -f  he  nearest  practicable  Arian 
form,  Ziru-isktar  (or  the  seed  of  Yenns) 
became  a  prophet  and  lawgiver,  re- 
ceiving inspiration  from  Ahuramagdat 
and  reforming  the  national  religion. 
The  pretended  synchronism  of  this 
Zara-thushtra  with  Yishtaspa  dearly 
marks  the  epoch  from  which  it  waa 
designed  that  reformed  Magism  should 
date,  an  epoch  selected  doubtless  out 
of  deference  to  the  later  Achasmenian 
kings,  who  derived  their  royalty  from 
Darius."  (Notes  on  the  JQarly  History 
of  Babylonia,  pp.  40,  41.) 
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ESSAY    VI. 

ON  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OP  BABYLONIA— [H.  C.  R.J 

1.  Obscurity  of  the  Bnbjeot  tiU  a  recent  date — oontradictoiy  aocoantB  of 
and  Cteaias.     2.  The  progress  of  cuneiform  disooreiy  confirms 
The  Babylonian  date  for  the  gpreat  Ghaldsean  Empire  which  preoeded  tb-^ 
Assyrian,  vie.  B.C.  2234,  is  probably  historic.     4.  The  earliest  knonn  kies». 
Vrvikh  and  Hgi,     5.  KudW'mdbvk  connected  with  the   Chedor.Iaoiner  d 
Scriptore.    6.  Ismi-dagon  extended  the  Chaldcean  power  over  Assyria.    7 
Son  and  g^randson  of  lami^dagon,    8.  Uncertainty  of  the  order  of  snocH- 
sion  among  the  later  names — Karam-Sin — Sin-Shada.     9.    Rin^Sin  tai 
Zur-Sin.      10.    Durri-galaxu,     11.   Puma-puriyaa.     12.   Khantnkumbi  azi^ 
SatMhu-tluna.     13.  Table  of  kings.     Incompleteness  of  the   lisi.     14 
Urukh  and  Ilgi  belong  probably  to  the  second  historical  dynasty  of  Benxw 
— ^the  other  king's  to  the  third.     15.  General  sketch.      Rise   of  tlie  fine 
Gnshite  dynasty.     16.  Cnneiform  writing.     17.  Nimrod — Urukh — llfi.    IS 
Babylon  conquered  by  immigrants  from  Snsiana.      19.    Second  ilj  iimij 
established  by  Kvdwr-mabuk,  B.C.  1976.    20.  Activity  of  Semitio  cx>loaiai- 
tion  at  this  time.     Phoenicians — Hebrews — settlements  in  Arabia,  Aasyn. 
and  Syria.     21.  King^  of  the  second  dynasty — variety  in  their  titles.     Cob 
dition  of  Assyria  at  this  period.      22.  Condition  of  Snsiana.      23.   AraHs* 
dynasty  of  Berosns,   B.C.  1518.1273 — ^possible  trace  in  the   inacriptioBA^ 
Large  Arabian  element  in  the  popolation  of  Mesopotamia. 

1.  Until  quite  recently,  the  most  obscure  chapter  in  the  wivld's 
history  was  that  which  related  to  ancient  Babylonia.      With  tlif 
exception  of  the   Scriptnral  notices    regarding   the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod  and  the  confederates  of  Ghedor-laomer,  there  was  nothing 
authentic  to  satisfy,  or  even  to  guide,  research.    So  little,  indeed,  of 
positive  information  could  be  gathered  from  profane  sources,  that  it 
depended  on  mere  critical  judgment — on  an  estimate,  that  is,  of 
the  comparative  credibility  of  certain  Greek  writers — ^whether  we 
believed  in  the  existence  from  the  earliest  times  of  a  continuoc^ 
Assyrian  empire,  to  which  the  Babylonians  and  all  the  other  great  * 
nations  of  Western  Asia  were  subordinate,  or  whether,  rejectiiig 
Assyrian  supremacy  as  a  fable,  we  were  content  to  fill  up  th« 
interval  from  the  first  dawn  of  history  to  the  commencement  of  ii» 
Ghreek  Olympiads,  with  a  series  of  dynasties  which  reigned  succes- 
sively in  the  countries  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  but  of 
whose  respective  duration  and  nationality  we  had  no  certain  or 
definite  conception. 

2.  The  materials  accumulated  during  the  last  few  years,  in  oon- 
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sequence  of  the  ezcayationB  whicli  have  been  made  npon  the  sites 
of  the  rained  cities  of  Babylonia  and  ChaldsBa,  have  gone  far  to 
clear  np  doubts  upon  the  general  question.  Each  succeeding 
discoveiy  has  tended  to  authenticate  the  chronology  of  Berosus, 
and  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  tales  of  Gtesias  and  his  followers. 
It  is  now  certain,  whatever  may  have  been  the  condition  of  Baby- 
lonia in  the  pre-historic  ages,  that  at  the  first  establishment  of  an 
empire  in  that  part  of  Asia,  the  seat  of  government  was  fixed  in 
Lower  GhaldsBa,  and  that  Nineveh  did  not  rise  to  metropolitan 
consequence  till  long  afterwards.  The  chronology,  which  we  obtain 
from  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  for  this  early  empire,  harmonises 
perfectly  with  the  numbers  given  in  the  scheme  of  Berosus.  We 
have  direct  evidence  resulting  from  a  remarkable  sequence  of 
numbers  in  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria,^  which  enables  us  to  assign 
a  certain  Chaldasan  king,  whose  name  occurs  on  the  brick  legends  of 
Lower  Babylonia,  to  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  B.c. 
We  are  further  authorised  by  an  identity  of  nomenclature,  and 
by  the  juxtaposition  of  the  monuments,  to  connect  in  one  common 
dynastic  list  with  this  king,  whose  name  is  Ismi-dcLgon,  all  the  other 
early  kings  whose  brick  legends  have  been  discovered  in  Ghaldflsa; 
and  as  we  thereby  obtain  a  list  of  about  twenty  royal  names, 
ranging  over  a  large  interval  of  time  both  before  and  after  the 
fixed  date  of  B.C.  1861,  it  is  evident  that  the  chronological  scheme  of 
Berosus  (which  assigns  to  the  primitive  Chaldsean  empire  a  space 
extending  from  about  the  middle  of  the  twenty-third  to  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  centuries  B.C.)  is  in  a  general  way  remarkably 
supported  and  confirmed. 


*  The  seqaence  in  question  is  the 
following.  First,  an  inscription  of 
Sennacherib  at  Barian  commemorates 
the  reooyeiy  in  his  10th  year  of  cer- 
tain gods  which  had  been  carried  to 
Babylon  by  Merodach^iddin-dkhd  after 
his  defeat  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  418  years  previoasly.  And, 
secondly,  a  record  of  this  same  King 
Tiglath .  Pileser,     inscribed     on    the 


famous  Shergat  cylinders,  deolaxes 
him  to  haye  rebuilt  a  temple  in  the 
city  of  Asshur,  which  had  been  taken 
down  60  years  previously,  after  it  had 
lasted  for  641  years  from  the  date  of 
its  first  foundation  by  Shamas-Vul,  son 
of  Ismudeigon,  The  calculation,  then, 
by  which  we  obtain  the  date  of  lami- 
dagon's  accession  to  the  throne  may  be 
thus  exhibited : — 


B.O. 

Date  ofBaTiuiiiitcTlptloii(lOth  year  of  Sennftcherib)         693 

Defeat  of  Tlglath-Pileeer  by  Herodach-lddin-akhi      418  yean  prerioiialy. 

Intenral  between  the  defeat  and  the  reboi^ding  of  the  temple  (ny)  10  yean. 

Demolition  of  the  temple 90  yean  prevtonaly 

P«riod  daring  which  the  temple  bad  stood       Ml  yean. 

Allow  for  two  generationa  (Sbamas-Fhol  and  Ismi^dagon) 40  yean. 

Date  of  Uml  dagon'i  aoceaskm     B.a  IMl 
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DATE  OF  THE  CHALDJBAN  EMPIRE. 


Arp.  BootI 


3.  TluB  sclieme,  diTested  of  its  &baloaB  eleineni»  and  complex 
aooording  to  a  most  ingeniouB  Buggestion  of  Oerman  criticum,'  a 
as  follows : — 


Median  djnashr 
GhaldaBMi  (P)  do. 
ChaldsBaa  do.    ... 
Arab  do. 
Any  riAn  do. 
Lower  ABByrian  do. 
Babylonian  do.  ... 


8  kingfl. 
11  do. 
49  do. 

9  do. 
45  do. 

8  do. 
6     do. 


824 
(258)  do. 
458  do. 
245  do. 
626  do. 
122  do. 
87   do. 


2458to22M 

2234  to  1976 
1976  to  ISIS 
1518  to  1273 
1273  to  747 
747  to  625 
625  to  538 


Now  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  first  or  Median  dpasi^ 
which,  probably  represents  the  sovereignty  of  the  Scythic  race  fros 
the  Eastward,  who  ruled  in  Babylonia  before  the  Hijnites,'  we  lare 
here  a  fixed  date  of  B.C.  2234  for  the  commencement  of  that  grs^ 
Chaldaaan  empire,  which  was  the  first  paramount  power  in  Wesfcefi 
Asia.  And  this,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  same  date  as  th»^ 
obtained  by  CaUisthenes  from  the  ChaldsBans  at  Babylon  for  t» 
commencement  of  their  stellar  observations,  which  would  na^^l 
be  coeval  with  the  empire ;  and  the  same  also  which  was  compti^ 
for  their  commencement  by  Pliny,  adapting  the  numbers  of  Berossi 
to  the  conventional  chronology  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  likewise,  pi^ 
bably,  the  same  which  was  indicated  by  Philo-Byblius,  when  « 
assigned  to  Babylon  an  antiquity  of  1002  years  before  Semino^ 
who  was  contemporary  with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  which  fnwis^ 
Gtesias  with  his  authority  for  carrying  up  the  institutioii  of  i^ 
Assyrian  Empire  to  nearly  fifteen  centuries  above  the  first  Olj^P^ 
In  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  we  have  not  lighted  as  yet  on  ^1 
chronological  table  or  other  calculation,  by  which  we  might  det«^ 


*  See  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Brandia, 
entitled  Bemm  ABsyriamm  Tempera 
Bmendata  (Bonn,  1858),  p.  17.  The 
ingtmtity  of  the  restoration  oonsista 
in  the  diBOOvery  of  a  nnmher  for  the 
Beoond  historioal  dynasty  of  Berosns 
(defeotive  in  the  MS.),  whioh  not  only 
ooinoides  with  the  Babylonian  date  6i 
CaUisthenes,  bat  whioh  also  makes  np 
the  cyclio  aggregate  of  86,000  years 
for  the  entire  6hronological  scheme  of 
the  Ghaldseans,  this  scheme  embracing 
one  mythical  and  seven  historical 
dynasties — five  of  the  latter  beiDg 
preserved  by  Beroeusp  and  two  ob- 


tained from  the  Canon  of  Ptdeny^ 
other  Bonroee.  Seethetabntorw*** 
Bubjoined. 


DroMly.          1 

QngL 

Ymn. 

Chaldnui    ... 

••   ... 

S4.08e\ 

Median 

8   ... 

SMJ 

(ChaldMn)... 
ChaldsttD    ... 

11   ... 

(»»)(bbc«» 

»  ... 

S45l 

AvyrUn    ... 

4S   ... 

tmj 

Ampiuk    ... 
ChuifaMB    ... 

S   ... 

«   ... 

»gjpi— y> 

3S,0M 

»  Bee  the  last  Essay  in  this  tolo^ 
•  On  the  Ethnic  Affinities  of  the  Kat>«» 

of  Western  Asia.' 

Smat  YI. 


EABLIEST  KNOWN  KINGS  OF  CHALD.£A. 
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ininatelj  fix  the  first  year  of  the  Chald»an  empire,  but  as  among 
the  numerous  brick  legends  recently  discovered  there  are  several 
-which  contain  notices  of  kings  who  were  certainly  anterior  to  2mt- 
dagon,  the  traditional  date  which  assigned  its  establishment  to  the 
twenty-third  century  b.o.  is  not  improbable. 

4.  Among  the  earliest,  if  not  actually  the  earliest,  of  the  royal 
line  of  GhaldflBa  are  two  kings,  father  and  son,  whose  names  are 
doubtfully  read  upon  their  monuments  as  JJrukh  and  Hgifi  The 
former  would  seem  to  have  been  the  founder  of  several  of  the  great 
Chaldsan  capitals;  for  the  basement  platforms  of  all  the  most 
ancient  buildings  at  Mughevr,  at  Warka^  at  Senkereh,  and  at  Niffer^ 
are  composed  of  bricks  stamped  with  his  name,*  while  the  upper 


^  The  primitiye  Babylonian  era,  as  obtained  from  these  yarions  anthorities, 
may  be  Urns  expressed  in  figures : — 


Difteoftb6Tl0ltofCalUsUMne«toBabjko        

AnOqnity  of  stellar  obwrvaUoiu 

—(See  SImpUdiu  ad  Arlet.  de  Coelo,  lib.  iL  p.  123.) 

Greek  era  of  Phoroneiu  (See  Clinton's  F.  H.  toL  C  p.  139)    ... 

ObsenraUons  at  Babylon  oeforeibat  time,  aooonllng  to  Berosns 


B.C.    331 
1903 


&C.  2234 

B.O.  1763 

480 

B.C.  2233 


—(See  PUn.  H.  N.  vU.  66.) 

Age  of  Semlramis,  or  date  of  siege  of  Trvy  (according  to  HeUanicns).    b.c.  1229 

Babylon  boUi  befbre  that  time       1002 


—(See  Steph.  Byx.  ad  we.  BafivXmp,) 

"ok  of  Ariphon  at  Athens    

Duration  of  Assyrian  monarchy     ... 


Deduct  reign  of  Belns  

Sra  of  Ninns,  accoidtag  to  Cteslas ... 


B.C.2231 

B.O.     826 

1460 


2386 

66  years. 


B.a  22S1 


See  for  details  of  these  calculations 
the  writer's  Notes  on  the  Earlj  His- 
tory of  Babylonia,  in  the  Jonnial  of 
the  Asiatic  Society,  toI.  xv,  p.  7  et 
sqq. 

*  In  the  absence  of  all  assistance 
from  Greek  or  Hebrew  orthography, 
the  least  possible  dependanoe  can  be 
placed  on  the  reading  of  these  two 
names,  which,  indeed,  axe  merely 
given  for  the  convenience  of  reference, 
and  according  to  the  ordinary  phonetic 
value  of  the  characters  employed.  The 
characters  are,  however,  in  all  pro- 
bability ideographa.  Still  it  is  very 
possible  that  the  name  of  the  first 
known  king  (Urukh)  survives  in  the 
lines  of  Ovid : — 


'Bexit  Achcmcnias  mrbes   peter  Orehamiis, 

Isqne 
Septimns  a  pzisd  nomeratnr  origlse  Beli.*' 
Metamoiph.  It.  212,  213. 


*  The  legends  on  thebrickaof  Tkukh 
and  llgi  are  in  rude  bnt  very  bold 
characters,  and  contrast  most  remark- 
ably, in  the  simplicity  of  the  style  of 
writing  and  the  general  arohaio  type, 
with  the  elaborate  and  often  compli- 
cated symbols  of  the  later  monarchs. 
A  most  interesting  relic  of  Urukk*$ 
was  obtained  by  Sir  S.  K.  Porter  in 
Babylonia,  being  the  monarch's  own 
signet  cylinder.  The  figures  and  in- 
scription on  this  cylinder  ace  repiv- 
eented  in  'Porter's  Travels,'  (vol.  ii. 
PI.  79.  6,)  and  have  been  often  oo] 
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URUKH  AND  ILQI. 


Arr.  Bttoi 


storoTB,  built  or  repaired  in  later  times,  exhibit  for  the  moet  pu*. 
legends  of  other  monarcbs.  The  territorial  titles  assumed  bj  Unk^ 
are  king  of  Hur  and  Kingi  Akkad^  the  first  of  these  names  refenus 
to  the  primeyal  capital  whose  site  is  marked  bj  the  rains  of  Mugkeie 
and  the  second  being  apparently  an  ethnic  designation  peculiar  w 
the  nomade  population  of  BabyloniaJ  The  gods  to  ^whom  rw' 
dedicates  his  temples,  are  Belns  and  Beltis,  and  the  San  and  Moon' 
The  relics  of  Hgi  are  less  numerous  than  those  of  his  father,  bo:  b^ 
is  known  from  the  later  inscriptions  of  Nabonidas  to  have  com- 
pleted some  of  the  unfinished  buildings  at  Mugheivy  and  he  has  ai^ 
left  memorials  of  having  built  or  repaired  two  of  the  chief  temples 
at  Warka  or  Erech. 

5.  The  only  king  who  can  have  any  claim,  from  the  position  ia 
which  the  bricks  bearing  his  legends  are  found,  in  the  ruins  o: 
Mugheir,  to  contest  the  palm  of  antiquity  with  TTrvkh  and  Ilgi^  *^ 
one  whose  name  appears  to  have  been  Kudur-mahuh^  and  who,  beicc 
farther  distinguished  by  a  title  which  may  be  translated  *'  Karagi? 
of  the  West,"  •  has  been  compared  with  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scrip- 


in  other  works,  bat  it  is  not  known 
what  has  become  of  the  original  relic. 
Plate  1  of  the  ' Historical  Inscriptions' 
recentlj  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum, 
exhibits  nine  different  inscriptions  of 
UrukKy  and  in  Plate  2  there  are  four 
inscriptions  of  his  son  Hgi, 

7  Kingi  is  stated  in  the  biling^ual 
▼ocabnlaries  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
Semitic  matt  signifying  "a  country" 
or  "people."  The  proper  name, 
therefore,  is  that  which  was  known 
to  the  Assyrians  and  other  Semitic 
nations  as  Akkad  (n3M  of  Qen»  z.  10), 
but  of  which  the  yemacular  rendering 
was  probably  Burhur  or  Berber.  The 
people  were  certainly  of  the  Turanian 
race,  and  came  from  the  Armenian 
mountains,  the  geographical  names  of 
Ararat  and  Burhur  (or  Akkad)  being 
used  indifferently  in  the  later  in. 
floriptions. 

"  The  ancient  cities  of  Babylonia 
and  Chaldna  were  each  dedicated  to  a 
particular  god,  or  sometimes  to  a  god 
and  goddess  together.  Thus  Hur  or 
Jfti^^r  was  SfMcred  to  "the  Moon;" 
Larta  or    8enher«h  to    '*  the   Sun ; " 


"Bri 


Hunik  or  Warka  to  "  Anu"  and 
tis ;"  Ntffer  to  "  Belus;"  Bahylom  itxii 
to  "Merodach;"  Bwsippa  to  "Nebo;* 
Sippara  to  "  the  Sun  "  and  "  Anfflu»  * 
(Apollo  and  Diana  of  tho  Greeki;. 
Cutha  to  "  Nergal,"  Ac. 

*  This  epithet  is  probably  to  be  re«i 
as  "  apda  Martu,**  the  first  word  beii^ 
perhaps  derived  from  a  root  caR«^ 
ponding  to  the  Hebrew  *nM  vtd  Use 

second  being  the  Hamite  term  whidt 
designated  "the  West."  WhaXer^r 
doubt,  indeed,  may  attach  to  the  ex- 
planation of  apda^  there  can  be  90 
question  about  Afartu.  It  vta»X^ 
occurs  in  the  inscriptiana  as  the  bf* 
of  the  four  cardinal  points,  and  i* 
translated  in  the  Tocabnlaries  by  tte 
Semitic  term  akkarru  (oompare  'tirm. 

"behind"  or  "the  West").  It  ^ 
also  applied  by  the  primitiye  Bamit' 
ChaldsBans  to  Phaonicia,  from  thf 
geographical  position  of  that  ooantT 
in  regard  to  Babylonia,  and  has  bceo 
preserved  in  the  Greek  forms  of  Bft0» 
and  MdpaBos.  Under  the  Semitic  e0- 
pire  of  Assyria  the  old  name  of  Matt9 
was  still  sometimes  used  for  FhoBids. 
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CHEDOR-LAOMEB  AND  KUDUR-MABUK. 
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)are.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  this  interesting 
3oint.  Ob  the  one  hand,  the  general  resemblance  of  Kydur-mahuk^ 8 
egends  to  those  of  the  ordinary  ChaldaBan  monarchs  is  nnques- 
ionable ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  are  pecn- 
iarities  in  the  forms  of  the  letters,  and  even  in  the  elements  com- 
posing the  names  npon  his  bricks,  which  favour  his  connexion  with 
Blam.^  As,  however,  one  type  alone  of  his  legends  has  been  dis- 
covered, it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  present  on  the  identifica- 
ion  in  question.^     A  son  of  Ktidur'mahuk's,  whose  name  maj  be 


>at  the  tifcle  WM  more  usually  trans- 
ated  into  its  87110117x11  of  Akharru. — 
$ee  the  ABsyrian  Inscriptions,  passim. 

^  An  element,  khakf  occurs  in  the 
lame  of  Sinti-shil-khak,  Kudur-mahuk's 
'ather,  which  is  otherwise  unknown 
n  the  Bab7lonian  nomenclature,  but 
vhich  appears  in  another  royal  name 
[  Tirkhak )  found  on  the  bricks  of 
Busa.  This  latter  name  has  a  singular 
■esemblance  to  that  of  the  Ethiopian 
cing,  Tirhakah,  mentioned  in  Scrip. 
>ure  (2  Kings  xix.  9)  ;  but  the  recent 
liscovery  of  the  cuneiform  ortho. 
praph7  of  the  Ethiopian  name  shows 
;hat  there  is  no  et7mological  connexion 
between  them.  It  ma7  be  further 
loticed  that  this  title  of  khaJc, 
x>mmon  to  the  Snsian  and  Bab7lonian 
cings,  is  not  improbabl7  the  same 
erm,  Sk  or  &k,  which  Josephus  states 
m  the  authorit7  of  Manetho  to  signify 
'  a  king  "  in  the  sacred  language  of 
Sgypt  (contra  Apionem,  lib.  i.).  It 
;an  hardly  be  doubted  also  that  the 
<jiyiuf  or  Khakan  of  the  Turkish 
lations  is  derived  from  the  same  root. 

'  The  second  element  in  the  name 
'  Chedor-laomer  "  is  of  course  distinct 
rom  that  in  "  Kudnr-mabuk."  Its 
nbstitution  ma7  be  thus  accounted 
or.  In  the  names  of  Bab7lonian 
lings  the  latter  portion  is  often 
Iropped.  Thus  VuUhish  becomes 
^hul  or  Pul;  Merodach^haUadan  be- 
•omes  Mardioeempad,  &o.  Kudwr. 
ruihuk  might  therefore  become  known 
a  Kudur  simply.  The  epithet  "el 
Uimar,"  which  means  "the  Bed," 
nay  afterwards  have  been  added  to 
he  name,  and  may  have  been  cor- 
upted   into    Laomer,    which,  as  the 


orthography  now  stands,  has  no 'ap- 
parent meaning.  Kedar.el.Ahmarf  or 
"  Kedar  the  Bed,"  is  in  fact  a  famous 
hero  in  Arabian  tradition,  and  his 
history  bears  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  the  Scripture  narrative  of 
C  hedor  .laomer. 

[The  prog^'ess  of  cuneiform  dis- 
covery has  not  been  favourable  to  this 
proposed  identification  of  Chedor- 
laomer  with  Audur-mahukt  though  it 
has  increased  the  probability  that  the 
two  kings  were  of  cognate  races  and 
nearly  contemporaneous.  Laga/mer  is 
now  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions 
of  AashuT-hani-pal  to  be  the  name  of 
one  of  the  chief  national  divinities  of 
Susiana,  and  the  title  Chedor-laomer 
(or  Kudur-LagameTf  compare  the  XoSoA- 
\oyofiop  of  the  LXX,  the  Hebrew  p 
standing  for  g  as  well  as  for  a  guttural 
vowel)  is  thus  shown  to  signify  "the 
minister  "  or  "the  servant  of  Lagamer,** 
precisely  as  another  Boyal  Susian 
name  Kudw-Nakhunta  signifies  "the 
servant  of  liakhunta.**  Kudwr  is  a 
word  probably  of  Susian  origin,  signi- 
fying "servitude"  or  the  "tax"  which 
was  paid  in  token  of  servitude,  and 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  god  it  may 
usually  be  rendered  by  "  servant." 
The  Babylonian  equivalent  was  8<idu, 
which  is  thus  oflen  used  in  writing 
the  name  Nabokodrossor  (Nahu. 
kudurri-wiur,  or  "  Nebo  is  the  pro- 
tector of  (his)  servants"),  and  that 
we  find  the  orthography  of  Kudur 
instead  of  8adu  in  the  name  of  this 
early  Babylonian  king,  would  thus 
seem  to  be  a  proof  of  an  immediate 
connexion  with  Susiana.  The  signifi- 
cation of  Miibuk  is  xmknown,  but  it 
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provisionally  read  as  Arid-Sin^  or  ^  tiie  Servant  of  Sin,** 
have  been  placed  in  the  government  of  Senkereh  vrhilst  his  ha^ 
reigned  at  Hnr.  On  Kudur'tnahuk^a  death,  however,  he  rcJK 
over  both  cities,  and  further  styles  himself  king  of  the  -peofk  <r. 
Akkad.s 

6.  In  snccession  to  Kudwr-mahuk  and  his  son,  bnt  prohahlj  aft<? 
a  considerable  interval  of  time,  we  must  place  XstnUdct^om,  whoae 
approximate  age  is  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  v. 
bie  B.C.  1861>     In  the  titles  of  this  king,  although  Babylon  is  sdl 
unnoticed,  there  is  mention  of  the  neighbouring   city  of  Nifer, 
showing  that,  while  during  the  earlier  period  the  seats  of  Chaldcss 
empire  were  exclusively  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  t2kB 
province,  in  his  age  at  least  the  cities  of  Babylonia  proper  W 
risen  to  metropolitan   consequence.     Indeed,  from  the  memoiiL 
which  has  been  preserved  of  the  foundation  of  a  temple  at  Am&tfr  or 
Kileh  Shergat  by  Shamas-VtU^  a  son  of  Ismudctgon,  it  seems  probabk 
that  the  latter  king  extended  his  power  very  considerably  to  ths 
northward,  and  was  in  fact  the  first  Chaldiean  monarch  who  estab- 
lished a  subordinate  government  in  Assyria. 

7.  The  names  of  the  son  and  grandson  of  hmudagon  are  al^' 
found  among  the  Chaldflean  ruins.  The  son,  whose  name  is  vm 
doubtfully  read  as  IbU-anu-dumaj  does  not  take  the  title  of  '^king/ 
but  merely  styles  himself  *'  governor  of  Hur."     He  is  vemarkaUe  b 


certainly  is  not  the  name  of  a  god,  as 
the  word  is  written  without  the  divine 
determinatiTe  sign.  It  may  be  added 
that  neither  SinH-shiUkhak  nor  Kudur^ 
mabuk  take  the  title  of  "king,"  thongh 
the  latter  must  apparently  have 
reigned  in  the  lower  country  tram  the 
temples  which  he  bnilt  in  the  city  of 
Hur,  and  also  from  his  son  being 
named  *'king  of  Laraa" — H.  C.  £ 
1861.] 

'  Arid.8in  is  mentioned  as  "king  of 
Larsa"  on  the  bricks  of  Kud^T'tnabak, 
See  Hist.  Ins.  Plate  2,  No.  11.,  Is.  14 
and  15,  and  a  long  independent  in- 
scription of  the  same  king  is  given  in 
Plate  5,  No.  XVI. 

*  In  the  Hist.  Ins.  a  king  whose 
name  is  onAreqnent,  bnt  whom  we 
may  provisionally  call  Nur-phul,  is 
placed  before  lami-dagon,  (See  Hist, 
^ns.  Plate  2,  No.  ly.)  Snch  an  arrange. 


ment,  however,  has  m  reality  Ten 
little  to  support  it. 

*  This  city  had  originally  the  mmt 
name  as  the  god  Belns,  and  Is  pef^af* 
the  Blxfin    of   Ptolemy.      There  iR 
gronnds  for  believing  that  it  w«s  t]hr 
first  northern  capital,  and  that  tht 
Greek  traditions  of  the  fovrndatjoa  d 
a  great  city  on  the  Enphratai  by  Belai 
may  refer  to  this  place  rather  than  tc 
Babylon.    The  later  Semites  gavp  to 
the  city  the  name  of  Nipur,  wfaxk. 
under  the  corrupted  form  of  K^ir,  thr 
ruins  retain  to  the  presoit  day.     IV 
old  name  of  Belus,  however,  ptbbsNr 
long  survived  the  period  of  Senitk 
supremacy ;  and  it  may  therrfore  be 
conjectured  that  the  Belidisa  gttc* 
of  Nebuchadnesaar's  city  (  Herod,  in. 
165-8) ,  were  so  named  because  throogb 
them  passed  the  road  from  Babyks 
to  the  city  of  Belus. 
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^abjloman  history  as  the  builder  of  the  great  pnblic  cemeteries, 
v^hich  now  form  the  most  conspicnons  object  among  the  ruins 
»f  Mugheir,  The  grandson  appears  to  have  been  called  Ourguna, 
mt  no  particulars  are  known  of  him,  and  the  name  itself  is 
mcertain.* 

8.  The  relative  position  of  the  later  kings  in  the  series  it  is 
mpossible  absolntelj  to  determine.  A  supposed  clue  to  their  com- 
parative antiquity  has  failed,^  and  only  grounds  of  the  very  slightest 
lature  remain  upon  which  to  base  even  a  conjecture  on  the  subject. 
kSf  however,  the  names  must  be  presented  according  to  some 
irrangement,  they  will  still  be  given  in  that  which  is  thought  upon 
;he  whole  to  be  the  most  probable  order  of  succession. 

Naram-sin,^  and  his  father,  whose  name  is  unfortunately  lost  in 
ihe  only  inscription  which  speaks  of  him,  were  perhaps  not  much 
ater  than  the  time  of  IsmUdagon  and  his  descendants.  Narcwi^sin, 


*  See  Hist.  Ins.,  Plate  2,  No.  YI.  1 
uid  2.  In  the  arrangement  of  these 
nscriptions  it  is  donbted  whether 
"^bil-anu-duma  be  an  independent  name 
kt  all,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  a 
nere  epithet  of  Qunguna  or  Qvrguna. 
Gunguna  in  fact  is  given  in  the  general 
series  as  the  son  rather  than  the 
i^randson  of  Ismi-dcLgon,  On  further 
consideration,  however,  and  especially 
ji  reference  to  Plate  2,  No.  YI.,  2, 
prhere  there  is  absolntelj  no  other 
aproap  bnt  that  which  is  donbtfnllj 
read  as  IbiUanu-dumat  to  represent 
!;he  name  of  the  son  of  lami^dcLgon,  the 
Ixiple  distinction  appears  preferable. 
At  the  same  time  the  relationship 
>f  IhiUanu-duma  to  Qunguna  remains 
}b8cnre,  as  the  sign  which  indicates 
iliation  is  wanting. 

7  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that 
18  the  Babylonian  legends  contain 
bwo  modes  of  writing  the  name  of 
the  Moon-god — one  more  archaic  and 
proper  to  Babylonia,  the  other  iden- 
tical with  one  of  the  modes  current  in 
Ai»yria  to  a  recent  date^the  more 
tfchaic  mode  might  be  assumed  ttfii- 
jersally  as  a  mark  of  superior  anti. 
ijuity.  But  this  view  is  disproved 
i>y  an  inscription  of  Nabonidus  at 
MugheiTf  where  the  priority  of  ^aram- 
fin — in  whose  name,  on  the  alabaster 
raae,  the  Hoon-god  (Sin)  is  written 


with  the  Assyrian  group — ^to  Picm- 
galazuj  in  whose  legends  the  more 
archaic  form  occurs,  is  clearly  estab- 
lished. 

'  The  student  must  be  warned 
against  trusting  implicitly  to  these 
readings.  In  many  cases  where  variant 
orthogrtiphies  occur  (as  in  the  first 
element  of  this  very  name,  No/ram- 
sin),  the  pronunciation  can  be  ascer- 
tained positively  ;  but  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  impossible  to  determine 
at  present  if  the  Hamite  Chaldees 
used  the  same  names  for  the  gods 
as  their  Semitic  successors,-  and 
the  reading,  therefore,  of  all  the 
royal  names  in  which  the  title  of  the 
Moon-god  occurs  is  subject  to  donbt. 
Judging  from  analogy,  as  the  Chaldees 
usually  employed  a  special  group  to 
represent  the  Moon-god,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  they  had  also  a  special 
name  for  the  deity  in  question,  dis. 
tinct  from  the  Assyrian  8in,  which 
forms  the  first  element  in  the  name  of 
Sennacherib ;  and,  in  that  case,  the 
nomenclature  here  employed  would  be 
throughout  erroneous.  Pending,  how- 
ever,  the  discovery  of  some  evidence 
to  show  what  this  special  name  for  the 
Moon-god  may  have  been,  it  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  suggest 
other  readings  for  the  titles  of  the 
ChaldsBsn  monarchs. 
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Apt. 


though  he  onlj  takes  the  general  title  of  king  of  Kiprai^ 
reigned  in  Babylon,  since  not  onlj  has  an  alabaster  vase,  i 
with  his  name,  been  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  that  city, 
notice  has  been  elsewhere  preserved  of  his  erection  of  a  teiD^c   - 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Sippara.^ 

From  the  archaic  form  of  the  character  employed,  a  king  c^  'is: 
name  of  Sin^shada,  whose  bricks  are  found  in  the  great  min  lez-=s^ 
Bawarieh  ^  at  Warka^  must  be  placed  high  in  the  list  of  kingSs  per^i-i^ 
even  before  Naram-sin,  In  his  time,  and  in  that  of  his  father,  i 
name  cannot  be  phonetically  rendered,  Warka '  seems  to  have 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  no  other  geographical  title  being  fouxi^ 
some  of  the  royal  legends  of  the  period. 

9.  Two  other  monarchs  must  be  mentioned  in  connexion  v: 
the  Sin  series — JUm-sin^  of  whom  a  veiy  fine  inscription  has 
found  on  a  small  black  tablet  in  the  lesser  temple  at  Mwgkeir,  a: 
Zur-sin^  whose  bricks  are  also  found  at  Mugheir,*  but  who  is  betw 


\ 


'  Kiprat  or  Ktprat-arhat  is  a  name 
which  seems  to  be  applied  in  a  general 
way  to  the  great  Mesopotamian  valley. 
It  may  be  soapected  to  mean  "the 
four  races  "  or  "  tongues,"  and  to  refer 
to  some  very  early  ethnic  classifica- 
tion. 

^  For  the  legend  of  Naram-sin  on  the 
alabaster  vase,  see  Hist.  Ins.,  No. 
VII.,  and  for  the  notice  of  his  work  at 
Sippara,  see  the  Ins.  of  Nabonidus, 
Hist.  Ins.,  Plate  69,  col.  2,  line  80. 
From  a  comparison  of  this  last  passage 
with  col.  8  of  the  same  inscription  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  the  name 
of  the  father  of  Naram.xin  was  Saga- 
aaltiyas  (see  col.  3,  lines  20  and  41),  for 
the  temple  of  Ulmas  in  Agana,  dedi. 
oated  to  the  goddess  of  Agana  of  the 
one  passage,  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  temple  of  Ulmaa  of  Sippara,  dedi- 
cated to  the  goddess  Anunit  of  the 
other,  and  the  image  of  the  goddess  in 
that  temple  which  was  originally  set 
up  by  the  father  of  Naram-sin  is  dis- 
tinctly said  to  have  borne  the  name  on 
it  of  8aga.$altiya8.  The  termination 
of  these  Babylonian  names  in  cu,  or 
rather  o^  (compare  Saga^saZtiyas^ 
Pwma'puriyaa,  Kara-duniyas),  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Armenian  termination  in 
AHevaU  for  God,  AsKkena»,  &c.,  thus 


adding  another  link  to  the 
connexion  between  ancient  Bab'r 
and  ancient  Armenia. 

'  The  Bowarieh  mound,  whidi  is  t* 
principal  ruin  at  Warka,  marks  0»  sr 
of  two  ancient  Chaldsean  temples — as 
dedicated  to  Anu,  and  the  oifacr  t 
Beltis. 

'  Warka  was  probably  the  Srec&  <• 
Grenesis  (x.  10),  and  the  *Opx^  <^  ^' 
Greeks.  The Scy thic monograms wkrt 
represented  the  name  of  Warka  pz*-- 
bably  merely  signified  "  the  city  *  cc 
^|oxV)  the  same  group  being  need  f^' 
the  names  of  Larsa  or  SenktrA^  *^' 
Hur  or  Mugheir,  preceded  respectxT^l; 
by  the  signs  for  the  sun  and  mooA,  *^ 
the  guardian  deities  of  thoae  citaa^ 
In  the  bilingual  tablets,  howeref .  tl^ 
phonetic  reading  of  Uuruk  ia  giTca  v 
the  Semitic  equivalent  of  the  Scrtbr 
monogram  for  the  city  in  qiaettirc. 
and  it  is  the  more  important  to  bi 
thus  able  to  distinguish  pORtiTv-V 
between  Hur  and  Huruk,  as  the  esHr 
Arabs  in  repeating  the  traditions  n- 
garding  the  birth  of  Abraham  coo- 
founded  Ur  with  WarkOj  and  left  a 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  rejMvaeateti 
the  *Opx^n  of  the  Greeks  and  tht 
rro^ym  Urikut  of  the  Talmud. 

*  See  Hist  Ins.,  Nos.  X.,  XII.,  ao^ 
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lo^wn  as  the  founder  of  the  Chaldiean  city,  whose  mins  bear  at  the 
'esent  day  the  title  of  Ahu  Sharrin,^ 

10.  Passing  over  some  imperfect  names,  which  likewise  contain 
c  element  Sin,^  we  may  next  notice  a  monarch  called  DurrLgalazu^ 
lies  of  whom  are  found  in  many  different  quarters.     Some  rains 

tlie  east  of  the  river  Hye,  near  the  point  of  its  conflnence  with 
.e  Euphrates,  still  bear  the  name  of  Zergul,  and  may  therefore  be 
-obably  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  a  city  of  his  foundation, 
nother  of  his  foundations  was  the  important  town,  whose  ruins  are 

be  seen  near  Baghdad,  bearing  at  present  the  name  of  Akherkufy 
id  ascribed  in  the  popular  tradition  to  Nimrud.  Thirri-galazu  also 
paired  temples  both  at  Mugheir  or  Hur,  and  at  Sippara.® 

11.  From  the  near  resemblance  of  the  legends  of  Puma-j^wrvyas  to 
LOse  of  the  king  last  mentioned,  we  are  authorised  in  connecting 
jry  closely  the  two  monarchs.  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
»  show  whether  one  was  a  descendant  of  the  other,  or  which  of 
le  two  was  the  more  ancient.®  The  bricks  of  Puma'puriyas  are 
mud  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Senkereh^^  which 


IX.  In  K08.  XII.  and  XIX.  it  is 
>t  quite  certain  that  the  groups 
hich  are  provisionallj  read  as  Zur-nn 
tpresent  the  proper  name  of  the  king, 
it  the  identification  is  given  as  highly 
x>bable. 

*  The  cuneiform  name  of  this  oitj 
u  not  yet  been  identified,  and  it  is 
lerefore  in  vain  to  search  for  its 
jpreaentative  in  Greek  geog^phj. — 
or  a  description  of  the  ruins  see 
^nmal  of  the  Boyal  Asiatic  Society, 
d1.  XV.  p.  404. 

*  The  legends  of  these  monarchs  are 
iven  in  Nos.  IX.,  XI.,  and  XX.  of  the 
Jst.  Inscr.  There  is  a  general  re. 
)znb]ance  in  the  geographical  titles 
r  all  the  kings  of  the  Sin  series,  but 
le  identity  is  not  so  complete  as  to 
}nnect  them  in  one  family  chain. 

7  The  name  of  this  king  may  reason- 
bly  be  compared  with  the  A4pKvXos 
r  Ctesias's  Assyrian  list;  not  that 
le  Greek  writer  can  be  supposed  to 
are  been  directly  acquainted  with  the 
tie  of  the  old  Chaldasan  monarch,  but 
tiat  in  framing  his  catalogue  of  the 
)wer  dynasty  of  Nineveh,  he  seems  to 
ave  drawn  his  names  principally 
rom  the  geographical  nomendatare 


of  the  country,  and  he  may  thus  have 
perpetuated  the  title  of  the  king  Durri- 
galazu  through  the  city  which  was  called 
after  him.  At  any  rate,  it  can  hardly 
be  accidental  that  Ctesias,  towards  the 
close  of  his  list,  should  have  at  least 
five  geographical  names,  viz.,  *Apa- 
fiijkoSf  XdXaoSf  AcjpKuXof,  'O^parcubf, 
and  'AKpaydyiis. 

'  For  ]>urri'galazu*8  inscriptions,  see 
No.  XIV.,  1,  2  and  3,  and  No.  XXI. 
of  the  Hist.  Ins.  and  also  Plate  69, 
col.  2,  line  82. 

•  The  signet-ring  of  King  Durri- 
galazu  has  been  since  found  at  Baghdad, 
and  a  copy  of  the  legend  engraved  on 
it  has  been  sent  to  England,  from  which 
it  appears  that  Puma.puriyoB  was  the 
father  and  Durri-gaJaz'u  the  son.  The 
legend  is  printed  in  the  table  of  con. 
tents  of  the  new  volume  of  Historical 
Inscriptions.— [H.  C.  R.  1861]. 

^  The  Chaldsean  name  of  Senkereh  is 
phonetically  given  in  the  inscriptions 
as  Larsa,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be 
the  true  form  both  of  the  idSm  (B1- 
lasar)  of  Genesis  (xiv.  1)  and  of  the 
Aapdix^fP  of  Berosus.  The  old  Greek 
tradition  that  Teutamus  of  Assyria, 
who  sent  Memnon  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
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Aw.Byi 


to  hftve  been  repured 


in  an  inscripiioii  of  Nabonidus  is 
his  orders.' 

12.  Tlie  only  otber  ancient  Chaldsan  Idnga  wliose  nvoesu^i 
all  legible  on  the  monnments  hitkerio  discovered,'  are  Kkamm'' 
and  Bamshu-Uuna.    The  former  has  left  memorialB  in  manj  pl^"^ 
at  Benkereh,  where  he  repaired  the  Temple  of  the  San ;  at  Kka^'^'*^'- 
near  Baghdad,  where  he  erected  a  palace ;   at  Tel  Sifr,  where  m^] 
clay  tablets  have  been  found  dated  from  the  reigns  of  l[km^«''' 
and  his  son,  and  at  Babylon  itself,  where  a  stone  tablet  is  a^ 
have  been  obtained,  on  which  are  his  name  and  titles.^  Sana^^^^ ' 
the  son  of  Khammurahiy  is  only  known  from  the  Td  8ifr  tablets 


held  his  ooort  at  Larissn  (Apollod. 
n.  iv.  §  54),  may  have  had  a  similar 
origin.  The  Arabian  geographers  oor- 
mpted  the  name  to  Nana, 

^  There  is  a  mutilated  passage  in 
the  inscription  of  Nabonidos  (Hist. 
Ins.,  Plate  69,  end  of  1st  and  begin- 
ning of  2nd  oolomn)  which  nndonbtedlj 
contains  chronological  numbers,  and 
which  if  it  were  complete  might  thus 
enable  us  to  fix  the  exact  date  of  the 
reign  of  JSima-puriycu,  It  seems  to 
saj  that  the  image  of  the  Bun-god 
which  Puma-puriyas  set  up  in  the 
feumous  temple  at  Larsa  or  Senkereh, 
remained  undisturbed  for  700  years, 
when  Khamzir  undertook  its  restora- 
tion. Now  Khamgir  is  of  course  the 
Xiw{ipos  of  the  Canon,  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Babylonia  in  b.c.  721, 
and  if  the  numbers,  given  in  the  frag- 
ment, are  rightly  applied,  Puma-pu'  t- 
ya«  would  be  thus  shown  to  have 
lived  in  the  15th  oentary  B.c.  The 
conjectural  scheme  heretofore  adopted 
for  Babylonian  chronology  has  placed 
him  about  two  centuries  earlier. 

'  Several  other  names,  however, 
more  or  less  imperfect,  will  be  found 
in  the  series  of  Chaldssan  king^,  given 
in  the  recently  published  Historical 
Inscriptions.  No.  XVIII.  commemo- 
rates a  king  whose  name  begins  with 
Libit,  aud  who  must  have  belonged  to 
the  family  of  lami-dagon,  as  they  are 
both  styled  "  king  of  Nisinkina/*  a 
geographical  title  otherwise  unknown. 
In  No.  XXIII.,  1  and  2.  it  is  doubtful 
whether  we  have  the  name  of  a  king 


or  merely  of  a  governor,  •■  ^  • 
employed  is  merely  thst  of  ^r 
which  does  not  usually  indicate  r:^ 
The    groups    atoo   which  n^^^ 
represent  the  proper  name  JJ 
legend,  are  used  in  coniunctK«  _^ 
the  name  of  the  god  i«*  «  » ^ 
honorary  title  by  king  A-****^' 
Hist.  Ins.,  No.  XV.,  col  1,  '^ 
There  is  still  another  snoeEt .  ^ 
Ionian  king  named  Tsihir,  who  ^  ^ 
tioned  in  the  Annals  of  Sardw-^ 
Plate  22,  line  84,  bat  ^^^:^. 
memorials  of  this  monarch  w^. 
yet  discovered,  and  it  ia  osff  , 


■f'..^ 


fore  to  speculate  on  his  pro|®*^ 
*  £lialwadha  was  indit^l 


city    of    Hermes   (Abnl-^J;  ' 
Dyn.  p.  7),  and  was  suppj*^^; 
originated    the    name  ci  ^^  ^ 
(Massoudi  in  Not.  des  M»^Jf. 
p.  158).     It  was  rfflo  belie«<J '  . 
the  spot  where  the  ark  of  tte  ^7. 
was  buried  during  the  cspti"^!  ' 
Jews  at  Babylon  (Yacut  i»  ^'■•\^. 
»  This  tablet,  which  has  b^^  ' 
for  many  years  almost  unno-  ■*- 
the   British  Museum,  is  ^^^"^ 


have  been  brought  from  Bsp/'  *^^ 

no  anthentic  account  of  ^^^'Z 

of  its  discoTery  has  ^^^ 

For  the  legends  of  A  -;  ^ 


no  authentic  account 
stances 

served. .^^. 

rabi  see  Hist.  Ins.,  No.  XV.,  J*' 
3.  A  mutilated  inscription  ef  A^ 
murahi  was  also  found  !>/ , , 
Fresnel  on  a  tablet  from  ^' 
which  is  now  in  the  coUecticn  s- 
Louvre. 
•  The  Tel  Sifr  tablets  hare  J^ 


,.  i», 
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13.  The  following  table  ezhibits  these  kings  in  their  proposed 
rder  of  succession,  with  the  approximate  dates  of  their  respective 


•••    •••    •••    •• 


■••    •• 


1.  Unikh 

2.  Ilgi  (hiBion)    ... 
8.  Sinti-sbil-khak 
4.  Kadnr-mabnk  (his  Bon) 
6.  Arid-sin  (his  aon)    ... 

6.  Ismi-dagon      

7.  IbU-ana-dnina  (hia  aon) 

8.  Gnrgima  (Mb  son)  ... 

9.  Naram-sin 

10.  Sin-shada 

11.  Bim-Bin 

12.  Znr-sm 
18.  Pnma-puriyaB         

14.  Dnrri-galasa  Qom  Bon)    .. 

15.  Khammurabi 

16.  Samahn-Uana 


••f     ••  • 


...     ... 


.*•     *••     •••     •* 


...     •  •  • 


...     . . 


...     ... 

•••     ... 


•• ' 


... 


.  ••     ••  • 


. • •     ... 


...     ... 


• • •     ... 


...     ... 


...     ... 


.* •     . .  • 


*•  •     •  •  • 


...     ... 


••t     ■•• 


jab.  2800. 


! 


! 


ab.  1976. 

1861. 

ab.  1800. 

ab.  1750. 

ab.  1700. 

ab.  1650. 

ab.  1625. 

ab.  1600. 

ab.  1575. 

ab.  1550. 


In  the  foregoing  sketch,  sixteen  kingpi  have  been  ennmerated, 
rhose  names  have  been  read  with  greater  or  less  certainty.  The 
Qonuments  present  perhaps  ten  other  names,  the  orthogpraphy  of 
rhich  is  too  imperfect,  or  too  difficult  to  admit  of  their  being 
ilionetically  rendered  in  the  present  state  of  onr  knowledge.  To 
hia  fragpnentary  list  then  of  twenty-six  monarchs,  onr  present 
of ormation  is  confined,  although,  as  the  interval  to  be  filled  up  is 
omethiog  more  than  seyen  centuries  (exclusive  of  the  doubtful 
Lrabian  dynasty),  we  can  scarcely  allow  fewer  than  forty  reigns  for 
he  entire  period.^ 

14.  In  the  fragment  of  Berosus,  which  relates  to  this  period  of 
Babylonian  history,  it  must  be  remembered  that  two  separate  dynas- 
ies  are  noticed;  the  first,  which  is  nameless,  comprising  eleven 
rings,  and  the  second,  which  is  called  Chaldiean,  comprising  forty- 
line.  As,  however,  not  a  single  one  of  the  royal  names  given  by 
Berosus  in  either  dynasty  has  been  preserved,^  it  is  impossible  to 


een  pnbliahed,  nor  is  the  eridenoe 
rhioh  thej  contain  of  the  relationship 
f  SamshtuUuna  to  Khammurabi  alto- 
•ether  satisfaotorj. 

7  If  the  nambera  which  have  oome 
.OTfrn  to  na  in  the  Armenian  Eaaebiaa 
0  tboae  of  Beroana  are  to  be  troated, 
re  mnat  belieye  that  be  assigned  to 
he  period  between  b.c.  2234  and  b.c. 
518  no  fewer  than  sixtj  kinga.  Aa, 
lowever,  thia  would  allow  not  qnite 


twelve  yeara  on  an  ayerage  to  eadi 
king'a  reig^,  the  historical  correctness 
of  the  asaigned  number  may  be  qnea- 
tioned. 

'  The  aeyen  namea  of  ChaldaBan 
kinga,  which  Synoellna  (p.  169)  givea 
from  Africanns,  come  probably  from 
Beroana,  for  two  of  them,  Eyechiaa 
and  Chomasbelas,  were  given  by  Poly- 
histor  (Soseb.  Chron.  part  I.  o.  4), 
undoubtedly  from  that  aathor.    But 


I 
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say  whether  he  intended  the  separation  of  the  two  djnastief 
mark  an  ethnic  difference  between  them,  or  merely,  to  indicali 
transfer  of  power-  from  one  Hamite  family  to  another,  sach  is  <! 
tainly  took  place,  in  regard  to  the  Semites,  at  a  later  date,  wl 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Niaereh  to  Babylon. 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions,  the  latter  is  t 
proper  explanation.  All  the  kings,  whose  moniiments  are  foiuid 
ancient  ChaldsBa,  nsed  the  same  language  and  the  same  fonn 
writing ;  they  professed  the  same  religion,  inhabited  the  same  dtt 
and  followed  the  same  traditions ;  temples  built  in  the  earliest  tia 
received  the  veneration  of  saccessive  generations,  and  were  repiir 
and  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs  even  down  to  the  tzof 
the  Semitic  Nabonidns.*  With  this  evidence  of  the  close  ooiffieiM 
between  the  earlier  and  later  kings,  we  are  obliged  either  to  t& 
the  whole  series  exclusively  to  the  great  Chaldaoan  dynasty : 
Berosus,  the  third  in  his  historical  list,  commencing  B.C.  19<^  - 
which  case  it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  the  predecessors,  of  If^ 
dagofij  whose  date  is  little  more  than  a  century  later  (b.c.  1861}: 
else  to  suppose,  which  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  two  dfn^ 
of  Berosus  following  upon  the  (so  called)  Modes,  bothhelong«^* 
the  Hamite  family,  and  were  equally  entitled  to  the  geogrtp**'  | 
epithet  of  ChaldsBan,  from  the  position  of  their  chief  cities  m  '^  i 
plains  of  Southern  ChaldsBa.  | 

15.  K  it  were  now  required  to  construct  an  ethnological  scIb^ 
which  should   be  applicable  to   ancient  Babylonian  historf.  ^  | 
should  reconcile  the  monuments  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  anw^'' 
the  following  would  be  the  most  plausible  arrangement  i 

About  the  year  B.C.  2234  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  Sont^i 
Babylonia,  who  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the  primitive  cotf  j 
both  of  Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia,  may  be  Bnppo***! 
have  first  risen  into  importance.^     Delivered  from  the  yoke  oi 


they  belong  to  the  mythic  dynasty  of 
the  86  kings  and  84,080  years,  and 
their  caneiform  representatives  there- 
fore  must  rather  be  sought  in  the 
Ftotheon. 

'  A  passage  on  the  Cylinder  of  Ka- 
bonidus  disoovered  at  Mugheir  seems 
to  signify  that  he  fonnd  "in  the 
annals  of  Urukh  and  Ilgi  "  a  notice  of 
the  original  building  of  the  temple  of 
the  Moon-god  at  that  place,  which  he 


himself  repaired  and  he8oti&^ 
cording  to  the  ohronolofjical  *" 
here  followed,   the  building  «^ 
temple  must  have  taken /J«** 
IBOO  years  previously.  , 

1  Without  pretending  *»  °| 
these    early    BabyloniaiM  J^ 
original    ethnic     souroet  'y 
reasons    of    acme  ^^***^ 
posing  them  to   have  P*f*!: 
Ethiopia    to   the   T»Uey  »  "* 


Essay  VI. 
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Zoroastrian  Medes,  who  were  of  a  strictly  Turanian,  or  at  any  rate 
of  a  mixed  Scjtho-Arian,  race,  they  raised  a  native  dynasty  to  the 
throne,  instituting  an  empire  of  which  the  capitals  were  at  Mngheir, 
at  Warka,  at  Senkereh,  and  at  Niffer,  and  introducing  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  elemental  worship 
of  the  Magian  Medes.     In  connexion  with  this  planetary  adoration, 


phrates  shortly  before  the  opening 
of  the  higtorio  period : — 

(i.)  The  system  of  writing  whioh  they 
brooji^ht  with  them  has  the  closest 
iffinity  with  that  of  Egypt — ^in  many 
^ases,  indeed,  there  is  an  absolute 
identity  between  the  two  alphabets, 
rhns  the  Egyptians   formed  a  rade 

parallelogram  for  a  house    | |,  and 

?alled  it  4;  while  the  Hamite  Baby, 
lonians  used  almost  the  same  form, 

I.    and   gave    the    character  the 

same  phonetic  power  (in  later  times 
^he  Semites  introduced  the  synonym 
>f  bit,  na,  and  a  third  equivalent,  mal, 
IS  in  modem  Leky  was  brought  in  from 
m  Arian  source) ;  and  numerous  other 
examples  of  this  sort  are  to  be  found. 

(ii.)  In  the  Biblical  genealogies,  Gush 
ind  Mizraim  are  brothers,  while  ^m 
he  former  sprang  Nimrud,  the  eponym 
>t  the  Chaldaean  race  ;  the  names  in> 
leedof  the  other  sons  of  Gush  seem  to 
nark  the  line  of  colonization  along  the 
outhem  and  eastern  shores  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  from  the  Red  Sea 
o  the  month  of  the  Euphrates. 

(iii.)  In  regard  to  the  language  of 
he  primitive  Babylonians,  although  in 
ts  grammatical  structure  it  resembles 
lialects  of  the  Turanian  family,  the 
ocabnlary  israther  Gushite  or  Ethio- 
ian,  belonging  in  fact  to  that  stock 
f  tongues  which  in  the  sequel  were 
verywhere  more  or  less  mixed  up 
rith  the  Semitic  languages,  but  of 
^hich  we  have  probably  the  purest 
lodem  specimens  in  the  Mahra  of 
outhem  Arabia  and  the  Qalla  of 
.byssinia. 

(iy.)  All  the  traditions  of  Babylonia 
nd  Assyria  point  to  a  connexion  in 
ery  early  times  between  Ethiopia, 
outhem  Arabia,  and  the  cities  on  the 

YOIi.  I. 


Lower  Euphrates.  In  the  geographical 
lists  the  names  of  Miruhh  and  Makkan 
(or  VLtpAii  and  Maic^io})  are  thus  some- 
times conjoined  with  those  of  Hur  and 
Akkad.  The  building  of  Hur,  again, 
is  the  earliest  historical  event  of  which 
the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  had  any 
cognizance ;  but  the  inscriptions  seem 
to  refer  to  a  tradition  of  the  primeaval 
leader  by  whom  the  Gushites  were  first 
settled  on  the  Euphrates,  and  one  of 
the  names  of  this  leader  is  connected 
with  Ethiopia  in  a  way  that  can  hardly 
be  accidental.  As  we  observe  in  fact 
with  the  Assyrians  that  their  founder 
Asshur  not  only  furnished  a  name  to 
their  country,  but  was  worshipped  by 
them  as  the  chief  god  of  their  Pan- 
theon, so  we  are  led  to  expect  that  the 
deified  hero  who  was  revered  by  the 
Babylonians  under  the  names  of  Kergal 
and  Nimrud,  and  was  recognized  both 
as  the  Gk)d  of  Hunting  and  the  Gk>d  of 
War,  should  also  have  the  same  name 
as  the  country  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  real  Gushite  name,  then,  of  this 
deity,  still  applied  by  the  Arabs  to 
the  planet  Mars,  with  which  the  Gk)d 
of  War  has  been  always  identified,  is 
Mirikh;  and  this  is  the  exact  vema. 
cular  title  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
country  of  Ethiopia,  corrupted  by  the 
Greeks  into  Mcp^. 

And  (v.)  In  further  proof  of  the  con- 
nexion between  Ethiopia  and  Ghaldssa, 
we  must  remember  the  Oreek  tra- 
ditions both  of  Gephens  and  Memnon, 
which  sometimes  applied  to  Africa, 
and  sometimes  to  the  countries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Euphrates;  and  we  must 
also  consider  the  geographical  names 
of  Gush  and  Phut,  which,  although  of 
African  origin,  are  applied  to  races 
bordering  on  Ghaldaea,  both  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  inscriptions  of 
Darius, 
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wbereof  we  see  the  earliest  traces  in  tbe  temples  of  tbe  ^^  ' 
Mngbeir,  of  the  San  at  Senkereh,  and  o£  Selas  and  Bel&  {ory. 
and  Venus)  at  Niffer  and  Warka,  the  moiremeiits  of  the  stus  ▼ 
be  natnrallj  obserred  and  registered,  astronomical  tables  w«  ~.  • 
formed,  and  a  cbronological  system  fonn<led  tiiereapon,  such  l- 
find  to  baTe  continued  nninterrapted  to   tlxe   dajB  €)i  Calli:^ 
and  Berosns. 

With  regard  to  the  nse  of   letters,  which    Plin  j  connects  ^ 
these  primeval  Babylonian  observations,  so    ^x^eat  is  the  &i^ 
between  the  first  principles  of  the  science,   &s    it   appears  to  - 
been  pnrsned  in  ChaldsBa  and  as  we  can  actually  trace  its  pr  r 
in  Egypt,  that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  Bsal^a  the  original  ir/ 
tion  to  a  period  before  the  Hamite  race  had  broken  up  and  d:'> 
A  system  of  picture-writing,  which  aimed  at  tlie  communicat  ' 
ideas  through  the  rude  representation  of  natnral  objects,  be!. r.r 
as  it  would  seem,  uot  only  to  the  tribes  who  clescen ded  the  ^ 
from  Ethiopia,  but  to  those  also  who,  perhaps,  divei^ging  fro::: : 
same  focus,  passed  eastward  to  the  valley  of  the  Baphrates.    I^  - 
further  development,  too,  of  the   system   which    the    prog^e^i 
society  called  forth,  a  very  similar  gradation  may  be  presuJDt<  ' 
have  been  followed  by  the  two  divisions  of  the  Hamite  race.  '^ 
original  pictures  being  reduced  in  process  of  time  to  character?  * 
the  convenience  of  sculpture,  and  these  characters   being  ass'.ir 
phonetic  values  which  corresponded  with  the  names  of  the  ohy  "- 
represented.     On  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  thus  BomeHjnes  r 
the  hieroglyphs  and  the  equivalent  hieratic  characters  side  by  si^ii*  '^^ 
the  same  inscription ;  and  although  in  Chaldfpa  the  prdiminarr ^•^•^'^ 
has  been  almost  lost,  the  primitive  pictures  being  already  degrs  :^  ^ 
to  letters  in  the  earliest  materiab  that  remain  to  ns,  still  therein  ^^  ''* 
tunately  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  process  of  alpbalieti  -^ 
formation  was  nearly  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  in  Egjpt-^ 

16.  In  one  particular  it  is  true  there  is  a  marked  difPerence  in  ^^^ 
respective  employment  of  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  chara^f^ 
In  the  former  alphabet  each  character  has  but  one  single  ^^^'^ 
while  in  the  latter  the  variety  of  sounds  which  the  same  letter  ^'J 
be  used  to  express  is   quite  perplexing ;   but  this  discreptncT  '- 


'  On  a  fragment  of  a  tablet  reoentl j 
diaoorered  at  Nineveh,  and  now  depo* 
sited  in  tbe  British  Mnsenm,  we  find 
sereral    of   tbe    primitive    forms   of 


natural  objects*  from  which  the  C'"^^' 
form  oharaoters  wero  snbsBqn^^''/ 
elaborated. 


^^^ 
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pbabetic  emplojment  does  not  argue  a  diversity  of  origin  for  the 

^tem  of  writing ;  it  merely  indicates  a  difference  of  ethnological 

assification  in  the  nations  among   whom  the  science  of  writing 

/as  developed.     As  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were 

ssentially  one  nation,  and  used  the  same  vocabulary,  the  objects 

'^hich  the  hieroglyphs  represented  were  each  known  to  the  people 

f  the  country  by  one  single  name,  and  each  hieroglyph  had  thus 

ne  single  phonetic  value :  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  the 

lamite  nation  seems  to  have  been  broken  up  into  a  multitude  of 

Listinct  tribes,  who  spoke  languages  identical  or  nearly  identical  in 

irganization  and  grammatical  structure,  but  varying  to  a  very  great 

extent  in  vocabulary,  and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  as  there 

was  but  one  picture-alphabet  common  to  the  whole  aggregate  of 

tribes,  each  character  had  necessarily  as  many  phonetic  values  as 

there  were  distinct  names  for  the  object  which  it  represented  among 

the  difPerent  sections  of  the  nation.^ 


'  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
results  arising  from  an  analysis  of  the 
Hamite  Cuneiform  alphabet,  is  the 
evidenoe  of  an  Arian  element  in  the 
vocabulary  of  the  very  earliest  period, 
thus  showing  either  that  in  that 
remote  age  there  most  have  been  an 
Arian  laoe  dwelling  on  the  Euphrates 
among  the  Hamite  tribes,  or  that  (as 
I  myself  think  more  probable)  the 
distinction  between  Arian,  Semitic, 
and  Turanian  tongas  had  not  been 
developed  when  picture-writing  was 
first  used  in  ChaldeBa,  but  that  the 
words  then  in  use  passed  indififerently 
at  a  subsequent  period,  and  under 
certain  modifications,  into  the  three 
great  families  among  which  the 
languages  of  the  world  were  divided. 
It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the 
Cnneiform  characters  have  usually 
one  Arian  power — that  is,  one  power 
answering  to  the  Arian  name  of  the 
object    represented.      Compare  pyr, 

icar* 


ft 


a  son,"  via  and  ntr, 


"a  man" 


i^oxh^  (the  primitive  root  being  is  or 
ir,  and  the  v  and  n  being  Hamite  pre- 
f ormatives,  which  wore  adopted  both 
by  Semite  and  Arian  nations  as 
radicals;  as  in  Latin,  tnr,  in«;  Sans. 
wri ;  Aaayr.,  nis,  Ac.) ;  also  mal,  "  a 
house ;  "  raSf  **  a  road,"  Ac.  Ac,  To 
this  it  must  be  added  that  the  Akkckd 


tribe,  who,  although  not,  as  I  believe, 
the  primitive  colonists  of  Babylonia, 
exercised  no  doubt  a  very  great  influ- 
ence  on  the  vernacular  language  of 
the  country,  were  almost  certainly  of 
Turanian  origin  as  distinguished  from 
the  Hamite  or  Cushite  stock.  It 
would  seem  indeed  that  when  the 
Akkad  or  Burbur  first  came  down 
from  Ararat  they  must  have  found 
a  Cushite  population  already  in  pos- 
session of  Babylonia,  vrith  whom  to 
a  certain  extent  they  amalgamated, 
and  that  it  is  this  double  origin  which 
gives  such  a  strange  character  to  the 
early  ethnography  of  the  country.  At 
any  rate,  although  the  great  mass  of 
the  philological  tablets  recovei-ed  from 
the  Boyal  Library  at  Nineveh  are 
mere  bilingual  vocabularies  and  gram- 
mars of  the  languages  respectively 
used  by  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of 
Assyria  and  the  Turanian  Akkad  of 
Babylonia,  there  is  a  not  inconsider- 
able class  of  trilingual  tablets,  the 
third  or  extra  column  being  devoted, 
as  it  would  seem,  to  the  primitive 
Cushite  vocabulary,  which  was  proper 
to  the  country  prior  to  the  Scythio 
immigpration.  The  grammatical  oon* 
struction,  however,  of  the  earliest 
historical  inscriptions  is  Aocadian 
rather  than  Cushite. 
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1 7.  To  the  dynasty  whicli  immediatel  j  sticceeded  the  Medes  d 
Berosas,  and  which  is  represented  prohablj  in  the  Bible  bj  the  nee 
of  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cash  and  grandson  of  TTam,  the  two  earliest 
of  the  monumental  kings,  UruJeh  and  Ilgi^  maj  be  perhaps  assigiied. 
These  kings  at  any  rate  were  the  founders,  as  it  would  seeuL  of 
those  cities  which  in  Genesis  are  said  to  have  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod.  According  to  Berosus  the  chronological  limits  of  ihe 
dynasty  are  from  b.g.  2234  to  1976  ;  and  the  dates  obtained  from  the 
inscriptions  are  in  agreement  with  this  calculation.  At  the  hitter 
date  there  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  a  break  in  the  line,  the 
royal  family  being  dispossessed  by  the  Ghaldaoans  who  seem  to  have 
emigrated  from  Susiana  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  There  is 
no  doubt  considerable  difficulty  in  reconciling  all  the  evidence, 
historical  and  ethnological,  which  relates  to  this  period.  Berosus. 
for  instance,  terms  the  paramount  dynasty  which  began  to  reign  in 
B.C.  1976  '*  ChaldflBan,"  while  the  local  kings,  who  according  to  the 
received  chronology,  would  fall  within  the  period  of  the  dynasty  in 
question,  are  stated  in  Scripture  to  have  been  subordinate  to  Elam, 
this  nation  moreover  being  placed  in  the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  with  Asshur  and  Aram  among  the  children  of  Shem,  while 
the  inscriptions  of  Susa  are  to  all  appearance  Hamite,^  like  the  early 
inscriptions  of  ChaldaBa.  There  was  not  perhaps  in  the  very 
earliest  ages  that  essential  linguistic  difference  between  Hamite 
and  Semitic  nations  which  would  enable  an  inquirer  at  the  present 
day,  from  a  mere  examination  of  their  monumental  records,  to 
determine  positively  to  which  family  certain  races  respectively 
belonged.  Although,  for  example,  the  Hamite  language  of  Babylon, 
in  the  use  of  post-positions  and  particles,  and  pronominal  sul&xes, 
approaches  to  the  character  of  a  Scythic  or  Turanian  rather  than  a 
Semitic  tongue,  yet  a  large  portion  of  its  vocabulary  is  absolutely 
identical  with  that  which  was  afterwards  continued  in  Assyrian, 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  the  cognate  dialects,  and  the  verbal  forma- 
tions, moreover,  in  Hamite  Babylonian  and  in  Semitic  Assyrian 
exhibit  in  many  respects  the  closest  resemblance.     We  must  be 


^  The  ingcriptions  of  Snsa  for  the 
most  part  belong  to  the  8th  ccntmy 
B.C.,  the  king^  named  in  the  legends 
being  contemporary  with  Sennacherib, 
Sargon,  and  their  immediate  prede- 
oeflsors.  There  is,  however,  what 
appears  to  be  a   date   in    the  long 


inscription  of  Butruk'Ifdkhunia  oa 
the  broken  obelisk  at  Sosa — two  tteiA 
of  nunbers  occurring  which  maj  be 
read  as  2455  and  2i65.  If  these  num- 
bers are  really  chronological,  the  eia 
referred  to  will  be  nearly  3200  yean 

B.C. 
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cautions,  therefore,  in  drawing  direct  etlinological  inferences  from 
the  linguistic  indications  of  a  very  early  age.  It  will  be  far  safer, 
at  any  rate  in  these  early  times,  to  follow  the  general  scheme  of 
ethnic  affiliation  which  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
and  to  lay  as  little  stress  as  possible  on  presumed  affinities  or 
diversities  of  language. 

18.  Without  attempting  then  to  determine  whether  the  Elam-* 
ites  of  2000  B.C.,  who  spoke  a  Hamite  dialect  more  nearly  allied  to 
the  Turanian  than  to  the  Semitic  tongues  of  after  ages,  were  really 
the  descendants  of  Elam  the  son  of  Shem,  or  whether  the  Biblical 
genealogy  does  not  rather  refer  to  some  primitive  race  which  had 
inhabited  Susiana  in  the  earliest  posi-diluvian  period,  but  had 
given  way  to  Hamite  colonists  before  the  opening  of  history,  we 
must  be  content  to  know  that  the  original  Hamite  tribes,  who 
wrested  Babylonia  from  the  Median  Scyths  in  the  23rd  century 
B.C.,  were  in  their  turn  superseded  in  power,  after  258  years* 
dominion,  by  immigrants  from  Susiana  of  a  kindred  race  who 
founded  the  great  Chaldcean  empire  of  Berosus. 

19.  Of  these  immigrant  ChaldsBan  Elamites,  Chedor-laomer  may 
Tcry  well  have  been  the  leader,  while  Amraphel  and  Arioch,  the 
native  kings  of  Shinar  and  Ellasar,  who  fought  under  his  banner 
in  the  Syrian  war  as  subordinate  chiefs,  and  Tidal  who  led  a  con- 
tingent of  Median  Scyths  belonging  to  the  old  nomade  population,^ 


'  The  name  which  in  oar  version  of 
Genesis  appears  as  Tidal  is  rendered 
in  the  Septoa^nt  by  ^apyd^t  the 
second  letter  having  been  read  as 
1  rather  than  1,  and  the  p  being 
regarded  as  a  gnttaral.  Now  Thur. 
gal  is  pore  Accadian,  signifying  "  the 
great  Chief,"  and  we  can  hardly 
doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  on  J,  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  represent  the  Akkad 
of  the  inscriptions.  The  real  difficulty 
then  seems  to  be  to  decide  at  what 
X)eriod  the  Akkad  inunigration  into 
Babylonia  took  place;  if  it  was  in 
very  remote  antiquity — and  the  occur* 
rence  of  the  name  of  Accad  in  Grenesis 
among  the  cities  of  Nimrod  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  such  a  supposition— then 
the$^e  Scythio  immigrants  may  veiy 
well  be  held  to  represent  the  Zoroas- 
trian  Medes  of  Berosus,  who  preceded 
the  Chaldseans.  It  is  manifest  indeed 
that  the  Akkad  tribe  must  have  been 


established  in  Babylonia  long  before 
the  age  of  the  two  earliest  monu- 
mental kings  Urukh  and  llgi,  for 
these  monarchs  take  the  title  of 
"king of  Kingi  Akkad"  and  they  use 
moreover  the  Accadian  language  in 
their  inscriptions,  whUe  the  subordi. 
nate  position  of  Tidal  in  the  con- 
federacy under  Chedor-laomer  shows 
that  the  Turanian  nomades  were  at 
that  period  no  longer  the  dominant 
race  in  the  country.  It  is  proposed 
then,  pending  further  research,  to 
identify  the  Medes  who  held  sway  in 
Babylonia  from  B.C.  2458  to  2234  with 
the  Burhur  or  Akkad  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  to  attribute  to  these 
northern  colonists  the  first  civilization 
of  the  country.  They  may  have  found 
picture-writing  already  established 
among  the  primitive  Cushite  inhabit, 
ants,  but  to  the  Accad  immigrants 
from  the  Armenian  mount^ns  must 
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may  bave  been  tbe  local  goyemors  who  had  submitted  to  bis  p'^e- 
when  he  invaded  Cbaldaea.  There  would  be  no  historical  isipaV:^ 
bilitv  then  in  the  Ktidur-mahitk  of  the  inscriptions  being  of  it- 
immediate  family  of  the  Chedor-laomer  of  Scriptnre.  Tbe  bricb  :i 
tbe  former  must  be  considerably  older  than  those  of  Ismi-dago^^^i^- 
the  date  which  is  thus  obtained  is  not  lon^  after  that  ordimrij 
assigned  to  the  Exodus  of  Abraham.  The  title  borne  bj  K^:' >• 
mabuk  of  "  Ruler  of  the  West,"  if  this  be  the  rightful  rendering  c- 
the  words  apda  Martu,  may  have  been  adopted  in  memory  of  b< 
predecessor's  conquest  of  Syria ;  and  although  the  iuTocatioQ  to  t:- 
Moon-god  on  the  bricks  of  Mugheir,  and  the  epithets  applied  Ui  ti: 
temple  of  tbat  divinity,  identify  Kudur-mcLbuk  in  point  of  languid' 
and  religion  with  the  Hamite  monarchs  of  JTitr,  who  both  foUciw:: 
and  preceded  him,  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  Tariation  in  his  le^^-' 
from  the  standard  type  to  indicate  a  break  in  the  series,  sacb  vari- 
tion  pointing  moreover  to  Elymais  as  the  country  from  which  u 
interruption  came.  Pending  further  research,  therefore,  it  "-' 
perhaps  allowable  to  assume  that  in  Kudur-mabiik  we  hare  a  n&: 
descendant  of  the  Elamite  founder  of  tbe  second  Hamite  dynaeij  cf 
Babylon — termed  Chaldsean  by  Berosus ; — and  we  may  venture  t. 
assign  his  date  to  the  close  of  the  20th  century  B.C. 

20.  In  the  age  to  which  we  are  now  brought,  Semitism  as  a  'i> 
tinct  Ethnic  element  seems  to  have  been  first  developed,  the  g^^ 
however  in  its  crude  state  having  existed  long  previously  as  as 
integral  portion  of  Hamitism.  This  age  seems  to  have  been  i&  > 
peculiar  sense  the  active  period  of  Semitic  colonisation.  '^' 
Phoenicians  removing  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  shores  of  ti- 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Hebrew  Patriarch  marching  with  his  hocsi:- 
hold  from  Chaldasa  to  Palestine,  merely  followed  the  direction  '■ 
the  great  tide  of  emigration,  which  was  at  this  time  setting  in  fr>^- 
the  east  westward.  Semitic  tribes  were,  during  the  period  in  q^^^ 
tion,  gradually  displacing  the  old  Cushite  inhabitants  of  the  Aia^'>^' 
peninsula.®  Assyria  was  being  occupied  by  colonists  of  the  sam^ 
Semitic  race  from  Babylonia — ^while  the  ArameBans  were 


no  donht  be  assigned  the  Taranian 
character  of  the  language  which  pre- 
vailed in  Babylonia,  until  gradually 
replaced  by  a  Semitic  dialect  from 
Assyria. 

^  Ethnologers  are  now  agreed  tbat 
in  Arabia  there  have  been  three  dis- 
tinct  phases    of  colonisation — first, 


the  Cushite  oocupationy  reoord^^  -' 
Genesis  x.  7  ;  secondly,  the  settles^' '' 
of  the  Joktanides,  described  in  ver^ 
26-30  of  the  same  chapter;  ^: 
thirdly,  the  entrance  of  the  Ishmv- 
ites,  which  must  have  been  oes-f 
synchronous  with  the  establis^'^ 
of  the  Jews  in  Palestine. 
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he  course  of  the  Eupkrates,  and  forming  settlements  on  the  eastern 
rontier  of  Sjria.^  Even  the  expedition  of  Chedor-laomer  and  his 
onfederate  kings,  although  the  force  was  composed  of  Hamite 
ribes,  partook  probably  in  some  degree  of  the  same  character  of  a 
aigratory  movement,  for  it  is  impossible  to  snppose  that  a  march 
»f  2000  miles  would  have  been  undertaken,  especiallj  in  that  early 
.g'e,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  plunder. 

21.  The  dynasty  which  continued  to  rule  in  the  land  from 
vhence  all  these  lines  of  colonisation  radiated,  is  assigned  by 
3erosus  a  duration  of  458  years,  from  B.C.  1976  to  B.C.  1518;  and 
o  this  period  may  be  assigned  the  entire  list  of  the  kings  who  have 
)een  mentioned  in  these  pages  as  the  successors  of  Kudur^mabuk. 
liittle  is  to  be  learnt  from  the  inscriptions  with  regard  either  to 
.heir  foreign  or  their  domestic  history.  They  assume  in  their  brick 
emends  a  great  variety  of  territorial  titles;  but  the  nomenclature 
>elongs  almost  exclusively  to  Chaldssa  and  Babylonia.  Among  the 
lames  used,  the  most  common  are  Kiprat  arba^  or  the  four  races  (?)^ 
2.  Hur  (Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  or  Mugheir),  3.  Larsa  (Ellasar,  or 
Senkereh).  4.  Huruk  (Erech  or  Warkd),  5.  Kingi  Akkad  (Accad 
)f  Genesis).  6.  Bahil,  or  Babylon;  and  7.  Nipur,  or  the  city  of 
Belus  (the  Greek  Bikfiti^  and  modem  Niffer),  Assyria  is  not  men- 
tioned in  one  single  legend,  nor  are  there  any  names  of  cities  or 
iistricts  which  can  be  supposed  to  belong  to  that  province.  Except 
ndeed  for  the  notice  preserved  on  the  Cylinders  of  Tiglath-Pileser 
[.,  that  the  temple  of  Anu  and  Vul  at  Asshur^  or  KUeh'Shergat,  had 
>een  originally  founded  by  Shamcu-Vul,  son  of  IsmUdagon^  we 
{hould  have  been  without  any  direct  evidence  that  the  Chaldsean 
i:ings  had  ever  extended  their  sway  over  the  country  which  adjoined 
Babylonia  on  the  north.     Such  an  extension  of  power  may  now  be 


7  Wlien  the  AramaBaiui  are  first 
nentioned  in  the  cnneiform  inscrip. 
;ion8,  about  B.C.  1120,  they  are  found 
jo  be  settled  along  the  banks  of  the 
gaphrates,  from  Babylon  to  Carche- 
nish,  aod  this  wonld  appear  to  have 
yeen  their  tme  habitat  thronghont 
:ho  entire  period  of  the  Assyrian 
Bmpire. 

^  The  four  races  which  thns  com- 
prised  the  early  popnlation  of  Baby, 
ionia  were  probably  Hamite,  Turanian, 
^an,  and  Semitic,  and  the  four  kings 
n   Genesis  xiv.    may    thus    perhaps 


represent  the  four  different  nation- 
alities, Chedor.laomer  being  the  king 
of  Susiana  who  first  established  Hamite 
or  Cuahite  royalty  in  Babylonia,  Amra- 
phel  and  Arioch,  as  their  names 
respectively  denote,  being  the  leaders 
of  the  Semites  and  Arians,  and  Tidal 
(or  TurgaV)  being  the  cldef  of  the 
Turanian  Akkad. 

'  This  QhamoB^VvX  may  be  thus 
presumed  to  have  been  a  younger 
brother  of  IhiUanM^dwnat  who  suc- 
ceeded Jsmt-dajjrofi  on  the  throne  of 
Chaldflsa. 


i^Al* 


C'TICTIC'S   Cff  ASFTEIA  -45^ >    *r?:*s»  a"^*^        at 


Mwnziif'L  .    mn  sv  tht  is  our  jii'bhuiu 

hue  c#wtT»4t*c  ii  TETT  inferiar  paBnoc  in  xtif*  jK^irtu 


-      T 


t«rib' 


»-.- 


^tilL  aue  li  tiieir  irmJ  truksiu 

fi2.  Til*-  suttc  cif  SufiiioiE  on  ti>e  opposrif  fromsdcff*  c^f  Ox^i-^* 
hJHf.'  be  ttttTi  inTiC"  iiif  Mxsoimt  in  c{;iiimfi.tiitr  tii^  ^tywcr  of  ti»- 
HiLZLTU-  «L.pirt  cm  tiie  Icfwer  EcpLraaies.      Thei^e*   ^m-c  liavr  r  -- 
KJTt  e'CjwTiyn  erf  l*?r«iQfiu  boiih  on  bricks  and  <Jjkb&.   belrnir'-^ 
♦rt'rit*  of  kji^rs-  vLd,  jfldirm^  from  ihnr  langna^xrfe.  miii^  ^^ 
iii*»o  of  ft  HiLHih*  TBCie.     Tiif  eiiai»rt«er  emploTf^i    in    ii»esp  ^^ 
tir^ne  IS  nimost  the  B&ine  &s  tibe  Hieratic  Cialdssfixi    r^^  '^^^ 
}irifk>,  but    ibe   lungniLge   seems  to  resemble  ih-e^   ^cy^tl^t   .♦' 
Acb«Tiieii:an  trilii-gTiiil  t&blets  rstber  than  the  Babir3oiii»»  J^^ 
C'haldtie.      Perhaj*?,  if  the   Haznite   languages  reaJJjr    €«««   ^ 
Etbjf'piit,   thtT   bifurcated   at  the  month  of    the    ETiphra*«^ 
We*-tem  branch  as  it  passed  throngh  Bahjlonia  mcrgixiir  i^^*^'  '^- 
i«;m,  while  the  Eastern  branch  spread  into  Centzal  ^A.s&   t-ir 
8u»iana,  aiid  became  developed  into  the  Tarions  dialects  (> 
Turauian  familj.     These  Cnshites,  whose  memofj  would  fe^^^ 
have  survived  in  the  Greek  traditions  of  Memnon  And  his  £thi  : 
subjects,  but  who  were  certain! j  independ^it  of  the  moDarrh- 
Cbaldani  Proper,  have  been  passed  oyer  bj  Berosns  as  anwarthv  >  • 
place  in  biK  historical  scheme ;  yet,  if  we  may  jndge  from  the  worfc* 
which  the  citadel  of  Snsa  is  an  example,  or  from  the  extent  of  cotxlT 
over  which  the  Susian  monaments  are  found,*  they  conld  hardh'^''"* 
iM'cn  inferior,  either  in  power  or  civilisation,  to  the  ChaldcftBS  ▼- 
ruled  on  the  Euphrates.^ 


*  Bricks  hove  been  fonnd  at  Kileh- 
Hhrvfjiat,  which  record  the  names  and 
tit  Ion  of  four  of  thcHo  tributary  eatraps. 
The  lejfcndH,  am  mi^rht  be  expected, 
riro  of  the  Hab}lonian  rather  than 
«»f  thi»  AnHyrion  typo,  and  the  titles 
brionff  to  the  more  humble  class  of 
(li^nitioN. 

■  BrickM  brlonj^inff  to  the  Snsian 
<y|m,  niid  bearing  Rcythio  legends, 
Imvn  lM»on  found  amid  the  ruins  of 
liinhWe  (tirar  Jh*hirp)  and  Tauris 
{Str,i/  of  the  Arabs),  and  in  all  prob. 


ability  the  line  of  momids  wbieb  ^'^ 
be  traced  along  the  whole  extent  c-^'^  - 
eastern  shores  of  the  Persian  GvHf  o  ^' 
tain  similar  relics. 

'  It  is  particularly  worthy  of  rfff*"^ 
that  throughout  the  aeriee  of  \e€^^^] 
which  remain  to  as  of  the  kiniir*  *^ 
Eur  and  Akkad^  the  name  of  Chsi^ 
never  once  occurs  in  a  single  instaix^' 
It  would  be  haxardons  to  asmit.  ^^ 
the  strength  of  this  negative  eYidnrr 
that  the  ChaldaBans  had  no  exiftdK^ 
in  the  country  during  the  age  in  quef- 
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On  the  subject  of  the  Arabian  dynasty,  which,  according  to 
Berosas,  succeeded  the  Chaldeeans  on  the  Euphrates,  nothing  certain 
las  been  ascertained  from  the  monuments.  The  names  of  the 
Arabian  kings  given  by  Syncellus,  belong  in  all  probability  to  the 
irst  or  mythic  dynasty  of  Berosus,*  and  cannot  therefore  be  regarded 
IS  determining  the  ethnic  affinity  of  the  line.  If  the  revolution  of 
).c.  1518  was  similar  in  character  to  that  of  B.C.  1976,  and  the  intro- 
luction  of  a  new  dynasty  involved  no  change  either  in  the  seata  of 
j-ovemment,  or  in  the  religion  of  the  state,  or  even  in  the  royal 
itles,  then  it  may  be  conceded  that  some  of  the  names  already 
(numerated  might  belong  to  the  family  in  question ; '  but  if  the 
iransfer  of  power  from  the  hands  of  a  Chaldfean  to  those  of  an 
\.rabian  tribe  was  accompanied,  as  we  should  reasonably  expect, 
3y  the  adoption  of  an  Arabian  dialect  and  an  Arabian  religion,  then 
\e  must  believe  the  third  historical  dynasty  of  Berosus  to  be 
entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  unrepresented  in  the  inscriptions.  The 
)nly  legend  indeed  which  bears  such  marks  of  individuality,  as 
nay  distinguish  it  from  the  general  Chaldsean  series,  and  may  thus 


ion  ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
hey  could  not  hare  been  the  dominant 
■ace  at  the  time,  and  that  Berosns, 
herefore,  in  naming  the  dynasty  Chal- 
ia*an,  must  have  used  that  term  in  a 
^eo^piiphical  rather  than  an  ethnolo. 
peal  sense.  The  name  of  Kaldai  for 
he  ruling  tribes  on  the  lower  Euphra- 
cs,  is  first  met  with  in  the  Ass^Tian 
nscriptions  which  date  from  the  early 
)art  of  the  9th  century  b.c.  In  defer, 
•nee,  however,  to  the  authority  of 
ierosns  (which  is  supported  by  the 
Scriptural  notices  of  "  Ur  of  the  Chal- 
ices "),  the  term  Chalda»n  is  applied 
hroughout  these  notes  to  the  Cushite 
ribo  which  is  supposed  to  have  emi- 
grated from  Susiana  to  the  banks  of 
he  Eaphrates  in  the  20th  century  B.C. 
[Although  the  name  of  Chalda^an  is 
lOver  mentioned  in  the  earlier  inscrip- 
ions,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  was 
^ell  known  to  the  Akkad  or  Armenian 
topulation  of  Babylonia,  being,  in  fact, 
heir  yernaculai*  title  for  the  inhabit- 
nts  of  the  city  of  Hur,  and  simply 
rieaning  "the  Moon  race,"  so  called 
rom  their  special  worship  of  the  moon. 
ihaldi  in  the  Armenian  Pantheon, 
rhich  was  that  of  the  Akkad  prior  to 


their  migration  to  the  south,  was  the 
same  god  as  Hut  in  Hamite,  Sin  in 
Assyrian,  and  Kamar  in  Arabian  my- 
thology ;  and  all  these  names  seem  to 
have  been  indifferently  applied  to  the 
great  southern  capital,  where  the 
Moon-god  was  worshipped  by  the  vari- 
ous races  who  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  Enpolemus, 
indeed,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Eusebius, 
appears  to  have  been  aware  that 
Ksimarina,  Uria,  and  Chaldsea  were 
synonymous  terms,  though  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  lunar  etymology.  Com- 
pare the  passage  in  Cory's  Frag.  p. 
67  . — iy  roKti  rris  Bo^vXwWas,  Kofiaplirn, 
fjy  rivets  Kiyuv  ir6Ki¥  Ovpiriy,  tlytu  Bk 
fitdfpftriytvofJi^vTiy  XaXBaltay  it6\ty.  ic.t.A. 

See  also  Book  vii.  Essay  iii.,  note  on 
§4.— H.C.R.1861.] 

*  Syncellus  gives  these  kings  in  im- 
mediate succession  to  the  seven  primi- 
tive Chaldaeans,  and  they  must  there- 
fore, as  it  would  seem,  be  included  in 
the  86  mythic  kings  of  BeroHUS.  Two 
of  the  Arabian  names,  moreover,  seem 
to  be  simply  Merodach  and  Nebo,  the 
tutelary  gods  respectively  of  Babylon 
and  Borsippa.— See  Cory's  Ancient 
Fragments,  p.  68* 
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say  whether  he  intended  the  separation  of  the  two  djnastiei  t 
mark  an  ethnic  difference  between  them,  or  merely .  to  indiratf  • 
transfer  of  power-  from  one  Hamite  family  to  another,  sach  as  cer- 
tainly  took  place,  in  regard  to  the  Semites,  at  a  later  date,  wli£i 
the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred  from  Nineveh  to  Babjion.    ii 
far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  inscriptions,  the   latter  is  &'- 
proper  explanation.     All  the  kings,  whose  monaments  are  found  21 
ancient  Ghaldsea,  nsed  the  same  language  and  the  same  form  c: 
writing ;  they  professed  the  same  religion,  inhabited  the  same  citie 
and  followed  the  same  traditions ;  temples  built  in  the  earliest  time? 
received  the  veneration  of  successive  generations,  and  were  repairni 
and  adorned  by  a  long  series  of  monarchs  even  down  to  the  time  o' 
the  Semitic  Nabonidus.®     With  this  evidence  of  the  close  coimexioi: 
between  the  earlier  and  later  kings,  we  are  obliged  either  to  re&r 
the   whole   series  exclusively  to  the  great   ChaldBean    dynasty  c* 
Berosus,  the  third  in  his  historical  list,  commencing  B.c.  1976,  ix 
which  case  it  is  difficult  to  find  room  for  the  predecessors,  of  Imu- 
dagon,  whose  date  is  little  more  than  a  century  later  (b.c.  1861) ;  (t 
else  to  suppose,  which  is  far  more  probable,  that  the  two  dynastic 
of  Berosus  following  upon  the  (so  called)  Modes,  both  belonged  fe- 
the  Hamite  family,  and  were  equally  entitled  to  the  geograpbia 
epithet  of  Chaldaean,  from  the  position  of  their  chief  cities  in  t^^ 
plains  of  Southern  GhaldaBa. 

15.  If  it  were  now  required  to  construct  an  ethnological  Bcheat 
which  should  be  applicable  to  ancient  Babylonian  history,  aci 
should  reconcile  the  monuments  with  Greek  and  Hebrew  anthontr. 
the  following  would  be  the  most  plausible  arrangement. 

About  the  year  B.C.  2234  the  Cushite  inhabitants  of  Sonthen 
Babylonia,  who  were  of  a  cognate  race  with  the  primitive  oolonisu 
both  of  Arabia  and  of  the  African  Ethiopia,  may  be  supposed  tc 
have  first  risen  into  importance.^     Delivered  from  the  yoke  of  tike 


they  belong  to  the  mythic  dynasty  of 
the  86  kings  and  34,0S0  years,  and 
their  cnneiform  representatives  there- 
fore mnst  rather  be  sought  in  the 
Pantheon. 

'  A  passage  on  the  Cylinder  of  Na- 
bonidos  discovered  at  ifugheir  seems 
to  signify  that  he  fonnd  "in  the 
annals  of  Urukh  and  Ilgi  "  a  notice  of 
the  original  building  of  the  temple  of 
the  Moon-god  at  that  place,  which  he 


himself  repaired  and  beantiSed.  Ac 
cording  to  the  ohronoln^oal  wAemt 
here  followed,  the  building  of  tk* 
temple  must  have  taken  plaoe  at  ksK 
1500  years  previously. 

^  Without  pretending  to  tzaos  er 
these  early  Babyloniana  to  tkfir 
original  ethnio  souroe,  there  Vf 
reasons  of  some  weight  $or  sap 
posing  them  to  have  paased  bvc 
Ethiopia   to   the   vaUey  of   the  Es 
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ond  the  mountain  barrier  into  Media,  where  thej  held  a  con- 
«  1  «7rable  extent  of  territory,  and  were  known  as  **  the  Arabs  of  the 
'.  :a.Ht ;  '*  bat  there  is  no  eyidence  in  the  inscriptions,  either  direct  or 
A  f«3rentia],  to  show  that  the  Arab  nation  ever  famished  a  line  of 
i.Y'mi^  to  Babylonia,  and  the  nnsnpported  statement  of  Berosas  to 
!  Esm.t  effect  most  therefore  be  Tecciyed  with  cantion. 

.At  the  close  then  of  the  Chaldfean  period,  or  possibly  after  an 

1 1  t^srval  of  Arabian  supremacy ,  the  seat  of  empire  was  transferred 

«  >      Assyria  (ab.  B.C.  1273),  and  the  new  period  commenced,  con- 

*<.- truing  which   it  is  proposed   to  treat   in  a  separate  chapter. — 

^1£.  C.  R.] 


NOTE. 

RESEABCHEfl  07   MB.   OEOBOB   SlirrH  AND  OTHERS  INTO 

EARLY  BABYLONIAN   HISTORY. 

Si  NOB  the  year  1861,  when  the  above  essay  received  Sir  Henry 
ItAwlinson*s  last  toaches,  Babylonian  research  has  been  actively 
prvMecnted  by  a  number  of  eminent  scholars.     Among  these  may  be 
mentioned,  as  peculiarly  distinguished,  M.  Jules  Oppert,  M.  Menant, 
M.  Francois  Lenormant,  and  Mr.  George  Smith.     By  the  labours  of 
tbese  persons,  especially  the  last,  a  large  number  of  entirely  new 
d«>cumenU  has  been  discovered  and  deciphered;  more  than  forty  new 
lutmes  of  kings  or  rulers  belong^g  to  the  time  and  country  have 
lM*<en  added  to  the  previously  existing  list ;  fresh  sites  of  sovereign 
fK)wer  have  revealed  themselves ;  and  the  materials  of  history  have 
in  this  way  accumulated  to  a  surprising  extent.     Unfortunately  this 
increase  of  material  has  been  accompanied  by  increasing  compli- 
cation and  obscurity.     The  chronological  scheme  of  Berosus  has 
appeared  to  the  explorers  less  and  less  trustworthy.     No  continuous 
scheme  of  native  chronology  has  been  discovered.     The  kings  stand 
in  small  groups,  attached  to  this  or  that  locality :  but  the  groups  are 
iAolated;   their  contemporaneity,  though  postulated,  is  unproved; 
and  the  order  of  their  succession  is,  to  a  large  extent,  mere  matter 
of  oonjectore.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  impossible  at 
present  to  arrange  the  dynastic  lists  in  any  determinate  order ;  and 
it  seems  idle  to  assume,  even  provisionally,  any  definite  scheme  of 
chroDuIogy.     When  the  native  records  shall  ha  completed  by  fresh 
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Umss  not  argue  a  diTersitj  of  origin  for  the 

u^rely  indicates  a  difference  of  ethnological 

iiina  among   whom  the  science  of   writing 

inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  were 

and  nsed  the  same  vocabnlarj,  the  objects 

represented  were  each  known  to  the  people 

ningle  name,  and  each  hieroglyph  had  thas 

lue:  bnt  in  the  yalley  of  the  Euphrates  the 

to  have  been  broken  up  into  a  multitude  of 

utke  languages  identical  or  nearly  identical  in 

umatical  stractore,  but  varying  to  a  very  great 

and  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  as  there 

-alphabet  common  to  the  whole  aggregate  of 

r  had  neccasarily  as  many  phonetic  values  as 

arnes  for  the  object  which  it  represented  among 

<  of  the  nation.' 
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tribe,  who,  althoaj^h  not,  a^  I  believe, 
the  primitive  coKmitftM  of  Biiby Ionia, 
exnrcifled  no  duabt  a  very  f^>at  inflo. 
enoe  on  the  vcmacnlar  langtiage  of 
tho  oonntrj,  wore  alrnont  oertainly  of 
Toranian  origin  m  di'<tin(n>i<*hod  from 
the  Hamite  or    Cashitc*    stock.      It 
would  seem    indeed    that  when  the 
Akkad    or    Burbur    firHt   camo  down 
from  Ararat   they  must  have   found 
a  Cnshite  population  already  in  poe- 
eOMion  of  Babylonia,  with   whom  to 
a  certain   extent   they  amalgamated, 
and  that  it  is  this  double  uri^u  which 
gives  such  a  fetran^o  cliarocter  to  the 
eariy  ethnography  of  tho  country.    At 
any  rate,  although  the  gn%at  mass  of 
the  philological  tablets  n*oovored  from 
the   Royal   Library   at   Nineveh    are 
mere  bilingual  vocabularic^s  and  gram* 
mars  of  the   langunifes    rei«|M>ctively 
used  by  the  Somitic   inhabitants  of 
Assyria  and  the  Turanian   Akkad  of 
Babylonia,  there  in  a  not  inomnider. 
able  elaas  of   tnUnj*uU  tablets,   tho 
third  or  extra  ci»lumn  b(Mng  devoted, 
as   it   would   seem,   to   tlte  primitive 
Coshite  vocabulary,  whirh  was  pn>per 
to  the  coonlry   prior  t4i  tho  Hi*ytbio 
immigration.     Tho  grammatical  oon* 
■tmctioo,    however,    of    the    earliest 
historical    inscnptiuos    is 
talhar  than  Coahtto. 
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Erech.     One  of  them,  Ismi-dagon  (who  is  not  to  be  oonfa<^i  * 
the  AflSTrian  governor  of  the  same  name),  made  his  son  f>- 
viceroy  of  Ur.     The  Larsa  kingdom,  which  arose  later  thaa  :L 
Karrak,  had  three  monarchs,  Nur-tml,  Gasin*  •,  and  Sin-^i   \ 
Sin-shada  of  some  writers.  Of  the  northern  Babjlonian  kingii  r.. ' 
most  remarkable  monarch  was   Sargon.     A  cnrions  ]egpc>l  -* 
respect  to  his  birth  has  cansed  some  writers   to   term  hii:  * 
Babylonian  Moses."    He  is  said  to  have  been  when  a  child  hcL 
in  an  ark  npon  the   Euphrates  and  then  abandoned.    A  ^. 
carrier  found    him,    adopted    him,    and    bred    him  up:  ar^ 
course  of   time  he  succeeded  to  the  kingdom.       He  was  a  r 
warrior,  and  extended  his  conquests  from  the  MediterraneaTi  t 
Persian  Gulf,  reducing  to  subjection  the  Syrians,  Elamites,  J^--- 
and  many  other  nations.     He  left  his  power  to  his  son,  Narai- 
who  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps,  completing  bis  btil-  . 
and  engaging  in  further  conquests. 

But  now  a  fresh   change  occurred.      The  kingdom  of  T 
situated  east  of  the  Tigris  in  the  same  latitude  with  Babyleii'^i  - 
during  the  entire  Babylonian  period  maintained  a  separate  ex:^^ 
and  had  at  certain  periods  even  exercised  a  sort  of  sapr«nB<.r 
its  western  neighbours.     About  B.C.   2286,  an  Elamitic  m-. - 
named  Kudur-Nakhunta,  had  successfully  invaded  lower  >:r^ 
tamia,  had  taken  and  plundered  Erech,  and  carried  off  to  hi--  ' 
capital,  Busa,  the  images  of  the  gods,  which  were  regarded  h; 
people  of  Erech  as  among  the  most  precious  of  their  po?st- 
At  a  period  not  much  subsequent,  another  Elamitic  monait^b.  u 
Kudur-Lagamer  (or  Chedor-laomer),  had,  at  the  head  of  a 
federacy  of  Mesopotamian  kings,  invaded  Syria  and  Palest  ir.. 
succeeded  in  imposing  his  yoke  on  the  latter  country,  and  r 
taining  possession  of  it  for  twelve  years.      (See  Gen.  xiv.  1- . 
In  the  time  of  Naram-sin,  a  fresh  and  more  violent  attack  r 
from  the  same  quarter.     Kudur-mabuk,  son  of  Sinti-sbil-khsL  • 
of  Elam,  invaded  Babylonia  in  force,  and  having  conqnen-l  ' 
cities  of  Nipur  and  Eridu,  made  them  over  to  his  son,  JR^^  - 
who  established  himself  as  monarch  over  this  portion  of  Bh1>^ 
Soon  afterwards,  Rim-agu,  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  ft- 1, 
the  kingdom  of  Larsa,  then  governed  by  Sin-idina»   and  I- 
conquered  it,  made  it  thenceforth  the  chief  seat   of    his  p 


<  Tho  Ourguna  of  Sir  H.  BawlixiBon    I       •  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Jrid..nn  I 
(EBsay  vi.  §  7).  |   vi.  §  5). 
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^udnr-mabtik  abont  the  same  time  brought  the  northern  Babj- 
onian  kingdom  under  subjection,  conquering  its  queen,  Ellat-gula, 
vho  had  bj  this  time  succeeded  to  Naram-sin.  Finally,  Kudur- 
nabuk  and  Rim-agu  in  combination  attacked  and  overpowered  the 
dngdom  of  Karrak,  establishing  thereby  the  authority  of  Elam 
>ver  the  whole  of  the  lower  Mesopotamian  region.  Kudur-mabuk 
urther  undertook  an  expedition  into  Syria,  and  having  reduced  it, 
idded  to  his  other  titles  that  of  ''Lord  of   Syria,"  or  ''of  the 

Kudur-mabuk  and  his  son,  Him-agu,  reigned  conjointly  over  the 
ivhole  of  Babylonia  for  the  space  of  about  thirty  years.  They 
*epaired  and  beautified  many  of  the  great  temples,  particularly 
;hose  of  Ur  and  Zerghul,  built  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the 
x)wns,  and  excavated  numerous  canals  to  increase  the  productive- 
icss  of  the  country.  The  cylindrical  seals  of  the  period,  many  of 
vhich  remain,  show  a  high  condition  of  the  arts  of  design  and 
mgraving.  A  bronze  figure  in  the  Louvre,  inscribed  with  the  names 
md  titles  of  the  joint  monarchs,^  is  not  without  merit. 

The  Elamitic  sovereignty  over  Babylonia  was  not,  however,  main- 
:ained  beyond  a  single  generation.  About  thirty  years  after  the 
X)nquest  of  Karrak,  a  fresh  invader,  named  Khamtnurahiy  made  his 
appearance,  and  in  a  short  time  carried  all  before  him.  Kudur- 
nabuk  and  his  son,  unable  to  resist  him,  retreated  into  their  own 
country.  Khammurabi  brought  the  whole  of  Babylonia  under  his 
lominion,  and  having  so  done  fixed  his  capital  at  Babylon,  which  he 
proceeded  to  adorn  with  palaces,  towers,  and  temples.  He  also 
beautified  many  of  the  other  Babylonian  cities  with  temples  and 
>ublic  buildings.     He  continued  the  canalisation  of  Kudur-mabuk,^ 


•  Martu,  "  the  West "  waa  the  name 
pven  to  Syria  hj  the  Babylonians,  as 
;he  most  western  country  of  which 
hey  had  any  knowledge.  The  word 
appears  probably  in  the  name  Mnra. 
•bus,  that  of  a  city  npon  the  Syrian 
x>a8t.     (See  above,  p.  424^  note  '). 

7  This  inscription,  which  is  on  the 
Iress  of  the  figure,  has  been  translated 
)y  Mr.  G.  Smith  in  his  Notes  on  the 
Barly  History  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
ouia,  pp.  19.22.  It  rons  as  follows : — 
*  To  the  Goddess  Lady  of  the  Moan- 
Am,  the  warlike  (?),  the  retnmer,  the 
jonefactress,  daughter  of  the  Moon- 
jrod,  their  lady,  Kudur-mabuk,  lord  of 


Yamutbal  (Elam)  son  of  Sinti-shil. 
khak,  and  Bim-agu,  his  son,  glorious 
ruler  of  Nipur,  nourisher  of  Ur,  king 
of  Larsa,  king  of  Sumir  and  Akkad, 
hare  built  for  their  preservation  Betfi- 
Miurru,  the  sanctuary  of  her  delight ; 
its  summit  have  they  raised  for  her  like 
a  mountain.  May  the  Groddess  Lady  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  they  advance 
towards  old  age,  bestow  on  them  the 
preservation  of  their  vigour,  numerous 
years,  strong  life ;  giving  peace  before 
the  face  of  the  people  in  their  country 
to  their  city,  [may  she  bestow]  on  them 
the  blessing  of  the  Great  Gods  I  " 
'  See  the  work  of  M.  M^nant  en- 
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and  left  memorials  in  varioas  places,  most  of  them  in  the  Tcrar.t 
or  primitiTe  Babylonian  dialect,  bat  one  at  any  rate  in  Terr ;  ' 
Semitic.^     This  inscription  has  been  translated  bj  M.  MeoAot  ii . 
'*  Inscriptions  de  Hammonrabi,"  and   more    recently  bj  Mr.  i 
Talbot  in  the  "  Records  of  the  Past,"^  published  under  the  san.i 
of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Ardueologj. 

Khammnrabi  was  succeeded  bj  his  son,  Samshu^tlttna^  or  Sr  -' 
itihna,^  who  likewise  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  repaired  a  ttr- 
there.  These  kings  are  thought  to  have  been  followed  bj  a  L< 
eight  others,  whose  names  are  found  in  succession  to  theirs  up  : 
bilingual  tablet,  but  of  whose  history  absolntelj  nothing  is  ki)  "- 
The  names  in  question  are  Ammi-dikaga,  Kurrugalxu^  Simm  u-. 
Ulam-hunyas,  Nazi-murudas,  Mili-sihu^  Buma^hurtyas,  and  K^^-- 
With  them  it  is  proposed  to  associate  a  certain  Saga-^alfU'j'^ '' 
rebuilt  a  temple  at  Sippara,  and  a  certain  Barbisihu^  wh^  ? 
engaged  in  war  with  an  early  Assyrian  monarch. 

Shortly  after  this  we  come  to  a  list  of  eight  kings  vrhose  or!*: 
succession  is  certain,  and  whose  reigns  may  be  approximateij  J 
by  means  of  the  Assyrian  records.     The  last  of  them  is  con'f.^ 
by   Tiglathi-Nin,  king  of  Assyria,  whose  subjection   of  B^il 
belongs  certainly  to  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy  K: 
Christ.^     The  names  are  in  several  instances  identical  with  tl 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and  in  others  preser.* : 
same,  or  very  similar,  elements.     Altogether  there  is  perhaps  n>^ 
for  regarding  this  list  as  a  natural  continuation  of  that  just  sr^' 
and  so  for  assig^ning  to  a  single  dynasty  the  entire  catalog- 
twenty  monarchs.      The   dynasty  would  seem  to   be  that  v. 
Berosus  called  Arabian,  whereto  he  assigned  245  years.'*  If  we  s*' 
this  identification  and  consider  the  numbers   of    Berosns  t*' 
authentic,  we  may  allot  to  the  dynasty  the  space  between  B.C.  1 
and  B.C.  1300. 


titled  "  Insoriptions  de  Hammonrabi," 
and  compare  Lenormant,  Hiatoire  An- 
cienne  de  TOrient,  vol.  ii.  p.  SI,  Sa« 
edition. 

*  The  inscription  here  allnded  to  is 
bilingnal,  Turanian  and  Semitic.  All 
the  other  inscriptions  of  Khammn- 
rabi which  have  hitherto  been  dis- 
covered are  Turanian.  The  Semitic 
column  of  this  bilingual  inscription  is 
of  high  importance,  being  earlier  by 


some  centuries  than  any  other  >  ' 
tic  document    that   haa    oome  - 
tons. 

1  Vol.  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

*  As  Mr.  O.  Smith  prefers  b^  ' 
the  name.     See  the  Noted,  p.  14. 

'  See  the  next  Essay,  §  11. 

*  See    Suseb.    ChzY>ii.    Can.  i 
(Syncellus  has   215   in    the   ph^-^' 
246.    Chronograph,  vol.  i.  pp.  i". 
92,  B). 
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The  eight  kings  of  this  list  are  the  following : — Kari'indasj 
lumorburiyas  ILj  Kara-khardas,  Nazi^bugas,  Kurri-gcdzu  IL,  Milt- 
ihu  Il.y  Merodach-Baladany  and  Nazi-mumdas  IL  Of  these  the 
irst,  Kari-indas,  made  a  treaty  of  peace  witli  the  contemporary  king 
f  Assyria,  Assknr-bil-nisi-sn ;  the  second,  Bnma-bnriyas  11.,  made 

similar  treaty  with  Baznr-Asshnr,  Asshur-bil-nisi-sn's  successor, 
nd  further  married  his  granddaughter;  the  third,  Kara-khardas, 
rho  was  the  issue  of  this  marriage,  succeeded  his  father,  but  was 
aurdered  by  his  subjects,  after  a  short  reign,  upon  which  the  throne 
''as  usurped  by  Nazi-bugas.  Hereupon  the  Assyrians  interposed* 
csshur-upallit,  the  father-in-law  of  Kara-khardas,  marched  an  army 
ito  Babylonia,  defeated  and  slew  Nazi-bugas,  became  master  of  the 
Duntiy,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  a  brother  of  Elara-khardas,  by 
ame  Karri-galzu,  the  fifth  king  of  the  series.  This  monarch,  who  is 
illed  "  the  unrivalled  king,"  left  his  crown  to  his  son,  Mili-sihu. 
[ili-sihu  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Merodach-BaJadan ;  and  Mero- 
9x;h-baladan  by  his  son,  Nazi-murudas. 

With  Nazi-murudas  the  early  Babylonian  kingdom  came  to  an 
id.  The  Assyrian  power,  which  had  been  gradually  increasing, 
hile  that  of  Babylon  declined  under  the  Arab  (?)  kings,  found  itself, 
bout  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  B.C.,  strong  enough,  not 
lerely  to  contend  with,  but  to  conquer  Babylon.  Tiglathi-Nin,  the 
m  of  Shalmaneser  I.,  marched  an  army  into  southern  Mesopotamia, 
igaged  the  forces  of  Nazi-murudas  in  a  great  battle  near  the  city 
:  Kar-ishtar-agarsalu,  and  completely  defeated  them.  The  whole 
mntry  submitted  to  him,  and  for  a  time  was  ruled  by  Assyrian 
[ngs,  who  held  their  court  at  Asshur,  Calah,  or  Nineyeh.  Assyria 
3came  the  dominant  power  over  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia ;  and, 
though  after  a  time  Babylonia  so  far  recovered  herself  as  to  have 
ngs  of  her  own,  and  even  once  more  to  engage  in  wars  with 
ssyria,  in  which  she  was  not  always  worsted,  yet  still  the  paramount 
ithority  had  passed  from  the  one  race  to  the  other,  and  for  nearly 
K)  years  (from  B.C.  1300  to  B.C.  625,  or  a  little  later)  the  Assyrians 
the  Upper  Mesopotamian  region  were  the  chief  power  in  Western 
uAj  while  the  Babylonians,  who  had  held  the  first  place  for  a 
onsand  years  or  more,  had  to  be  content  with  a  secondary  position. 
16  ensuing  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  Assyrian 
3narchy.  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  conclude  the  present 
apter  with  a  tabular  view  of  the  early  Babylonian  kingdom, 
cording  to  the  authorities  which  have  been  followed  in  the  above 
etch  of  early  Babylonian  history. 
voi*.  !•  2  a 
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TABLE  OF  BABYLONIAN  KINGS. 


BABLY  BABYLONIAN  DYNA8TIBS. 

TUEAiriA.ir  PiKIOD  : — 

KllfODOK  OF  IZDUBAM. 

Urakh. 

Ummih-iiiTlta.  Ilgi  (his  son). 

JUa-rabi  0^  Bon>  •    •    « 

AM  •  •  (his  sod).  8a-«gvL 
Tassi-giinilMr  (his  sonV 

Agu-kak-Timi  (his  son).  IbU-aga 

Semitic  Pkriod: — 

Kinffdam  qf  JEredL 

Belat-sanst  (queen). 
Sin-gsslt. 

XimQdom  iif  Kturrdk, 

Osmll-ninip. 

Isbi-bsrra.  •    •    • 

Libit-aniinlt. 

Ismi-dagon.  Oongnnn.  Zslm. 

•    •    •    •  Al*  • 


Ml-BS 

IdadQ. 


Nur>Tiil. 

•    •    • 

Ossin. 
Sln-idBna. 


(    Bim-sgo. 


(Atfwl). 
•    •    • 


•  • 


«    • 


nil*  *  mi. 

Elaxitic  Pikiod: — 
Kndnr-mshok. 

Arab  Dtnastt — 
(B.C.  1545  -1300). 

Kingdom  iff  BabjAon 
(re-established). 

Khammanbl. 
Samshn-llnna  (Us 
Ammi-dikaga. 
Kani-galsa  I. 
Slmmaa^iha. 
Ulam-boriTas. 
Nasi-murudaa  L 
MUi-sihu  I. 
Burna-boriyas  L 

Kara-bel. 

•  •    • 

Saga-salUyas. 

•  *    • 

HarU-«iha. 


Karl-lDdas. 

Bama-barlras  11. 

Kara-kharoas  (his  son). 

Nasi-bugas  (osorper). 

Knrri-galsii  II.  (son  of  Bona-biufyras  II). 

]|IU-BlhaI[.(bl8son). 

Meiodach-Baladan  (his  son). 

Vasl-mnnidas  (his  son)»  conquered  by  TigUlhi-Nin. 


Nanm-slB(hto 
Blstignla  (quw) 


■b.  B.C.  l)Mw 
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ESSAY  VII. 

)N  THE  CHBONOLOaY  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  ASSYRIAN 

EMPIRE. 

L.  Chronology  of  the  Empire.    YiewB  of  Ctesias.     2.  Opinion  of  Herodotus. 
3.  Reasons  for  preferring  the  latter.     4.  Eridence  of  the  Assyrian  monn- 
menta.    Probable  oommenoement  of  the  Empire,  aboat  b.c.  1800.    6.  Ptob- 
able  termination  of  the  Empire,  abont  b.c.  610.    6.  An  Assyrian  kingdom 
anterior  to  the  Empire,  from  ab.  B.C.  1850.    7.  Orig^  of  Assyrian  independ- 
ence.    8.  EarUeet  known  kings,  Bel^m/mili-lcapif  Irha-vulf  and  AsBhwr^iddiin* 
akhi.    9.  EarUest  oomtinnoas  series  of  kings,  AMK«r.b»l-n«W-«u,BtMtir.jMfcur, 
Aashwr-upalUt,  Bel-huh,  Pudil,  VuUluah,  and  Shahnaneaer  J.,  the  father  of 
Tiglathi-Nin  I.    10.  Period  which  these  reig^  probably  ooonpied — B.c.  1460 
to  B.C.  1800.     11.    Reign  of  Tiglathi-Nin  J.—his  oanqnest  of  Babylon.     12. 
Second  series  of  eight  oonsecutiye  kingfs,  yis.  BeUhudtur.uzwr,  Nin.paUi.JMrat 
A8shur.day<ui  L,  Mutaggil-Neho,  Aashwr.risMim,  Tiglath-Pileser  L,  JMhwr. 
biUkala,  and  Shamcu^Vul,    Period  occupied  by  the  reigns,  probably  from 
abont  B.C.  1246  to  b.c.  1065.    13.  Reigns  of  BeUkudnkr-tuwr  and  Nin-pala-mtra. 
14.  Reigns  of  Asshwr-dayan  J.  and  MutaggiUNebo.    16.  Reign  of  Asshur-Tis- 
Him.    16.  ReignofTiglath-Pileserl.   17.  Reignof  ^0^t»r.bil.ftaZa.    18.  Reign 
€si  Shamtu-Vul  J.    19.   Break  in  the  line  of  kings — time  of  depression  in 
Assyria.     20.   Third  series  of  ten  consecutive  kings,  via.  Asshur-daye^  Il.f 
Vvl-Vush  n,,  Ttglathi'Nin  II.,  Asshur-igir.pal,  Shalmomeser  IL,  ShamtU'Vul 
II.,    VviLUtsh  HI.,   ShcUmaneser  III.,  Asshur-dayan  III.,  and  Asshur-lush. 
21.  Reigns  of  Auhuir-df^yan  II.  and  Vul-ltuh  II.    Exact  Assyrian  chronology 
commences.    22.  Reign  of  Tiglathi-Nin  IL    23.  Reign  of  Asshnr-isir-pal — 
his  conquests.    24.  His  palace  and  temples.    25.  Reigpa  of  Sbalmaneser  II., 
the  Black  Obelisk  king.    26.  General  view  of  the  state  of  Asia  between  b.c. 
860  and  B.C.  820.    27.  Syrian  campaigns  of  Shalmaneeer  II.    28.  His  palaoe 
at  Calah.     29.  Shanuu-Vfd.     30.  Campaigns  of  Shcmas-Vul,    31.  VuUUuh 
III.  married  to  Semiramis.    32.  Reign  of  Sbalmaneser  III.     33.  Of  Anhwr- 
dayan  III,    34.  Of  AMhur.lush.    35.  General  table  of  the  kings  of  the  upper 
dynasty.    36.  Lower  dynasty  of  Assyria — b.c.745  to  b.c.  610.    37.  Reign  of 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.    88.  Sbalmaneser  IV. — ^his  siege  of  Samaria.    39.  Sargon 
— ^his  extensive  conquests.    40.  His  great  palaoe  at  Khorsabad.    41.  Reign  of 
Sennacherib— his  great  palace  at  Eoyunjik.    42.  His  military  expeditwns. 
43.  Length  of  his  reig^.    44.  Second  expedition  of  Sennacherib  into  Syria — 
miraculous  destruction  of  his  army.    45.  Sennacherib  murdered  by  his  sons. 
46.  Reign  of  Esar.haddon.    47.  His  magnificent  {talaces.     48.  AMthvir-bamL. 
paZ — his  war  with  Tirhakah  and  conquest  of  Egypt.    49.  His  expedition 
against  the  Minni.    50.  His  great  war  with  Elaoi.    61.  His  Arabian  and 
Syrian  expeditions.     62.  His  hunting-palace.      53.  Later  years  of  As«A«r- 
hanupaJ.  54.  Supposed  reign  of  Bel-zakir-iskun.    55.  Reign  of  Aashwr-iinUiU, 
the  Saracusof  Berosus,  and  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greek  writers  (?).    56.  His 
character.    57.  Fall  of  Nineveh.    58.  Chronological  Table  of  the  kings  of  the 
lower  dynasty.    59.  Duration  and  extent  of  the  Empire.    60.  General  nature 
of  the  dominion.    61.  Frequency  of  disorders — remedies.    62.  Assyria  the 
best  specimen  of  a  kingdom-empire.    63.  Peculiar  features  of  the  dominion  : 
(i.)  Religious  character  of  the  wars,      (il)  Incipient  centralisation.      64. 
Character  of  the  civilisation — Literature — ^Art — Manufactures. 
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1.  Thi  ABsyrian  Bmpire,  according  to  CtoBias,  commenced  e  ti 
twenty-seoond  century  before  Christ.      Its  founder,  Kinm,  ^- 
the  great  city  of  Ninereh,  and  extended  his  dominioa  over  ai^  - 
the  whole  of  Western  Asia.    After  his  death,  Semiiamu,lus  vie 
built  Babylon,  and  established  the  Assyrian  dominion  stiH  ^ ' 
widely  than  had  been  done  by  Ninus.     The  descendants  of  >-- 
and  Semiramis  held  the  throne  for  thirty  generations,  whs  - 
Empire  came  to  an  end,  and  Nineveh  was  destroyed  by  the  e : 
bined  armies  of  the  Mede^  and  the  Babylonians.^    The  date  ch  |- 
reyoluidon  was  (taking  B.C.  558  as  the  first  year  of  Gyms)  b.c  ' 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Empire,  which  lasted  190t)  j^*^ 
was  consequently  b.g.  2181. 

2.  Such  were  the  views  of  Gtesias.  Herodotus,  the  oslr  ^' 
classical  authority  upon  the  subject,  differed  from  Gtesias,  on  &x  * 
every  point  in  this  scheme,  very  widely.  According  to  :^- 
Nineveh  was  not  destroyed,  nor  the  Assyrian  power  put  dovs.  - 
about  B.C.  600.*  The  Empire  had  then  lasted,  not  for  thir.' 
centuries,  but  for  between  six  and  seven.*  The  date  of  ^lno^'  ''- 
about  B.c.  1270.*  He  was  quite  unconnected  with  Semiramis,^ 
was  a  Babylonian  queen,  and  lived  not  more  than  two  cecrt' 
before  Gyrus  ^  (ab.  B.C.  750).  Babylonia  preceded  Assyria  v« - 
important  power  in  Western  Asia,^  but  became  a  secondarj  n- 
about  B.C.  1270,  and  only  recovered  independence  about  B.C.  <"' 

8.  It  was  long  ago  observed  by  historical  critics  *  that,  wb-  - 
scheme  of  Herodotus  accorded  weU  with  the  historical  notices' 
tained  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that  of  Gtesias  was  in  ^ 
disagreement  with  them.     More  recently  it  has  been  pointei 
that  there  is  a  remarkable,  though  not  an  entire,  agreement  bef  • 
the  Assyrian  chronology  of  Herodotus  and  the  Babylonian  cj^- 


1  Ctes.  ap.  Diod.  Sio.  ii.  1-81. 

'  See  Clinton's  Faati  Hellenioi,  vol. 
i.  p.  268.  (He  makes  the  date  B.c. 
876,  beoaose  he  takes  b.c.  659  as  the 
first  jear  of  Cyras). 

*  The  text  of  Diodoros,  which  gives 
1860,  mnst  be  corrected  from  Agathias 
ii.  25,  and  STncellns,  p.  859  C. 

^  He  places  the  destmction  late  in 
the  reign  of  Cyazares  (i.  106),  who 
ruled  from  b.c.  688  to  698. 

•Ibid.  i.  95.106  (520  jears  +  0 
years  of  anarchy  +  58  years  (reign  of 
Delooos)  -f  22  years  (reign  of  Fhra- 


ortes)  +  (at  least)  80  y»ff ' 
reig^  of  Cyaxares)  =  625  +  ^J' 
•This  appears  from  Hei^^; 
where  Ninus  is  made  the  ft'- 
Agron,  who  ascends  the  Lydfl^' 
abont  B.C.  1229.     (See  above,  p  *♦ 

7  Herod,  i.  184. 

8  This  follows  from  the  gen«»f 
Agron  (i.  7).  where  KinuBiflioa^* 
the  son  of  Belos. 

» See    particularly     Bcalig^' 
Emend.  Temp.  Not.  sd  FragB^^ 
pp.  89-48. 
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ygy  of  Berofios,^  which  is  fairly  taken  to  be  a  strong  argument  in 
^kvoor  of  our  author,  as  against  his  antagonist.  Finally,  it  has 
een  found,  by  the  study  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions,  that  ihl9 
ie'WB  of  Herodotus  are  in  accordance  with  those  which  the  Assy- 
ians  entertained  of  their  own  history  in  the  time  of  Sennacherib,' 
.T&d  which  are  further  borne  out  to  a  considerable  extent  by  much 
arlier  contemporary  records. 

4}.  The  eyidence  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  is  as  follows. 
Vlule  the  monarchs  claim  generally  for  their  Empire  a  remote 
ntiquity,  and  can  name  kings  of  a  date  long  anterior  to  the 
hirteenth  century  B.C.,  they  admit  that  during  the  earlier  period 
babylonia  stood  side  by  side  with  Assyria,  as  a  separate,  indepen* 
[ent,  or  even  superior  kingdom,^  while  at  a  certain  date  this 
K>sition  was  changed — Babylonia  was  conquered  by  an  Assyrian 
zing — an  Assyrian  dynasty  was  set  up  at  Babylon — and  though 
apremacy  was  not  permanently  maintained,  yet  stiU  Assyria  re* 
[lained  thenceforth  the  superior  power,  always  claiming  and  often 
xercising  authority  over  the  southern  kingdom,  while  this  position 
ras  never  reversed.  The  date  of  this  conquest  is  fixed  by  an 
ascription  of  Sennacherib,  which  places  it  600  years  before  his  own 
ecovery  of  the  city  after  its  revolt  from  his  father — a  recovery 
(rhich  belongs  to  the  year  B.C.  703.  Thus  the  Assyrian  Empibb,  in 
he  full  sense  of  the  word,  commenced,  according  to  Sennacherib, 
a  OP  about  B.C.  1303.*  This  date  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact 
hat  the  line  of  Assyrian  kings,  from  the  time  of  the  conqueror  to 
^nnacherib,  presents  to  us  twenty-three  names,  all  of  them  guaran- 
eed  by  contemporary  or  nearly  contemporary  documents,  whichf 
,t  the  moderate  estimate  of  26  years  to  a  reign,  would  place  a 
period  of  576  years  between  the  conquest  and  Sennacherib's  ac* 
lession,  thus  furnishing  for  the  conquest  itself  the  date  of  B.C.  1280. 


1  Clinton,  F.  H.  i.  p.  280.  The  626 
if  Berosns  are,  however,  parallel  to, 
atber  than  identical  with,  the  520  of 
lerodotoB  (i.  95).  Berosna  speaks  of 
,  dynasty  of  forty-five  kings,  who  ruled 
or  526  years  at  Babylon ;  Herodotus 
f  »  period  of  520  years,  during  which 
Lssyria  ruled  aU  the  snrronnding 
lations. 

s  See  the  anthor^s  Ancient  Honar. 
lilies,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  50,  51,  2nd  edition. 

^  See  the  Synchronons  History  of 
babylonia  and  Assyria  in  the  Eeoorda 


of  the  Past,  yoI.  iii.  pp.  29-82.  It 
mnst  be  remembered  that  this  is  an 
Asaytia/i^  dooument. 

^  The  600  years  of  Sennacherib  is 
evidently  a  round  nmnber.  As,  how* 
ever,  the  Assyrian  kings  possessed,  or 
thought  that  they  possessed,  an  exact 
chronology  for  a  period  much  exceeding 
this  (see  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  i. 
p.  152),  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
round  number  would  have  been  used 
unless  it  approached  nearly  to  the 
exact  date. 
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It  is  snperflaonB  to  remark  how  near  this  latter  number  approaches 
to  the  date  of  B.o.  1270,  which  has  been  obtained  froni  Herodoins, 
or  how  little  either  of  them  differ  from  the  date  f(»r  the  ocmqneii 
which  is  obtainable  from  Berosns.^ 

5.  Thus  mach  with  respect  to  the  commencement  of  the  Aaspsxa 
Empire.  With  regard  to  its  close,  we  maj  note  that  there  is  inoos- 
trovertible  evidence  of  Assyria  having  continaed  to  be  ^e  principsi 
power  in  Western  Asia  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ardjs  in  Lydia  (b.c. 
686-637,  according  to  Herodotus  ®),  and  of  the  acoession  of  pBam- 
metichus  in  Egypt  (b.c.  664:^  according  to  Herodotus  and  Manetho^. 
Soon  after  this  a  time  of  trouble  supervenes.  The  deetmction  of 
Nineveh  is  generally  fixed  by  moderns  either  at  the  year  b.c.  6id, 
the  first  of  Nabopolassar,®  or  at  b.c.  606,  the  last  year  but  one  o£ 
that  monarch.  The  most  recent  researches  are  thought  to  favour 
a  somewhat  late  date.  The  duration  of  the  Emfibe  ia  thus  net 
much  short  of  seven  centuries,  since  it  commenced  about  B.C.  ISO^IV 
and  terminated  probably  about  b.o.  610. 

6.  The  Assyrian  Empire  was  preceded  by  an  Assyrian  kingdom. 
Contemporary  documents  show  us  that  the  ancestors  of  the  monarch 
who  conquered  Babylon,  about  b.c.  1300,  had  sat  upon  the  Assyrian 
throne  for  at  least  five  (perhaps  for  seven)  generations  previously. 
The  first  king  of  this  series  cannot  have  begun  to  reign  much  later 
than  B.C.  1440,  and  may  have  ascended  the  throne  some  20  or  oO 
years  earlier.^  The  Assyrian  monarchy  may  thus  be  traced  upwards 
consecutively  to  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Bat 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  thus  reached  its  com- 
mencement. Isolated  tablets  furnish  us  with  some  fifteen  names  of 
earlier  rulers,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  arrange  in  chronologicdi 
sequence,  but  whose  reigns  are  thought  by  some  to  have  covered  % 


'  BerosuB  made  an  AssTrian  djnastj 
■opersede  bia  Arabian  dynastj  in 
Bi^ylon  626  years  before  the  acoea. 
sion  ot  Pal.  The  Hebrew  reoorda 
ahow  na  that  Pnl'a  reign  immediately 
preceded  that  of  Tiglath.Pileaer  II., 
who  aacended  the  Aaajrrian  throne  in 
B.C.  745.  If  we  allow  Pnl  a  reign  of 
twenty-five  yeara,  we  obtain  aa  Be- 
roena'B  date  for  the  Aaayrian  oonqneet 
of  Babylon  the  year  b.c.  1296. 

*  See  above,  p,  840. 

^  Infra,  roL  it  App.  to  book  11. 
oh.  Tiii.  f  83. 


*  Thja  ia  the  view  of  B.  G.  Niebohr. 
of  Brandia,  cf  ICr.  P.  Smith,  and  of  Stf 
H.  Bawlinaon ;  tiie  date  of  B.&  606  ii 
preferred  by  Heeran,  Clinton,  Mr. 
Grote,  K.  Jnlea  Oppert,  If.  Leaor. 
mant,  and  Mr.  George  Saaith.  of  thp 
Britiah  Hnaenm. 

*  In  linea  of  direct  beraditaiy  aac- 
oeaaion  in  Aaayria  the  aTerage  length 
of  a  reign  ia  from  twenty>^wo  to 
twenty-four  yeara.  Allowing  th» 
former  rate,  we  obtain  fcr  tlw  ac> 
oeaaion  of  Aaahnr-bil-niai-aii  Bjc  1444 ; 
allowing  the  latter,  b.c.  1468L 
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^aoe  of  abont  four  centuries.  In  this  way  the  Assyrian  kingdom 
carried  back  to  abont  b.c.  1850,  and  the  entire  duration  of  the 
onarchy  is  extended  from  seven  to  above  twelve  centuries.^  These 
^tes,  however,  are  veiy  uncertain.  The  names  on  the  isolated 
rblets  may  in  some  cases  be  those  of  viceroys,  who  may  have  held 
ithority  for  but  a  short  term  of  years,  as  are  the  names  of  many 
longs  "  in  the  later  Babylonian  lists.  In  this  case  the  years  would 
3  fewer,  and  would  not  be  rightly  counted  to  the  independent 
lonarohy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  names  may  hereafter  be  supple- 
lented  by  further  discoveries,  and  the  list  of  kings  being  thus 
ilarged,  the  origin  of  the  monarchy  may  have  to  be  thrown  still 
irther  back  into  antiquity. 

7.  Concerning  the  origin  of  Assyrian  independence,  nothing  can 
3  said  to  be  known.  We  seem  to  have  evidence  of  the  inclusion 
:  Assyria  in  the  dominions  of  some  of  the  early  Babylonian  kings  ; 
lit  the  time  when  she  shook  off  this  yoke  and  became  a  free 
>iixitiy  is  quite  uncertain,  and  can  only  be  very  roughly  con- 
(Ctored.  Perhaps  it  is  most  probable  that  during  the  troubles 
^used  by  an  Arabian  conquest  of  Chaldaaa  and  Babylonia,  towards 
le  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  B.C.,  the  Assyrians  found  an  oppor- 
inity  of  throwing  off  their  subjection,  and  establishing  a  separate 
> vereignty.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  clear  that  about 
xe  year  b.c.  1300,  Assyria,  which  had  previously  been  a  compara- 
vely  unimportant  country,  became  one  of  the  leading  states  of  the 
last,  possessing  what  Herodotus  not  improperly  terms  an  Empire,' 
ad  exercising  a  paramount  authority  over  the  various  tribM  upon 
er  borders.  The  seat  of  government  at  this  early  time  appears  to 
ave  been  at  Asshnr,  the  modem  KUeh-Sherghai^  on  the  right  bank 
I  the  Tigris,  sixty  miles  south  of  the  later  capital,  Nineveh.  At 
lis  place  have  been  found  in  most  abundance  bricks  and  fragments 
I  vases  bearing  the  names  and  titles  of  (apparently)  the  earhest 
nown  Assyrian  kings,  as  well  as  bricks  and  pottery  inscribed  with 
le  names  o^  satraps,  who  seem  to  have  ruled  the  country  during 
le  time  of  Babylonian  ascendancy.'  This  too  is  the  city  at 
bich  8hama9''Vviy  the  son  of  IsmudcLgon^  erected  (about  b.o.  1840) 


>  It  may  appear  at  fint  sight  that 
110  view  lenda  Bome  support  to  the 
xronology  of  Gtesias.  Bat  tins  is  not 
j^klly  ao.  It  WM  the  Empirt,  not  the 
ingcloin,  which  Ctesias  made  Ninns 


establish ;  and  his  date  for  the  estab. 
lishment  was  not  B.c.  1850,  bat  B.C. 
2181 — more  than  three  centuries 
earlier.  '  Herod,  i.  95. 

*  Sopra,  Essay  vi.  §  21,  note  K 
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a  temple  to  tbe  goda  Anu  and  Vid;*  bo  that  it  znajr 

babilitj  be  concluded  to  have  been  the  capital   daxin^  the  ^ 

period  of  the  Babylonian  dominion. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  first  kings,  it  is  necessmry  to  diacsid : 
gether  the  fables  of  CtesiaB  and  his  followers.      .Mnbuts*  the 
founder  of  the  empire,  and  his  wife   Semiramis    are    not  t- 
regarded  as  real  historical  personages,  nor  indeed  ; 
Assyrian  tradition  at  all,  but  as  inyentions  of  the   GreA 
The  Babjlonian  historians,  as  we  are  told  by  Abyndezma,*  is?^'* 
altogether  the  existence  of  any  such  monarchs.     The  earliest  ka  '^- 
king  of  Assyria  is  a  certain  BeUsumUi-hapi^  who    is  called  * 
founder  of  the  kingdom  '*  on  a  genealogical  tablet.       Next  to  ^' 
but  at  an  uncertain  interval,  we  may  place  Irhor-vui^  mexitioc?-i  - 
*'  a  former  king  "  by  Tiglath:Pile8er  I.  (ab.  B.C.  1120),  and  tiktawz 
be  very  ancient  by  the  character  of  an  extant  tablet    dated  ir  - 
reign,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  British  MuBeum.     AAez*  Irha-' 
again  at  an  uncertain  interval,  comes  AjBshuT-iddin'^aJJki^  bMso  ts^-- 
tioned  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  as  an  early  monarch.     Tliese  tk> 
reigns   cannot  be  dated  even  conjecturaUy ;  we  can  €3fd3j'  sir 
them  that  they  must  belong  to  a  time  anterior  to  the  middle  of  tl 
fifteenth  century  before  Christ. 

9.  Next  in  succession  to  these  three  isolated  monarchs,  tfce  mi] 
monarchs  of  the  isolated  class  whose  positions  relativelj' 
another  can  be  determined,  we  come  upon  a  list  of  eight 
tive  kings,  ending  with  Tiglathi-Nin,  the  conqueror,  who  estabHsfeec 
the  Empire.     Of  these  eight,  the  last  six  are  shown  by  the  ntona- 
ments  to  be  in  the  order  of  direct  hereditary  succession,  while  tbc" 
first  and  second  of  the  list  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  gi«^ 
father  and  father  of  the  third.    The  names  of  these  eight  monarchy 
as  read  by  Sir  H.  Bawb'nson,  are  ^MAttr-biZ-nm-m,  Bitzw^Atf^-^'- 
Asshur-upallitf  Bel-hi8h,  PtidU^  VuUhuh^  Shahnaneser^  and  Ti^t*»  - 


^  Sapra.  Essay  yi  §  2,  note  \  and 
§  6.  [There  is  no  positive  evidence 
that  the  iBmi-dagon  of  Kileh~8h«rghat 
is  the  same  with  the  lami-dtigon  of 
Mugheir,  bat  there  is  mnch  to  render 
the  identifioation  probable. — ^H.  G.  B.] 

«  The  word  Nin  signified  "  Lord  " 
in  Assyrian,  and  was  the  name  of  one 
of  the  chief  gods  of  the  Fbntheon  (see 
below,  Essay  z.  §  9).  No  real  con- 
nection exists  between  this  name  and 


«$ 


the  Scriptmal  Nimxod. 
a  possible  name  for 
queen  ;  but  the  only  known  Scia:- 
ramis  of  Assyrian  history  ia  the  wif ^  of 
Ynl-losh  m.,  whose  date  eoriespc»te 
fkirly  enough  with  that  of  the  8eai. 
ramis  of  Herodotus.  (Vide  infka,  pi 
471.) 

•  Fr.  11. 

^  Or  BeUkoj^'kapHf  aooGcdiDg  to  Xr. 
G.  Smith. 
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ATm.*    The  fini  three  names  are  famiehed  by  a  tablet  which  gives 
the  sjBohTonoiiB  historj  of  Babylonia  and  A88jri%*  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  they  formed  a  line  of  eaoceesion.     The  first  and  second 
of   the  monarchs  made  treaties  of  peace  with  the  contemporary 
kings  of  Babylon ;  the  third,  Asshnr-npallit,  married  his  daughter 
Mubalidai'Berua  to  Bnma-bnriyas  11.,  of  Babylon,  and  when  Kara- 
khardas,  the  issne  of  this  marriage,  was  mardered  by  his  subjects, 
intenrened  in  Babylonian  affairs,  pat  down  a  certain  Nazi-bagas, 
who  had  made  himself  king,  and  placed  Knrri*galsa  11.,  the  brother 
of  Kara*khardas,  npon  the  throne.^    By  these  acts  Asshnr-npallit 
seems  to  have  gained  to  himself  a  gpneat  repntation.     His  successors 
trace  their  genealogy  up  to  him,  and  there  stop.*    He  is  called 
**  the  powerful  king,  the  king  whose  worship  in  the  temple  is  fixed, 
the  sweeper  away  of  the  forces  of  wide  Subari,  the  remover  of 
boundaries  and  landmarks."    *'  The  protection  and  alliance  of  his 
kingdom  "  is  said  to  haye  "  extended  afar  off  lUce  a  mautUain,**     Of 
his  son,  Bd-lush^  and  his  grandson,  PudU^  less  is  known.    Both, 
however,  appear  to  have  been  warriors.     Bel-lush  is  declared  by  his 
gimndson,  Vul-lush,  to  have  *'  destroyed  the  army  of  the  Kassi  (?) 
and  captured  the  spoil  of  his  enemies ; "  while  Pndil  is  said  by  the 
same  authority  to  have  *'  conquered  the  Turuki  and  Nirhi  to  the 
extremity  of  all  their  land."      VuUluth  claims  for  himself  still 
greater  successes.    He  is  the  **  conqueror  of  the  armies  of  Kassi  (?}, 
Gnti,  Lnlumi,  and  Subari,  the  destroyer  of  all  the  upper  and  the 
lower  foreigners,  the  trampler  upon  their  countries  from  Lnbdi  and 
Rassiqu  to  Zabiddi  and  Nisi,  the  remover  of  boundaries  and  land- 
marks."     Numerous  legends   of  Ynl-lush  have  been    found    at 
Koyunjik,*  on  the  site  of  Nineveh ;  and  it  appears  to  be  certain 
that  he  repaired  at  that  place  the  great  temple  of  Asshnr.    Vul-lush 
WM  succeeded  by  his  son  Shalmaneser  I.,  who  seems  to  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  more  by  building  than  by  conquering.     He  pro- 
bably founded  the  great  city  of  Calah,  whose  remains  still  exist  at 


*TlM   nttdsBgv  ol   Mr.   O.   Smith  |  sod  with  PudiL     (8m  the  IiiMaripiaoii 
<iiff»r  only  ia  the  mbttitoiion  of  nirari      of  VaMuah  on  %  ■tone  tablet,  brooghl 


for  Iim4,  in  the  two  Dftinee  B0Uush 
Aod  r«|.|«j^  and  in  slight  fmhetiee  of 

tpelliim. 

•  BeooHe  ol  the  PMt,  toL  HL  p.  S9. 
'  See  eboTe,  Kote  to  tm^j  vi.  p. 


f  Thie  b  the  oeee  both  with  Ful.tiMA   i 


by  Mr.  O.  Smith  from  Kojunjik,  and 
the  briok  of  Padil,  deecribed  in 
Anoieni  Monarohies,  voL  ii.  p.  56, 
note*.  Snd  edition.) 

*  Chiellj  bj  Mr.  George  Smith  dar- 
ing his  ezploratioas  in  187S  and  1873. 
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i^latlii-Niii  continaed  the  repain  of  the  temple  of  Isbtar  at 
o'veh,  which  had  been  commenced  bj  his  father,  Shaknaneser, 

declarea  that  he  bronght  the  woric  to  completion. 
t2.  Next  in  enccession  to  the  line  of  eight  consecntive  kings 
loH  terminated  with  Tiglathi-Nin  most  be  placed  another  list  of 
amme  length,  whose  position  in  Assyrian  history  is  fixed  in  the 
txo  way,  viz.  by  means  of  a  date  which  is  furnished  by  Sen- 
L^lieribu  This  monarch,  in  an  inscription  which  he  set  up  at 
»vimn,  made  mention  of  a  Tiglath-Pileser  who  occupied  the 
iHyrian  throne  418  years  before  his  own  tenth  year.  Now,  the 
^^yrian  records  furnish  only  two  Tiglath-Pilosers.  One  of  these  is 
o  monarch  of  the  name  who  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  a  prince 
tio  Aacended  the  Assyrian  throne  just  forty  years  before  Scn- 
u'herib,  and  who  cannot  therefore  be  the  prince  intended.  The 
her  is  a  king  of  this  series — a  much  more  ancient  prince,  whom 
it.*re  is  every  reason  to  regard  as  the  person  mentioned  in  the 
avian  record.  Sennacherib*s  notice  would  give  for  his  date 
:K>ut  B.C.  1130-1110.  Assuming  this  to  be  (approximately)  correct, 
[\il  aasig^ning  to  the  other  monarchs  of  the  series  reigns  of  the 
visrage  length,  we  shall  have  for  the  space  covered  by  the  line  in 
luxation,  that  between  B.C.  1245  and  b.c.  1065.  This  calculation,  it 
» ill  be  seen,  leaves  a  short  gap  between  the  two  lists ;  but  it  is  quite 
Huftsible  that  one  or  two  of  the  reigns  nay  have  been  of  unasnal 
i*ngth,  and  that  the  later  series  of  eight  Idngs  may  have  followed 
lirot^tly  upon  the  earlier.  The  eight  kings  of  the  series  are  the 
allowing: — BeUkudur^wtur^  A'in-pa/a-f tro,  ^MAwr-dayan  /.,  Mutag* 
id'Srho^    Aukur'Tis^ilim^    Tiglaih^PiUser    /.,   As$hur''bd'kalaf  and 

13.  Of  these  kings,  the  first,  BeUkudur-mur^  appears  to  have 
appointed  his  son,  Vul^^bi^  to  the  viceroyship  of  Babylon.  Yul^^bi, 
liowever,  after  a  time  rebelled  and  slew  his  father.*  Ninrpala^zira 
Kticceeded  to  the  Assyrian  throne,  and  at  onoe  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Vul^^bi,  in  which  he  was  at  first  unsnccessfuL  The  Baby- 
lonians bad  even  the  audacity  to  invade  Assyria,  and  march  upon 
.Viuthnr,  the  capital,  in  the  hope  of  taking  it.  Here,  however,  they 
were  met  by  Nin-pala-nra,  who  assaulted  their  oamp,  defeated 


*A  Twy  olwcors  patMge  ia  tlie 
STaHirimws  Histofy  is  thoa  aadnr. 
•lugd  bj  Mr.  G.  Smith.     Mr.  flayos's 


{nt«rpr»tattoii  is  different     (Reoorda 
oT  tbe  ftai,  VOL  Ui  p.  Bl). 
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them,  and  drove  tbem  from  the  coxintry.  After  this  Kin- 
is  said  to  have  ''organized  the  conntrj  of  Assyria,**  and  to  fasre 
"  established  the  troops  of  Assyria  in  authority,"  ^  by  which  we  afe 
perhaps  to  understand  some  fresh  arrangement  of  the  ganiaans,  to 
meet  the  danger  of  Babylonian  incursions. 

14.  Of  Asshur-dayan  J.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Nin-pala-nra^  bet 
little  is  known.  We  learn  from  the  "  Synchronous  History  **  thafc 
he  made  a  raid  into  Babylonia^  captured  the  cities  of  Zaba^  Imj^ 
and  Agarsala,  and  returned  to  Assyria  with  an  abundant  booty;**  ^ 
but  beyond  this  nothing  is  recorded  of  him  except  that  be  took 
down  a  certain  temple  at  Asshur  which  had  fallen  into  decay.*  that 
"in  all  his  works  and  deeds  he  placed  his  reliance  on  the  great 
gods,"  and  that  he  "  enjoyed  a  long  and  prosperous  life.'* '  He  wa£ 
succeeded  (about  b.o.  1175)  by  his  son,  MuiaggU-Nebo^  vrhoae  reign 
seems  to  have  been  peaceful.  Like  Shalmaneser  I.,  he  appears 
to  have  erected  a  palace  at  Nineveh  ;^  but  otherwise,  nothing  is  told 
us  of  his  doings. 

15.  Asshur-ria-Uvmy  the  son  of  Mutaggil-Nebo,  who  must  have 
succeeded  his  father  about  B.C.  1155,  was  an  active  and  warlike 
monarch.  He  is  called  in  his  son's  inscription  "the  powerful 
king,  the  subduer  of  rebellious  countries,  he  who  has  reduced  all 
the  accursed."^  His  own  inscriptions  show  that  he  undertook 
expeditions  against  the  Lulumi  and  Guti  of  the  south,  and  against 
numerous  tribes  in  the  Zagros  and  neighbouring  regions  to  the  east 
and  north.*  From  the  "  Synchronous  History  "  we  learn  that  he 
carried  on  an  important  war  with  a  Babylonian  monarch  bearing 
the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  twice  invaded  his  territory.  On 
the  first  occasion  Asshur-ris-ilim  advanced  against  him  in  pexw>n« 
and  defeated  him  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Zagros  r^on.  On  the 
second  he  thought  it  enough  to  send  an  army  against  him  under 
one  of  his  generals.  Success  again  attended  the  Assyrian  anus. 
The  Babylonians  suffered  defeat,  and  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemj 
f  oriy  chariots  and  one  of  their  standards.^ 


•Insoripiion  of  Tiglath-PfleBor  I., 
p.  62. 

1  BeoordB  of  the  Past,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

'Inscription  of  Tiglath-Paeeer  I., 
1.  B.  o. 

«Ibid. 

^  A  black  stone  hnmght  by  Kr.  G. 
Smith  from  Eoynnjik  bears  the  in- 
scription— "  Palace  of  Mntaggil-Nebo, 


ViTig  of  nations,  king  of  Aasyria,  son  0^ 
Asahnr-dayan,  king  of  natjons,  king  of 
Assyria,  son  of  Nin-pal-sixa,  king  of 
nations,  king  of  Assyria." 

•  Inscription  of  Tiglath-POewr  I.. 

p.  60. 

•  See  Mr.  G.  Smithes  Notes  on  the 
Kariy  History  of  Assyria,  p.  8. 

'  Becords  of  the  Ast,  toL  iii.  p  32 
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16.  AflsliTir-ris-ilim  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Tiglaih-Pileser  X, 
he  earliest  monarch  of  whose  wars  and  other  actions  we  possess 
iopious  details,  preserved  to  ns  in  a  contemporary  document  of  con- 
iderable  length  and  of  first-rate  importance.^  This  document  con- 
ains  the  detailed  history  of  the  monarch's  first  fiye  years.*  We 
earn  from  it  that,  during  this  period,  besides  rebuilding  the 
emple,  which  60  years  previously  had  been  taken  down  by  his 
preat-graudfather,  he  extended  his  conquests  over  a  large  part  of 
Jpper  Mesopotamia,  over  Syria,  and  over  the  Median  and  Armenian 
Qountains.  In  the  Upper  Mesopotamian  region,  the  enemy  against 
^hich  he  has  to  contend  is  the  people  called  Nmri,  This  nation 
vas  at  the  time  divided  into  a  vast  number  of  petty  tribes,  each 
inder  its  own  chief,  and  was  conquered  in  detail  by  the  Assyrian 
nonarch.  The  Syrians,  or  Aramaeans,  with  whom  he  contended, 
Iwelt  along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  Tsukha  (the  Shoa  of 
Scripture ^),  which  was  on  the  confines  of  Babylon,  to  Carchemish, 
vhich  was  near  the  site  occupied  in  later  times  by  the  city  of  Mdbog, 
)r  Hierapolis.  The  Armenian  mountains  appear,  as  in  the  later 
nscriptions  of  Sargon,  under  the  name  of  Mttzr  (Misraim),  a  fact 
vhich  may  perhaps  imply  an  early  Egyptian  colonization  of  this 
;ountry.^  Tiglath-Pileser  reduces  all  these  various  districts,  and 
istablishes  his  dominion  from  Babylonia  on  the  south  to  Armenia 
ind  Cappadocia  towards  the  north,  and  from  the  Zagros  mountain- 
:hain  almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.     In  the  later  part 


'  The  following  is  a  tianfllation  of 
;he  genealogical  portion  of  this  im- 
lortant  docnment : — 

**  Tiglath-Pileser,  the  iUnstrions 
>rinoe,  whom  Asshur  and  Hercnles 
lave  exalted  to  the  utmost  wishes  of 
lis  heart,  who  has  pnrsned  after  the 
memies  of  Asshor,  and  has  subjngated 
ill  the  earth. 

"The  son  of  Asshnr.ris-ilim,  the 
powerful  king,  the  snbdner  of  foreign 
sonntries,  he  who  has  rednoed  all  the 
lands  of  the  Magian  (?)  world — 

**  The  grandson  of  MntaggU-Nebo, 
^hom  Asshnr  the  great  lord  aided 
iccording  to  the  wishes  of  his  heart, 
ind  established  in  strength  in  the 
^▼emment  of  Assyria — 

"The  glorious  offspring  of  Asshnr- 
iayan,  who  held  the  sceptre  of  do- 
minion,  and  ruled  over  the  people  of 


Bel,  who  in  all  the  works  of  his  hands 
and  the  deeds  of  his  life  placed  his 
reliance  on  the  great  gods,  and  thus 
obtained  a  prosperous  and  long  life — 

"  The  beloved  son  of  Ninip.pala-sira„ 
the  king  who  first  organized  the 
oountiy  of  Assyria,"  Ac.,  Ao. 

'  Some  fragments  of  another  in- 
scription carry  on  the  annals  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser for  fiye  more  years.  l£a 
wars  during  this  period  are  in  the 
north-west,  about  Carchemish. 

^  Esekiel  xziii.  23.  Compare  also 
the  Shuhite  of  the  Book  of  Job  and 
the  Sohene  of  the  Peutingerian  Tables, 
which  adjoins  on  Babylonia. 

'  The  extension  of  the  power  of 
Egypt  orer  Armenia  and  Assyria  in 
the  time  of  Thothmes  III.  (ab.  b.c. 
1450)  is  maintained  by  most  modem 
Egyptologists. 
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of  his  reig^  Tiglatb-POeaer  made  wsr  upon  Babjionm,  wUik 
now  under  the  role  of  a  certain  Merodack^iddinr-^tkkL  fie  took 
cities  of  Dar-Knrrigalsn,  Sepharvaim,  and  Hnpa  (Opis)  m 
Tigris,  pushed  forward  to  Babjlon,  and  occupied  it.  On  fail 
he  passed  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  captni^  umaj 
of  the  Tsukhi.  Here  howeyer  he  seems  to  hare 
disaster.  Merodach-iddin-akhi  hung  upon  his  r«ai 
retreat,  and  captured  an  important  part  of  his  baggage.  Hip^c 
taken  with  him  to  the  war  certain  images  of  gods,  no  doaa^ 
thinking  that  their  presence  would  secure  him  Tictoiy. 
images  Merodach-iddin-akhi  succeeded  in  canying  off,  inA 
ferring  to  his  own  capital,  Babylon,  where  thej  remained  till  th^ 
capture  of  that  city  by  Sennacherib. 

17.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asskw'hiiimt^ 
This  prince  made  peace  with  Merodach-shapik-ziri,  the  successor  d 
Merodach-iddin-akhi,  and  continued  on  terms  of  friendship  witk 
the  Babylonians  until  the  death  of  his  ally.  When  howen? 
the  Babylonians,  on  Merodach-shapik-ziH*s  decease,  raised  to  tke 
throne  a  man  of  low  origin,  Asshur-bil-kala  changed  fais  attitade. 
Collecting  an  army,  he  invaded  Babylonia,  plundered  a  portioa  c' 
the  countiy,  and  returned  laden  with  spoil  to  Assyria.'  BertNid 
these  facts  nothing  is  known  of  this  monarch,  except  that  he 
dedicated  a  statue  to  Ishtar,  which  is  now  in  the  British  MnseoBL* 

18.  A  brother  of  Asshur-bil-kala,  named  Shamas-VuLy  appean  to 
have  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne.  Of  this  king,  who  terminatti 
the  second  line  of  eight  consecutive  monarchs,  we  only  know  t^ 
he  built  or  repaired  a  temple  at  Nineveh.*  He  reigned  probaUj 
from  about  b.o.  1085  to  b.o.  1065. 

19.  At  the  period  which  we  have  now  reached,  a  break  occois  in 
the  line  of  kings  furnished  by  the  monuments,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible at  present  to  fill  up,'  and  which  appears  to  have  beea  cf 
considerable  duration.  Asshur-dayan  IL^  the  next  king  ^^ose 
reign  we  can  approximately  date  after  that  of  Shamas-Vnl,  did  aol 
ascend  the  throne  tiU  about  B.C.  930  or  985,  a  hundred  and  thirtj 
years  later.    During  this  interval  of  nearly  a  centuiy  and  a  Ul 


'  See  the  Synohronoiui  History 
(BeoordB  of  the  Past,  toI.  iii.  p.  33). 

*  See  the  author's  Ancient  Mon- 
axohiee,  vol.  iL  p.  80,  note  ',  and  p.  94, 
iiote^ 

*  Transactions    of   the    Society   of 


pw    Ul 


Bibl.    AFohaeology,    toL    ii, 
note  K 

*  A  monarch  called  Asshmr-t 
(Asshur-rab-amar  of  Mr.  GL  SaithV, 
who  is  mentioned  bj  Shalmaneeer  ll. 
is  oonjeotozallj  placed  ia  thia  intarvaL 
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A^synan  Instorj  is  an  absolate  blank.  None  of  the  existing  monn- 
cnents  belong  to  the  period.  No  records  of  the  time  have  come 
iown  to  ns.  It  is  evident  that  Assyria  mnst  have  been  during  the 
interval  exceptionaUy  weak,  and  probable  that  she  mnst  have  been 
engaged  in  a  straggle  for  existence  with  some  other  power.  We 
[nay  suspect,  though  we  cannot  prove,  the  power  to  have  been 
Babylon.  It  was  certainly  not  Egypt,  which  between  B.C.  1065  and 
B.C.  935  (the  time  of  the  21st  and  22nd  dynasties)  appears  to  have 
been  unable  to  carry  her  arms  beyond  Palestine,^  and  certainly 
made  no  expeditions  across  the  Euphrates.  It  can  scarcely  have 
been  Elam,  which  disappears  from  history  with  Kudur-mabuk, 
[lot  to  reappear  until  the  reign  of  Sargon.  'Babylon  is  the  only 
aeighbouring  state  which  could  at  this  date  contend  against  Assyria 
with  any  chance  of  success ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  some  indi- 
cations that  the  depression  under  which  Assyria  now  suifered  was 
mused  by  her.®  At  any  rate,  whether  we  can  account  for  it  or  not, 
l;he  fact  remains  that  for  180  years  Assyria  passes  under  a  cloud 
— ^the  very  names  of  her  kings  are  unknown  to  us* — ^the  Ghreat 
State,  which  had  extended  her  sway  from  the  Persian  Oulf  to  the 
Armenian  mountains,  and  from  the  Zagros  range  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, fell  back  into  obscurity;  her  power  sank;  and  it  was  not 
l;ill  the  time  of  Asshur-izir-pal  (b.g.  883 — 858)  that  she  regained 
^he  position  which  she  had  held  under  Tiglath-Pileser,  250  years 
yarUer. 

20.  The  list  of  Assyrian  kings,  which  reappears  in  the  latter 
lalf  of  the  tenth  century,  continues  thenceforward  in  uninterrupted 
mccession  to  the  close  of  the  Empire.^  The  kings,  however,  belong 
TO  at  least  three  dynasties.  Of  these  the  first  extends  from  about 
I.e.  935  to  B.C.  745 ;  it  comprises  ten  monarchs,  of  whom  the 
irst  seven  constitute  beyond  all  doubt  a  line  of  direct  hereditary 
leecent,    while  the  last  three  may  be  reasonably  conjectured  to 


'  The  inTMions  of  Sheehonh- 1,  and 
Serah  (Osorko  II.  ?)  are  the  only 
mown  expeditionB  into  Asia  oondnoted 
>y  Egyptian  kings  during  this  in- 
exvaL 

*  Asshnr-isir-pal  speaks  of  a  Baby- 
onian  king  named  Taihir,  as  having 
aken  territory  from  Assyria  which 
?a8  not  recovered  till  his  own  day 
Ancient  Monarchies,  rol.  ii.  p.  86). 
Vsibir,  who  does  not  appear  in  the 
Jynduronons  History,  must  almost  cer- 


tainly have  belonged  to  this  dark  period. 

*  Asshur.nuun0r  is  assigned  to  the 
period  merely  by  oonjeotnre. 

'  There  is  no  ground  for  M.  Oppert's 
supposition  of  a  gap  between  Asshnr- 
luitL  and  Tigla&.Pileser.  (See  an 
article  by  Dr.  Haigh  in  the  Zeitschrif t 
fOr  Aegyptisohe  Spraofae  of  the  year 
1869»  pp.  117-121.)  It  mnst  be  allowed, 
however,  that  there  is  a  slight  uncer- 
tainty in  the  socoeesion  of  the  names 
towards  the  dose  of  the  empire. 
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form  a  contmuation  of  the  line  for  three 
These  jnonarchB  are  known  as  Asshut'dajfcin  27.,  VuJ  lutr^  H 
TiglathuNin  IL^  Asshur-izir-pal^  Bhalmaneser  JZ,  ShamaM-Y'ml  B 
Vvl'huh  in,y  Shalmaneser  IZJ.,  Asshur-dayan  TTL^  and 

21.  Of  ABshur-daya/n  II,  and    Vul-lush  II.    nofckiiig 
beyond  the  &.ct  that  thej  were  respectiyelj  the  gnrandfaiKfr 
the  father  of  the  second  Tiglaihi-Nin^  and  that  in  their  time  i 
Assyrian    chronology  commences.       The   famous  Aasyriaa 
discovered  and  edited  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  in  1862,'   which  ^ 
the  succession  of  kings  and  eponyms  for  aboye  250  jrears. 


at  the  death  of  Asshnr-dayan  11.  and  accession  of  his  son  Viii4iiah  iz 
the  280th  year  before  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon,  or  B.C.  SIX* 
Henceforth   Assyrian  chronology  is  both  exact   and   contiiEiK>ai 
Vul-lnsh  II.  reigned  twenty-two  years,  from  B.C.  911  to  ».€-  Sfe*- 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tiglathi-Nin  11.^ 

22.  TiglathuNin  IL,  the  son  of  Yul-lush  11.,  and  iMner  d 
Asshur-izir-pal,  appears  to  have  carried  his  arms  into  the 
western  of  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  to  have  set  op  a 
ment  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris  for  the  purpose  of  coi 
rating  his  conquests.^  His  short  reign,  which  lasted  no  more  tl)Aa 
six  years,  from  b.o.  889  to  883,  scarcely  aUowed  of  his  undertakii^ 
any  other  great  enterprise. 

23.  Tiglathi'Nm  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Asshur^iztr^pal^  who 
appears  to  have  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  from  KUeh-SherghMi, 
which  had  been  the  Assyrian  capital  hitherto,  to  Galah,^  the 


*  The  introdnotion  of  a  new  dynasty 
in  Aflsyria  is  generally  marked  by  the 
ooourrenoe  of  new  names,  or  at  any 
rate  of  names  that  haye  not  been  used 
by  the  preceding  dynasty.  Sargon, 
Sennaoberib,  Esar-haddon,  are  entirely 
new  names;  Tiglath-Pileser  is  the 
reviyal  of  a  name  belonging  to  a 
period  fonr  centories  earlier.  Shal- 
maneser  and  Asshnr-dayan  are,  on  the 
contrary,  names  affected  by  this  dy- 
nasty ;  and  Asshnr-lnsh  is  made  np  of 
elements  employed  by  them. 

<  See  the  AtkewBum,  1862,  No.  1812. 

*  This  date  is  obtained  by  accepting 
from  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  b.c.  538 
for  the  first  year  of  Gyros  in  Babylon, 
and  consequently  B.c.  680  for  the 
accession  of  Esar-haddon  (Asaridinns). 
The  date  is  thrown  hack  one  year  on 


account  of  the  practice  of  tbe  lUbf- 
lonians  to  begin  reigns  from  the  Thatk 
following  the  king's  real  accetooB. 

B  An  ignorant  writer  in  tlia 
htirgh  Review  (No.  255,  p.  146) 
denied  the  existence  of  tikis 
Would  he  kindly  explain  how  thr 
name  comes  to  be  inserted  into  ike 
Assyrian  Canon,  and  why  Asehnr-iair- 
pal  in  his  inscriptions  always  oaDs 
Tiglathi-Nin  his  father  ? 

*  Tiglathi-Nin  is  mentioned  with  T5fr> 
lath-Pileser  I.  in  the  annals  of 
isir.pal  on  the  Nimmd  monolith,  1 
the  warlike  ancestors  of  that  tau; 
who  had  carried  their  arms  into  th» 
Armenian  mountains,  and  tbei«  nC  up 
steles  to  commemorate  their 
quests.— [H.  C.  B.] 

'  Calah  was  founded  (as  ahov<e 
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Timrudy  a  position  about  40  miles  further  to  the  north,  near  the 
mction  of  the  greater  Zab  with  the  Tigris,  on  the  opposite  or  left 
ank  of  the  stream.     The  circumstances  which  induced  this  change 
re  unknown ;  but  it  may  probably  have  been  connected  with  the 
xtension  of  the  Empire  towards  Armenia,  rendering  a  movement  of 
be  governmental  centre  in  the  same  direction  expedient.    Certainly 
IsshuT-tzir-pal  was  a  great  conqueror.    In  his  annals,  which  have 
ome  down  to  us  in  a  very  complete  condition,^  it  is  apparent  that 
e  carried  his  arms  far  and  wide  through  Western  Asia,   from 
babylonia  and  Chald»a  on  the  one  side,  to  Syria  and  the  coasts  of 
be  Mediterranean  on  the  other.     It  seems  to  have  been  in  this 
liter  quarter  that  his  most  permanent  and  important  conquests 
rere  effected.  Asshur-izir-pal  styles  himself  *'  the  conqueror  from  the 
pper  passage  of  the  Tigris  to  Lebanon  and  the  Great  Sea,  who  has 
educed  under  his  authority  all  countries  from  the  rising  of  the  sun 
3  the  going  down  thereof.'"     In  his  Syrian  campaign,  which  is 
Dcorded  at  length,  not  only  in  the  general  inscription,  but  also  on 
be  Yotiye  Bull  and  Lion  which  he  set  up  at  Galah  on  his  return 
rom  it,  he  took  tribute  from  the  kings  of  all  the  principal  Phoeni- 
ian  cities,  as  Tyre,  Sidon,  Byblus,  and  Aradus :  among  the  rest, 
robably  from  Eth-baal,   king    of   the    Sidonians,  the  father  of 
ezebel,  wife  of  Ahab.     He  also  received,  while  in  Southern  Syria, 
present  of  rare  animals  from  the  King  of  Egypt. 
24.  Asshur-izir-pal,  the  son  of  Tiglathi-Nin^  is  the  first  of  the 
LBsyrian  kings  of  whose  grandeur  we  are  able  to  judge  by  the 
emains  of  extensive  buildings  and  sculptures  which  have  come 
own  to  us.     He  was  the  founder  of  the  North-West  Palace  at 
rimrud,  which,  next  to  that  of  Sennacherib  at  Koyunjiky  is  the 
Tandest  and  most  magnificent  of  all  the  Assyrian  edifices.    A  lai*ge 
ortion  of  the  sculptures  now  in  the  British  Museum  are  from  this 
nilding.     It  was  a  structure  nearly  square,   about  360  feet  in 
jngth,  and  300  in  breadth,^  standing  on  a  raised  platform,  over- 
>oking  the  Tigris,  with  a  grand  facade  to  the  north  fronting  the 
3wn,  and  another  to  the  west  commanding  the  river.     It  was  built 


loned,  p.  457,)  by  a  certain  Shalman- 
ser,  probably  the  last  king  but  one  of 
be  early  Kileh-Sherghat  seriee ;  bnt  it 
9exn8  to  haye  been  a  mere  second-rate 
ity  an  til  the  reign  of  Asshnr-izir-pal. 
"See  the   British  Hnaenm  Series, 


*  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
ch.  xri.  p.  361. 

^  See  the  plan  of  Mr.  Layard  (Nine- 
veh and  Babylon,  opp.  p.  656).  The 
palace  of  Sennacherib  at  Koynnjik 
seems  to  have  been  a  sqnare  of  nearly 


lates  17  to  26.  I  600  feet.     (Ibid.,  pbkn  facing  p.  67.) 
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of  hewn  stoiie,  and  consisted  of  a  single  central  hafi,  more ihi\'- 
feet  long  by  90  wide,  probablj  op^i  to  the  sky,  roxuid  wldeli  ?. 
gproaped  a  number  of  ceiled  chambers,  some  larger  and  ^: 
smaller,  generally  communicating  with  one  another.  The  cti* 
were  of  cedar,  brought  apparently  from  Mount  Lebanon;'  ^^' 
were  panelled  to  a  certain  distance  from  the  floor  bj  ^'^ 
alabaster,  ornamented  thronghont  with  bas-reliefs,  above  wbicli  : 
were  coated  with  plaster.  The  smaller  chambers  were  freqi^'^ 
dark ;  the  larger  ones  were  lighted  either  by  openings  in  ther 
or  by  apertures  in  the  npper  part  of  the  waU  near  the  ceQiiig  T 
floors  were  payed  with  slabs  of  stone,  often  coyered  with  is^r 
tions.  A  close  analogy  has  been  pointed  out  between  this ' 
of  building  and  the  great  edifices  of  the  Jews,  as  deecnW: 
Scripture  '  and  by  Josephus,*  the  Jewish  kings  having  in  i 
ability  borrowed  their  architecture  from  Assyria.  The  dimeii^ 
however  of  the  palace  of  Solomon  fell  far  short  of  i^ose  ^ 
great  Assyrian  monarchs.* 

Besides  his  peJace  at  Calah,  Asshur-izir-pal  built  temples  t^^ 
Asshur  and  Merodach,  which  stood  upon  the  same  platform,  ^. 
ing  the  wall  of  the  city.  He  also  built  at  least  one  teup 
Nineveh  itself,  which  however  was  not  yet  the  chief  metroic ' 
city.  This  temple  was  dedicated  to  Beltis,  a  deity  woisb : 
both  in  Nineveh  and  Babylon.^ 

25.  Asshur-izir-pal  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  8kalmanc*c 
the  great  monarch  whose  deeds  are  recorded  on  the  black  obe^^" 
the  British  MuseunL     This  prince,  who  reigned  above  thn^ 
years,  was  engaged  either  personally  or  by  a  favourite  ges^e^^ 
a  perpetual  series  of  expeditions,  of  which  a  brief  account  'n  -■ 


*  Layard,  p.  866.  The  wood  die- 
covered  in  this  palace  was  almost  all 
cedar.     (Ibid.  p.  857.) 

^  See  1  Kings,  chs.  vi  and  vii. ;  and 
2  Chron.  oh.  iii. 

^  Joseph.  Ant.  Jnd.  viii.  2.  Compare 
Ferguson's  Palaces  of  Nineveh,  p. 
229,  and  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, pp.  644.649. 

B  The  palaoe  of  Solomon  was  150 
feet  long  and  75  feet  broad,  thns 
covering  a  space  little  more  than 
one-tenth  of  that  covered  hj  the 
palace  of  Asshnr-izir-pal,  and  not  one- 
thirtieth  of  that  covered  bj  the  vast 
building  of  Sennacherib.    Its  height 


was  46  feet,  which  perbspa  ih>^^ 
rian  palaces  did  not  greatly  «s^ 

«  The  inscription  also  on  tt^  *  j 
obeUsk  in  the  British  U^'^  ^ 
torical  Inscriptions,  FL  28)  ^■: 
belong  to  ABshnr-udr-psl  *^\ 
memorates  both  his  hnntii^  - ' 
in   Syria  and    the  ext«»s^*  J  | 
which  he  executed  at  As^^^' 
Sherghat, 

'  Called  i>ayan.aM^iir  bymt^"  ' 
form  scholars,  bnt  DUmi-ii^'^' 
Hincks.      See  his  translati^''    ! 
Nimrad  Obelisk  in  the  I^ ' 
versity    Magazine  for  October 
pp.  422,  425,  and  426. 
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ipon  the  obelisk,  the  detaila  being  apparentlj  reserved  for  the 
iolossal  bnlls,  which  seem  to  have  been  the  nsnal  dedication  after 
.  victory.  These  expeditions  do  not  fall  into  any  regnlar  order, 
Lor  do  they  seem  to  result  in  actual  conquest.  They  are  repeatedly 
a  the  same  countries,  and  terminate  either  in  the  submission  of  the 
donarch,  or  in  his  deposition,  and  the  establishment  in  his  place  of 
.  more  obsequious  ruler.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  them  is 
heir  extent.  At  one  time  they  are  in  Ghaldsea,  on  the  very  borders 
f  the  Southern  Ocean ;  at  another  in  Eastern  Armenia  and  the 
icinity  of  the  Caspian ;  frequently  they  are  in  Syria,  and  touch 
he  confines  of  Palestine ;  occasionally  they  are  in  Cappadocia,  in 
he  country  of  the  Tuplai  (Tibareni).  Armenia,  Azerbijan,  great 
ortions  of  Media  Magna,  the  line  of  Zagros,  Babylonia,  Chaldcaa, 
lesopotamia,  Syria,  Phoenicia,  the  chain  of  Amanus  and  the 
ountry  beyond  it  to  the  north  and  the  north-west,  are  invaded  by 
he  Assyrian  armies,  which  exceed  upon  occasions  100,000  fighting 
3.en.  Everywhere  tribute  is  enforced,  and  in  most  places  images 
£  the  king  are  set  up  as  a  sign  of  his  possessing  the  supremacy. 
7he  Assyrian  successes  are  throughout  attributed,  after  the  favour 
£  Asshur  and  Merodach,  to  their  archers. 

26.  The  picture  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  of  the  general  con- 
[ition  of  Western  Asia  at  this  period  (b.g.  860—820)  is  perhaps  the 
a.ost  interesting  feature  of  all  which  they  present  to  us.  At  the 
xtreme  west  appear  the  Phoenician  cities,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus, 
rom  which  Shalmaneser  takes  tribute  in  his  21st  year.  Adjoining 
pon  them  are  the  kingdoms  of  Hamath "  and  Damascus,  the  latter 
,t  first  under  Benhadad,'  and  then  under  Hazsael ;  the  former  under 


*  The  importance  of  Hamath  at  this 
arly  period  is  strongly  marked  in 
criptnre,  first,  by  the  frequent  nse  of 
he  expression,  "the  entering  in  of 
[amath  "  (Josh.  xiii.  6 ;  Jndges  iii.  8  ; 

Kings  viii.  65,  Ac),  for  the  district 
orth  of  the  Holy  Land ;  secondly,  by 
'hat  is  related  of  the  dealings  of 
(avid  with  Toi  (2  Sam.  yiii.  9,   10 ; 

Chron.  xviii.  9,  10)  ;  and  thirdly,  by 
tie  manner  in  which  the  Assyrian 
QToy,  Rabshakeh,  speaks  of  it  (2  Kings 
Tiii.  S'i,  xiz.  IS).  It  was  conquered 
y  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  8,  4),  be- 
ime  independent  probably  under  Jero- 
oam  the  Firsts  and  was  again  reduced 


by  Jeroboam  the  Second  (2  Kings  xiv. 
28).  Hamath  at  this  time  was  the 
capital  of  Coele-Syria,  and  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Hamah, 

'  This  king  was  recognized  inde- 
pendently both  by  Dr.  Hincks  and  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson.  The  name  is  read  by 
the  former  authority  as  Ben^idri.  The 
Septuagint,  it  must  be  remembered, 
substitutes  'Tths  "AScp  for  Ben-hadad 
(1  Kings  xz.  1,  Ac, ),  and  the  d  and  r, 
from  their  similarity,  are  constantly 
liable  to  be  confounded  in  Hebrew,  as 
they  are  in  the  name  Hadadezer,  or 
Hadarezer.  (Comp.  2  Sam.  yiii.  8*12, 
with  1  Chron.  xviii.  3-10.) 
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a  king  named  Sakhnlena.      These  kingdoma  are  cloeelj  kige^ 
together ;  and  united  in  the  same  alliance  are  tiheir  neighboois.  ^ 
KhaUty  or  Hittites,  who  form  a  great  oonf edezvcy  mled  by  a  omsb; 
of   petty  chiefs,^  and   extend  continnonslj  from    the   borden  >' 
Damascus  to  the  Euphrates  at  Btr,  or  Btreh-jtk.  The  strength  of  ^ 
Hittites,  Hamathites,  and  Syrians  of  Damascus,  is  in  their  cbarios 
They  are  sometimes  assisted  by  the  "  kings  of  the  sea-coast,'*  vi 
are  probably  the  Phoenician  princes.     The  valley  of  the  Orosui 
from  a  Httle  north  of  Hamath  to  the  g^reat  bend  which  the  rre 
makes  towards  the  west,  and  the  country  eastw^ard  as  far  as  u:-. 
mountains  which  separate  the  tributaries  of  that  stream  from  tb?^ 
of  the  Euphrates,  are  in  possession  of  the  Patena,  a  tribe  of  Hio:-^ 
whose  name  connects  them  with  the  Padan^Ajnan.  of  Scripture,  i^ 
the  BatanadA  of  the  Greek  writers.      This  people  ia  permaxKctj 
subject  to  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrians  hare  access  through  tbc 
territories  to   the  countries  of    their  neighbours.       £ast  of  tk 
Euphrates,  in  the  country  between  Bir  and  Diarbekr,  are  the  3  *'" 
or  Nayarif  adjoining  upon  the  Armenians,  who  reach  from  abcct 
Diarbekr  to  the  basin  of    Lake  Urumiyeh^  which    belongs  to  tbe 
Mannai  (who  are  the  Minni  of  Scripture).'     Southward  along  th: 
line  of  Zagros  are,  first,  KharkKar^  about  Lake  Van ;  next  ffupuf^  *> 
reaching  south  to  Holwan  and  the  Ghttes  of  Zagros  ;  and  then  tb** 
country  of  the  Tsimri^^  reaching  as  far  as  Susiana,  east  of  which  dw^ 
the  Medes  and  (perhaps)  the  Persians.'    Below  Assyria  is  BabTlonO' 
the  more  northern  portion  of  which  is  the  county  of  the  Acct^ 


^  See  Dr.  Hincks's  article  in  the 
Dvhlin  TJniv.  Mag.  p.  422,  note. 
Twelve  kings  of  the  sonthem  Hittitoa 
are  mentioned  in  seyeral  places.  CcHn- 
pare  the  expressions  in  Scripture,  "  for 
aXl  the  kings  of  the  Hittites  did  they 
bring  chariots  ont"  (1  Kings  x.  29), 
"  the  king  of  Israel  has  hired  against 
us  the  kings  of  the  Hittites,"  Ac. 

'  Compare  2  Sam.  x.  18 ;  1  Kings  x. 
29,  XX.  1,  Ac. 

>  See  Jer.  11  27 :  *'  Gall  together 
against  her  (Babylon)  the  kingdoms  of 
Ararat,  Minni,  and  Ashkenas." 

^  This  name  has  been  hitherto  read 
as  Namri,  but  the  reading  of  Ttimri 
is  to  be  preferred.  Compare  Jer.  xxy. 
25,  where  the  kings  of  Zimri  are 
associated  with  the  kings  of    Elam 


and  the  kings  of    the    JCedflft-'.^ 
0.  R.] 

»  The  first  ^pearanoe  of  the  !!<«* 
in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  is  <■  ^ 
24th  year  of  Shalmaneeer  H.  ^^^^ 
B.C.  836.    Their  exact  locality  <»»»* 
be  fixed,  bat  they  dearly  dweU  c^  '^ 
the  TsimH  who  inhabit  the  Koi^^ 
mountains.     It  is  nnoertain  wfa«t^ 
the  Bartsu  or  Parten  are  the  Ttrst"' 
From  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  to  ^ 
of  Pul  they  seem  to  occupy  •*^* 
eastern    Axmema,    where    they   ^ 
under  a  number  of  chiefs,  as  ib**^  ** 
twenty-seven  bringing  tribute  to  ^ 
Assyrian  monarch  on  one  oocasioB-  ** 
the  reign  of  Sennacherib  they  •PP^' 
as  Parts  Uf  in  the  position  in  wfaicb** 
should  expect  to  find  PernaBs. 
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bile  the  more  southern,  reaching  to  the  coast,  is  Chaldaaa — ^the  land 
F  the  KcUdai,  Above  Babylonia^  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates, 
re  the  Ttttkhiy  perhaps  the  Shnhites  of  Scriptore.^  Finally,  in 
!appadocia,  above 'the  northern  Hittites,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
re  the  Tuplaiy  or  Tibareni,  a  weak  people  under  a  multitude  of 
hiefs,^  who  readily  pay  tribute  to  the  conqueror. 

27.  The  most  interesting  of  the  campaigns  of  Shalmaneser  are  those 
rhich  in  his  6th,  11th,  14th,  and  18th  years  he  conducted  against 
be  countries  bordering  on  Palestine.  In  the  first  three  of  these  his 
hief  adversary  was  Benhadad  of  Damascus,  the  prince  whose  wars 
irith  Ahab  and  Jehoram,  and  whose  murder  by  Hazael,  are  related 
t  length  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.®  Benhadad,  who 
ad  strengthened  himself  by  a  close  league  with  the  Hamathites, 
littites,  Israelites,*  and  PhoBuicians,  was  defeated  in  three  gpreat 
lattles  by  the  AssyriaA  monarch,  and  lost  in  one  of  them  above 
!0,000  men.  This  ill  success  appears  to  have  broken  up  the  league, 
nd  when  Hazael,  soon  after  his  accession,  was  attacked  in  his  turn, 
irobably  about  the  year  b.g.  847  or  846,  he  was  left  to  his  own 
esources,  and  had  to  take  refuge  in  Anti-Libanus,  where  Shal- 
naneser  engaged  and  defeated  him,  killing  (according  to  his  own 
x;count)  16,000  of  his  fighting  men,  and  capturing  more  than  1100 
;hariote.  It  was  probably  at  this  time,  or  perhaps  three  years 
ater,  when  the  conqueror  once  more  entered  Syria  and  forced 
lazael  to  supply  his  troops  with  provisions,  that  the  Israelites  were 
or  the  first  time  compelled  to  make  an  act  of  submission,  and 
kdmit  the  suzerainty  of  the  Assyrians.  One  of  five  epigraphs 
)n  the  black  obelisk  records  the  laribute  which  Yahua  the  son  of 
Oiimr» — t.e.  Jehu,  the  son  of  Omri' — ^brought  to  the  king  who 


*  Job  ii.  11,  fto.  See  page  461,  note  \ 
'  As  many  as  twenty-four  kings  of 

he  Ttvplai  are  mentioned  (Hincks,  p. 
b24). 

s  1  Kings  xz.  1.34,  zzii.  29^; 
S  Kings  vi.  yii.  and  viii. 

*  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  sent  or 
jronght  to  the  aid  of  Benhadad,  in 
lis  first  campaign  against  Shalmaneser, 
k  force  of  10,000  men  and  2000 
chariots.  (See  Ancient  Monarchies, 
rol.  ii.p.  103,  note^  2nd  edition.) 

'  Dr.  Hincks  says  :  ''This  title  (son 
)f  Omri)  is  equivalent  to  King  of 
Samaria,  the  city  which  Omri  built. 


and  which  was  known  to  the  Assyrians 
as  Beth-Omri."  (Nimrad  ObeUsk,  p. 
426).  Bnt  is  it  not  rather  a  claim — 
possibly  not  altogether  false — to  actual 
descent  from  Oinri,  and  another  in- 
stance of  the  anxiety  of  usurpers  in 
the  East  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  dynasty  which  they  in  reality  dis- 
possess ?  (See  note '  on  book  i  ch. 
108.)  John,  we  know,  was  really 
the  son  of  Jehoehaphat,  and  grand- 
son of  Nimshi  (2  Kings  iz.  2  and  14). 
Bnt  he  may  have  been  im  the  nuiiKn'M 
side  descended  from  Omri,  or  he 
may   merely  have  claimed  the  coii# 
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set  it  up,  oonsiBtiiig  almost  entirely  of  gold  and  sflrer,  sod  &r.  - 
manufactnred  from  gold.     It  was  perhaps  this  met  of  siibm^' ' 
which  provoked  the  fierce  attack  of  Hazael  iLpon  tbe  king^'^ 
Israel  in  the  reign  of  Jehu,  when    he  **  smote   tJiem  in  ^L  tir: 
coasts,"  and  deprived  them  of  the  entire    csoimtry  east  of  J'"— 
the  ancient  possession  of  the  tribes  of  Beaben,  Gmd,  and  Jixn^^^ 
as  far  as  "  Aroer  by  the  river  Amon,"  *  whi€2li  flows  into  tht  i*:--- 
Sea. 


iTr«-«J*  1- 


28.  Shalmaneser  dwelt  indifferently  at  Calah  and  at  Ninere: 


t.'C- 


greatly  embellished  the  former  of  these  cities.  He  was  the  hz:--' 
of  the  central  palace  at  that  place,  which  has  fnmished  ns  *"-*  • 
few  interesting  specimens  of  Assyrian  art.  IAk:e  his  fath'-r.  - 
appears  to  have  bronght  timber,  probably  cedar,  from  the  foref^ 
Syria ;  and  sometimes  even  to  have  nndertak^en  expeditwcs  -  - 
that  special  purpose.     He  reigned  from  B.c.  858  to  B.C.  823. 

29.  Shalmaneser  11.  was   succeeded   by  his     son,    Shama^ 
whose  annals,  like  his  father's,  have  in  part  come  down  to  us  n^^.- 
an  obelisk,  set  up  by  him  to  commemorate  his  exploifc^  «^  ^*  -- 
which  seems  to  have  been  still  the  Assyrian  capital.     We  l<jam  n^  - 
this  document,*  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Shalmaneser,  J*''^ 
dayany  his  eldest  son,  had  raised  a  revolt  against  his  anth^r.^ 
which  was  with  difficulty  put  down  by  Shamas-Vul^  the  jons^^y 
brother.      Twenty-seven  strong  places,  including  Asskur^  the  ^^  • 
metropolis,  Amida  (the  modem  Diarbekr),  Telapni^  which  was  ce^. 
Orfa,  and  the  famous  city  of  Arbela — ^here  first  conunemoTsted— 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  pretender.     A  bloody  struggle  followeti. 
resulting  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  by  the  captmw  «  ^- 
revolted  cities,  which  were  taken  by  Shamas-Vvl^  one  after  anotte' 
Asshur-dayan^  in  all  probability,  lost  his  life — ^if  not,  at  an/  ^^ 
he  forfeited  the  succession,  which  thus  fell  to  the  second  son  of  ^^ 
late  monarch. 


neotion  without  any  groand  of  right. 
The  AssyrianB  would  of  course  simply 
accept  the  title  which  he  gave  hun- 
self. 

'  2  Kings  z.  32,  88. 

'  These  dates  are  those  of  the  As- 
Syrian  Canon.  They  are  about  40 
years  lower  than  those  ordinarily  de- 
rived from  the  Jewish  Scriptures  by 
following  the  line  of  the  kings  of 
Jndah.     If  the  line  of  the  kings  of 


Israel  were   followed,  the  diff^'^ 
would  be  reduced  to  about  iO  y^ 
^  This  inscription  has  ben  in  f^*' 
part  translated  by  Sir  H.  BawUn^i^  *' 
the   Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Socn'T' 
vol.  zvi.  part  i.  Annual  Report,  p  ^' 
et  seq. ;    more  recently  it  has  ^"'^ 
fully  translated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  S«^^ 
(Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  i  pp.  1^' 
22.) 
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30.  Shamas-  Vtd  II.  reigned  thirteen  years,  from  B.C.  823  to  B.C.  810 ; 
t  bis  annals  npon  the  obelisk  extend  only  over  the  term  of  fonr 
ars,  and  then  end  abruptly.^  In  this  space  he  nndertook  expedi- 
»Tia  against  the  tribes  of  the  Nairi  on  the  flanks  of  Tanrns,  against 
e  conntries  bordering  on  Armenia  to  the  south  and  east,  against  the 
sdes  beyond  Zagros,  and  finally  against  the  Babylonians.  This 
rfc  campaign  is  the  most  important.  In  it  ShamaS'Vul  declares 
at  he  took  abore  200  towns,  and  defeated  a  combined  army  of 
laldsBans,  Elamites,  Tsimri,  and  AramtpanR  or  Syrians,  which  the 
ng  of  Babylonia  had  collected  against  him,  sktying  5000  and 
king  2000  prisoners,  together  with  100  chariots. 

31.  Vtd'lmhy  the  third  prince  of  that  name,  was  the  son  and  snc* 
ssor  of  ShtmuM'Vtd.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  b.c,  810,  and 
igned  29  years.  He  bnilt  some  chambers  in  the  central  palace  at 
ilah,  which  had  been  originally  erected  by  his  grand&ther,  and 
hich  was  afterwards  despoiled  by  Esar-haddon.  The  records  of 
B  time  which  have  been  hitherto  discovered  are  scanty,  bnt  possess 
peculiar  interest.  One  of  them  is  a  pavement  slab  ^  from  Nim-' 
id  (Calah),  wherein  is  noticed  his  reception  of  tribute  from  the 
iedes,  Partsu,  Minni,  and  Nairi  on  the  north  and  east,  and  from 
le  countiy  of  Khwnri,  or  Samaria,  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus, 
lunuea,  and  Palestine  on  the  west.  Another  is  a  brief  inscription 
1  a  statue  of  the  god  Nebo,^  which  shows  that  the  name  of  his 
if  e  was  Semiramis,  and  that  she  reigned  conjointly  with  her 
cisband,  thus  to  some  extent  confirming  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus  of  the  queenly  authority  and  real  age  of  that  personage.^ 

third,  which,  like  the  first,  is  on  a  pavement  slab,  enumerates  the 
ties  and  the  ancestors  of  the  monarch.^  The  Assyrian  Canon 
LOWS  us  that  he  was  engaged  in  wars  during  almost  the  whole  of 


^  In  one  copy  of  the  Assyrian  Canon 
e  have  brief  notices  of  expeditions 
tndacted  hy  Shamas-Ynl  U.  in  his 
h,  8th,  9th,  lOth,  11th,  and  12th 
iars.  The  last  two  of  them  were 
rected  respeotively  against  Chaldana 
id  Babylon. 

*  For  a  fall  account  of  this  inscrip- 
on  see  AthencBum,  No.  1476,  p.  174. 
'  The  statne,  which  is  now  in  the 
ritish  Hnsemn,  is  dedicated  by  the 
rtist  to  "his  lord  Tnl-lnsh,  and  his 
bdy  Sammniamit."  By  the  form  of 
le  letters  and  other  signs  it  certainly 


belongs  to  the  time  of  Tnl.lnsh  UL, 
and  not  to  either  of  the  two  earlier 
monarchs  of  the  same  name. 

*  Herodotus  places  Bemiramis  five 
generations  before  Nitocris,  the  mother 
of  the  Labynetns  who  ascended  the 
Babylonian  throne  b.c.  &56.  As  he 
reckoned  three  generations  to  the 
century,  he  mnst  have  intended  to 
place  Semiramis  towards  the  middle  of 
the  eighth  century.  Her  real  time  was 
from  thirty  to  fif^  years  earlier. 

'  Bee  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  i. 
pp.  8,  4. 
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his  long  reign,  chiefly  in  Media,  in  the  S^aigros  xange,  in  iisri 
and  in  Syria.    He  exercised  a  power  "vrhich   seems  like  tias 
sovereign  in  Babylonia,  where  he  reoeived    the   haamge  d  '- 
ChaLdieans,  and  sacrificed  in  Babylon,  Boxsippa^  and  Catba, :  - 
respective  gods  of  those  cities,  Bd,  Nebo,  Ancl  ^ergaL 

82.  The  next  king  in  sncoession  to  Vol-lnsh  TTT^  bore  ^  =-^ 
of  Shalmaneser,  and  is  known  in  Assyrian,  liiatory  as  Skat*- 
ike  Third,    His  reign  was  a  short  one,  lastixi^  for  only  taiv:^>' 
from  B.G.  781  to  B.C.  771.    We  have  no  evidence  of  the  rvV 
ship  which  he  bore  to  his  predecessor;  bat  on  the  whole  it  ^- 
most  probable  that  he  was  Yol-lnsh  the  Third's  son.^    His  dbt^' 
seems  to  have  been  as  warlike  as  that  of  his  predeoeaaors,  s*^  '  - 
the  Assyrian  Canon  there  is  a  military  expedition  assigned  to  r"' 
year  of  his  short  reign.     Most  of  these  expeditions  weze  dir^' 
against  Armenia ;  but  in  one  the  people  attacked  were  theTaisr 
Ziniri  of  Monnt  Zagros;  and  the  last  two  were   directed  »r.-' 
Syria,  one  (in  B.C.  773)  against  Damascus,  and  the  other  (in  the ;-  - 
following)  against  Hadrach.^    We  have  no  information  mb  tc  '■ 
circumstances  or  results  of  these  campaigns ;  but  it  is  evident  '^ 
their  range  is  narrow  as  compared  with  that  embraced  by  the  w^' 
the  four  previous  monarchs ;  and  we  have  thus  an  indicatioB  t:.. 
once  more  a  time  of  reaction  has  set  in,  and  Assyria's  power  hMS  •  ' 
the  second  time  suffered  eclipse.     The  conclusion   which  is  <--' 
derived  from  the  Canon  receives  remarkable  confirmation  from  '* 
other  facts — ^first,  that  at  this  point  there  is  a  sudden  ceBSBtJO^  " 
Assyria  of  architectural  and  other  memorials ;  and,  secondly,  t^' 
there  is  at  the  same  time  an  entire  defect  of  oontemporaiy  wtt:^' 
records. 

33.  Shalmaneser  was  succeeded  by  AMkur-dayan  HT,  who  c  : 
well  have  been  his  son.'    He  reigned  &om  b.c.  771  to  b.c.  ''^^^  * 
period  of  eighteen  years.     The  depression  of  Assyria  becoBM^  ^^ 
more  marked  during   his  time.      Military  expeditions  aie  i^^* 
comparatively  speaking,  rare,  only  nine  being  mentioned  as  bebr^* 
ing  to  this  king's  whole  reign.^    The  expeditions  are,  moreover.  /• ' 


^  See  above,  p.  464,  note  \ 

*  This  is  the  first  mention  which  we 
hare  of  Hadnich  in  the  Assyrian  re. 
oords.  There  are  many  later  notices, 
by  which  it  appears  (agreeably  with 
Zech.  ix.  1)  that  the  town  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Damascos. 


*  The  three  reigns  of  VnUiiifc  ^ 
Shalmaneser   HL,  and  ABshor-^' 
III.  cover  a  space  of  fif ty jpwb  f*^ 
which  will  soffioe  for  a'fathsr,  a  *' 
and  a  grandson. 

<  See  the  Assyrian  Canon  (Ofp^^ 
Chronologie  Bibllqae,  p.  19). 
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i  part,  against  oonntries  Ijing  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
There  are  two  against  Hadrach,  and  one  against  Media; 
the  enemies  attacked  are  mostly  among  Assyria's  nearest 
g'b boors.  Bnt  the  most  marked  chancteristio  of  the  period  is 
!»  preralenco  of  reyolts.  Bebeliion  breaks  ont  at  Asshor,  at 
nplclia,  and  in  (}osan  (Ghkozanitis),  abont  the  head  streams  of 
o  CliAboras  (Khabonr) ;  and  in  each  place  it  rages  for  at  least 
'€>  yemn  before  it  is  suppressed.  Assyria's  arms  are  in  fact  tnmed 
l^nsfc  herself,  and  the  "  Rome  of  the  East "  perishes  by  her  own 
i^bt.*  The  ontward  show  of  rerolt  seems,  however,  after  a  timo 
» 'bik^e  been  pnt  down  by  the  goTemment;  and  towards  the  close 
r  bis  reign,  Asshnr-dayan  III.  ventored  on  leading  his  army  to  a 
i«t<Miee  from  Nineyeh.  In  b.o.  755  he  made  an  expedition  against 
ladrach,  and  in  the  year  following  one  against  Arpad.  Soon 
Ctor  this,  howcTer,  he  died;  and  the  throne  fell  to  Asshnr-lnsh, 
he  last  king  of  the  third  series. 

:^i.   Auhur-liuh  may  have  been  the  son  of  Asshnr-dayan  m.,* 

>r  ho  may  hare  been  a  snccessfol  rebel.    His  reign,  which  lasted 

>nl7  eight  years — from  B.o.  753  to  B.C.  745 — ^is  chiefly  remarkable 

for  its  pacific  character.     Asshnr-lnsh,  during  his  eight  years,  made 

but  two  militaxy  expeditions,  and  on  both  those  occasions  proceeded 

no  farther  than  the  yalleys  of  Zagros.    He  was  either  by  temper 

nn  warlike,  or  convinced  that  the  circumstances  of  the  time  rendered 

It  necessary  for  him  to  remain  at  home  and  watch  the  course  of 

affairs  from  the  capital.    In  his  eighth  year,  the  revolt,  which  he 

bad  been  expecting,  came.     Calah,  the  second  city  in  the  Empire, 

r.iae  against  his  authority;    and,  after  a  short  struggle,  he  was 

killed  or  dethroned,  and  the  crown  passed  to  a  new  monarch,  who 

tA  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  second  or  Lower  Assyrian 

Kmpire.* 

<i>.  Before  proceeding  to  sketch  the  history  of  this  "Second 
Kmpire,*'  it  may  be  convenient  to  exhibit  in  a  tabular  form  the 
liKt  of  monarchs  belonging  to  the  early  kingdom  and  to  the 
"  First  Smptro  :"— 


*  **  Svk  et  ipM  Bona  virihiis  roik** 
(Hor.  Bpod.  VTi.  S.) 

'  On  tbt  whoto  I  prefer  this  hjrpo- 
t)ir«U,  liiiee  the  Cmua  hat  mantknied 
B«>  TVTolt  for  Are  fean,  and  the  name 
AMhor^loab,  ihoogli    a  new    o&e,  ai 


compoied  of  elomento  funillar  to  this 

'  Lenonnant,  Hittoiro  AnoioBDa  do 
rOrient,  Tol.  ii.  p.  86 ;  Brandia,  Bamm 
AMjrrtaram  Tempora  Bmeodata,  IK  17 1 
P.  Smith,  Anc.  Hict.,  Tol.  i.  p.  S28,  Ac. 
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TABLE  OF   MONABCHS   OF  FIBST  EMFIBXL 


KINGS  OF  ASSYRIA. 


9JC.      BX. 


•I>.14S0~14S0 

—  1430—1410 

—  1410^1390 

—  1390—1906 

—  1S0»— 1340 

—  1340—1320 

—  1330—1300 

—  1300—1276 

^  1340—1220 

—  1230—1200 

—  1200—1176 

—  1176—1166 

—  1166—1130 

—  1130—1110 

—  1110—1086 

—  1080—1006 


»  936—011 
011—889 
880—883 
883—868 
868—823 
823—810 
810—781 
781—771 
771—763 
76a— 746 


Bel-tomili-kApi 

•    •    •    • 
Irbft-Tal 


•  •    •    • 
ABBhar-iddin-ddil 

•  •    •    • 

Anhiir-l)il-iilsi-«a 
Bnstir-Anhiir  (suooeBMn*) 
A«hiir-iipaUH  (soooeawr) 

Bel-losh  (his  boo) 
Podil  (his  80D) 
Yal-lnsh  I.  (his  son) 
Shalmaneser  L  (his  son) 
Tiflathi-Nln  I.  (his  soa) 

Bd-kadnr-Dziir 

Nln-pslA-iira  faocceaBor) 
Aflshiir-dayftn  I.  (his  son) 
MaUggil-Nebo  (his  ton) 
Aashnr-ris-ilim  (his  son) 
Tfglath-Pileser  I.  (Us  son) 
AMhor-bU-luda  (Us  son) 

Shsmsa-Vnl  I.  (his  brother) 

•  •    •    * 

Asdrar-marar 

•  •    •    * 

Asshor-dajsn  IL 
Ynl-losh  n.  (his  son) 
Tiglathi-Nin  11.  C^  son) 
Asshnr-izir-pal  (his  son) 
Shalmsneser  11.  Hils  son) 
Shamas-Vnl  11.  (his  son) 
Vnl-Insh  III.  (his  son) 
Shalmsneser  ill.  (snooessor) 
Asshnr-dayan  III.  (snooessor) 
Asshur-ln^  (successor) 


Gdleil*'thefoaDnderor  Che 
a  taMet  <tf  Vul^nA  m. 


Xentioiied  by 


former 
in  the  Brit. 


kSBK."    A 
htt7MaB.is 


Also  mentiooed  as  *■& 
Tlglath-PUeser  L 


-t'   - 


MentioDedfaithe** 
as  oonteraporarj  ^irMi 
and  other  GhalteaB 
npallit  connected  with 
listof  kinsB  b7 
and  inscriptian  of  Tol-li 


on  Kileh-Siergfaat  bricksw 
lathi-Nin's  date  fixed  bj 


Mentioned  in  the  "SfyndinHMMS  . 
as  the  predeoesBor  of  NiB-pal^^n. 

Names  and   rdatloiMhlp  sfroi  «b 
cylinder  of  Tt^Utli-FUeMr  L 

!  Names  and  SQcoenfaMi  gfvcB  in  tbs 
chroQoui  Histocy.** 

From  A  dedicatory  tablet. 


Mentioned  in 
IL 


T3- 


Bnooession  and  reUtiooriiip  pnrred  b^ 
the  Kileh-Sherghat  and  NiBmsd  mooi 
ments.     Snoceariop  of  last  six  ptwrA 
also  by  the  Asayrian 


Snooeaiion  proved  by  the 


86.  The  circumstances  wlucli  bnmglit  the  first  AjBsyruui  Empire 
to  a  close,  and  placed  npon  the  throne  a  king  of  a  different  luoilr. 
are  neither  recorded  in  the  inscriptions,  nor  by  any  writer  of  much 
anthority.^    Tiglath-Pileser  IL,  who  appears  to  haye  Bwooeedtd 


*  Bion  and  PolyhiBtor  are  said  to 
haye  related  that  Tiglath-Pileser, 
whom  they  called  Beletaras,  was  the 
fonner  king's  gardener,  and  grained 
the  crown  in  some  extraordinary  way 
{ittapvAearo  vapaXiiyms  T^r  ^curiAe/or, 
Agath.  ii.  26,  §  15).  Bnt  Agathias, 
who  is  the  aathoritj  for  this,  dues  not  ' 


inform  ns  of  any  detaila  IV 
between  Btlimns  and  Bonesa  in  O*- 
phalion  (Fragm.  1),  and  that  betvffc 
Sardanapalns  and  PtoBew  m  J^assBtii 
(see  the  Piasohal  Chnmiolei,  p.  r^'. 
perhaps  disguise  the  traniartioM  oi 
this  period. 


lAT  vn. 


BEION  OF  TIGLATH-PIL£SEB  II. 
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slLur-lusb,  Has  left  no  record  of  the  means  hj  which  he  obtained 
)  crown.  The  inscriptions  however  support  the  notion  of  a 
rolntion  and  change  of  dynasty  in  Assyria  at  this  point  of  its 
ttory.  Contrary  to  the  nniversal  practice  of  previous  monarchs, 
^lath-Pileser  omits  all  mention  of  his  ancestors,  or  even  of  the 
me  of  his  father,  upon  his  monuments.  We  may  safely  conclude 
>xn.  this  that  he  was  a  usurper,  and  that  his  ancestiy  was  not 
^aJ.  Moreover,  the  Assyrian  Canon  tells  us  of  a  revolt  in  Calah, 
tlie  year  B.C.  746,  and  then  gives  the  accession  of  Tiglath-Pileser 

tlie  year  following  in  a  manner  and  with  a  particularity  not 
served  in  any  previous  instance.  These  facts  render  it  scarcely 
•n'btful  that  in  the  year  B.C.  745  a  revolution  took  place  in  Assyria; 
isliur-lush  was  dethroned  or  killed,  and  Tiglath-Pileser,  a  man 
Lconnected  with  the  previous  royal  family,  was  acknowledged  by 
e  Assyrians  generally  as  their  sovereign. 

37.  The  annals  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  extend  over  the  space  of 
venteen  years.  They  exist  only  in  a  very  fragmentary  state, 
kving  been  engraved  on  slabs  which  were  afterwards  de£ftced  by 
Lrgon  or  his  descendants,  and  which  were  finally  torn  from  their 
aces  and  used  by  Esar-haddon  as  materials  for  the  buildings 
hich  be  erected  at  Nimrud — ^the  ancient  Calah.  They  give  at 
ime  length  his  wars  in  Upper  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Media ; 
it  the  most  remarkable  events  recorded  in  them  are  two  invasions 
:  Sabylon,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  his  first  and  the  other  to 
Ls  fifteenth  year,  and  two  Syrian  wars,  one  lasting  from  B.o.  743 
»  B.C.  738,  and  the  other  from  b.o.  734  to  B.C.  730. 

In  both  his  campaigns  against  Babylon,  Tiglath-Pileser  appears 
»  have  found  the  country  divided  up  among  a  number  of  petty 
rincipalities.  In  the  upper  country  are  Nahv^usabsiy^  king  of 
arrapanu,  Ohinziru,  king  of  Sap6,  and  a  prince  called  Zakaru ;  in 
le  lower,  BalasUy  son  of  Dakkuri,  Nadina,  king  of  Leirancha,  and 
terodachrBalada/n,  son  of  Yakiu,^  king  of  the  sea-coast.  Tiglath- 
ileser  in  his  first  campaign  defeats  and  captures  Nabu-usabsi  and 
akaru,  takes  the  cities  of  Kurri-galzu,  Adini,   Sarrapanu,  and 


9  Kabn'Oflabai  is  sappoeed  hj  Mr. 
.  Smith  to  be  the  Nabins  (or  Nadina) 
I  ptoIemy^B  Canon;  Chingiru  is,  no 
Dnbt,  the  Chinzims  of  the  same 
Titer,  who  reignB  from  B.C.  782  to  B.C. 

27. 

1  This  is  the  first  mention  of  Hero- 

aoh'Baladaa,  the  adversary  of  Sar^pon 


and  ally  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  zz.  12 ; 
Isaiah  zxzix.  1).  That  he  was  the 
actual  son  of  Yakin  cannot  be  doubted. 
Baladan,  who  is  called  his  father  in 
Kings  and  Isaiah,  must  have  been  a 
more  remote  progenitor  (Compare  2 
Kings  iz.  2  and  20.) 
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many  others;  carries  off  as  prisoners  155,000 
sacrifices  to  the  Babylonian  gods  in  all  the  chief 
Empire.*  In  his  second  expedition,  b.c.  731,  he  ntkmckm  L&  . 
in  his  capital,  Sap6;  receives  tribnte  from  BaUuu^  N'^idi^A.  i: 
Merodach-Baladan ;  cmcifies  Nabn-osabsi,  and  reduces  tite  «^- 
conntry  to  subjection.  From  this  time  forth  he  added  to  hs  :'- 
titles  those  of  "king  of  Babylon"  and  "king  of  Smair  &. 
Akkad," 

The  first   Syrian  war  of  Tiglath-POeser  was  directed   cLri 

against  Arpad,  which  was  taken  at  the  end  of  a  four  yeazs*  £^r- 

in  B.C.  740.     Tribnte  was  then  received  from  Rexin  of  Dus^-.- 

and  from  other  neighbonring  monarchs.     After  thisy  in  b^c. 

Tiglath-Pileser  attacked  a  king  of  Jndah,  whom  he  calls  T^^.-    - 

(Jehoahaz),  who  is  by  some  identified  with  Ahax,  and  by  o'i-' 

with  Azariah  or  TJzziah.*    His  war  with  this  monarch   lasted  ' 

B.C.   737,  when    Yaukhaai  and  his  allies,  the  kings  of  H»d.-^ : 

Hamath,   &c.,   submitted,   and  their  territories  were    ''added  '' 

Assyria.'*     At  the  same  time  tribute  was  paid  to  Tig]ath-Pil'>' 

by  an  Arab  qneen,   and  by  seventeen  kings,  among  whoci  ^~ 

mentioned  Bezin  of  Syria,  Menahem  of  Samaria,*  Hiram  of  If 

and  the  kings  of  Hamath,  Gebal,  Garchemish,  and  Tubal.     In  'i- 

second  war  (b.c.  784-730),  in  which  we  know  from  the  Second  B*  ^ 

of  Eang^  that  his  interference  was  invoked  by  Ahaz,*  the  enerr  r 

mentioned  are  chiefly  Bezin  of  Damascus  and  Pekah  of  Sacurii 

Tiglath-Pileser,  having  collected  his  troops,  marched  into  Stti 

in  his  twelfth  year,  B.C.  734,  attacked  and  took  Damascus,  s^^'"^ 

Bezin,  and  razed  his  city  to  the  ground.     He  then  probably  p> 

ceeded  against  Pekah,  whose  country  he  entered  on  the  north-eftrt. 

where  it  bordered  upon  the  kingdom  of  Damascua    Here  he  ot^t- 

ran  the  whole  district  beyond  Jordan,  and  hence  he  carried  off  ut>^ 

captivity  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  by  whom  this  oountiy  w 

peopled  :^  after  which  it  would  seem  that  he  deposed  P^Bh,  ^ 


*  As  Babylon,  Boraippa,  Gntha,  Nipnr^ 
Sippara,  Kis,  ChUmad,  and  Ur. 

*  See  the  Assyrian  Canon,  Eponymy 
of  Nabn.edir-anni. 

<  So  Mr.  George  Smith.  Bnt  if  the 
ffdl  of  Samaria  (b.c.  722)  belongs  to 
Hesekiah's  ninth  year  (2  Kings  zriii. 
10),  and  his  father  Ahas  reigned  six- 
teen  years  (2  Kings  xri.  2  ;  2  Chron. 
zxriii.  1),  theaooessionof  Ahas  cannot 


have  been  later  than  s.a  7^ 

*  This  mention  of  KenshaB  rre- 
stitntes  a  serious  diiBcoHy,  m»  t^' 
Biblical  chronology  pkoM  hit  deti': 
at  latest  in  b.c.  750.  II  faai  hen 
supposed  that  the  scribe  nude  i  n  «- 
take,  substituting  Henahem  fbr  FVk^- 

•  2  Kings  xri  7. 

'  See  1  Chron.  t.  S6,  tnd  coa:}W 
Isa.  ix.  1. 


lAY  VII, 
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;  np  HoBhea  as  king  in  his  room.  Ahaz  about  the  same  time  had 
interview  with  the  Great  Eling,  while  he  still  rested  at  Damas- 
s,*  before  the  city  was  destroyed,  did  homage  for  his  crown,  and 
badued  the  pattern  of  an  Assyrian  altar,  which  he  set  up  in  the 
tixxple. 

38.  Of  Shalmaneser  IV.,  the  successor  of  Tiglath-Pileser  11., 
ry  little  is  known*'  He  reigned  no  more  than  fire  years,*  having 
sended  the  throne  in  B.C.  727,  and  dying  in  B.C.  722.  His  annals 
rvG  not  come  down  to  us ;  and  even  the  Assyrian  Canon  is  blank 
events  during  his  reign.  All  that  we  know  of  him  is  contained 
ar  few  verses  of  Scripture,*  and  in  a  single  short  notice  of  the 
^rrian  historian,  Menander.'  From  Scripture  we  learn  that 
osbea,  having  revolted  from  Shalmaneser  on  the  death  of  Tiglath- 
ileeer,  was  at  once  attacked  by  the  new  monarch,  submitted  to 
m,  and  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  tribute ;  *  afterwards,  however, 
Lving  obtained  the  protection  of  a  king  of  Egypt,'  he  revolted, 
itliheld  his  tribute,  and  when  Shalmaneser  once  more  came  up 
ra.inst  him  in  person,  resisted  him  by  force  of  anns.  Shalmaneser 
id  siege  to  Samaria,  which  defied  his  utmost  efforts  for  nearly 
tree  years.  The  king  of  Egypt,  however,  gave  no  aid  to  his 
3peiidant,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Samaria  fell.*  It  has  been 
^nal  to  ascribe  its  capture  to  Shalmaneser;  and  this  is  certainly 
le  impression  which  the  Scriptural  narrative  leaves.  But  the 
jsertion  is  not  made  expressly,^  and  if  we  may  trust  the  direct 


8  2  Kiags  zvi.  10. 

0  It  is  probable  that  hia  monnments 
ere  purposely  destroyed  by  Sargon. 

1  The  length  of  Shalmaneser's  reign, 
ad  the  dates  for  the  beginning  and 
ad  of  his  reign,  are  placed  beyond  all 
oabt  by  the  more  lately  discoyered 
Dpies  of  the  Assyrian  Canon.  (See 
y.  Smith  in  2^it8chrift  fiir  iBgypt. 
.prache,  Ang.  1869,  p.  Ill ;  and  oom. 
»re  Oppert,  Chronologie  Bibliqne,  p. 

O). 

*  2  Kings  xrii.  3-5;  zviii.  9. 

s  Hienander  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jnd. 

c.  14). 

*  2  Kings  xvii.  3. 

ft  2  Kings  xvii.  4.  This  king  who  is 
•(fclled  So,  or  rather  Seveh,  m^d  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  bnt  Segor  i^^y^p)  in 
lie  Septnagint,  has  commonly  been 
dentified  with  Sabaoo  I.,  the  founder  of 


the  26th  (Ethiopian)  dynasty;  bat 
there  are  certain  objections  to  this. 
Hosea  mnst  have  made  his  treaty  with 
So  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  724 ;  bnt 
the  Egyptian  monnments  prove  Tirha- 
kah  to  have  ascended  the  throne  b.c. 
690,  and  HCanetho  assigned  the  two 
Sabacos  22  or  24  years,  which  gives 
B.C.  712  or  714  for  the  accession  of 
Sabaco  I.  Again  in  B.c.  715,  Sargon 
finds  Egypt  not  yet  under  the  Ethio- 
pians, but  under  a  native  king,  whom 
he  calls  Pvrhut  which  is  perhaps  Pha- 
raoh, or  perhaps  Bocchoris.  Two  or 
three  years  later,  B.C.  712,  he  notes 
the  subjection  of  Egypt  to  Kero<i  or 
Ethiopia. 

«  2  Kings  xvii.  5,  and  xviii.  10.  "At 
the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it." 

7  "The  kin;  of  Assyria"  in  2  Kings, 
oh.  xvii.  ver.  6,  is  not  necessarily  the 
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statement  of  Sargon,  the  saccessor  of  Shalmaneaer  npon  the  &p«& 
we  must  consider  that  he,  and  not  Shalmaneaer,  wss  the  acc^ 
captor  of  the  city.  Sargon  relates  that  he  took  Sanuma  in  hs 
first  year,  and  carried  into  captivity  27,280  of  its  inhafaitaats.  J 
would  appear  therefore  that  Shalmaneser  died,  or  w^as  depGse>l 
while  Hoshea  still  held  out,  and  that  the  final  captivity  of  hssu. 
fell  into  the  reign  of  his  successor. 

Shalmaneser's  war  with  Tyre  commenced  in  his  first  year,  aai 
must  have  lasted  his  whole  reign.     A  general  revolt  of  PIkboa 
had  marked  his  accession.     One  of  his  first  acts,  therefore,  ««■  sc 
invade  and  overrun  the  country,^  and  to  re-establish  the  aatkHor 
of  Assyria  over  the  various  towns.     The  island   Tyre,  howeifr 
almost  immediately  revolted ;  whereupon  Shalmaneser  *'  retnraed  " 
into  these  parts,  collected  a  fleet  from  Sidon,  Palse-Tynis,  and  Akb 
(Acre),  and  commenced  the  siege  of  the  revolted  place.     But  tif 
Tynans,  with  a  much  smaller  squadron,  beat  off   his   fleet ;  aaai 
Shalmaneser  was  compelled  to  change  his  plans,  and  endeavoiir  t? 
force  the  islanders  to  a  surrender  by  cutting  off  the  Ba{^klie»i 
water,  which  they  drew  from  the  continent.     He  oontinned  tkii 
system  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  but  apparently  withont  sncceas. 
The  islanders  are  said  to  have  satisfied  their  thirst  with  rain-wiXier 
during  the  space  of  five  years,  which  brings  us  to  the  dose  of 
Shalmaneser's  reign,  and  to  the  revolution  by  which  the  last  asd 
greatest  of  the  Assyrian  dynasties  established  itself  in  authority  at 
Nineveh. 

39.  Sargon,  or  Sargina,  who  mounted  the  Assyrian  thix>ne  in  ibe 
year  B.c.  722,^  was  the  founder  of  a  dynasty,  and  therefore  beyood 
all  reasonable  question  a  usurper.  It  may  be  suspected  that  lie 
took  advantage  of  Shalmaneser's  long  absence  from  his  capital, 
while  he  pressed  the  sieges  of  Samaria  and  Tyre,  to  poeseas  himself 
of  the  supreme  power,  just  as  in  later  times  the  Pseudo-Smerdii 
took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Cambyses  in  Egypt  for  a  like 


Bttme  monarch  as  "the  king  of  Ab- 
syria"  of  the  preceding  verse.  Our 
translators  oorrectlj  regard  ver.  6  as 
beginning  a  new  paragraph.  In  the 
other  passage  (xyiii  10)  we  have  the 
yet  more  vagae  expression,  "  they 
took  it." 

'  'ZwviKB^  ^oofim^v  woKtuttP  awwrv. 
Kenand.  1.  s.  o. 

•  *Tw4arp§f^f,    Ibid.    ♦ 


>  This  date  is  fixed  hy  the  itatc^ 
ment  made  by  Saigon,  that  in  kis  en 
twelfth  year  he  drove  Merodacb.Bil»* 
dan  oat  of  Babylon  afUr  fu  had  rtifti 
twelve  years.  It  follows  that  the  nn> 
kings  ascended  the  throne  in  the  mat 
year.  Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  gim 
Merodach-Baladan  (Mardocempftiv) 
exactly  twelve  years,  places  hu  ton 
Thoth  in  B.C.  721. 
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urpose.^  If  not  absolutely  a  person  of  low  condition,  he  was  at 
ly  rate  of  a  rank  which  did  not  allow  him  to  boast.  In  his 
scriptions,  although  he  calls  the  former  king^s  of  Assyria  his 
icestors,  which  seems  to  be  a  mere  mode  of  speech,  yet  he  care- 
lly  abstains  from  any  mention  of  his  ^ther,  and  it  is  only  from 
ter  records  that  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  supply  this  deficiency.' 
is  reign  covered  a  space  of  nineteen  years,  for  fifteen  of  which  we 
>sses8  his  annals.  It  appears  that  in  his  first  year,  after  Samaria 
bd  fallen  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  brought  as 
{.ptives  to  Assyria,^  he  proceeded  in  person  against  Babylon,  which 
td  revolted  under  Merodach-Baladan,  and,  assisted  by  Elam,  was 
>le  to  maintain  its  independence.  After  this,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
armaria  having  revolted  from  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Syrians 
Damascus,^  the  people  of  Arpad,  and  others,  Sargon  again 
arched  to  the  west.  Having  defeated  the  rebels  at  Churgar 
Lroer  ?),  and  suppressed  the  rebellion,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
skza  and  Egypt.  Egypt,  which  was  not  yet  under  the  Ethiopian 
lie,  had  recently  extended  her  dominion  over  the  five  cities  of  the 
hilistines,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah.®  Sargon  speaks  of 
aza  as  a  dependency  of  Egypt,  and  its  king  is  said  to  have  fought 

1:>attle,  assisted  by  Egyptian  troops,  at  Baphia,  which  was  the 
ontier  town  of  Egypt  on  the  Syrian  side.  The  Assyrian  arms 
ere  again  successful ;  the  PhiUstine  prince  was  taken  prisoner ; 
x3.  Sargon  returned  in  triumph  to  his  own  country.  Five  years 
ter,  B.o.  715,  he  again  marched  into  these  parts.  This  time  the 
>ject  of  the  campaign  was  Arabia,  into  which  he  penetrated  more 
>eply  than  any  former  king,  and  from  which  he  deported  a  number 
:  Arabs,  whom  he  planted  in  Samaria ;  where  they  formed  doubt- 
ss  the  Arabian  element  of  which  we  hear  in  later  times.^  The 
si^hbouring  princes  then  sought  his  favour ;  the  king  of  Egypt, 
lio  is  called  Pvrhu  (Pharaoh  ?),  made  submission,  and  paid  Sargon 

tribute  in  gold,  horses,  camels,  &c.  Tribute  was  also  brought 
Lm  by  the  "  Chief  of  Saba,"  and  the  "  Queen  of  the  Arabs."  After 
le  conclusion  of  this  successful  campaign,  Sargon,  like  so  many  of 


s  Herod,  iii.  61. 

8  On  a  day  tablet  of  the  time  of 
Bnnacherib,  which  is  in  the  pooBes- 
on  of  Sir  H.  Bawlinson,  the  name  of 
'ebosiphuni  occurs  in  a  connection 
liich  may  be  read  as  making  him 
ar^n'fl  father.  The  oonstmotion  is 
ovfevear  very  donbtfnl. 


*  2  Kings  xvii.  6,  and  xriii.  11. 

'  The  city  had  either  been  rebnilt,  or 
the  people  retained  the  name^  though 
their  capital  was  in  mins. 

•See  Isa.  xiz.  18:  "In  that  day 
shall  five  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
speak  the  language  of  Canaan." 

'  See  Nehem.  ii.  19  i  iv.  7  j  W,  1-6. 
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his  piedecessorB,^  was  occupied  for  some  idme  with  wan  in  T- 
Sjria,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia.     He  ovemui  Hkmatli;  d^^- 
Anibris,  the  king  of  2\«5aZ  (the  Tihareni),  on  whom  he 
bestowed  the  province  of  KhUak  (Cilicia),  but  who 
oonjnnction  with  the  kings  of  Meshech  (the  Moschi)  and  A-- 
(Armenia) ;  invaded  this  last  named  oountiy,  ajid   fought  se--.T. 
battles  with  its  king,    Urza;   took  tribute  from   the    li'ain :  y 
carried  back  with  him  to  Assyria  a  host  of  prisonexs,   wlu^i. 
replaced  bj  colonists  from  his  own  country.     "He  next  tsuc^i  1 
arms  eastward  against  the  tribes  in  Mount  Zagros,  and  ac^-* 
Media,  which  he  reduced  to  subjection,*  planting  thzonghoat  " 
nnmber  of  cities,  which  he  peopled  (at  least  in  part)  with  hib  Isr^- 
itish  captives.^     Later  in  his  reign,  B.C.  711,  he  conducted  a  seiv  - 
expedition  into  sonthem  Syria,  where  he  took  Ashdod  hy  one  rf  i-- 
generals,'  the  king  flying  to  Egypt,  which  is  now  for  the  Bist  1 1 
said  to  be  subject  to  Mirukha^  or  Meroe.'     Afterwards,  durinc  '- 
space  of  four  years  at  least,  he  carried  on  wars  in  Babylosiii  ^ 
the  adjacent  countries,  driving  Merodach-Baladan*into  banishmrr* 
and  contending  with  the  kings  of  Susiana,  and  the  chiefs  ci  ^ 
GhaldaBans.     It  was  at  this  period  that  he  seems    to   haTe  &^ 
received  tribute  from  the  Ghreeks  of  Cyprus,*  to  which  ooimtrr  1 
sent  in  return  "an  image  of  his  majesty."     The  stele  of  Sargon  c*^ 
in  the  Berlin  Museum,  which  was  brought  from  Idalium, 
rates  the  submission  of  the  Cyprians. 


8  Supfra,  pp.  464,  465,  467,  470,  &o. 

*  Among  the  chiefs  who  made  their 
Bnbmission  are  mentioned  Yaraun  or 
Barzanee,  Satarpamu  or  Sitraphemes, 
Arbaka  (Arba^s),  Ariya  (ArisBos), 
and  Aspabara  (Afipabares). 

^  See  2  Kings  zvii.  6,  and  xviii.  11. 
"  The  king  of  Assyria  did  carry  away 
Israel  into  Assyria,  and  put  them  in 
Halah  and  Habor  by  the  river  of 
Gozan,  smd  in  the  cities  of  the  Mifdes." 

»  Of.  Isa.  XX.  1.  "  In  the  year  that 
Tartan  came  unto  Ashdod  (when  Sar- 
gon  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  him),  and 
fonght  against  Ashdod,  and  took  it." 
Sargon  appears  in  his  annals  to  claim 
the  capture  as  his  own ;  bat  the  kings 
of  Assyria  frequently  identified  them- 
selves with  their  generals.  (See  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson's  Commentary,  pp.  46-7, 
and  Dr.  Hinoks's  translation  of  the 


Black  Obelisk  inacziption  in  the  !>» ' 
University  Magaxine  for  OcUfher,  V 
p.425,note).  Egyptians  and  Etluc<^~' 
seem  to  have  been  among'  the<fefe£>  "^ 
of  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  4^  5)  on  thm  coc^ 
sion. 

*  The  oonnectioa  of  £gypt  «^- 
Ethiopia  at  this  time  is  strcr.*" 
marked  throughout  the  20th  cbsf<f' 
of  Isaiah. 

*  From  this  time  (b.c.  710)  Sarr  i 
took  the  title  of  "  king  of  Bthf,:^ 
He  is  probably  the  Arfccaa 
of  Ptolemy's  Canon. 

*  The  Cyprian  Greeks  are  de«rr.N*^ 
as  "seven  kings  of  the  Taha^na^'  tr'*^ 
of  the  country  of  Fanum  (or  Tvm*' 
i.e.  Ionia."     They  dwelt  "  in  aa  i^^'^ 


in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  at  the  di^Aa^v 
of  seven  days  from  the  ooasi.*' 
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dsO.  Sargon  appears  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  empire  altogether 
»in  Calah,  which  had  been  the  main  residence  of  Tiglath-Pileser  II. 
)  repaired  the  walls  of  Nineveh,  and  built  in  the  neighbonrhood  of 
ht  city '  the  magnificent  palace  which  has  supplied  France  with 
3  valuable  series  of  monuments  now  deposited  in  the  Louvre. 
lis  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been  completed  and  embellished 
His  fifteenth  year,  has  furnished  the  gpreat  bulk  of  the  historical 
cuments  belonging  to  his  reign.''  In  form  and  size  it  does  not 
ich  differ  from  the  other  constructions  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs ; 
t>  its  ornamentation  is  to  some  extent  Egyptian.'  In  connection 
tb.  it  Sargon  founded  a  town  which  he  called  by  his  own  name 
a  title  retained  by  the  ruins  at  Khorsabad  so  late  as  the  Arab 
nquest.* 

An  advance  of  the  arts  is  perhaps  to  be  traced  at  this  period, 
xich  may  have  been  a  consequence  of  the  growing  connection  with 
^ypt.  Enamelled  bricks  of  the  most  brilliant  hues,  coloured 
si^ns  on  walls,  cornices  on  the  exteriors  of  buildings,  the  manu- 
ctnre  of  transparent  glass,'  belong  to  this  period ;  to  which  may 
K>  probably  be  referred  a  g^eat  portion  of  the  domestic  utensils 
id  ornaments,  of  a  decidedly  Egyptian  character,  which  have  been 
and  in  various  parts  of  Mesopotamia.' 

41.  Sargon  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sennacherib  (Tsin-akhi' 
^a),  whose  accession  may  be  assigned,  on  the  authority  of  the 
isyrian  Canon,  to  the  year  B.C.  705.  He  continued  to  reign  till 
7.  681,  and  thus  occupied  the  throne  for  twenty-four  years.  He 
:ed  the  seat  of  government  at  Nineveh,  which  he  calls  "  his  royal 


'  Sargon  speaks  of  his  palace  as 
ilt  **  near  to  Nineyeb."  Khorsabad 
ftbont  15  miles  N.  by  £.  of  KoyTin- 
,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  true 
aereh. 

^  Sotne  slabs  of  Sargon  have  been 
ind  at  Nimmd,  and  a  few  at  Koynn- 
,  bat  the  palace  at  Eorsabad  has 
ilded  by  far  the  greatest  nunber. 
^  See  Mr.  Fergasson's  Ninereh  and 
rsopolis  Bestored,  p.  223,  where  a 
*nice  npon  the  exterior  of  a  bnilding 
ached  to  the  palace  is  said  to  be 
fe  first  sight  almost  purely  Egyp. 
a/'  The  fact,  which  Mr.  Layard 
tee  (^ineyeh  and  Babylon,  p.  131), 
it  the  walls  of  the  chambers  were 
part    **  painted   with  sobjects  ro. 
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sembling  those  sonlptnred  on  the 
alabaster  panels,"  seems  to  be  another 
indication  of  Egyptian  inflnenoe. 

*  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Commen- 
tary, p.  19,  note*. 

^  Transparent  glass  may  have  been 
in  use  earlier,  bnt  the  earliest  known 
specimen  of  it  is  a  small  bottle,  found 
in  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimmd, 
which  has  Sargon's  name  npon  it  (see 
Layaid's  Nineyeh  and  Babylon,  p. 
197).  The  invention  is  most  probably 
to  be  assigned  to  Egypt,  whence  the 
most  ancient  specimens  of  coloured 
glass  have  been  derived*  See  note  on 
book  ii.  oh.  44.) 

'  See  Layazd's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
pp.  182-190. 
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482  SENNACHERIB— HE  RESTOBES  NINEVEH.    Apt.  Boc«I 

city."     The  town  Had  fallen  into  a  state  of  extreme  decaj«  parOrV 
the  ravagea  of  time,  partly  from  the  swellings  of  the  Ti^^m  toe 
required  a  complete  restoration  to  be  fitted  for  a  royal  reade^rv 
Sennacherib  seems  to  have  commenced  the  work  in  his  second 
He  collected  a  host  of  prisoners  from  Ghaldasa  and  A-w^wmtm.  (St 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  Armenia  and  CiUcia  on  the  other,  ai- 
nsed  their  forced  labour  for  his  constmctions,  enaploying  on  t^ 
repairs  of  the  great  palace  alone  as  many  as  360,000  men.    1 
portion  were  engaged  in  making  bricks;  others    cut   timber  c 
Chaldaaa  and  in  Mount  Hermon,  and  brought  it  to   Niner^;  a 
certain  number  built;  within  the  space  of  two  years  the  needf^ 
restorations  seem  to  have  been  effected;  Nineyeh  -was  made  "ae 
splendid  as  the  sim ; "  two  palaces  were  repaired ;  the  Tigris  ms 
confined  to  its  channel  by  an  embankment  of  bricks;    and  tbf 
ancient  aqueducts  conveying  spring- water  to  the  city  from  a  *<t«*M«* 
were  made  capable  of  their  original  use.     Not  content  with  that 
improvements,  Sennacherib,  later  in  his  reign — ^probably  about  La 
9th  or  10th  year — erected  a  new  and  more  magnificent  palace  r. 
Nineveh,  which  he  decorated  throughout  with  elaborate  scnlptnm 
in  commemoration  of  his  various  expeditions.     This  edifice,  whi^b 
was  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard,  and  which  is  known  as  the  great 
Koyunjik  palace,  is  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  AssyrisB 
building.     It  contained  at  least  three  spacious  halls — one  of  thaa 
150  feet  by  125 — ^and  two  long  galleries  (one  of  200,  the  other  of 
185  feet),  besides  innumerable  chambers ;  and  the  excavated  portkn 
of  it  covers  an  area  of  nearly  40,000  square  yards,  or  above  eight 
acres.     Besides  this  great  work,  Sennacherib  built  a  second  pabce 
in  Nineveh,  on  the  mound  now  called  Nebbi-Yunus^  and  a  temple  in 
the  city  of  Tarbm  (the  modem  Shereef  Khan)  at  a  distance  of  thnf 
miles  from  the  capital. 

42.  The  annals  of  Seimacherib  hitherto  discovered  extend  only  to 
his  fourteenth  year.  Shortly  after  his  accession  (b.c.  704)  he  pro- 
ceeded into  Babylonia,  where  Merodach-Baladan  had  once  more  snc^ 
ceeded  in  establishing  himself  upon  the  throne  by  the  help  of  hx$ 
neighbours  the  Susianians.  A  battle  was  fought  in  which  Sen- 
nacherib was  completely  successful,  and  the  Babylonian  prince  \mnlj 
escaped  with  his  life.  He  fled  however  to  the  sea,  and  conceded 
himself  from  the  Assyrian  soldiers,  who  searched  the  shores  ind 
islands  for  him  in  vain.  Sennacherib  meanwhile  entered  and  plsn* 
dered  Babylon,  destroyed  89  Chaldasan  cities  and  820  vilkgW)  fti»i 
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ring  collected  an  enormous  booty  returned  into  ABSjria  (b.g.  703), 
ving  Belib  (or  Belibus)  as  yiceroj  of  Babylon.  This  expedition 
related  at  length  in  Sennacherib's  annals.'  Berosns  seems  to 
^e  ignored  it,  and  to  hare  represented  Belibus  as  obtaining  the 
>ynL  by  his  own  exertions ;  ^  but  the  narrative  of  the  Assyrian 
ig  is  more  worthy  of  our  confidence. 

On  his  way  back  from  Babylonia  Sennacherib  ravaged  the  lands 
the  Aramaaan  tribes  upon  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  among 
lom  are  mentioned  the  Nahatu  (Nabatseans),  and  the  Hagarcmu 
Cagarenes),  carrying  into  captivity  from  this  quarter  more  than 
0,000  persons.  He  then,  in  his  fourth  year,  B.C.  702,  attacked 
o  mountain  tribes  on  the  north  and  east  of  Assyria,  penetrating 
en  to  Media,  and  taking  tribute  from  certain  Median  tribes,  who 
le  says)  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  kings  that  went  before 
^     In  his  fifth  year,  B.C.  701,  he  went  up  against  Syria.     Here 


m. 


3  first  chastised  Lultya,  king  of  Sidon  (apparently  the  Elulsaus  of 
'enander)®,  driving  him  to  take  refuge  in  Cyprus,  and  giving  his 
irone  to  another.  He  then  received  tribute  from  the  rest  of  the 
ho&nician  cities,  as  well  as  from  the  kings  of  Edom,  Moab,  Anmion, 
ad  Ashdod,  who  submitted  to  him  without  a  struggle.  Ascalon. 
3sisted  him,  and  was  attacked;  the  king  and  the  whole  royal 
Linily  were  seized  and  removed  to  Nineveh,  and  a  fresh  prince  was 
laced  upon  the  throne.  Hazor,  Joppa,  and  other  towns  which 
epended  upon  Ascalon,  were  at  -the  -  same  time  taken  and  plun- 
ered.  War  followed  with  Egypt.  The  kings  of  that  country,  who 
re  described  as  dependent  upon  the  king  of  Meroe,  or  Ethiopia,^ 
ame  up  against  Sennacherib,  and  engaged  him  near  Eltekon,  but 


s  See  Beoords  of  the  Tast,  vol.  i.  pp. 
:5-6. 

*  See  the  extract  from  Polyhistor  in 
Snseb.  Chron.  Can.  pan.  i.  c.  5. 
'  Postqaam  regno  defnnctiui  est  Se- 
mcheribi  frater  et  post  Hagiesd  in 
Sabyloniofl  dominationem,  qui  qnidem 
londnm  ezpleto  trigeaimo  die  a  Mam- 
lacbo  Baldane  interemptnB  est,  Mara- 
lacfans  ipse  Baldanes  tyrannidem 
invosit  mensibus  6,  doriec  ewn  ausiulit 
nr  quidamf  nomine  Elibut,  qui  et  in 
regnum  Hiccessit.  Hoc  poetremo  an- 
anm  jam  tertinm  reg^nante,  Senache- 
ribofl  rex  Aasyriomm  oopias  adversilim 
Babylonios  contrahebati  prselioqoe  cam 
ufi  conaerto  superior  evadebat,"  Ac. 


A  Beoorda  of  the  Past,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 
*  Ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  Jnd.  'ix.  14.    It 
was    probably  after    chastising    this 
prince  that  Sennacherib  set  np  his 
tablet  at  the  Nahr  el  Kelb. 

7  Egypt  was  now  certainly  under 
the  Ethiopians,  Sabaoo  II.  being  the 
trae  king  of  the  oonntry.  It  is  prob- 
ably his  seal  aflSxed  to  a 
conyention  made  at  this 
time,  which  was  found  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  Sennacherib's 
palace  at  Koyunjik.  The 
"  kings  "  mentioned  are  eyi- 
dently  certain  native  princes 
who  had  been  allowed  the  royal  title. 
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were  defeated  with  g^reat  loss.  Sennaclieiib  then  took  Eltdcon  i^ 
Ekron,  and  afterwards  proceeded  against  Hezekiali.  The  Ekronitzs 
had  expelled  their  king,  who  was  a  snbmissiTe  vassal  of  ^ 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  had  sent  hin^  bonnd  to  Kezekiah,  who  kep 
him  a  prisoner  at  Jerusalem.^  Sennacherib  invaded  Jadiea,  where 
he  took  46  fenced  cities,  and  carried  off  as  captives  above  20(),<»' 
people.^  After  this  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  which,  he  endeavoiired 
to  capture  by  means  of  mounds.^  Hereupon  Hesekiah  sabmitted, 
consenting  to  pay  a  tribute  of  800  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  oi 
gold,^  and  sending  besides  many  rich  presents  to  conciliate  tiie 
Assyrian  monarch,  who  however  mulcted  him  in  a  portion  of  lus 
dominions,  which  was  bestowed  on  the  princes  of  Ashdod,  £kxt»s, 
and  Ghiza. 

Such  is  the  account  which  Sennacherib  g^ves  of  *an  expeditioc 
briefly  touched  by  Scripture  in  a  few  verses* — an  expedition 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  second  invasion  of  tbe»e 
countries  by  the  same  monarch,  which  terminated  in  the  de- 
struction of  his  host,  and  his  own  ignominious  flight  to  bis 
capital.^  This  latter  expedition  is  not  described  in  his  annals,  ViA 
it  may  perhaps  belong  to  a  period  beyond  the  time  to  which  tbej 
extend. 


'  Hezekiah  may  have  exeroised  a 
certain  lordship  orer  the  Philistine 
towns,  for  in  the  beginning  of  his  reig^ 
he  "smote  the  Philistines,  even  onto 
Oaza"  (2  Kings  zviii.  8). 

'  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  historian, 
ascribed  the  g^neat  Captivity  of  the 
Jews  to  Sennacherib  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom,  i.  p.  403). 

'  This  circumstance  adds  increased 
force  to  the  promise  on  a  later  oc- 
casion :  "  He  shall  not  come  into  this 
city,  nor  shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor 
come  before  it  with  shield,  nor  cast  a 
ha/nk  against  it  (2  Kings  xix.  82). 

'  Compare  2  Kings  xviii.  14.  The 
discrepancy  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
silver  has  been  well  explained  by  Mr. 
Layard  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
148). 

>  See  2  Kings  xviii.  13-16 :  "  Now 
in  the  fourteenth  year  of  King  Heze- 
kiah did  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria, 
come  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities 
of  Jndah,  and  took  them.     And  Heze- 


kiah, king  of  Jndah,  sent  to  the  kisg 
of  Assyria  to  Laohish,  saying,  I  ^^ 
offended :  return  from  me ;  that  vhich 
thou  puttest  upon  me  I  wiU  hetf* 
And  the  king  of  Assyria  appabt«« 
unto  Hezekiah  king  of  Jodah  ^ 
talents  of  silver,  and  90  talents  or 
gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  »II  ^ 
silver  that  was  found  in  the  heme  d 
the  Lord,  and  in  the  treasures  ct  the 
king's  house.  At  that  time  did  He<^ 
kiah  out  oft  the  gold  from  the  door*  ** 
the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  from  the 
pUlars  which  Hezekiah  king  of  Jo<l*^ 
had  overlaid,  and  gave  it  to  the  kia^ 
of  Assyria." 

^  The  compilers  of  our  BiUe  ^^^ 
marginal  references  have  seen  thM 
two  distinct  expeditious  are  spokeo  ««(• 
and  have  placed  an  interval  of  thre« 
years  between  them,  assignioi;  ^^* 
victorious  expedition  to  ».c.  713i,  •** 
the  unsuccessful  one  to  about  a.c.  7^^- 
Mr.  Layard,  however  (Ntnereh  zn^ 
Babylon,  pp.  144-5),  Mr.  Bosanqa«t 
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Sennaclierib  in  bis  sixth  year  (b.g.  700)  once  more  tnmed  his 
oas  against  the  south,  and  proceeded  into  Babylonia,  where  the 
srty  of  Merodach-Baladan  was  still  powerful.  After  defeating  a 
a^aldeean  chief,  named  Susub,  who  sided  with  the  batiished  king, 
d  expelling  some  of  the  king's  brothers,  he  deposed  the  viceroy 
3libns,  whom  he  had  set  up  in  his  first  year,  and  placed  his  own 
5le8t  son,  Asshw'nadin'mmy  upon  the  throne,^  after  which  he 
-fcnmed  to  his  own  country. 

rrhe  remaining  records  of  Sennacherib  are  not  of  any  great 
:i^portance.  In  his  seventh  year  he  seems  to  have  led  an  expe- 
t>ion  into  Armenia,  and  from  his  eighth  to  his  fourteenth  he  was 
Imaged  in  wars  with  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Babylonia  and 
ctsiana,  whom  he  attacked  by  means  of  a  fleet  brought  down  the 
igris,  and  manned  with  Phoenician  sailors.  Merodach-Baladan 
SLS  now  dead,  and  his  Babylonian  antagonist  was  Susub,  whom 
>xxie  authorities  identify  with  the  Me«m-mordachus  of  Ptolemy. 
TiBub  was  finally  overcome  in  B.C.  689 ;  and  Sennacherib  destroyed 
\e  city  of  Babylon,  which  lay  waste  for  eight  years,  until  it  was 
>8tored  by  Esar-haddon. 

4*3.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  reign  of  Sennacherib 
xLtended  to  24  years.^  He  consequently  reigned  for  ten  years  after 
he  time  when  his  annals  cease.  It  is  possible  that  the  second 
Syrian  expedition,  ending  in  the  miraculous  destruction  of  his  army, 
ccorred  during  this  period ;  or  it  may  (as  has  generally  been  sup- 
losed)  have  followed  rapidly  on  his  first  expedition,  occurring  (for 
astance)  in  his  fourth  or  fifth  year^  but  being  purposely  omitted 
rom  his  annals  as  not  redounding  to  his  credit.  Sennacherib,  on 
lis  second  invasion,  again  passed  through  Palestine  and  Idumssa, 
lenetrating  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  brought  into 
contact  with  Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian.^    This  circumstance  favours 


Sacred  and  Profane  Chronology,  pp. 
»9-60),  and  Mr.  Vance  Smith  (Prophe- 
nes  on  Nineveh  and  the  Assynans, 
Introdaction,  §  4)  asBume  the  two 
expeditions  to  he  the  same. 

^  A8shur'nadin.8wm  is  nndonbtedly 
:he  Aparanadias  (qnery,  Assaranadins  ? 
TO"  having  become  9)  of  the  Canon, 
aind  is  a  distinct  person  from  the  Asa- 
ridanas  (Esar.haddon)  who  ascends 
the  throne  of  Babjion  nineteen  years 


afterwards.  Perhaps  Polyhistor,  when 
he  called  the  former  prince  Asordanes 
(ap.  Eoseb.  Chron.  Can.  pars.  i.  o.  6) 
confoonded  him  with  his  brother. 
The  deposition  of  Belibns  by  Sen- 
nacherib in  his  third  year,  and  the 
establishment  on  the  throne  of  a  son  of 
the  conqueror,  were  mentioned  by 
that  writer. 

*  Supra,  pw  481. 

^  2  Kings  xiz.  8,  9 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  8,  9. 
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a  late  date  for  tbe  expedition,  since  Tirhakah  seems  not  to  bare 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  before  B.C.  690.^ 

44.  The  second  expedition  of  Sennacherib  into  Syria,*  wheoerfs 
it  took  place,^  seems  to  have  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  lbs. 
and  to  haye  been  in  most  respects  veiy  unfortunate.  The  prindpil 
object  of  the  attack  was,  as  before,  the  part  of  Syria  bordering  opoa 
Egypt ;  and  the  two  cities  of  Lachish  and  Libnah,  ^vrhich  guarded 


"  If  the  last  year  of  Amasis 
B.C.  525,  and  if  he  reigned  44  years,  as 
reported  both  by  Herodotus  and  Mane- 
tho,  his  accession  most  hare  occurred 
in  B.C.  569.  Now  an  Apis  stela  shows 
that  only  72  years  intervened  between 
the  85th  year  of  Amasis  (b.c.  685) 
and  the  Srd  of  Neoo.  Neoo's  accession 
must  therefore  be  placed  in  b.c.  610. 
Allowing  Psammetichns  the  54  years 
assigned  him  both  by  Manetho  and 
Herodotns,  we  obtain  for  his  accession 
the  date  B.C.  664.  Another  Apis  stela 
shows  that  Tirhakah  immediately  pre- 
ceded Psammetichns,  and  that  he 
reigned  26  years.  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  Tirhakah  mounted  the 
throne  in  b.c.  690,  which  was  the  18th 
year  of  Sennacherib,  if  we  follow  the 
Canon.  (See  App.  to  book  ii.  ch.  yiii. 
§  33.)  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
Tirhakah  may  have  contended  with 
Sennacherib,  as  king  of  Ethiopia,  before 
he  became  king  of  Egypt. 

'  The  grotrnds  whereon  I  determine 
in  favour  of  a  second  expedition, 
which  Mr.  Vance  Smith  (Prophecies, 
In  trod.  §  4,  p.  54)  and  others  posi- 
tively reject,  are  the  following :  1.  The 
apparent  separation  of  the  expeditions 
in  Eing^  (2  King^s  xviii.  13  and  17) 
and  Chronicles  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  1  and 
9).  2.  The  improbability  of  a  hostile 
attack  on  Jerusalem  immediately  after 
the  payment  of  a  lai^ge  tribute.  8. 
The  improbability  (as  it  seems  to  me) 
of  national  vanity  going  to  the  length 
of  seeking  to  conceal  an  enormous 
disaster  under  cover  of  the  proudest 
beasts.  And,  4.  The  impossibility  of 
a  triumphant  return  with  200,000 
captives  to  Nineveh  after  the  loss  sus- 
tained and  the  hasty  flight  which 
followed.    (Note  heire  tiie  confirmation 


which  Demetrius  affords  to  tbe 
tive  of  the  inscriptiaiia  oa  this  poisL 
Supra,  p.  484,  note  *.) 

^  The  comparative  chitmologyof  tbe 
reigns  of  Sennacherib  and  HeaekisL  i» 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  whidi  aeec 
the  historian  who  wishee  to  hmnoae^ 
the  Scriptural  narrative  with  theia- 
scriptions.  Scripture  places  only  ogt* 
years  between  the  fall  of  Samaria  tad 
the  first  invasion  of  Jadaoa  by  Sc&> 
nacherib   (2  Kings  xviii.  9  and  13*- 
The  inscriptions,  assigning  the  &1I  ^>i 
Samaria  to  the  first  year  of  Sai^pon. 
giving  Sargon  a  reign  of  17  yean,«&^ 
assigning  the  first  attack  on  HeaekijLS 
to  Sennacherib's  fourth  year,  put  sx 
interval  of  21  years  between  the  tw 
events.     If  we  accept  the  chranokfr- 
cal  scheme  of  the  Canon,  confirmed  ut 
it  is  by  the  Assyrian  records  genenJh . 
and  strikingly  in  agreement  as  H  i^  m 
numerous  oases  with  the  dates  obtain- 
able from  Scripture,  we  must  necv<&- 
sarily  correct    one    or   more  of    tbe 
Scriptural  numbers.    The  least  timnpk 
is,  to  substitute  in  the  I3th  vene  oi 
2  King^  xviii.  the  twentyseretUh  foe 
the  ''fourteenth"  year  of  Heaekiab. 
We  may  suppose  the  error  to  hare 
arisen  from  a  correction  made  bj  a 
transcriber  who  regarded  the  invanitr. 
of    Sennacherib    and    the    iUnees    i( 
Hezekiah   (which   last  was  orrtair.. 
in    his    14th    year)   as    sjnchraiH  n^ 
whereas  the  words  "in  those  dart" 
were  in  fact  used  with  a  good  deal  •  'I 
latitude  by  the  sacred  writers.      iS<^ 
Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  14^. 
note).      If  this  view  be  taken,   tb^ 
second  expediticm  must  have  followft! 
the  first  within  one  or  at  most  tw«' 
years,  for  Hezekiah  reigned  in  all  iwij 
29  years. 
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Syrian  frontier  on  tbia  side,  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
xe  Assyrian  king.  While  engaged  in  person  before  the  former  of 
iiese  two  places,'  he  seems  to  have  heard  of  the  defection  of 
Cezekiah,  who  had  entered  into  relations  with  the  king  of  Egypt,' 
espite  the  warnings  of  Isaiah,^  and  had  thereby  been  gnilty  of 
E2l>elling  against  his  liege  lord.  Hereupon  Sennacherib  sent  a 
cfcachment  of  his  forces,  nnder  a  Tartan  or  general,  against  the 
e^wish  king;  but  this  leader,  finding  himself  nnable  to  take  the 
ii;y  either  by  force  or  by  a  defection  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
et^nrned  after  a  little  while  to  his  master.  Meantime  the  siege  of 
^.^aichish  had  apparently  been  raised,^  and  Sennacherib  had  moved  to 
L*il>nah,  when  intelligence  reached  him  that  ''Tirhakah,  king  of 
^tliiopia  "  perhaps  not  yet  king  of  Egypt — ^had  collected  an  army 
tnd  was  on  his  way  to  assist  the  Egyptians,^  against  whom  Sen- 
nacherib's attack  was  in  reality  directed.  Sennacherib  therefore 
[contented  himself  with  sending  a  threatening  letter  to  Hezekiah, 
wbile  he  pressed  forward  into  Egypt.  There  he  seems  to  have  been 
met  by  the  forces  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  or  satrap,  who  held  his 
court  at  Memphis,^  while  the  kings  of  the  25th,  or  Ethiopian 
dynasty,  were  reigning  at  Thebes ;  and  probably  it  was  as  the  two 
armies  lay  encamped  opposite  to  one  another,  that  "  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  an 
handred  foarscore  and  five  thousand ;  and  when  they  arose  early  in 
the  morning,  behold,  they  were  all  dead  corpses."  ^  Sennacherib, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  army,  immediately  fled ;  and  the  Egyptians, 
regarding  the  miraculous  destruction  as  the  work  of  their  own  g^ds, 
took  the  credit  of  it  to  themselves,  and  commemorated  it  after  their 
own  fashion.^ 

45.  Upon  the  circumstances  of  Sennacherib's  murder  by  two  of 
bis  sons  at  Nineveh,  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  fail  to  throw  any 
light.     It  has  been  supposed  by  some,^  that  the  event  was  con- 


3  2  Kinge  xviii.  17. 
>  Ibid.  yer.  21  and  24. 

*  Isa.  xzx.  2,  xxxi.  1-8. 

B  This  seemfl  implied  in  the  expres. 
sion  "  he  had  heard  that  he  was  de- 
parted from  Laohish  "  (2  Kings  xiz.  8). 

•  2  Kings  xix.  9. 

^  Bethos.  (See  Herod,  ii.  141,  and 
compare  '  Historical  Notice  of  Egypt ' 
in  the  Appendix  to  Book  ii.  ch.  viii. 
§32.) 


*  2  Kings  xix.  35. 

•Herod,  ii.  141,  ad  fin.  If  the 
statne  shown  to  Herodotns  was  really 
erected  to  commemorate  the  discom. 
fitnre  of  Sennacherib,  the  mouse  must 
have  been  an  emblem  of  destmction. 
The  tradition  of  the  gnawing  of  the 
bowstrings  wonld  arise  from  the  fig^ore. 
(See  note  on  book  i.  oh.  24 ) 

1  See  Clinton,  F.  H.  toI.  i.  App. 
oh.  4. 
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nected  witli  the  destmction  of  his  host,  and  followed  it  witliiii  & 
space  of  a  few  months,  jnst  as  the  deposition  of  Apries  is  m^ 
by  Herodotns  to  follow  closely  npon  the  destmction  of  his  annj  ^ 
the  Cyrenffians.^    Bnt  there  are  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  hM, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  impression  left  by  the  Scriptorsl  mm- 
tive ; '  and  it  is  far  more  probable  that  Sennacberib  oatlired  bis 
discomfiture  several  years.     Dnring  this  time  be  <amied  on  was 
of  the  wars  mentioned  aboye,^  and  was  likewise  engaged  in  tfae 
enlargement  and  embellishment  of  his  palace  at  Nineveh,  as  wdl  u 
in  those  occasional  expeditions  which  are  commemorated  by  tiie 
decorated  chambers  there — additions,   as  it  would   seem,  to  the 
original  structure. 

46.  As  Sennacherib  was  not  succeeded  by  his  ddest  son,  Aukv* 
nadiu'swniy  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  that  prince  most  be  supposed 
either  to  have  died  before  his  father,  or  to  have  been  involved  is  bis 
destruction.  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  he  died  in  B.a  69d, 
when  we  find  by  the  Canon  that  he  was  succeeded  on  the  throctf 
of  Babylon  by  Regibelus.  His  untimely  death  made  way  for  E»r- 
haddon  (^Asshur'Okh-idina),  most  likely  the  second  son,  who  appetf* 
to  have  experienced  no  great  difficulty  in  establishing  himself  upcn 
the  throne  after  his  father's  murder.^  This  prince,  like  his  &tbef 
and  his  grandfather,  was  at  once  a  great  conqueror  and  a  builder  of 
magnificent  edifices.  The  events  of  his  reign  have  not  been  fotixMi 
in  the  shape  of  annals;  but  it  is  apparent  from  his  histocicv 
inscriptions,^  and  those  of  his  son,  that  he  carried  his  arms  ^f^ 
all  Asia,  between  the  Persian  Ghilf,  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  we 
Mediterranean,  penetrating  in  some  directions  further  than  tfj 
previous  Assyrian  monarch.^    He  warred  in  Egypt,  defeatio^  ^ 


•  Herod,  ii.  161,  iv.  159. 

'  It  IB  said,  both  iu  tbe  second  book 
of  Kings  (xix.  36)  and  in  Isaiah  (xxxvii. 
37),  that  Sennacherib  "  departed,  and 
went  and  returned,  and  dwelt  at  Nine, 
▼eh,"  which  gives  the  impression  of 
some  considerable  length  of  residence. 
The  statement  of  the  book  of  Tobit 
(i.  21),  that  he  was  mnrdered  55  dajs 
after  his  retnm  from  Syria,  cannot  be 
considered  to  possess  any  aathoritj. 

*  Supra,  p.  485. 

^  Esar.haddon  was  absent  from  the 
capital  on  the  Armenian  frontier  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  murder.     He 


adTanoed  against  hia  balf-bnitbeiik 
defeated  thexn,  and  was  then  ^^^^ 
accepted  as  king.  (See  an  aitad'  ^ 
Mr.-  G.  Smith  in  the  Ifarih  A^ 
Review  for  July,  1870,  pp.  324^!  ^ 
compare  Abydenns  i^.  £useb.  Ckrc*- 
Can.  i  9). 

•  Two  of  these,  translated  I7  ^ 
Fox  Talbot,  are  publiahed  in  Beooi^ 
of  the  Past,  toI.  iii.  pp.  103-121 

^  His  Median  conquasta  are  sv^  ^ 
have  been  in  a  land  **  of  wfaidi  \^ 
kings  his  fathers  had  nsTer  tio^  ^ 
soil"  (Records  of  the  Pftst,  vol-^ 
118)  ;  and  other  hostilitieB  aie  itoxK^ 
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nies  of  Tirhakab,  and  captnrmg  his  (Egyptian)  capital;  after 
LLcb.  lie  dismantled  the  towns,  changed  their  names,  and  set  up 
number  of  princes  and  governors  independent  of  each  other, 
knovrledging  Memphis,  however,  as  in  some  sense  the  capital. 
3Tice  he  calls  himself,  at  Nimmd,  '*  king  of  the  kings  of  Egjrpt." 
I  for  His  boast,  in  the  same  place,  that  he  was  "the  conqueror  of 
.biopis,"  it  can  scarcely  mean  more  than  that  he  gained  victories 
er  Tiirhakah,  or  possibly  received  tribute  from  him.  It  is  very 
ilikely  that  he  ever  invaded  the  country.  However,  he  conquered 
don,  Cilicia,  the  country  of  the  Qvmri  or  Sacse,^  the  land  of  Tubal, 
kvta  of  Armenia,  Media,  and  Bihni,  Chaldsaa,  Edom,  and  many 
her  less  well-known  countries.  He  made  a  successful  expedition 
to  the  heart  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  In  Susiana  he  contended 
ith  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan;  and  he  boasts  that  in  spite  of  the 
distance  which  this  prince  received  from  the  Susianian  monarch, 
3  was  unable  to  save  his  life.  On  another  son,  who  became  a 
}f ugee  at  his  court,  he  bestowed  a  territory  upon  the  coast  of 
le  Persian  Gulf,  which  had  previously  been  under  the  govemmcT^t 
I  his  brother.'  In  Babylon  itself  Esar-haddon  appears  to  have 
ngned  in  his  own  person  without  setting  up  a  viceroy.  This  was 
ideed  but  the  revival  of  a  policy  introduced  by  his  grandfather, 
jargon,  who  is  to  be  i^lentified  with  the  Arceanus  (^KpKiavo^)  of  the 
>anon.^  Esar-haddon,  however,  not  only  took  the  title  of  *'  king  of 
Babylon,"  but  actually  reigned  there.  The  inscriptions  show  that 
le  repaired  temples  and  built  a  palace  at  Babylon,  bricks  from 
which,  bearing  his  name,  have  been  discovered  among  the  ruins 
it  Hillah ;  a  Babylonian  tablet  has  also  been  found,  dated  in  the 
:^ign  of  Esar-haddon,  by  which  it  appeara  that  he  was  the  acknow- 
ledged king  of  that  country.  It  is  probable  that  he  held  his  court 
sometimes  at  the  Assyrian,  sometimes  at  the  Babylonian  capital;^ 


against  coontries  "where  from  old 
time  no  king  before  him  had  ever 
gone  "  (ibid.  p.  116). 

*  This  18  the  fbrst  occasion  npon 
which  the  Qimri  (CimmerianB)  are 
mentioned.  The  same  name  occurs  in 
the  Babylonian  column  of  the  Behis- 
tnn  and  other  inscriptions,  where  it 
represents  the  8aka  (SacsD)  of  the 
Persian. 

•  See    Mr.  Fox    Talbot's    Assyrian 
Texts,,  p.  12. 


>  This  notion  was,  I  believe,  origin- 
ated by  Dr.  Hincks.  It  is  now  gene- 
rally  accepted.  (See  above,  p.  480, 
note  *.) 

*  The  practice  of  the  Persians  in 
this  respect  is  well  known.  See  note 
to  book  y.  ch.  53.)  It  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  mention  of  "  Shnshan 
the  palace**  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
during  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  that 
the  later  Babylonian  kings  held  their 
court  sometimes  at  that  place. 
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and  hence  it  happened  that  when  his  captains 

away  captive  from  Jemsalem,  they  condncted  theii* 

latter  city.'  No  record  has  been  as  yet  discoTrared  of  ^liis  erpeir,  i 

nor  of  the  peopling  of  Samaria  by  colonists  drawn  £roaii  Babr..'^ 

Susiana,  and  Persia,   which  was  in  later  times  aBcribed  to  *>:- 

monarch.^ 

47.  The  buildings  erected  by  Esar-haddon  appear  to 
or  exceeded,  in  magnificence,  thos6  of  any  former 
In  one  inscription  he  states  that  in  Assyria  and  Mesopotaciift  ^ 
bnilt  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples, ''  shining  with  Bilker  and  e 
as  splendid  as  the  son."*    Besides  repairing  yarions  palacfgg  enecir. 
by  former  kings,  he  bnilt  at  least  three  new  ones  for  bis  own  n^c 
that  of  his  son.     One  &f  these  was  the  edifice  known  as  the  st^:'-^ 
west  palace  at  Nimmd,  which  was  constructed  of  materials  d^-^-- 
from  the  palaces  of  former  monarchs  who   had  reigned  at  t. 
place,  for  whom,  as  not  belonging  to  his  own  family,  £sar^ha<ii:  - 
seems  to  have  entertained  small  respect.      The  plan  of  this  palftL-t  • 
said  to  differ  from  that  of  all  other  Assyrian  buildings.*    It  0:1- 
sisted  of  a  single  hall  of  the  largest  dimensions — ^220  feet  I  "•: 
and  100  broad — of  an  antechamber  through  which  the  hall  «-* 
approached  by  two  doorways,  and  of  a  certain  number  of  ckainK:^ 
on  each  side  of  the  hall,  which  were  probably  sleeping  apartmrr::> 
According  to  Mr.  Layard,  it  '*  answers  in  its  general  plan,  more  ti.: 
any  building  yet  discovered,  to  the  descriptions  in  the  Bible  •• 
the  palace  of  Solomon."^     Another  of  Esar-haddon*s  palaces  w 
erected  at  Nineveh  on  the  spot  now  marked  by  the  mound  at  St^  - 
Yunus.^    This  is  probably  the  building  of  which  he  boasts  thu  •• 
was  *'  a  palace  such  as  the  kings,  his  fathers,  who  went  before  hi:: . 
had  never  made,"  and  which  on  its  completion  he  is  said  to  b^r 
called  "  the  palace  of  the  pleasures  of  all  the  year."'  It  is  deecnlv- 


»  See  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11 :  "  Where- 
fore  the  Lord  brought  upon  them  the 
captains  of  the  king  of  Assyria^  which 
took  Manasseh  among  the  thorns  (?) 
and  bound  him  with  fetters,  and  carried 
him  to  Babylon  J*     Scripture  does  not 
say  who  the  king  of  Assyria  was ;  but 
(l)  as  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah  were 
contemporaries,  their  sons  would  na- 
turally be  the  same  ;  and  (2)  Esar-had- 
don mentions  Hanasseh  among  the  kings 
who  sent  him  workmen  for  his  great 
buildings.     See  note  *  on  next  page. 


*  Ezra  iv.  2  and  9.  Flerii^  tl^ 
"great  and  noble  Asoapper'*  ci  nr 
10  is  the  officer  who  actoallj  M  L&t 
colony  into  Samaria. 

^  Assyrian  Texts,  p.  16. 

*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  ch.  xzr.  r 
654. 

'  Ibid.  p.  656. 

>  Ibid.  ch.  xxr.  p.  598. 

*  See  Mr.  Fox  TWbot'8  pampb':- ' 
pp.  17,  18.  This  tnnilatuMi  is  wbk^ 
what  doubtful. 
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inpported  on  wooden  columns,  and  as  roofed  with  lofty  cedar 
other  trees ;  sculptnres  in  stone  and  marble,  and  abundant 

ges  in  silver,  ivory,  and  bronze,  constituted  its  adornment; 
of  these  were  brought  from  a  distance,  some  being  the  idols 
^be  conquered  countries,  and  others  images  of  the  Assyrian  gods. 
3.  gates  were  ornamented  with  the  usual  mystical  bulls;  and 
\  extent  was  so  great,  that  horses  and  other  animals  were  not  only 
ijpt^  hut  even  bred  within  its  walls.  A  third  palace  was  erected  by 
'ss.r-liaddon  at  Shereef-Khan^  for  his  son ;  but  this  was  apparently 
-very  inferior  building.^ 

Xn  the  construction  and  ornamentation  of  his  palaces  Esar-haddon 
LSkde  use  of  the  services  of  Syrian,  Greek,  and  Phoenician  artists. 
'lie  princes  of  Syria,  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  the  Hellenic  monarchs 
f  IdaUum,  Citium,  Curium,  Soli,  &c.,  and  the  Phoenician  king  of 
^ckphos,  furnished  him  with  workmen,'  to  whose  skill  we  are 
»x-obably  indebted  for  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  bas-reliefs  which 
^om  the  edifices  of  his  erection. 

lEsar-haddon  reigned  13  years  (from  B.C.  681  to  B.C.  668).*  He 
i&d,  however,  a  little  before  his  death,  resigned  the  throne  of 
\38yria  to  his  son,  Asshur-hani-pal,  retaining  only  that  of  Babylon. 
A  sshur-bani-pal's  reig^  thus  overlaps  that  of  Esar-haddon,  com- 
mencing B.C.  669,  the  year  before  Esar-haddon's  decease. 

48.  With  Asshur-hani-pal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus,  appears 
to  have  culminated  the  greatness  of  Assyria.  He  began  his  reigpi  by 
inarching  in  full  force  against  Tirhakah,  who  had  once  more  overrun 
~Bgypt,  taken  Memphis,  and  put  to  flight  the  petty  kings,  or 
viceroys,  among  whom  Esar-haddon  had  divided  the  country.^ 
After  defeating  an  army  which  Tirhakah  sent  against  him,   he 


^  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, eh.  xxv.  p.  699. 

'  This  fact  is  recorded  on  a  frag- 
ment of  Esar-haddon'a  time,  in  which 
the  following  names  occur : — Ekistuxi 
of  Edial  (^gifithns  of  Idaliom),  Pisu- 
agttra   of    Kitthim    (Pythagoras    of 
Citiom),  JTt   •   -   •   -  of    Tisilluimmi 
(*  *  *  of  Salamis),  Itu-Dagan  of  Pappa 
(Ithodagon  of  Paphos),  Erieli  of  THllu 
(Enryalos  of  Soli),  Damatau  of  Kuri 
(Demo  •  -  -  of  Curium),  Rummizu  of 
Tamizzi  (•  •  •  of  Tamissus),  Damutsi 
of    AmtuKhadasti  (Demo   -  .  -  •  of 
Ammo-choBta), .  Htinaziggviiu   of   Li. 


minni  (Onesi  -  -  -  of  Limenia),  and 
Puhali  of  Upridissa  (•  •  •  of  Aphro- 
disia) . 

>  This  appears  from  the  Assyiian 
Canon,  combined  with  a  tablet,  which 
places  the  accession  of  Asshur-bani. 
pal  in  the  eponymy  of  Sokkan-la-arme. 

*  See  above,  p.  489.  The  most 
famous  of  these  viceroys,  and  the  one 
who  had  the  chief  authority,  was  Neco, 
the  father  of  Psammetiohus  (Records 
of  the  Past,  vol.  i.  p.  61;  Herod,  ii. 
152 ;  Manetho  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 
i.  20,  p.  105). 
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recovered  Mcmpliis  and  Thebes,  drove  the  Ethiopi&iis  ovi  o£  Xt" 
and  replaced  the  viceroys  in  their  governments.  HJavin^  tfass.  s  \ 
thought,  settled  the  conntrj,  and  obtained  a  considerable  anusr  . 
plnnder,  he  returned  by  way  of  Syria  to  Nineveh. 

Bat  the  Egyptians  were  at  all  times  impatient  of  &  foreign  j^^ 
Scarcely  was  Asshnr-bani-pal  gone,  when  in^igaes  com^ar-- 
against  his  authority .  The  viceroys,  mostly  nati^ve  SgTpt:^' 
deserted  his  cause  and  g^ve  in  their  adhesion  to  Tirfialrah  ^* 
broke  out  between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Aasyrian  gmiiLwas,  i 
first  the  Assyrians  were  successful ;  but  after  a  while  Tirliakah  ^f  . 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Urdamane,'  son  of  Safaaco  ^ 
an  enterprising  prince,  who  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  ~  I 
revolt,  took  Thebes,  descended  the  Nile  valley  to  Memphis,  she:  r 
the  entire  Assyrian  force  in  that  city,  besieged  them,  and  oc- 
pelled  them  to  surrender.  Asshur-bani-pal,  on  learning  what  t^ 
happened,  made  a  second  expedition  into  Africa,  drove  Urdsca^ 
from  Memphis  to  Thebes,  and  from  Thebes  to  a  city  caDed  Kip-k^ 
again  made  Egypt 'subject,  and  once  more,  as  it  would  sees. 
established  viceroys  in  the  principal  cities.  On  his  retom  hoof  h 
received  the  submission  of  Baal,  king  of  Tyre,  Yakin-Io,  kx: 
of  Arpad  (Aradus),  Mugallu,  king  of  Tubal,  and  Gyges,  king  - 
Lydia,  who,  having  heard  of  his  greatness,  sent  an  envoy  ai- 
''took  the  yoke  of  Assyria,"  i.e.  accepted  the  position  of  az 
Assyrian  feudatory.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  in  the  jeir 
B.C.  667.  Oyges,  however,  soon  afterwards  revolted  and  assistec 
Psanunetichus  in  re-establishing  the  independence  of  Egypt  (i.: 
664).« 

49.  An  expedition  against  the  Minni,  or  Eastern  ArmeD]aI^^ 
followed  shortly  after  the  return  of  Asshur-bani-pal  to  Assyria,  h 
this  he  was,  as  usual,  successful.  He  took  and  bnnit  Inrta»  the 
capital,  received  the  submission  of  the  monarch,  and  made  ihf 


'  Records  of  the  Past,  tdI.  i.  p.  64. 
It  is  doabted  whether  Urd-amane  was 
the  Rud-amun  or  the  RtU'amtin.mi  of 
the  Hierogljphios.  Strong  reasons 
have  been  shown  bj  Dr.  Haigh  for 
identifying  him  with  the  latter  prince. 
(See  the  Zeitschrif  t  f  iir^gypt.  Sprache 
for  Jannary,  1869,  pp.  3, 4^)  He  seems 
to  be  represented  by  the  Ammeres  of 
Manotho  (Eoseb.  Chron.  Can.  p.  104). 


*  According  to   the 
scriptions,  Sabakn  (Sabaoo  L)  nanvi 
the  sister  of  TirhaksL     Urdaaav 
was  the  issne  of  this  mairia^. 

7  The  Dodecarchy  of  Herodotw 
clearly  represents  ths  reign  of  tbr 
Assyrian  Tioeroys.  It  hsted  (socord- 
ing  to  him)  till  the  accession  of  has. 
metichns,  which  was  in  ix.  06i 

*  See  aboYe,  p.  353. 
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.  ^ntrj,  which  had  for  some  time  been  free,  once  more  tribataiy  to 
*^ria.* 

>0.  Bnt  the  greatest  and  most  important  war  in  which  Asshur- 
-pal  engaged  was  that,  which  occupied  his  arms  during  a  period 
robablj  ten  or  twelve  years,  with  the  Elamites  and  their  allies. 
,  which,  in  the  times  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Assyria,  had  been 
o  of  the  chief  powers  of  those  parts,  and  had  contended  with 
.l>jlon  for  the  mastery  of  Western  Asia,^  sank  into  insignificance 
>oT  the  time  of  Kndnr-mabnk,  and  only  emerged  from  obscurity 
r  the  second  time  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib*  We 
-v^e  seen  that  that  monarch  was  engaged  for  six  years  in  a  war 
t>li  the  combined  Babylonians  and  Susianians,  or  Elamites.^  It 
>xi.ld  seem  that  in  this  struggle,  though  he  reduced  Babylon, 
>  made  little  impression  upon  Elam.  That  country  continued  to 
sb  flourishing  kingdom ;  and  now  that  Babylonia  had  become  an 
sayrian  dependency,  it  was  the  only  effectiye  coxmterpoise  of 
o  dominant  State  which  existed  in  the  whole  of  Western  Asia, 
atnrally,  Assyria  was  jealous  of  such  a  neighbour ;  and  Asshur- 
kxii-pal  seems  to  have  resolyed,  after  he  had  settled  Egypt,  Syria^ 
id.  the  north,  to  make  a  determined  effort  against  the  power 
liich  still  ventured  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude  in  the 
>iith-east.  A  raid  which  the  Susianians  had  made  some  years 
roviously  into  Babylonia'  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  invading 
leir  country,  overrunning  it,  putting  their  king  to  death,  and 
siting  upon  the  throne  another  scion  of  the  royal  family,  who 
Btd  recently  been  a  refugee  at  his  court.^  He  hoped  in  this  way  to 
ring  Snsiana  under  his  influence,  and  to  direct  its  policy  by  means 
[  the  creature  to  whom  his  arms  had  g^ven  the  crown.  Umman- 
ras,  however,  the  new  monarch,  took  a  different  view  of  his  duty 
r  of  his  interest.  A  splendid  opportunity  for  shaking  himself  free 
f  the  Assyrian  power  seemed  to  present  itself,  when  (about  b.c. 
49  or  648)  ^  Saiil-mugina,  the  younger  brother  of  Asshur-bani-pal, 
rhom  he  had  made  king  of  Babylon  on  the  death  of  Esar-haddon, 


*  It  is  noticeable  that  the  tribute 
ras  paid  in  horses,  aa  was  that  of  the 
Irmenians  generally  nuder  the  Achas- 
Qonian  Penians.     (Strab.  xi.  13,  §  8 ; 

*.  §  9). 
^  Bee  abore,  Note  to  Easay  vi.,  p.  446. 

'  Sapra,  p.  485. 

'  For  the  details,  see  Ancient  Mon- 


archies,  vol.  ii.  pp.  204-5,  2nd  edition. 

^  Records  of  the  Past,  vol.  i.  pp. 
71-2. 

*  The  date  is  obtained  from 
Ptolemy's  Canon,  which  makes  b.c. 
648  the  last  year  of  Saikl-mngina 
(Saosdnchinns). 
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Ar.1^: 


declared  himself  independent,  "  disregardii^  his  Innoiher's  f&T-r- 
and  devising  evil  against  him."^     Ummanigas  at  once  becaise  i 
allj.     A  close  league  was  made  between  Babylon  and  "Ri^w  ^ . 
other  powers  were  invited  to  join;  and  in  a  little  time  a  cfrnfec-.^- 
was  formed  against  Assyria,  whicli  embraced,  besides  tbe  tw^ 
states,  all  northern  Arabia,  Syria,  and  even  Ethiopia.^ 
was  chosen  for  the  scene  of  conflict,  the  Elamites  aixd. 
their  troops  to  those  of  Saul-mngina.      Asshnr-faani-pal,  he* 
boldly  took  the  offensive,  invaded  Babylonia,  and   ^vrben  the  &. 
declined  to  meet  him  in  the  open  field,  attacked  the  fortified  t:«r: 
one  after  another,  reduced  Sippara,  Borsippa,  and    Ontltah,  &' 
finally,  having  blockaded  Babylon,  starved  its  defenders  into  sr>  -'• 
tion.     Saiil-mngina  was  taken  and  humt  to  death!     The  rcbill   -- 
Babylonians  were  punished  generally  with  the  extremest  sertr" 
No  fresh  monarch  was  appointed ;  but  Babylonia  was  abscH'bed  ^' 
Assyria,  and  Asshur-bani-pal  ruled  henceforth  directly^  oTer  K- 
countries.® 

It  remained  to  chastise  those  who  bad  aided  and   abetted  ti- 
revolt.     Elam,  after  changing  its  ruler  more  than  once,^  had  /as5^' 
under  the  dominion  of  a  certain  Umman-aldas,  a  nsnTper^  ^^ 
did  not  even  belong  to  the  royal  family.     Hereupon  disafifeedon  h-. 
shown  itself,  and  a  portion*  of  the  country  had  detached  iteelf  as- 
set up  another  king.^    Asshur-bani-pal  added  to  the  confasion  tj 
introducing  a  third  pretender,  named  Tammarit,  whose  oauiie  br 
espoused,  and  whom  he  succeeded  in  placing  upon   the   thrc::^ 
Umman-aldas,   however,  still  held  out  in  the  more  monntaicrc? 
parts  of  Elam;  and  when  Tammarit,  falling  under  suspicion,  v^* 
recalled  to  Nineveh,  Umman-aldas  quitted  his  fastnesses,  and  oatr 
more  occupied  all  the  main  cities.     Upon  this  Asshnr-bani-psJ  mait 
his  last  and  most  successful  invasion.      Entering  Elam  in  fbrre. 


'  See  AesliTir-bam-parB  InBcription 
in  the  Becords  of  the  Fast,  vol.  i 
p.  73. 

7  Ibid.  col.  iy.  1.  85  (p.  74),  and  ool. 
vii.  1.  Ill  (p.  92). 

*  See  Becords  of  the  Past,  vol.  L 
p.  79;  and  compare  Polyhist.  apt 
Enseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  6,  §  2  and  §  3. 
"  Begnavit  annis  yiginti  et  nno  Sam- 
mnghes  (SauUmv^na)  ;  itemqae 
hvjus  fraUr  viginti  et  nno:"  and 
*<Jam  poet  Sammaghem  imperarit 
Chaldseis  Sardanapalna  {Asshur-hani. 
pal)  yiginti  annis  et  nno "  (from  B.c. 


647  to  B.C.  626.  Knmemu  tahWt«  d 
Asehnr-bani-iMj  are  dated  bj  i^^ 
regnal  yean  in  Babylon^ 

'  Ummanigas  was  mmrdcred  br  ^ ' 
brother  Tammarit,  who  in»  m  k^ 
tum  dethroned  by  Indabigaa,  ocf  -^ 
hia  snbjecta  (Records  of  th«  Y^^- 
vol.  L  p.  75).  Tammarit  lied  tc  tie 
court  of  Asshnr-banl-pal,  and  irii 
well  receiyed  (ibid.  p.  76).  Si^a 
afterwards  Indabigaa  was  i 
by  Umman-aldas. 

'  Ibid.  p.  81.    Compare  p.  9a 
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<ixx>^^    the  enemy  from  city  to  city  ftnd  from  rirer  to  river, 

t\&.T«d     stronghold  after  stronghold,  defeated  every  army  that 

*nipte<l    to  withstand  him,   made  Umman-aldas  once  more  fly 

t.Vio    monntains,  and  after  plundering  and  wasting  the  whole 

'ioQ,  left  it  to  *'wild  asses,  serpents,  and  beasts  of  the  desert."' 

me^vrhflkt  later,  Umman-aldas  himself  was  captured  and  carried  to 

no  veil,  'whero  he  was  subjected  to  cruel  insult  by  the  conqueror.* 

'» 1 .   The  Syrians  and  Arabs  had  next  to  be  punished.     Asshur- 

>ni-pal   led  an  expedition  against  Yaiteh,  king  of   Arabia,   and 

9  allies,    Nathan,  king  of  the  Nabathaaans,  and  Ammuladi,  king 

:   KcdAr,  which  starting  from  the  Euphrates  made  its  way  through 

yria  and  North  Arabia,  as  far  as  Edom.      Edom,  Moab,  Ammon, 

wo  Hanran,  and  Syria  of  Zobah  were  reduced.    Ammuladi  was 

•  fcated,  and  surrendered  at  discretion.    Yaiteh  fled  to  the  court  of 

saihaa,  where  he  was  received  and  protected ;  but  Asshur-bani-pal 

>nn9a(Ml  him  to  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  Nineveh,  defeated  him 

Act^T  Damascus,  captured  Abiyatch,  king  of  Kodar,  the  successor  of 

Ammuladi,  and  finally  got  Yaiteh  into  his  i>ower,  slew  his  son  before 

V\\s  eyes  with  a  mace,  and  carried  him  oif  to  Nineveh,  where  he  kept 

him  chained  at  his  gate.*  Akko  and  Hosah,  two  towns  on  the  Syrian 

ooast^  were  at  the  same  time  subdued; '  and  Asshur-bani-pal  returned 

in  triumph  to  his  capital,  where  he  had  himself  drawn  in  his  chariot 

hj  four  captive  kings*  to  the  temple  of  Beltis,  and  offered  thanks 

tn  the  great  gods  for  his  successes.     Shortly  after  his  arrival, 

Saduri,    king    of    Ararat,   or  Armenia    Proper,    alarmed  at  the 

victorious  progress  of  the  Assyrian  arms,  sent  envoys  to  the  Great 

King,  and  accepted  the  position  of  an  Assyrian  tributary.'' 

52.  Besides  engaging  in  these  numerous  wars  and  spreading  the 
c?lory  and  dominion  of  Assyria  upon  all  sides,  Asshur-bani-pal 
Aifttinguished  himself  also  both  as  a  sportsman  and  as  a  builder. 
Hunting  appears  to  have  been  his  passion*  -  A  palace  which  he 
^T«cted  at  Nineveh,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  built  by 
Sennacherib,  was  ornamented  throughout  with  sculptured  slabs 
n'prMenting  him  as  engaged  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction  of  wild 
animals.*     The  arts  flourished  under  his  patronage.     There  is  a 


*  Ibil  p.  88  (ool.  TiL  L  7).  I    Taminarit,  snd  Pah^,  who  htA  mooes. 


'  Sea  below,  note  *. 

*  BeoQtibof  the  Pset.  rol.i.  pp.  91- 
HO. 

•  IWd.  pp.  100.1. 


riTelr  borne  mle  in  Elam,  and  Vsiteh, 
the  kinK  of  Arabm  (Records  of  the 
Pket,  Tol.  i.  p^  102). 
'  Ibid.  pp.  lOS^. 


*  The  (<wr  kings  were  Umaisn^ddas,  1      •  Theeo  tlabe,  which  were  lecoTered 
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marked  improyement  in  the  sculptures  wlierewitii  Ik  de-xr- 
his  boildings,  as  compared  with  thoee  of  former  kings.   T^' 
particularly  apparent  in  the  delineation  of  animsls,  whkl  u- 
a  tmth,  a  delicacy,  a  spirit,  and   an  absence  of  conrainct^ 
effectnallj    distinguishing    them  from   the  represeiitatioiis  u . 
earlier  period.*    To  the  very  doSe  of  the  reign  of  Aashw^^-;^ 
this  improyement  was  still  in  progress  ;  and  it  is  evident  m\  i^ 
no  foreign  conquest  interfered  to    check   the  rising  drOia-' 
Assyria  might  in  many  respects  have  anticipated  the  mr- 
art  of  the  Greeks. 

63.  Asshur-ham-pal  is  supposed  ^  to  have  reigned  from  RC  '•' 
about  B.C.  626.     His  annals  terminate  in  or  about  B.C.  ^'■^' 
thus,  if  his  reign  really  continued  till  B.C.  626,  we  aw  witbi':!^^ 
natiye  information  with  respect  to  the  history  of  his  last  es  *■ 
years.     Into  this  space  seem  almost  certainly  to  fall  two  rflj' 
portant  eyents — eyents  which  must  have  had  a  large  shiie  u  y  • 
ducing  the  downfall  of  the  Assyrian  power.     These  are,  "^'^ 
rise  of  Media  by  the  consolidation  of  its  loose  confederacy  of  ^^ 
into  a  compact  monarchy ;  and  secondly,  the  great  invaswn  st- 
temporary  dominion  of  the  Scyths.     According  to  Herodotus,  ^ 
Medes  had  grown  strong  enough  by  the  year  B.C.  634  to  t»f 
ofFensiye  against  Assyria,  and  even  to  make  an  expedition  ^- 
Nineyeh  itself .     The  expedition  resulted  in  failure;  but  the cs?- 
of  conquest  was  not  abandoued.     Cyaxares,  about  ac.  632,  i«P' 
the  attempt  of  his  father  in  b.c.  634,  and  was  so  far  successh--' 
he  defeated  the  Assyrian  forces  in  the    field,  and  laid  ^^ ' 
Nineveh  itself."     He  would  not  improbably  have  taken  the  p 
city,  and  brought  the  Assyrian  Empire  to  an  end  at  this  a* 
he  not  been  recalled  to  the  defence  of  his  own  temtoncs  , 
irruption  into  Asia  of  the  Scyths. 

Released  from  this  peril,  Asshur-bani-pal  was,  it  is  P^ 
shortly  afterwards  exposed  to  one  of  a  still  more  terrible  cta^ 
The  cruel  and  barbarous  Scythians  carried  all  before  thcffli  o«^ 


>a:< 


by  Sir  H.  Hawlinson,  are  now  in  the 
British  Mnfiemn.  The  animals  of  chase 
include  lions,  wild  bulls,  wild  asses, 
stags,  and  antelopes. 

^  See  Lajard's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, p.  459,  where  a  similar  obserra- 
tion  is   made  with  respeot  to  some 


scnlptnres     wherewith    *^"A, 
adorned  the  palace  of  SetD»^ 
Koynnjik.  -^i 

»  See  Ancient  Monsrchiefl, 

p.  219,  second  edition* 
'  Herod,  i.  102. 
« Ibid.  i.  103. 
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lia,  and  ezerciBed  a  sort  of  lordship  oyer  the  greater  part  of 
stem  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that 
yria  can  have  escaped  them.  When  they  had  exhausted  Media, 
f  ^ronld  naturally  swarm  down  through  the  passes  of  Zagros 
\  the  rich  Mesopotamian  region,  which  they  cannot  but  have 
rersed  on  their  way  from  the  Median  highlands  to  Syria  and 
rpt.^  We  may  suspect  that  the  destruction  which  evidently  fell 
n  tbe  magnificent  palaces  at  Calah  (Nimmd)  before  the  close  of 
!Eznpire  ^  was  caused  by  these  barbaric  invaders.  It  would  seem 
lave  been  while  their  power  was  still  unimpaired  that  Asshur- 
i-paJ  died  (b.c.  6  ^  ),  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  the 
^est  that  history  assigns  to  any  Assyrian  king.  ^ 
»4.  Asshur-bani-pal  is  thought  by  some  ^  to  have  been  succeeded 
>ii  fclie  thrones  both  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  by  a  certain  BeU 
ir-isknuy  whose  memorials  have  been  found  in  both  cities.^  As 
3  name,  however,  is  absent  from  Ptolemy's  Canon,  it  would  seem 
t  the  monarch  who  bore  it  cannot  have  reigned  at  Babylon  so 
eh  as  a  year.  He  may  possibly  have  occupied  the  Assyrian 
one  somewhat  longer;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  he  is  not 
:nowledged  by  either  Abydenus  or  Polyhistor. 
>5.  The  last  king  of  Assyria  whom  we  can  certainly  name  is 
fiJiur-ehiUili,  the  son  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  who  left  memorials  of 
tiself  both  at  Calah  and  Nineveh.  Under  him  the  decline  of 
Syria  seems  to  have  been  rapid.  No  military  expeditions  can  be 
ligned  to  his  reign,  and  the  works  which  he  constructed  are  of  a 
)st  inferior  character.  A  palace  built  by  him  on  the  great  plat- 
'm  at  Nimrud  or  Calah — ^the  chief  monument  of  his  reig^  which 
3  come  down  to  us — indicates  in  a  very  marked  way  the  diminu- 
n  in  his  time  of  Assyrian  wealth  and  magnificence.  It  contained 
great  hall  or  gallery,  and  no  sculptured  slabs,  but  merely  con- 
ted  of  a  number  of  rooms  of  small  proportions,  panelled  by  plain 


^  That  thej  intruded  Syria  on  their 
7  to  Eg3rpt,  and  penetrated  as  far 
Aficalon,  ia  witneised  hj  onr  author 
105).  The  city  Scythopolis  was 
d  to  hare  derived  its  name  from 
3m. 

^*See  below,  §  &6. 

*  ABshar-izir-pal  reigned  25  years, 
iMosh  III.  29,  Shalmaneser  II.  85. 
lese  are  the  longest  reigns,  prior  to 
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Asshnr-bani-pal's,  of  which  we  have 
historical  evidence. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  G.  Smith. 
B  An  inscription  of  this  king's, 
found  at  Koynnjik  by  Mr.  O.  Smith, 
commences  as  follows: — "Bel-zakir- 
iskon,  the  great  king,  the  powerful 
king,  king  of  nations,  king  of  *  -~~^-  " 
The  rest  is  a  dedication. 
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slabs  of  common  limestone,  ronghlj  bewn  and  not  more  tbaa  S| 
feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  the  walls  above  the  panfJling  vib 
simply  plastered.^  If  Asshur-ebU'tli  was  redaced  to  live  in  thk 
building,  we  must  suppose  that  the  superb  edifices  of  his  anoeston 
had  fallen  into  ruin,  which  couhl  scarcely  have  taken  place  anle« 
they  had  been  injured  by  violence.  It  seems  probable  that,  either 
through  the  invasions  of  the  Medes,  or  in  the  course  of  tbe  Scjrthir 
troubles,  Assyria  had  been  greatly  weakened,  her  cities  bein^  deso- 
lated, and  her  palaces  dismantled  or  destroyed.  These  disasters 
preceded  the  last  attack  of  Cyaxares,  and  prepared  the  uraj  for  the 
fall  of  the  mighty  power  which  had  so  long  been  dominaot  in 
Western  Asia.  It  is  nncertain  whether  the  last  war  with  tbe  Medes 
and  final  destruction  of  Nineveh  fell  into  the  reign  of  Afshvr- 
ehiUiUy  the  latest  monarch  of  whom  contemporary  recoards  have 
been  found,  or  whether  he  had  a  successor  in  the  SaT«cns  of 
Berosus^ — ^the  Sardanapalns  of  the  Greeks,  nnder  whom  the  final 
catastrophe  took  place.  On  the  one  hand,  the  number  of  rears 
from  the  accession  of  Esar-haddon  to  the  capture  of  Nineveh,  which 
is  but  seventy-four,  seems  only  sufficient  for  the  three  reigns  ol  s 
father,  a  son,  and  a  grandson,  whence  we  should  conclude  that 
Asshur-ebUMi  was  probably  the  last  king.  On  the  other,  the 
difference  between  the  names  of  Saracus  and  Asshur-ebU-ili  is  so 
wide,  and  the  authority  of  Berosus  (from  whom  the  notices  of 
Saracus  seem  to  come)  so  great,  that  we  are  tempted  to  waspect 
that  Asshur-ehiUilt  may  have  been  the  last  king  but  one,  and 
Saracus  (perhaps  his  brother)  have  succeeded  him.' 

56.  The  character  commonly  given  of  this  king,  and  his  conduct 
during  the  last  sieee  of  Nineveh,  as  they  descend  to  us  almost 
solely  from  Ctesias,'  must  be  viewed  with  great  doubt  and  sns- 


*  See  Layard's  Kineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  S56. 

^  The  name  of  Saraons  is  not  found 
in  the  actual  fragments  of  Berosoa, 
hat  comes  down  to  ns  from  Abydenos 
(ap.  Eoseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  p.  25),  who 
appears  to  have  drawn  from  him. 
(See  Mailer's  Fragm.  H.  G.  voL  iv. 
p.  279.) 

s  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that 
Abydenos,  from  whom  the  name  of 
Saracos  comes,  mentioned  two  kings 
only — Sardanapalns  and  Saraons — as 
successors  of  Esar-haddon — ^his  Axer- 


dis.     This  tends  to  identify  Saiacw 
with  A8$hur.€hHML 

s  Ap.  Diod.  Sio.  ii.  23^.  The  other 
Greek  writers  seem  genenlly  to  hmr^ 
followed  Ctesiaa.  The  only  czceptioi:* 
are  Aristophanes  (Avea,  958),  Abj- 
denns,  and  Folyhistor,  the  last  two  U 
whom  drew  fram  Berosus,  while  \ht 
first  followed  oommon  report,  or  pier. 
haps  drew  from  Herodotus.  W«  d«> 
not  know,  however,  that  either  &n>- 
dotos  or  Aristophanes  intended  thta 
Sardanapalns  for  the  last  king. 
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The  portrait  of  the  effemiDate  yoluptnarj,  waking  np 
der  circnmstanceB  of  extreme  *peril  to  a  sense  of  what  his  position 
|nired  of  him,  displaying  in  the  last  stmggle  for  his  throne 
odi^ies  of  yalonr,  and  closing  all  with  a  glorious  death,  is  one  of 
ose  Greek  ideals  of  the  Oriental  character  which  by  their  artistic 
cellence  and  completeness  betray  their  origin.  The  Sardanapalns 
Otesias,  whose  very  name  is  a  fiction,'  must  be  regarded  as  a 
acktion  of  that  writer's  fertile  fancy,  and  not  as  an  historical  per- 
na^e.  Some  traits  of  his  character,  as  well  aa  some  incidents  of 
a  life,  may  hare  been  taken  from  the  real  king,  Saracns ;  bnt  on 
.e  whole  he  belongs  to  the  ideal  rather  than  the  actual,  and  is 
LixB  of  no  avail  for  history.  Of  the  historical  Saracns  all  that 
e  distinctly  know  is,'  that  being  attacked  by  the  Medes  under 
yaxares,  and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  by  the  Chaldseans  and 
Qsianians,^  he  made  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
la  general,  and  sent  him  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon ;  Nabo- 


*  On  the  weakneM  of  Gtesias  as  an 
atbority,  see  the  Inizoductory  Essay, 
h.  iii.  pp.  71 -S. 

*  There  are  writers  who  endeavonr 
3  find  the  name  Saracns  in  Sardana- 
alos  (see  Brandis,  pp.  82-3),  and 
thers  who  consider  that  Sardanapalns 
i  a  fair  Greek  equivalent  for  the 
ctnal  name  of  the  last  monumental 
lingi  which  they  read  as  AMahur-dan-U 
Oppert,  Rapport,  table  opp.  p.  62). 
)Tit  these  views  seem  forced  and  over- 
itrained.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi. 
lent  to  common  sense  than  the  essential 
liversity  of  the  names  AsshuT'ebil-ili, 
Sardanapalns,  and  Saracns.  In  the 
ast  we  have  the  Ass3man  elements 
*A83hur"  and  "akh,**  which,  however, 
trill  not  make  a  name  without  a  third 
slement. 

*  See  the  famous  fragment  of  Aby- 
denns:  "Post  quern  (Sai^napalum) 
Saracns  imperitabat  Assyriis:  qui 
quidem  oertior  factus  tnrmamm  vulgi 
collectitianun  quas  k  man  adversus 
Be  adventarent,  continu6  Busalusso- 
rom  {i.e.  Nebupalussorum)  militiad 
dacem  Babylonem  mittebat.  Sed  enim 
hie,  capto  rebellapdi  oonsilio,  Amu. 
hiam,  Asdahagis  Medorum  principis 
filiam»  nato  suo  Nabuchodrossoro  de- 
Bpondebat;  mozque  raptim  contra  Ki- 


num,  sen  Ninivem  nrbem,  impetum 
faoiebat.  Be  omni  cognitA,  rex  Saracns 
regiam  Evoritam  inflammabat.  Turn 
vero  Nabnchodrossorns,  summie  rerum 
potitus,  firmis  mosniis  Babylonem  cin- 
gebat."  (Ap.  Eoseb.  Ghron.  Can.  pars 
i  c.  9).  And  compare  Polyhistor  (ap. 
ennd.  o.  5)  :  <*  Post  Sammughem  im- 
peravit  ChaldsBis  Sardanapalus  annoe 
21.  HicadAsdahagem,quieratMedio8a 
gentis  pneses  et  satrapa,  copias  am- 
iliares  misit,  videlicet  ut  filio  suo  Na- 
buchodrossoro desponderet  Amahiam 
e  filiabus  Asdahagis  unam."  So  Syn- 
oellus  says  of  Nabopolassar:  OWos 
frrpanry^f  ^^  Soptbcov  roi;  XaA3a/«y 
fiafftKws  araXtUf  Korh  rod  ovrov  ^tipw 

$^oSinf  wroviBtlf  6  HdpoKos  itunhtf  ahv 
rois  /9<Hr(Xf/o(i  ^Wvpi|<fc,  ical  riiif  ifxV 
Xa\9altty  kqI  BafivK&¥os  wap4xa$f¥  6 
tUnhs  NafioTctXitrapos  (p.  896,  ed.  Din- 
dorf.). 

7  The  "  force  advancing/rom  the  sea,** 
which  Nabopolassar  was  sent  against, 
would  probably  consist  of  these  nations^ 
who  had  been  in  arms  against  the  As- 
syrians at  least  as  late  as  the  reig^  of 
Asshur-hani-pal,  They  can  scarcely 
have  been  Scythians,  as  Brandis  (fol- 
lowing Niebuhr)  supposes  (Ueram  Ass. 
Temp.  Emend,  p.  31). 
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polassar,  however,  revolted,  concluded  a  trestf  ^vrith 
cemented  the  alliance  hj  a  marriage ;   after  virhiciL,  in  oodjce:-'^  ' 
with  the  Modes,  he  laid  siege  to  Nineveh.     Saracus  defended  ':-- 
capital  for  a  while,  hat  at  last,  despairing  of  sncoesa,  ^withdrrr  r 
his  palace,  and,  firing  it  with  hia  own  hand,   periBlied,  with  »> 
belonging  to  him,  in  the  conflagration.^ 

57.  It  has  been  already  observed  in  another  EsBBy^^  thmt  the  rir- 
cnmstances  of  the  siege,  as  detailed  bj  Cteaias,^  zoaj^  mery  pos^-  J 
have  been  correctly  stated.    It  lasted,  according  to  li^wi^  above  r^: 
years,  and  was  brought  to  a  snccessfnl  issne  mainly  in  oonseqiirr.-t 
of  an  extraordinary  rise  of  the  Tigris,  which  swept  avray^  m  porr.  z 
of  the  city  wall,  and  so  gave  admittance  to  the  eneniy.^      Upon  t:  -- 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  considering  farther  resistance   to    be  v^- -- 
fired  his  palace  and  destroyed  himself.     The  conqnerop  comjnviri 
the  rain-  of  the  once  magnificent  capital  by  raising  the   iralls 
delivering  the  whole  city  to  the  flames.^     Nineveh  ceased    to 
and  at   the   same   time   probably  other  royal  cities,    or    »t    Jt>s< 
their  palaces,  were  wasted  with  fire,^  the  proud  stmetares  T«i?<r*^ 
by  the  Assyrian  kings  being  reduced  at  once  to  that  condition  ci 
ruined  heaps  which  has  been  the  effectual  means  of   preserrir^ 


,  4 


^  Mr.  Layard  (Nineyeh  and  Babylon, 
p.  622,  note)  happily  compares  with 
this  act  the  suicide  of  Zlmri,  king  of 
Israel.  "And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Zimri  saw  that  the  city  was  taken, 
that  he  went  into  the  palace  of  the 
king's  house,  and  burnt  the  king's 
house  over  him,  and  died  "  (1  Kings 
xvi.  18).  Similar  conduct  on  a 
larger  scale  is  ascribed  to  the  Xan- 
thians  and  the  Caunians  (Herod,  i. 
176). 

'  Supra,  Essay  iii  §  9,  pp.  400-2. 

1  Ap.  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  27-8. 

*  The  prophecy  of  Nahum  contains 
more  than  one  allusion  to  this  feature 
in  the  destruction  of  the  city.  The 
mention  of  an  "overrunning  flood" 
wherewith  GK>d  should  "  make  an  end 
of  the  place,"  in  yer.  8  of  ch.  i.,  might 
perhaps  be  metaphorical  (compare  Isa. 
Tiii.  7-8,  Dan.  ix.  26,  Ac);  but  this 
can  scarcely  be  said  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing passages : — 

"  They  shall  make  haste  to  the  wall 
thereof,  and  the  defence  shall  be  pre- 
pared.    The  gates  of  the  river  shall  he 


ihroum  open,  and  the  palace  chaZI  t« 
dissolved"  (ii.  5,6). 

"  Behold,  thy  people  in  tke  midsi  rf 
thee  are  women :  the  gatee  of  thy  *j    *• 
shall   he   set    wide    open    «mto     t.'  •  ^f 
enemies:    the  fire  shall    devxyer    t^f 
bars"  (iii.  13). 

'  The  recent  ezoavatioiuB  haw  abo*^ 
that  fire  was  a  chief  agent  in  the  iV- 
struction  of  the  Nineveh  palace*.  Cal- 
cined alabaster,  masses  of  cfaarr^ 
wood  and  charooal,  colossal  Btar%-« 
split  through  with  the  beat,  are  vxl^ 
with  in  all  partsof  the  Kinevite  xnc>«mas 
and  attest  the  veracity  of  profibe<*T. 
(See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babyk^. 
pp.  71,  103,  121,  Ac.,  and  compare 
Nahum  ii.  13,  and  iii.  13  and  IS). 

^The  palaces  at  Khorsafaad  (T>cr- 
Sargina)  and  Nimmd  (Calah)  •bi'W 
equal  traces  of  fire  with  thoi»e  U 
Nineveh  (Koyunjik).  See  layanl  t 
Nineveh  and  its  Bemains,  vol.  i.  pp. 
12,  27,  40,  Ac. ;  Nineveh  and  BabTLii. 
pp.  351,  357, 359,  Ac. ;  Yaox's  Ntnerwi 
and  Persepolis,  pp.  196-8;  Bvtta^ 
Letter  ii.  p.  26,  Letter  iii.  p.  41,  Ac 
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Teat  portion  of  their  contents  for  the  entertainment  and  en- 
itemnent  of  the  present  age.  The  &llen  nation  was  never 
in  able  to  raise  itself.^  Once  only  does  it  appear  in  rebel- 
1,  and  then  the  position  which  it  occupies  is  secondary,  Media 
ding  the  revolt,  which  is  from  the  Persians  nnder  Darius  Hjs- 
pis.^  The  strength  of  the  race  was  exhausted,  and  the  ruin  of 
capital,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  rebuilt  till  the  time 
Claudius,^  deprived  the  people  of  a  rallying  point,  and  pro* 
)ly  contributed  to  render  them  that  which  they  appear  in  their 
3r  history — the  patient  and  submissive  subjects  of  their  Arian 
iqnerors. 

58.  Having  thus  brought  the  line  of  Assyrian  monarchs  to  an 
i,  it  will  be  convenient  to  tabulate  the  principal  results;  after 
deb  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
Qpire,  and  the  civilisation  of  the  people,  may  appropriately  ter- 
nate  this  Essay. 


LATER  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 


AatmiA. 

CONTEMPORARY  KIKODOMS. 

, 

Babtlok. 

EOTPT. 

Jin>AH. 

ISBASL. 

Tiglath-Pileser  n. 

Nabonasiar's 

Attacks  Babylon. 

3rd  year. 

First  Syrian  war  begins. 

.  .       •  . 

«   •          .    . 

Abas. 

Fau'of  Arpad. 

.  .       .  . 

.  .          .  . 

.  •       .  • 

Pekah  (?) 

War  wHh  Ahai. 

Tribute  taken  from  Samaria. 

Second  Syrian  war  begins. 

Kadins. 

Bexln  killed. 

Cbinsinu     and 
Poms. 

Second  attack  on  Babylon. 

Fekah  deposed. 

•     ■                a     • 

•  •          .  • 

.  .       .  • 

Hoshea. 

Shalmaneeer  IV. 

■     •                as 

.  ■          .  ■ 

BcKkUh. 

Besieges  Tyre. 

Besieges  Samaria. 

"  So  Nahnm  had  prophesied :  "  Thy 
eople  Ib  scattered  npon  the  moantams, 
nd  no  man  gathereth  them.  There  is 
0  healing  of  thy  hruiBe**  (iii.  18,  19). 

*  See  Essay  iii.  §  12. 

^The  legend  Col.  Ninita  Claud. 
Colonia  Niniya  Clandiopolis),  which 
B  found  on  coins  of  Trajan  and  Mazi- 
nin,  seems  to  show  that  Clandins,  who 
fitablished  many  colonies  in  the  East, 
oimded  one  on  or  near  the  site  of 


Nineveh.  A  passage  in  Herodotns 
(i.  193)  distinctly  indicates  that  no 
town  of  Nineveh  existed  in  his  day. 
From  the  silence  of  Xenophon  and  the 
historians  of  Alexander,  we  may  gather 
that  the  Persians  never  restored  it. 
Strabo  is  ambig^ons,  bnt  on  the  whole 
seems  to  describe  a  non-existent  city. 
Nineveh  re-appears  for  the  first  time 
in  history  towards  the  close  of  the 
reig^  of  Nero  (Tacit.  Ann.  zii.  18). 
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B<C. 


722 


m 

716 
714 
711 

710 

705 
701 

703 
702 

701 

700 

699 
698 
697 
694 
692 

690 

689 

681 
670 
669 
668 


664 
650 
648 

643 
640 
634 
632 
626 


610 


Amtua. 


OONTEMFORABY  KDTGDOlia 


Babtlov. 


SflTKon.    Takes  Samaria, 
flret     expedltbtt 

Babylon. 
Battle  of  Raphia. 
Tribota  from  Egypt. 


Takes  Aabdod. 

Expels     Merodach-Baladan 

from  Babylon. 
Sennacherib  (his  son). 
First     expedition     against 

Babylon. 
Makes  Bellbos  king. 

•    •  •    •  •    ■ 

Hetekiah  made  tributary. 

Battle  of  Eltekoo. 
Displaces  Bellbos. 

Loses  his  army  by  miracle  (?) 

Second  attack  on  Babylon. 


Merodach-BalAdan. 


Bosnb  oonqoered  (Babylon 
destroyed). 
Esar-haddon  (nls  son). 
Restores  Babylon. 
Oonqners  Egypt. 


Sargon  (Aroeanns). 
IntetTegniun. 

Belibni. 


Assbnr-nadin-som 
(Assaranadins). 


Regibelns. 
Mesesi-mordadivk 
(Snsnb?) 

•     •  •    • 

Interregnom. 

Esar-haddon 
(Asaridinos). 


L(0 


Headdak'fe   6tk 


Asshnr-bani-pal  Hiis  son)  made 

king  by  his  father. 

Makes  Sa5l-mngina  king  of 

Babylon. 
Conquers  £gypt. 


War  with  Elam. 
Bevolt  and  death  of  SaiU- 
mngina. 


Attacked  by  the  Medea. 

Great  Scythic  irmpdmi. 
(Bel-iakir-isknnX 
Aadiar-«bil-ili  (son  of  Asshnr- 
bani-pal). 

Destmction  of  Ninevdi, 


Sanl-mngina. 
(Saosdochinns). 


Asshnr-bani-pal. 
(Chiuiladanns). 


Kabopolsmiir. 


Sabaoo  n.  (?) 


TIAakab. 


(Dodecharchy 
of  Herodotos). 


HbOlneas. 

or 


First 


oewm 


59.  The  independent  kin^om  of  Assyria  ooyered  a  space  of 
above  eigbt  centuries  and  a  half ;  bat  the  real  Empire  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  lasted  mnch  more  than  five  centoriea.  It  coib- 
menced  with  Tiglath-Pileser  I.,  about  B.G.  1130,  and  it  terminateti 
with  Asshur-ebil-ili,  about  B.C.  610.  The  limits  of  the  dominioc 
varied  greatlj  during  this  period,  the  Empire  expanding  or  cod- 
tracting  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  the  penon>i 
character  of  the  prince  who  occupied  the  throne.      The  exuvmt 
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-exit  appears  to  haye  been  reached  almost  immediately  before  a 
3i<l  decUne  set  in ;  that  is  to  saj,  during  the  reigns  of  Sargon, 
zmaclierib,  Esar-haddon,  and  Asshnr-bani-pal,  fonr  of  the  most 
i.rlike  of  the  Assyrian  princes,  who  held  the  throne  from  B.C.  722 

B.C.  626.  During  this  interval  Assyria  was  paramount  oyer 
e  portion  of  Western  Asia  included  between  the  Mediterranean 
^d.  trlxe  Halys  on  the  one  hand,  the  Caspian  and  the  great 
3rsiaii  desert  on  the  other.  Southwards  the  boundary  was  formed 
r  Axalna  and  the  Persian  Golf ;  northwards  it  seems  at  no  time  to 
kve  advanced  to  the  Euxine  or  to  the  Caucasus,  but  to  have  been 
»rraed  by  a  fluctuating  line  which  did  not  in  the  most  flourishing 
3riod  extend  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia.®  The 
)uatrie8  included  in  this  space  and  subjected  within  the  period  in 
aestion  to  Assyrian  inflaence  were  chiefly  the  following : — Susiana, 
ihaldeea,  Babylonia,  Media,  Mati^n^,  or  the  Zagros  range,  Armenia, 
f  esopotamia,  parts  of  Cappadoda  and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  Idumaaa,  a  portion  of  Arabia,  and  for  a  short  time  Egypt. 
Cyprus  also  was  for  some  years  a  dependency.  On  the  other  hand, 
'ersia  Proper,  Bactria,  and  Sogdiana,  even  Hyrcania,  were  beyond 
ihe  eastern  limit  of  the  Assyrian  sway,  which  towards  the  north 
ipon  this  side  did  not  reach  further  than  about  the  neighbourhood 
>f  Kasrin,  and  towards  the  south  was  confined  within  the  moun- 
iiain-banier  of  Zagros.  Similarly  on  the  west^  Phrygia,  Lydia,* 
Lycia,  even  Pamphylia,  were  independent,  the  Assyrian  arms  haying 
neyer  (so  far  as  appears)  penetrated  beyond  Cilicia  or  crossed  the 
Halys. 

60.  The  nature  of  the  dominion  established  by  the  gpreat  Meso- 
potamian  monarchy  oyer  the  countries  included  within  the  limits 
indicated,  will  perhaps  be  best  understood  if  we  compare  it  with 
the  empire  of  Solomon.  Solomon  "  reigped  oyer  aU  the  kingdoma 
from  the  riyer  (Euphrates)  unto  the  land  of  the  Philistines  and 
unto  the  border  of  Egypt :  they  hrought  presents  and  served  Solomon 
all  the  days  of  his  life."^      The   first  and  most  striking  feature 


*  For  the  natnnil  limits  of  Armenia, 
Bee  Essay  iz.  §  10. 

*  The  merely  nominal  Bnbjection  of 
Lydia  to  ABshur-baui-pal  (see  abore, 
p.  492)  does  not  disprove  this  state- 
ment. 

^  1  Kings  iT.  21.  Compare  rer.  24 ; 
uid  for  the  complete  organization  of 


the  empire,  see  ch.  z.,  where  it  appears 
that  the  kings  "brought  erery  man 
his  present,  a  rate  year  by  year"  (ver. 
25);  and  that  the  amount  of  the 
annual  revenue  from  all  sonroes  was 
666  talents  of  gold  (ver.  14).  See 
also  2  Chron.  iz.  13-28,  and  Fb.  Izzii. 
8-11. 
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of  tbe  earliest  empires  is,  tliat  thej  are  a  mere  oongeries  of  km^ 
doms :    the  countries  over  whicli  the  dominant  state  acqnizva  an 
influence,  not  only  retain  their  distinct  individualiiyy   as    is  the 
case  in  some  modem  empires,'  but  remain  in  all  respects  mch  aa 
thej  were  before,  with  the  simple  addition  of  certain  obligatkms 
contracted  towards  the  paramount  authoriiy.      They  keep  their  old 
laws,  their  old  religion,  their  line  of  kings,  their  law  of  stuxxagiatK 
their  whole  internal  organization  and  machinery;    they  only   ac^ 
knowledge  an  external  suzerainty,  which  binds  them  to  the  per- 
formance of  certain  duties  towards  the  Head  of  the  Empire.     Thesp 
duties,  as  understood  in  the  earliest  times,  may  be  summed   up  in 
the  two  words  "  homage  "  and  "  tribute ; "  the  subject  kings  **  scrre'" 
and  "  bring  presents ; "  they  are  bound  to  acts  of  submission,  most 
attend  the  court  of  their  suzerain  when  summoned,'  nnlefis  they 
have  a  reasonable  excuse,  must  there  salute  him  as  a  superior,  and 
otherwise  acknowledge  his  rank;^  aboye  all,  they  must  pay  him 
regularly  the  fixed  tribute  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  at 
the  time  of  their  submission  or  subjection,  the  unauthonzed  ^irith- 
holding  of  which  is  open  and  avowed  rebellion.^      Finally,  they 
must  allow  his  troops  free  passage  through  their  dominions,  and 
must  oppose  any  attempt  at  invasion  by  way  of  their  country  on 
the  part  of  his  enemies.^      Such  are  the  earliest  and  most  essential 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  subject  states  in  an  empire  of  the 
primitive  type,  like  that  of  Assyria;  and  these  obligations,  with 
the  corresponding  one  on  the  part  of  the  dominant  power  of  the 
protection  of  its  dependants  against  foreign  foes,  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  sole  links  ^  which  joined  together  in  one  the  hetero- 
geneous  matenals  of  which  that  empire  consisted. 


'  Oar  own,  for  ixwtanoe,  and  the 
Aostriaa. 

'  There  are  sereral  cases  of  this 
kind  in  the  Inscriptions.  The  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  Esar-haddon, 
who  "assembled  at  Nineveh  twenty- 
two  kings  of  the  land  of  Syria,  and  of 
the  Bea.ooa8t,  and  of  the  islands  of 
the  sea,  and  passed  them  in  reriew 
before  him  "  (Beoords  of  the  Past,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  107-8).  Perhaps  the  visit  of 
Ahas  to  Tiglath.Pileser  (2  Kings  zri. 
10)  was  of  this  character. 

«  Of.  Pb.  Ixxii.  11 :  "  All  kings  shall 
fall  down  before  him."     This  is  said 


primarily  of  Solomon.  The  usual  mx- 
pression  in  the  inscriptions  is  that  the 
subject  kings  **  kissed  the  sceptre  "  at 
the  Assyrian  monarch. 

'  See  2  Kings  xrii.  4,  and  the  in- 
scriptions passim. 

'  Jostah  seems  to  have  peruhed  im. 
the  performance  of  this  dntr  (2  Knigv 
zxiii  29 ;  2  Chron.  zzxr.  20.23). 

'  In  some  empires  of  this  type,  the 
subject  states  hare  an  additicaal  obti- 
gation — that  of  famishing  ooDtingeBts 
to  swell  the  armies  of  the  domiaaoft 
power.  Bat  there  is  no  clear  evidcaee 
of  the  Assyrians  baring  raised  tnxp|« 
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61.  It  is  eyident  that  a  goyemment  of  the  character  here  de- 
scribed contains  within  it  elements  of  constant  disunion  and  disorder. 
Jnder  ^yonrable  drcnmstances,  with  an  actiye  and  energetic  prince 
ipon  the  throne,  there  is  an  appearance  of  strength,  and  a  realization 
>f  mnch  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The  subject  monarchs  pay 
mnuallj  their  due  share  of  "  the  regulated  tribute  of  the  empire ; "' 
bnd  the  better  to  secure  the  fayour  of  their  common  soyereign, 
kdd  to  it  presents,  consisting  of  the  choicest  productions  of  their 
:'espectiye  kingdoms.'  The  material  resources  of  the  different 
countries  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  dominant  power  ;^  and 
skilled  workmen'  are  readily  lent  for  the  seryice  of  the  court,  who 
Mlom  or  build  the  temples  and  the  royal  residences,  and  transplant 


in  tliis  way.     The  testimony  of  the 
book  of  Judith  is  worthlesB ;  and  per- 
haps  the    ciroomstance   that    Naba- 
chodonoBor  is  made  to  collect  his  army 
from  all  quarters   (as   the   Persians 
vrere  wont  to  do)  may  be  added  to 
the  proofs  adduced  above  (note  '  on 
ch«  103,  book  i.)  of  the  lateness  of  its 
composition.    We  do  not  find,  either 
in   Scripture  or  in  the  Inscriptions, 
any  proof  of  the  Assyrian  armies  being 
composed  of  others  than  the  dominant 
race.     Bir.  Yanoe  Smith  assumes  the 
contrary  (Prophecies,  Ac.,  pp.  92,  183, 
201);  but  the  only  passage  which  is 
important  among  all  those  explained 
by  him  in  this  sense  (Isa.  xxii.  6)  is 
T-eiy  doubtfully  referred  to  an  attack 
on  Jerusalem  by  the  Asiyriana,     Per> 
haps  it  is  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  which  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  the  prophetic  vision,  as  Babylon 
itself  has  been  the  main  figure  in  the 
preceding  chapter.     The  negative  of 
coarse  cannot  be  proved,  but  there 
seem  to  be  no  grounds  for  concluding 
that  ''the  various  subject  races  were 
incorporated  into  the  Assyrian  army." 
An  Assyrian  army,  it  should  be  re- 
niemberod,  does  not  ordinarily  exceed 
one,  or  at  meet  two,  hundred  thousand 
men. 

*  This  is  an  expression  not  tmoom- 
mon  in  the  Inscriptions.  We  may 
gather  from  a  passage  in  Sennacherib's 
annals,  where  it  occurs,  that  the  As- 
syrian tribute  was  of  the  nature  of  a 
land-tax  or  poll-tax.  For  when  portions 


of  Hezekiah's  dominions  were  taken 
from  him  and  bestowed  on  neighbour- 
ing princes,  the  Assyrian  king  tells  us 
that  "according  as  he  increased  the 
dominions  of  the  other  chiefs,  so  he 
augmented  the  amount  of  tribute  which 
they  were  to  pay  to  the  imperial 
treasury." 

*  It  is  not  always  easy  to  separate 
the  tribute  from  the  presents,  as  the 
tribute  itself  is  sometimes  paid  partly 
in  kind ;  but  in  the  case  of  Hezekiah 
we  may  clearly  draw  the  distinction, 
by  comparing  Scripture  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  Sennacherib.  The 
tribute  in  this  instance  was  *'800 
talents  of  silver,  and  30  talents  of 
gold "  (2  Kings  xviii.  14)  ;  the  addi- 
tional  presents  were,  600  talents  of 
silver,  various  mineral  products  (prob- 
ably coal  and  crystal  and  marbles), 
thrones  and  beds,  and  rich  furniture, 
the  skins  aQd  honia  of  beasts,  coral, 
ivory,  and  amber. 

^The  Assyrian  kings  are  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  cedar  and  other  tim. 
ber  in  Lebanon,  Hermon,  and  Amanus. 
Esar-haddon  derives  marble  from  some 
distant  mountain. 

'  The  most  striking  instance  of  this 
is  contained  in  the  inscription  men- 
tioned above  (p.  491,  note  *),  where 
the  princes  of  Cyprus,  Greek,  and 
Semitic,  lend  workmen  to  Esar-haddon. 
Sennacherib  uses  Phoenicians  to  con- 
struct his  vessels  on  the  Tig^  and 
to  navigate  them. 
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the  lnxnries  and  refinements  of  their  aerenJ  states  to  the  impeml 
capital.  But  no  sooner  does  any  untoward  event  occnr,  m  & 
disastrons  expedition,  a  foreign  attack,  a  domestic  oonspirscj,  (7 
eyen  an  nntimelj  and  nnezpected  death  of  the  reigning  prisee, 
than  the  inherent  weakness  of  this  sort  of  government  at  oooe 
displays  itself — ^the  whole  &bric  of  the  empire  falls  asonder — e^ch 
kingdom  re-asserts  its  independence— tribute  ceases  to  be  paid— 
and  the  mistress  of  a  hondred  states  suddenly  finds  herself  thrust 
back  into  her  primitive  condition,  stripped  of  the  dominion  which 
has  been  her  strength,  and  thrown  entirely  upon  her  own  resouroes. 
Then  the  whole  task  of  reconstruction  has  to  be  commenced  anew- 
one  by  one  the  rebel  countries  are  overran  and  the  rebel  monardu 
chastised — ^tribute  is  re-imposed,  submission  enforced,  and  in  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  the  empire  has  perhaps  recovered  itself.  Pitigrew  is 
of  course  slow  and  uncertain,  where  the  empire  has  continoally  to  be 
built  up  again  from  its  foundations,  and  where  at  any  time  a  dsj 
may  undo  the  work  which  it  has  taken  centuries  to  accomplish. 

To  discourage  and  check  the  chronic  disease  of  rebellion,  reooune 
is  had  to  severe  remedies,  which  diminish  the  danger  to  the  centnl 
power  at  the  cost  of  extreme  misery  and  often  almost  entiie  rain 
to  the  subject  kingdoms.  Not  only  are  the  lands  wasted,  the  flocks 
and  herds  carried  off,'  the  towns  pillaged  and  burnt,  or  in  some 
cases  razed  to  the  ground,  the  rebel  king  deposed  and  his  crown 
transferred  to  another,  the  people  punished  by  the  execution  of 
hundreds  or  thousands,^  as  well  as  by  an  augmentation  of  the 
tribute  money ,^  but  sometimes  wholesale  deportation  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  practised,  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  being  earned 
away  captive  by  the  conquerors,*  and  either  employed  in  sernk 


'  The  naxnbers  are  often  manrelloiw. 
Sennacherib  in  one  foraj  driyes  off 
7200  hones,  11,000  mules,  5230  camels, 
120,000  oxen,  and  800,000  sheep! 
Bometimes  the  sheep  and  oxen  are 
raid  to  be  "  conntless  as  the  stars  of 
heaven." 

■A  The  usual  modes  of  pimishment 
are  beheading  and  impaling.  Asshnr- 
iur-pal  impales  on  one  occasion  "  thirtj 
bands  of  captiyee  ; "  on  another  be 
beheads  600  warriors,  and  at  the  same 
time  impales  bands  of  captiyes  on 
eyery  side  of  the  rebellions  city;  in 
a  third  instance  he  impales  the  wliole 


Compare  the  ooodnci  cf 
Darins  (Herod,  iii.  169). 

*  This  frequently  takes  place.  (6c« 
Beoords  of  the  Fast,  yd.  iii.  pp.  5tk 
116,  Ac)  Heaekiah  eyidently  exptctt 
an  augmentation  when  be  says,  '*Tbat 
which  thoo  pattest  npan  me  I  wiB 
bear"  (2  Kings  xyiii.  14). 

*  It  has  been  noticed  (snpra,  p.  4M) 
that  Sennacherib  oairied  into  oap- 
tiyity  from  Judsea  more  than  SDD,OUO 
persons,  and  an  equal  or  greater  asm. 
ber  from  the  tribes  along  the  Eapfan* 
tee.  The  pnctice  is  constant,  bat  the 
numbers  are  not  commonly  giycn. 
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our  at  the  capital,^  or  settled  as  colonists,  in  a  ^distant  province, 
tb.  this  practice  the  history  of  the  Jews,  in  which  it  forms  so 
>iniiient  a  feature,  has  made  us  familiar.  It  seems  to  have  been 
own  to  the  Assyrians  from  very  early  times,^  and  to  have  become 
degrees  a  sort  of  settled  principle  in  their  government.  In  the 
»st  flourishing  period  of  their  dominion — the  reigns  of  Sargon,  Sen- 
^herib,  and  Esar-haddon — ^it  prevailed  most  widely  and  was  carried 
the  greatest  extent.  Chaldagans  were  transported  into  Assyria,^ 
ws  and  Israelites  into  Babylonia  and  Media  ;^  Arabians,  Baby* 
lians,  Susianians,  and  Persians  into  Palestine^ — ^the  most  distant 
rtions  of  the  Empire  changed  inhabitants,  and  no  sooner  did  a 
ople  become  troublesome  horn,  its  patriotism  and  love  of  in- 
pendence,  than  it  was  weakened  by  dispersion  and  its  spirit 
bdued  by  a  severance  of  all  its  local  associations.  Thus  rebellion 
iS  in  some  measure  kept  down,  and  the  position  of  the  central  or 
vereign  state  was  rendered,  so  far,  more  secure;  but  this  com- 
bative security  was  gained  by  a  gpreat  sacrifice  of  strength,  and 
den  foreign  invasion  came,  the  subject  kingdoms,  weakened  at 
ice  and  alienated  by  the  treatment  which  they  had  received,  were 
und  to  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  give  any  effectual 
d  to  their  enslaver.^ 

62.  Such,  in  its  broad  and  general  outlines,  was  the  Empire  of 
le  Assyrians.  It  embodied  the  earliest^  simplest,  and  most  crude 
inception  which  the  human  mind  forms  of  a  widely  extended 
)imnion.  It  was  a  '*  kingdom-empire,'*  like  the  empires  of 
^lomon,  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  Chedor-laomer,^  and  probably  of 
yaxares,  aod  is  the  best  specimen  of  its  class,  being  the  largest, 
le  longest  in  duration,  and  the  best  known  of  all  such  govem- 


7  Ab  the  Aramaeans,  Chaldsaos, 
rmenianB,  and  Cilioians,  bj  Sen- 
M2herib  (supra,  p.  482),  and  the  nmne- 
>n8  captives  who  bmlt  his  temples 
Qd  palaces,  by  Esar-haddon.  The 
iptives  maybe  seen  engaged  in  their 
kbomB,  under  taskmasters,  upon  the 
ioiiiiment& 

^  See  the  annals  of  Asshur-izir-pal 
ibont  B.C.  880),  where,  however,  the 
ambers  carried  off  are  small — in  one 
ase  2600,  in  another  2500,  in  a  third 
he  choicest  soldiers  of  a  garrison. 
See  Fox  Talbot,  pp.  24,  26,  80.) 
Vomen  at  this  period  are  carried  off 
Q   vast   nnmbers,  and    beoome    the 


wives  of  the  soldiery.  Tiglath-Pileser 
II.  is  the  first  king  who  practises 
deportation  on  a  large  scale. 

'  By  Sargon  and  Sennacherib,  pp. 
481,  482. 

^  2  Kings  zvii.  6,  and  snpra,  p.  484. 

*  Supra,  p.  479 ;  2  Kings  zvii.  24, 
and  Ezra  iv.  9,  where  the  Susanohitea 
and  Elamites  are  mentioned. 

'  The  case  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  zxiii. 
29),  which  may  appear  an  exception, 
does  not  belong  to  Assyrian,  but  to 
Babylonian  history.  (See  below.  Essay 
viii.  §  11.) 

*  Gen.  xiv.  1-12. 
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inenis  tliat  has  existed.  It  exhibits  in  a  marked  way  botii  the 
strengtii  and  weakness  of  this  class  of  monarchieB — ^iheir  atrengtli 
in  the  extraordinary  magnificence,  grandeur,  wealth,  and  refine- 
ment of  the  capital ;  their  weakness  in  the  impoTerishment^  the 
exhaustion,  and  the  consequent  disaffection  of  the  sabject  slates 
Ever  falling  to  pieces,  it  was  perpetually  reconstructed  by  the 
genius  and  prowess  of  a  long  succession  of  warrior  princes,  seoonded 
by  the  skill  and  bravery  of  the  people.  Fortunate  in  poBBessin? 
for  a  long  time  no  very  powerful  neighbour,^  it  found  little  di£* 
culty  in  extending  itself  throughout  regions  divided  and  subdirided 
among  hundreds  of  petty  chiefs,*  incapable  of  union,  and  sing!  r 
quite  unable  to  contend  with  the  forces  of  a  large  and  populous 
country.  Frequently  endangered  by  revolts,  yet  always  triumphing 
over  them,  it  maintained  itself  for  five  centuries,  gradually  advanc- 
ing its  influence,  and  was  only  overthrown  after  a  fierce  struggle 
by  a  new  kingdom  ^  formed  upon  its  borders,  which,  leaded  with 
the  most  powerful  of  the  subject  states,  was  enabled  to  acoomplish 
the  destruction  of  the  long  dominant  people. 

63.  In  the  curt  and  dry  records  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  while 
the  broad  outlines  of  the  government  are  well  marked,  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  those  nicer  shades  of  system  and  treatment  which  do 
doubt  existed,  and  in  which  the  Empire  of  the  Assyrians  differed 
probably  from  others  of  the  same  type.  One  or  two  such  points, 
however,  may  perhaps  be  made  out.  In  the  first  place,  though 
religious  uniformity  is  certainly  not  the  law  of  the  Empire,  yet  a 
religious  character  appears  in  many  of  the  wars,^  and  attempts  seem 


'  Babylonia  and  Snaiana  are  the 
only  large  oonntries  bordering  upon 
Assyria  which  appear  to  have  been  in 
any  degree  oentralized.  But  even  in 
Babylonia  there  are  constantly  found 
cities  which  have  independent  kings, 
and  ChaldsBa  was  always  nnder  a 
number  of  chieftains. 

*  In  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
Fileser  I.  and  Asshur-izir-pal,  each 
city  of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria  seems 
to  have  its  kmg.  Twelre  kings  of  the 
Hittites,  twenty-four  kings  of  the 
Tibareni  (Tubal),  and  twenty  .seven 
kings  of  the  PaHau,  are  mentioned  by 
8halmwne9er  IL  The  Phcsnioian  and 
Philistine  cities  are  always  separate 
and  independent.  In  Media  and  Bikni, 


during  the  reign  of  Enr-haddoo, 
every  town  has  its  chief.  AiweftJ* 
is  perhaps  less  divided  :  stil]  it  is  not 
permanently  under  a  single  king. 

7  Although  Assyria  came  into  eoD> 
tact  with  Median  tribes  as  early  m 
the  reign  of  8halmane9&r  11.  (b.c.  850>. 
yet  the  Median  kingdom  which  cob* 
quered  Assyria  must  be  regarded  m  » 
new  formation — the  oonsequeaoe  of  a 
great  immigration  from  the  Esst«  noM 
probably  led  by  Cyaxues.  (SeeEaiT 
iii.  §8.) 

'Tiglath-Paeser  I.  oommonly  "st* 
taches"  conquered  oonntries  **to  the 
worship  of  Asshur  "  (InacriptiA*  pp^ 
88,  40.  Ac.).  .4MKtir.uir.pal  oslb  bi« 
foes    habitually    "  the     enemiat   of 
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to  be  miMle  mi  least  to  diffuse  everywhere  a  knowledge  and  recog« 
nition  of  the  gods  of  Assyria.  Nothing  is  more  aniyersal  than  the 
practioe  of  setting  np  in  the  subject  countries  '*  the  laws  of  Asshur" 
and  **  altars  to  the  Great  Gods."  In  some  instances  not  only  altars 
but  temples  are  erected,  and  priests  are  left  to  superintend  the 
worship  and  secure  its  being  properly  conducted.  The  history  of 
Judmm  is,  bowerer,  enough  to  show  that  the  continuance  of  the 
national  worship  was  at  least  tolerated,  though  some  formal 
aL*kiiowled^ment  of  the  presiding  deities  of  Assyria  on  the  part  of 
the  subject  nations  may  not  improbably  have  been  required  in 
most  esses.* 

Secondly,  there  is  an  indication  that  in  certain  countries  imme- 
diately bordering  on  Assyria  endeavours  were  made  from  time  to 
time  to  centralize  and  consolidate  the  Empire,  by  substituting,  on  fit 
(Mxrssions,  for  the  native  chiefs  Assyrian  officers  as  governors.     It 
was  the  special  duty  of  these  persons  to  gather  in  the  tribute  due 
u>  the  Great  King,  and  secure  its  safe  transmission  to  the  capital ; 
bat  they  seem  to  have  been,  at  least  in  some  instances,  entrusted 
with  the  civil  government  of  their  respective  districts.^     It  does 
not   appear  that  this  system  was  ever  extended  very  far.     The 
Hophrates  on  the  west,  and  Mount  Zagros  on  the  east»  may  be 
nn^rded  as  the  extreme  limits  of  the  centralized  Assyria.    Armenia, 
Media,    Babylonia,   Susiana,    Syria,    Palestine,   Philistia,   retained 
almost  to  the  last  their  own  monarchs ;  and  thus  Assyria,  despite 
the  feature  here  noticed,  kept  upon  the  whole  her  character  of  a 
**  kingdom-empire." 

t>4.  The  civilization  of  the  Assyrians  is  a  large  subject,  on  which 
only  a  few  remarks  can  be  here  offered.  Deriving  originally  letters 
snd  the  elements  of  learning  from  Babylonia,  the  Assyrians  appear 
to  have  been  content  with  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  and  neither 
in  literature  nor  in  science  to  have  progressed  beyond  their  in- 
fttructors.  The  heavy  incubus  of  a  learned  language'  lay  upon  all 
thn«e  who  desired  to  devote  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits,  and, 
owing  to  this,  knowledge  tended  to  become  the  exclusive  possession 


A^vbor.**    Sennacherib  ■penka  of  him-  1    rri.    10),   was  Amrrian  tmther  thna 


If  ••  "Uie  gnmi  pnnMhor  of  un- 
t"  it«*ren  '*  (Beourdsof  the  ^Mt,  toI.  i. 

*  It  M  prohnbla  that  the  altar  which 
Ahat  Mw  at  DamaMJiu,  and  of  which 
^  teoi  a  patlem  to  Jenualem  (2  Kings 


Syrian,  and  that  he  adopted  the  wor- 
ship connected  with  it  in  deference  to 
hii  AMiijrrian  anseraia. 

'  Records  of  the  PMt,  roi.  i,  pp.  69, 
61,  W  ;  Tol.  iii.  pp.  44,  45,  Ac. 

'  See  note  '  on  oh.  181,  book  i« 
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of  a  priest-class,  which  did  not  aim  at  progvees,  bat  was  satiiM  v 
hand  on  the  traditions  of  former  ages.     To  nnderstazid  tlie  gaas» 
of  the  Aflsyrian  people  we  mnst  look  to  their  tat  ajid  their  smbi- 
&ctures.     These  are  in  the  main  probably  of  nati'V'e  giowih,  i»i 
from  them  we  maj  &8t  gather  an  impression  of  the  natioiial  d»- 
racter.    They  show  ns  a  patient,  laborions,  painstaking  people,  whi 
more  appreciation  of  the  nsefnl  than  the  ornamental,  and  of  ^t 
actnal  than  the  ideal     Architecture,  the  only  one  of  the  fine  art» 
which  is  essentially  nsefnl,  forms  their  chief  glory ;  ■cnlptme,  asd 
still  more  painting,  are  subsidiary  to  it.     Again,  it  ia   the  moR 
nsefnl  edifice — ^the  palace  or  house — whereon  attention  is  oonce»- 
trated — the  temple  and  the  tomb,  the  interest  attaching-  to  irhich  is 
ideal  and  spiritual,  are  secondary,  and  appear  simply  as  appendagv 
of  the  palace.     In  the  sculpture  it  is  the  actual — ^the  histcmcftHj 
true — which  the  artist  striyes  to  represent.     Unless  in  the  case  of 
a  few  mythic  figures  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  conntrT. 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Assyrian  bas-reliefs  which  ia  not  imitatai 
from  nature.     The  imitation  ia  always  laborious  and  often  most 
accurate  and  exact     The  laws  of  representation,  as  we  understand 
them,  are  sometimes  departed  &om,  but  it  is  always  to  impress  the 
spectator  with  ideas  in  accordance  with  truth.     Thus  the  coloesal 
bulls  and  lions  have  five  legs,  but  in  order  that  they  may  be  seen 
from  every  point  of  view  with  four — the  ladders  are  placed  e^Jje- 
ways  against  the  walls  of  besieged  towns,  but  it  is  to  show  thai  ther 
are  ladders,  and  not  mere  poles — walls  of  cities  are  made  dispropor- 
tionately small,  but  it  is  done,  like  Baphael's  boat,  to  bring  ihem 
within  the  picture,  which  would  otherwise  be  a  less  complete  repr^ 
sentation  of  the  actual  fact.     The  careful  finish,  the  minute  detail 
the  elaboration  of  every  hair  in  a  beard,  and  every  stitch  in  the 
embroidery  of  a  dress,  remind  us  of  the  Dutch  school  of  painting. 
and  illustrate  strongly  the  spirit  of  faithfulness  and  honesty  which 
pervades  the  sculptures,  and  gives  them  so  great  a  portion  of  their 
value.     In  conception,  in  grace,  in  freedom,   and  correctness  of 
outline,  they  fall  undoubtedly  far  behind  the  inimitable  productions 
of  the  Greeks ;  but  they  have  a  g^ndeur  and  a  dignity,  a  boldness* 
a  strength,  and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  render  them  even 
intrinsically  valuable  as  works  of  art,  and,  considering  the  time  at 
which  they  were  produced,  must  excite  our  surprise  and  admiratioQ. 
Art,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  existed  previously,  only  in  the  stiif  and 
lifeless  conventionalism  of  the  Egyptians.     It  belonged  to  Assyris 
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o  confine  the  oonyentional  to  religion,  and  to  applj  art  to  the  yivid 
representation  of  the  highest  scenes  of  hnman  life.  -War  in  all  its 
orms — the  march,  the  battle,  the  pnrsnit,  the  siege  of  towns,  the 
lassage  of  rirers  and  marshes,  the  submission  and  treatment  of 
saptiTes — and  the  *'  mimic  war  "  of  hunting,  the  chase  of  the  lion, 
^he  stag,  the  antelope,  the  wild  bnll,  and  the  wild  ass — are  the  chie'f 
inbjects  treated  by  the  Assyrian  sculptors ;  and  in  these  the  con- 
irentionaJ  is  discarded :  fresh  scenes,  new  groupings,  bold  and 
strange  attitudes  perpetually  appear,  and  in  the  animal  representa- 
tions especially  there  is  a  continual  advance,  the  latest  being  the 
most  spirited,  the  most  Taried,  and  the  most  true  to  nature,  though 
perhaps  lacking  somewhat  of  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  the 
earlier.  With  no  attempt  to  idealize  or  go  beyond  nature,  there  is 
a  growing  power  of  depicting  things  as  they  are — an  increased 
^race  and  delicacy  of  execution;  showing  that  Assyrian  art  was 
progressive,  not  stationary,  and  giving  a  promise  of  still  higher 
excellence,  had  circumstances  permitted  its  development. 

The  art  of  Assyria  has  every  appearance  of  thorough  and  entire 
nationality ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  feel  sure  that  her  manufactures 
-were  in  .the   same  sense  absolutely  her  own.     The  practice  of 
borrowing  skilled  workmen  from  the  conquered  states,  which  has 
been  already  noticed,^  would  introduce  into  Nineveh  and  the  other 
royal  cities  the  fabrics  of  every  region  which  acknowledged  the 
Assyrian  sway ;  and  plunder,  tribute,  and  commerce  would  unite  to 
enrich  them  with  the  choicest  products  of  all  civilized  countries. 
Still,  judging  by  the  analogy  of  modem  times,  it  seems  most  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  bulk  of  the  manufactured  goods  consumed 
in  the  country  would  be  of  home  growth.     Hence  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  vases,  jars,  bronzes,  glass  bottles,  carved  ornaments 
in  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,   engraved  gems,   bells,  dishes,  ear- 
rings, arms,  working  implements,  &c.,  which  have  been  found  at 
Kimrnd,  Khorsabad,  and  Koyunjik,  are  mainly  the  handiwork  of 
the  Assyrians.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  rich  garments 
represented  as  worn  by  the  kings  and  others  were  the  product  of 
Babylon,*  always  famous  for  its  tissues  ;  but  even  this  is  uncertain ; 
and  they  are  perhaps  as  likely  to  have  been  of  home  manufacture. 
At  any  rate  the  bulk  of  the  ornaments,  utensils,  &c.,  may  be 
regarded  as  native  products.    These  are  almost  invariably  of  elegant 

*  Snpra,  p.  491.  ^  QwaHerly  lieview,  No.  clzrii.,  pp.  150, 161. 
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form,  and  indicate  a  considerable  knowledge  of  metannzgr  lad 
other  arts,^  as  well  as  a  refined  taste.  Among  them  ai«  aome  wtic^ 
anticipate  inventions  believed  tiU  lately  to  have  been. 
Transparent  glass  (which,  however,  was  known  also  in 
Egypt)  is  one  of  these  ;^  bnt  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  tise 
lens  ^  discovered  at  Nimmd,  of  the  nse  of  which  as  a  magnifvhir 
agent  there  is  abundant  proof  .^  If  it  be  added  to  thi8»  tliat  lit 
buildings  of  the  Assyrians  show  them  to  have  been  well  aoqnaiiitc^ 
with  the  principle  of  the  arch,^  that  they  constructed  aqnedncts  ^  az^ 
drains,^^  that  they  knew  the  use  of  the  lever  and  roller,^  thai  thcj 
understood  the  arts  of  inlaying,^'  enamefling,^^  and  OTeil&yin^  wiiii 
metals,^^  and  that  they  cut  gems  with  the  greatest  skill  and  finish,-* 
it  will  be  apparent  that  their  civilization  equalled  that  of  afanc^ 
any  ancient  country,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  immeasiiTably  behind 
the  boasted  achievements  of  the  modems.  With  mnch  tbai  ww 
barbaric  still  attaching  to  them,  with  a  rude  and  inartificial  govern* 
ment,  savage  passions,  a  debasing  religion,  and  a  general  tendencr 
to  materialism,  they  were  towards  the  close  of  their  empire,  in  all 
the  arts  and  appliances  of  life,  very  nearly  on  a  par  with  onrselTes ; 
and  thus  their  history  furnishes  a  warning — which  the  records  of 
nations  constantly  repeat — ^that  the  greatest  material  prosperitr 
may  co-exist  with  the  decline — ^and  herald  the  downfall — of  a 
kingdom.  


*  The  ordinary  Assyrian  bronze  is 
found  to  be  composed  of  one  part  tin 
to  ten  parts  copperi  which  is  the  exact 
proportion  of  the  best  bronse,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  The  bell  metal 
has,  however,  14  per  cent,  of  tin, 
which  would  make  it  ring  better.  In 
some  cases  two  metals  were  used 
together  without  being  amalgamated, 
iron  (for  instance)  being  overlaid 
either  whoUy  or  partially  with  bronze. 
(See  Layard's  Ninereh  and  Babylon, 
p.  191,  and  App.  iii.) 

'  See  above,  p.  481. 

7  Layard,  p.  197.  The  lens  was  of 
rock-crystal,  with  one  plane  and  one 
convex  &oe.  It  had,  apparently,  been 
ground  on  a  lapidary's  wheel,  and  was 
of  somewhat  rude  workmanship. 

^  Long  before  the  discovery  of  the 
Nimrud  lens  it  had  been  concluded 


that  the  Assyrians  used  magaifyin^ 
glasses,  from  the  fact  that  the  inscrip- 
tions were  often  so  minute  that  thev 
could  not  possibly  be  read,  and  tlKTe> 
fore  could  not  have  been  formed, 
without  them. 

*  Layard,  pp.  126,  163, 163,  4e, 

^*  See  the  Bavian  inscriptktt,  and 
also  the  cylinder  of  BeUino  (Fox 
Talbot,  p.  8). 

"  Layard,  p.  163. 

^  See  Hr.  Layard*B  plates  in  his 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  oppoa^  to 
pages  110  and  112. 

''  Kineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  19& 

^*  Nineveh  and  its  Bematns,  vnL  i. 
p.  60 ;  Nineveh  and  Babykm,  p.  S58» 
Ac. 

^*  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  ISS. 

»  Ibid.  pp.  160.1,  602»  et  aevi. 
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ON  THE  mSTOBY  OF' THE  LATBB  BABYLONIANS. 

Subordinate  position  of  Babylonia  from  b.c.  1800  to  B.o.  747.    2.  Bra  of 
Nabonaasar,  b.c.  747— supposed  connection  of  Nabonassar  with  Semiramis. 

3.  Successors  of  Nabonassar — ^Merodaoh-Baladan  conquered  bj  Sargon — 
rei^n  of  Sargon — Merodaoh-Baladan*s  second  reign — invasion  of  Sennacherib. 

4.  Keign  of    Belibos.      5.    Beigns    of  Asshur-nadin'Sunn,  Beg^bdlus,   and 
Mesesiinordaohus.     Bevolt  of  Babylon,  and  destruction  of  the  city  by  Sen. 
nacherib.      6.  Esar-haddon  rebuilds  Babylon,  and  assumes  the  crown — dis- 
turbances during  his  reign — 8a4U-mugvna   (Saoeduohinus)   made  king  by 
Asshur-bcuii-pal.     7.  Beign  of  Saiil.mugina.     8.  Asshur-bani-pal  assumes 
the  government — ^his  liberal  policy.     9.  Nabopolassar  made  viceroy.     10. 
His  revolt,  and  alliance  with  Cyaxares.    Commencement  of  the  Babylonian 
empire.     11.  Dmation  of  the  empire — three  great  monarchs.     12.  Nabo- 
polassar — extent  of  his  dominions.     18.   Increase  of  the  population.     14. 
Chief  events  of  his  reign — ^the  Lydian  war  (?) — the  Egyptian  war.    16.  Ac- 
cession of  Nebuchadnezzar — ^his  triumphant  return  from  Egypt.     16.   His 
great  works.      17.   His  conquests.     Final  captivity  of  Judah.     Siege  and 
capture  of  Tyre.      18.  Invasion  of  Egypt  and  war  with  Apries.     19.   His 
seven  years'  lycanthropy.    20.  Short  reig^  of  Evil-Merodaoh.    21.  Beign 
of  Neriglissar,  the  ''  Bab-Msg."    22.  Change  in  the  relations  of  Media  and 
Babylon.     23.   Beign  of  Laborosoarchod.      24.   Accession  of  Nabonadius, 
B.C.  556 — his  alliance  with  Crcosus,  king  of  Lydia — ^his  defensive  works, 
ascribed  to  Nitocris.     25.   Sequel  of  the   Lydian  alliance.     26.  Babylon 
attacked  by   Cyrus.     27.    Siege  and    fall  of  Babylon.      28.    Conduct  of 
BeldhasBzar  during  the  sieg^ — his  death.     29.  Surrender  and  treatment  of 
Nabonadius.    80.   Bevolts  of  Babylon  from  Darius.    81.  Final  decay  and 
ruin. 

.  The  histoiy  of  Babylon  dnring  the  526  years  which  Berosns 
signed  to  the  Upper  dynasty  of  Assyria  is,  with  few  exceptions, 
blank.  The  greatness  of  Babylonia  was  daring  the  chief  portion 
f  this  period  eclipsed  by  that  of  Assyria,  and  the  native  historian, 
onf cssing  the  absence  of  materials,^  gave^  as  it  wonld  seem,  for  the 
ntire  interval,  nothing  bnt  the  names  of  the  kings.^     It  cannot 


^  Berosus  declared  that  Nabonassar 
ad  collected  all  the  records  of  former 
:ingt),  and  purposely  destroyed  them, 
Q  oi-der  that  the  Babylonians  might 
eckon  from  him  (Fr.  11  a.). 


>  Beros.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  4: 
"  Difitincte  admodum  nomina  regum 
quadiaginta  quinque  enumerat,  iisque 
annos  tribuit  viginti  sex  supra  quin- 
gentos." 
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however  be  said  with  tmtli  that  the  condition  of  Babyloiuft  vu 
that  of  a  mere  subject-kingdonL     We  know  that  at  least  am  oh 
occasion,  within  the  period  here  spoken  of,  a  Babjlonian  moav^k 
carried  his  arms  deep  into   Asqrria,  harassed  the    retreat  ol  tt 
Assyrian  king,  and  carried  away  in  triumph  the  sacred  images  :f 
the  Assyrian  gods.^     It  is  also  plain  from  the  Assyrian  inscriptksts 
that  Babylonia  had  not  only  her  own  monarchs  during'  tliis  intoTAL 
bat  that  they  were  practically  independent,  only  sabmitting  on 
occasions  to  irresistible  force,  and  again  freeing  thems^Tes 
the   danger  was  passed.^    Although  diminished  in  po-vrer  by  th^ 
independence  of  her  former  vassal,  and  even  thrown  into  the  shaif 
by  that  vassal's  increasing  greatness,  she  yet  maintained  aa  i^i- 
portant  position,  and  during  the  whole  time  of  the  upper  dynasty  i: 
Assyria  was  clearly  the  most  powerful  of  all  those  kingdoms  ^J 
which  the  Assyrian  Empire  was  surrounded. 

2.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  (b.c.)  it  wonld  sees 
that  a  change  took  place  at  Babylon,  the  exact  character  of  which  L« 
involved  in  the  gp^eatest  obscurity.     The  era  of  Nabonassar   (e.>: 
747)f  which  has  no  astronomical  importance,  must  be  regarded  as 
belonging  to  history,  and  as  almost  certainly  marking  the  date  of  i 
great  revolution.     What  the  peculiar  circumstances  were   under 
which  the  revolution  was  made,  is  uncertain.     It  was  at  one  tiiot 
proposed  to  connect  Nabonassar  with  Semiramis,  and  botii  of  thea 
with  Pul,^  the  only  scriptural  "king  of  Assyria'*  on  whom  the 
monuments  throw  no  light.     But  the  Assyrian  Semiramis  is  half  a 
century    anterior  to    Nabonassar;*    and  there  is  no  satisfactoir 
evidence  that  she  had   any    special  connection    with    BabyloxL* 
Nabonassar  stands  for  the  present  separate  and  isolated ;    like  the 
Biblical  Melchisedek,  he  is  "  without  father,  without  mother,  with- 


*  Snpra,  Essay  yi.  p.  421,  note  \ 
and  Essay  rii.  p.  462. 

*  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
kings  of  Assyria  of  the  upper  dynasty 
in  one  case  only  take  the  title  cif  King 
of  Babylon.  The  most  powerful 
monarchs  of  this  line  are  all  engaged 
in  wars  with  contemporary  Babylonian 
kings.  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  wars  with 
Merodach-iddin'^hi ;  Asshur^tMir-pdl 
with  Nabu-haladan ;  Shalmaneser  II. 
with  Mfrodach'bil-usate ;  Shamsa-Vnl 
n.  with  Merodfuh-halaaU'ikhu,  The 
Babylonians  are  in  no  case   spoken 


of  as  rebels. 

'  Bee  the  oammnnioaHonw  of  Sir  H. 
Bawlinson  to  the  AiKmi^um,  Nos* 
1377  and  1381. 

*  See  abore,  Baaay  vil.  p.  471. 

'  Berosns  called  Semiramis  a  qarea 
of  the  Aasyrians  ("qnaD  AssTnis 
imperavit").  Abydenoa  said  that 
the  Ghaldnans  gave  no  aeoonat  of  hfr 
(Eoaeb.  Ghron.  Can.  i  12).  Btiib  CV- 
Bias  and  his  foUowers  made  h«T  aa 
Assyrian  qneen.  It  is  only  Hetmkaas 
who  regards  her  aa  Babykmiaa. 
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nt  descent."  There  can  l)e  no  donbt  that  he  reigned  in  Babylonia, 
bongh  no  records  have  been  found  of  him  ;  nor  can  there  be  much 
^onbt  that  he  was  a  usurper,  and  aspired  to  be  the  founder  of  a 
lynasty;  but  what  special  importance  Berosus  attached  to  him,  or 
rhj  he  made,  his  accession  an  era,  and  counted  all  later  reigns  from 
by  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 

3.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Nabonassar  established  his  family  upon 
he  throne.  He  is  followed  in  the  list  of  Ptolemy  by  four  obscure 
dzigs,'  whose  reigns  are  all  included  within  the  space  of  twelve 
-ears.  Of  these  four  reigns  scarcely  anything  is  known  beyond  the 
erxn  of  their  duration.*  Nabonassar  himself  reigned  fourteen  years, 
,fter  him  Nadius  two,  then  Ghinidrus  *  and  Porus  conjointly  five,  and 
Lnally  IIuIabus  (or  Elulaaus)  the  same  number.  These  short  reigns 
.ppear  to  indicate  internal  troubles,  such  as  are  known  to  have 
•ccnrred  later  in  the  history.'  Of  Mardoc-empadus  (or  Mardoc- 
xnpalus'),  the  fifth  king,  who  is  now  identified  beyond  a  doubt 
rith  the  Merodach-fiaJadan  of  Isaiah,^  some  facts  of  interest  are 


*  We  do  not  know  whether  these 
dn^  were  independent,  or  aabject  to 
Issyria.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  no 
»Tidence  of  the  snbjagation  of  Babj- 
onia  between  Nabonassar,  who  was 
ertainlj  independent  (Beros.  Fr.  11 
u),  and  the  conqnest  by  Sargon.  On 
he  other  the  rapid  sncoession  of  the 
:ingti  would  look  like  a  change  of 
iceroys. 

*  Mr.  Bosanqnet  (Fall  of  Nineveh, 
>.  40)  identifies  the  Ilalseus  or  EIoIsbos 
»f  the  Canon  with  the  king  of  Tyre  of 
he  BAme  name,  who  is  mentioned  by 
roeephos  following  Menander  (Ant. 
fud.  iz.  14,  §  2),  and  who  appears  to 
)e  the  Ltilij/a,  king  of  Sidon,  defeated 
n  his  third  year  by  Sennacherib.  He 
)Ten  goes  so  far  as  to  say  (I  know  not 
in  what  ground),  that  the  two  kings 
'  have  always  been  supposed  to  be  the 
lame."  Nothing  can  well  be  more 
mpTobable  than  the  government  of 
Babylon  by  a  Phoenician  prince,  while 
Assyria  was  dominant  over  the  whole 
M>antTy  lying  between  Babylonia  and 
Sgypt. 

^  Chinzims  is  mentioned  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II.  as  one  of  his  antagonists. 
3o  seems  to  have  been  one  out  of 
leveral  princes,  among  whom  Baby- 


lonia was  at  this  time  divided.  (See 
above,  p.  475.) 

'  Ab  from  the  close  of  Sargon's  reign 
to  the  accession  of  Aparanadios,  and 
again  between  Meseeimordaohns  and 
Esar.haddon. 

'  The  correction  of  Hardoc-empalos 
for  Mardoc-empadns  (MAPAOKEMIIA- 
AOT  for  MAPAOKEMIIAAOT),  which 
was  first  made  by  Bnnsen  (Egypt's 
Place  in  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  726), 
folly  deserves  acceptance. 

^  Bnnsen  (1.  s.  c.)  correctly  explains 
the  mode  by  which  the  word  Mero. 
dach-Baladan  became  Mardoc-empal, 
viz.,  by  the  omission  of  the  last  ele- 
ment,  adan,  and  the  substitution  of 
mp  for  b,  as  more  nearly  equivalent 
to  it  in  sound  than  the  Greek  jS,  which 
was  pronounced  like  v.  The  identity 
of  Merodach-Baladan  with  Mardoc- 
empalus  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions 
of  Sargon,  which,  in  exact  agreement 
with  the  Canon,  assign  to  this  Baby- 
lonian king  a  reign  of  12  years.  Sen- 
nacherib's inscriptions  show  that  he 
had  a  second  short  reign,  which  is  the 
one  specially  referred  to  by  Eusebiua 
(Chron.  Can.  pars.  i.  c.  6,  ad  init.). 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  Mero- 
dach-Baladan of  the  inscriptions  can- 
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related,  liifl  name  appearing  both  in  the  ABsyriaii  ioBcnpuoiB  ici 
in  Scripture.     We  gather  &om  the  former,  that  he  was  attx^  of 
Sargon  in  his  first,  and  again  in  his  twelfth  jear  after  that  kki 
second  Syrian  expedition, — ^that  he  was  then  oonqnered  and  dii^ 
out, — and  that  his  crown  fell  to  the  Assyrian  monarch,  who  tb^^ 
upon  assumed  it  himself,'  and  appears  as  Aroeanus  in  tbe  Cs&^ 
From  Scripture  we  learn  that  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  probt  y 
about  the  time  that  Sargon  was  besieging  Aahdod  and  (perteps 
threatening   Hezekiah,*  Merodach-Baladan,    having  heard  d  ^ 
astronomical  wonder  which  had  been  observed  in  Judsa  m  cce* 
nection  with  Hezekiah's  illness,  sent  ambassadors  to  himwifclLl^^- 
and  a  present,  ostensibly  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recoyerj.  ^''^ 
to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  phenomenon.^    To  the  Babyloaaa 
undoubtedly  such  a  marvel  would  possess  peculiar  interest;  but.- 
may  be  suspected  that  the  object  of  the  embassj  was,  at  \s»^ '' 
part,  political,  and  that  some  project  was  afloat  for  establislui^  ^ 
league  among  the  powers  chiefly  threatened    by  the  progrtss  f- 
Assyria,'  like  that  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  was  f^^- ' 
by  Croesus  against  the  Persians.*     It  may  have  been  a  knowledge  • 
this  design  which  induced  Sargon  in  his  twelfth  year  to  tom  -y 
full  force  of  his  arms  against  the  Babylonian  monarch,  who*  ^^^ ' 
to  cope  with  his  mighty  adversary  in  the  field,  was  obliged  to  se^ 
safety  in  flight,  and  to  watch  in  exile  for  an  opportunity  oi  rtcor^' 
ing  his  sovereignty.     The  opportunity  came  after  the  lapse  oi » ^^ 
years.     On  the  death  of  Sargon  (b.c.  705)  fresh  troubles  hd' 


not  be  the  king  of  the  name  who  is 
mentioned  in  Scriptnre,  becaose  the 
latter  is  called  "  the  son  of  Takin" 
while  the  former  is  "the  son  of 
Baladan  "  (see  Hr.  Bosanqnet's  Sacred 
and  Profane  Chronology,  p.  62,  Ac). 
Bnt  in  Soriptare  the  word  son  means 
no  more  than  descendant  (see  2  Kings 
iz.  2  and  20;  Matt.  i.  1,  &c.),  and 
Merodach-Baladan  maj  as  easily  have 
been  the  son  of  Baladan,  and  yet  the 
son  of  Yakin,  as  Jehu  the  son  of  Nim- 
shi  and  yet  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat. 

'  The  name  of  *KpKiwos  in  the  Canon 
represents  very  fairly  the  Sargina  for 
Sarkina  of  the  monuments,  the  initial 
8  having  become  a  breathing. 

^  2  Kings  zz.  6 :  "I  will  deliver 
thee  and  this  city  ont  of  the  hand  of 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  I  will  defend 


this  city  for  mine  own  ^^^J^^ 
my  servant  David's  sake"  .^'^.^ 
of  Assyria  here  mentioned  is  P*^^ 
Sargon  rather  than  SennacJ^n*'  , 
'  2  Kings  XX.  12 :  "  He  h«a  ^' 
that  Hezekiah  was  sick."  ;J^^ 
xxxii.  31 :  "In  the  bnsinew o' ff  .^ 


bassadoFB  of  the  prinoea  _ 

who  sent  unto  him  to  inquire  rf  ^ 

wonder  that  was  done  in  the  ^^  v ; 

«  This  would  explain  Hc*b»- 
"showing  his  treasures"  (2  ^T. 
13-5)  ;  they  were  the  proo'  'r..  ^ 
ability  to  support  the  «*P^w;, 
war.  Compare  the  conduct  of  ^^"[ 
(Herod,  iii.  122-8) .  Another  ;»^: 
the  proposed  alliance  w»«  ^^• 
Egypt.     (See  Isa.  xx.  6.) 

•  Herod,  i.  77. 
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>at  in  Babylonia.  Dnring  an  interval  estimated  in  the  Canon  at 
iw^o  years,  the  country  was  plunged  in  anarchy  and  had  a  rapid 
tnccession  of  masters,  none  of  whom  reigned  for  more  than  a  few 
nonths.^  The  last  of  these  was  Merodach-Baladan ;  he  succeeded 
i»  certain  Adses  or  HAgisa,  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that 
if ter  haying  been  king  for  thirty  days  he  was  slain  by  this  prince.* 
^£erodach-Baladan  then  enjoyed  a  second  reign,  only,  howeyer,  for 
balf  a  year ; '  he  was  attacked  by  Sennacherib,  who,  as  soon  as  he 
was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  (b.o.  708),  led  an  expedition  to  the 
south,  defeated  Merodach-Baladan  with  his  allies  the  Susianians, 
aind  forced  him  once  more  to  flee  for  his  life.^  Sennacherib  then 
entered  and  plundered  the  capital,  after  which  he  rayaged  the  whole 
Bonntry,  destroying  seyenty-nine  cities  and  820  yillages,  burning 
the  palaces  of  the  kings,  and  carrying  off  the  skilled  workmen  and 
the  women.  Haying  taken  this  signal  yengeance  and  brought 
Babylonia  completely  into  subjection,  he  committed  the  goyem- 
ment  to  a  man  named  Belih  or  Belibus,  the  son  of  a  former  Baby- 
lonian prefect  * — the  same  undoubtedly  who  is  mentioned  by  Poly- 
histor  under  the  name  of  Elibus,  and  who  appears  under  his  proper 
designation  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy. 

4.  Belibus  ruled  Babylon  for  the  space  of  three  years — ^from  B.C. 
703  to  B.C.  700.  Polyhistor  writes  of  him  as  if  he  had  risen  up 
against  Merodach-Baladan,  and  dethroned  him  by  his  own  unassisted 
efforts,'  but  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  Sennacherib  giyes  a 
truer  account  of  the  transaction.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Assyrian 
troops,  the  party  of  Merodach-Baladan  seems  to  haye  recoyered 
strength,  and  being  supported  by  Susvh,  a  Chaldsean  prince,  to  haye 
again  become  formidable.     This  led  to  a  second  inyasion  of  Baby- 


^  If  a  king  reigned  less  than  a  year, 
his  name  was  omitted  from  the  Canon. 
Hence  there  is  no  mention  of  Hagisa, 
of  Merodach.Baladan'B  second  reign, 
of  Laborosoarchod,  of  the  Psendo- 
Smerdis,  of  Xerxes  II.,  or  of  Sogdia- 
nus. 

'  So  Polyhistor,  who  probably  fol- 
lows Berosns :  "  Postqnam  reg^o  de- 
functas  est  Senecheribi  frater  (querrff 
pater  ?) ,  et  post  Hag^sas  in  Babylonios 
dominationem,  qui  qaidem  nondnm 
expleto  30^  imperii  die  a  Manidacho 
Baldane  interemptns  est,  Mamdachns 
ipse  Baldanes  tyrannidem  invasit  men- 
sibns  sex,  doneo  enm  sustnlit  vir  qni- 


dam  nomine  Elibns,  qui  et  in  regnnm 
sucoessit."  (See  Enseb.  Chron.  Can. 
pars.  i.  c.  5.) 

s  See  the  preceding  note. 

^  See  the  record  of  this  campaign^  on 
Bellino's  Cylinder  (Records  of  the  Past, 
vol.  i.  pp.  25.6). 

'  Sennacherib  calls  him  "  the  son  of 
an  officer  -who  was  govemor  of  the  city 
of  Soanna  (a  part  of  Babylon)  and  as 
a  young  man  had  been  educated  with- 
in his  (Sennacherib's)  palace."  Com- 
pare Polyhistor's  "  vir  quidam  nomine 
Elibus." 

'  See  aboye,  note  '. 
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Ionia  by  Sennacherib,  in  his  fourth  year,  B.C.  700,  when  Svsvi  w 
defeated,  the  cities  which  still  adhered  to  Merodach-Bali^ 
destroyed,  Belibns  apparently  remoTcd,  and  a  more  poveihl 
goremor  established  in  the  person  of  Asshur-fiadin^sum^  the  eldea 
son  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  J 

5.  Asshwr'nadiiusum^  who  may  be  safely  identified  with  ^ 
Aparanadins,  or  Assaranadins,  of  the  Canon,  appears  by  ihai  docu- 
ment to  have  continued  in  the  government  of  Babylon  for  six  jeus 
— i.e.  from  B.C.  700  to  b.c.  694.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  certai 
R^gibSlus,  or  IrigebSlus,  who  reigned  for  a  single  year,  after  w^ 
a  king  named  Mes^imordachus  held  the  throne  for  the  space  of 
four  years.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these  monarchs  were  Yice«^ 
like  Belibus  and  Asshur-nadin^suni^  holding  their  crowns  imdei 
Sennacherib;  or  whether  they  were  not  rather  natiye  pnBC«s, 
ruling  in  their  own  right,  and  successfully  maintaining  tbe  i&^ 
pendence  of  their  country.  The  extant  inscriptions  of  SennackHb 
make  it  probable  that  the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  more  coirect  oot 
They  show  us  ^  that  Babylon  revolted  from  Sennacherib  not  kos 
after  the  appointment  of  Asshur-nadin-sum  as  king,  thai  a  natin 
monarch,  named  Susub,  was  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Baliy- 
lonians,  and  that  a  war  followed  with  Assyria,  which  lasted  three 
or  four  years.  The  rebels  were  assisted  by  the  neigbboiuiiif 
kingdom  of  Elam ;  but  the  result  of  the  war  was  their  entire  ^^ 
and  subjection.  Babylon  was  destroyed,  and  for  eight  yeais  tk 
ruined  city  remained  waste  and  scarcely  inhabited.  No  appoint- 
ment  of  any  fresh  king  was  made ;  and  the  space  between  b.€.  6^ 
and  B.C.  681  thus  constituted  a  real  interregnum,^  a  suspension  of 
the  national  life — ^a  period  during  which  Babylon  was  blotted  ost 
from  the  list  of  kingdoms,  and  appeared  to  have  been  annilulated. 

6.  A  change,  however,  occurred  on  the  accession  of  Esar-haddoD. 
That  prince,  reversing  the  policy  of  his  father,  recalled  Babylon  'vi^ 
existence.  Assuming,  immediately  upon  his  accession,  the  title » 
"  king  of  Babylon,"  as  well  as  that  of  "  king  of  Assyria,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  rebuild  the  city,  to  restore  its  temples,'  and  even  to  nub 


'  BeoordB  of  the  Past,  yol.  i.  p.  40. 

^  Mr.  George  Smith  is  inclined  to 
identify  Mesesimnrdachus  with  Susuh, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  second  war  with 
Sennacherib  from  abont  B.C.  693  to 
B  c.  689. 

*  See  aboTe,  Essay  yii.  §  42. 


*  The  Canon  of  Rolemy  mwto  ^' 
tain  years  as  lri|  &3cur£Xf vra,  wtea  < 
reality  there  were  several  short  re?^ 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  tern  ^ 
strictly  appropriate.  . 

'  Becords  of  the  Past,  vol. iii l*-'^ 
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b  to  a  certain  extent  the  seat  of  his  goyemment.  Bricks  brought 
rem  Babylon  show  that  he  built  himself  a  palace  there.^  He 
administered  the  gOTermnent  of  both  conntries  for  twelve  years, 
rom  B.C.  681  to  B.C.  669 ;  and  when,  in  the  last  mentioned  year,  he 
band  his  strength  nneqnal  to  the  task  of  ruling  the  two,  and  thought 
t  necessary  to  choose  between  them,  Babylon  obtained  his  preference, 
clelinquishing  Assyria  to  his  son  Asshur-bani-pal,  he  ruled  during  his 
ast  year  oyer  Babylonia  only,  and  died  there  in  the  course  of  the 
^ear  B.C.  668,  or  very  early  in  b,c.  667.  Esar-haddon  seems  to  have 
3een  a  little  disquieted  in  his  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
Babylon  by  the  pretensions  of-  the  sons  of  Merodach-Baladan,  who 
lad  still  the  support  of  the  Susianians.  Having,  however,  con- 
:|uered  and  slain  one,  and  received  the  submission  of  another,  whom 
tic  established  in  a  government  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gnlf,^ 
be  appears  to  have  made  his  position  secure :  and  hence  at  his  death, 
in  B.C.  668-7,  his  successor  was  emboldened  to  revert  to  the  ordinary 
%nd  established  practice  of  the  Assyrians — ^that  of  governing  the 
provinces  by  means  of  subject-kings  or  viceroys.  In  that  year  we 
Bnd  by  the  monuments  that  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  successor  of  Esar- 
haddon,  handed  over  the  government  of  Babylonia  to  his  brother 
SauUmugina^  who  is  undoubtedly  the  Saosduchinus  of  Ptolemy's 
Canon,  and  the  Sammughes  of  Polyhistor.^ 

7.  Sa/iiL-mugina  appears  to  have  ruled  Babylon  quietly  and  with- 


s  Esar-haddon  ia  no  donbt  the  As- 
syrian king  to  whom  Manaaaeh  was 
broDght  aa  a  prisoner  at  Babylon 
(2  Chron.  xzxiii.  11-13  :  "  The  Lord 
bronght  upon  them  the  oaptainB  of  the 
king  of  Aaayxia,  whioh  took  Manaaeeh 
among  the  ^oma,  and  bonnd  him  with 
fetters,  and  earned  him  to  Babylon. 
And  when  he  was  in  affliction  he  be- 
Booght  the  Lord  his  God,  and  humbled 
himself  greatly  before  the  God  of  hia 
fathers ;  and  prayed  unto  him,  and  he 
was  entreated  of  him,  and  heard  his 
anpplication,  and  brought  him  again 
to  Jemsalem  into  his  kingdom."). 

*  Beoords  of  the  Past,  toI.  iii.  p.  114. 

'  Ap.  Enseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  6. 
Poljhistor  placed  between  Esar-haddon 
and  Nebnohadnexzar  the  following 
kings  ^— 

Sammughes,  who  reigned  21  years. 

H^s  brother     21    „ 

Kabnpalaaar 20  (21) 


These  three  kings  clearly  correspond 
to  the  nnder-named  in  the  Canon : — 
Baosdnohinns,  who  reigned  20  years. 

Ciniladanus 22 

Kabopolassar         21 

The  kings  of  Abydenns,  sometimes 
identified  with  these  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
Yol.  i.  App.  ch.  ir.  p.  278 ;  Bosanqnet, 
Fall  of  Nineveh,  p.  41),  are  an  entirely 
distinct  list.  They  are  Assyrian,  not 
Babylonian.  Kergilns  is  a  brother  of 
Sennacherib,  not  otherwise  known, 
whom  we  may  suppose  to  have  reigned 
a  few  weeks  or  a  few  days,  and  then 
to  have  fallen  a  yiotim  to  Senna- 
cherib's murderer,  Adrammeleoh 
(Abydenus*  Adrammeles).  Azerdis, 
who  puts  Adrammeles  to  death,  is 
Esar.haddon,  A»er  representing  the 
element  Asshur,  and  dis  the  element 
odffi.  The  glorious  reign  assigned  to 
Axerdis,  who  ruled  Lower  Syria  and 
Hgyptt  tallies  with  this  yiew.    Barda- 
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ont  disturbance  for  twenty  years  (from  b.c.  668  to  b.c.  648),  vl^ 
on  occasion  of  a  war  which  had  broken  out  between  Assjni  k.* 
Elam,   he  thought  that  he  saw  an  opportnniiy  of  reroltiBgii: 
establishing  his  independence.*    Accordingly,  be  threw  off  tfaepk 
of  Assyria,  allied  himself  closely  with  Ununan-igas,  king  of  £^ 
called  in  the  aid  of  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  (?),^  fortified  Btkk- 
Borsippa,  Gntha,  and  Sippara,  and  prepared  to  resist  his  brotht:  t 
the  last  extremity.     The  alliances^  however,  made  with  suck  trosu 
and  pains,  seem  to  have  been  of  little  use.    The  forces  of  El&in  ver 
paralyzed  by  internal  dissensions  among  the  chiefs  ;  ^  those  of  Sjr. 
and  Egypt  did  not  appear ;  an  Arab  contingent  did  indeed  arr^' 
before  the  war  broke  ont,*  bat  it  was  too  weak  to  render  effet- - 
aid.     Saul-mngina,  on  the  approach  of  his  brother,  after  t  fr 
resistance  in  the  field,  songht  the  protection  of  his  walled  ioiV 
his  garrisons  maintained  themselves  for  a  time  in  Sippara,  Borsi[: 
and  Cntha,  while  he  himself,  with  his  best  troops  and  with  the  1: 
of  his  Arab  allies,^  conducted  the  defence  of  Babylon.     M^''-"- 
bani-pal's  plan  was   to  rednce  the  city  by  famine.     He  str  t  • 
blockaded  it,  repulsed  every  sally,  and  after  driving  the  infaftbit:"' 
to  the  last  dreadful  resource  of  starving  men,^  compelled  tbem ' 
surrender  themselves.     His  rebel  brother  fell  alive  into  his  U'  * 
and  suffered  a  terrible  punishment.     He  was  thrown,  we  are  t  >  ~ 
into   "  a  fierce  burning  fire "   and  burnt  to  death.'     A  g«ner* 
massacre  of  the  prisoners  followed. 

8.  Asshur-bani-pal,  having  crushed  the  revolt,  appointed  do  in-- 
viceroy,  but  returned  to  the  system  adopted  by  his  father,  addiiu  • 
his  other  titles  that  of  "  king  of  Babylon,"  and  ruling  the  conB^ 
as  he  ruled  Assyria  itself,  by  a  number  of  *'  prefects  and  officf is 


oapalns,  the  next  king,  is  Asshwr-hani- 
pal,  the  son  and  sncceBsor  of  Esar- 
haddon;  and  Saraoos  is  apparent!/ 
Asshur-ebil-ili,  though  here  there  is  a 
disagreement  of  name.  (See  above, 
Essay  vii.  p.  408.) 

*  See  Becords  of  the  Past,  vol.  i.  pp. 
78-4. 

"^  The  term  nsed  in  the  Inscription 
of  Esar-haddon  (ool.  iv.  1.  85)  is  Gash, 
or  Ethiopia;  bat  probablj  Egypt, 
which  had  before  this  revolted  nnder 
Psammetichas,  is  intended. 

"  Becords  of  the  Ftest,  vol.  i.  p.  75. 

*  Ibid.  p.  92. 


1  Ibid.  p.  94. 

*  "Famine  took  them,''  w«  si«  • 
"  for  their  food  the  fleeh  olihe^^; 
and  their  daughters  thej  di^  '^ 
(pp.  76-7)  ;   and  a^ain  (p.  94).  * 
remainder,  who  into  Babjloo^^^, 
in  want  and  hunger,  ate  the  fl^ 
each  other." 

Ibid.  p.  77.     Compare  the  pcf 
ment  of  the  "three  ohildreB"  {^^ 
iii.  19-27). 

<  Ibid.  p.  79  (ool.  ▼.  1, 88).  S2»«^ 
dayan-ani,  prefect  of  Babyloo,  i«  ^'^ 
among  the  eponynxa  of  ABshsr-^ 
paL 
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is  gOTemment,  in  snccessioii  to  his  brother,  is  mentioned  by  Polj- 
stor,  who  names  him  rightly,  Sardanapalos.^  It  is  remarkable 
at  Ptolemy  substitutes  for  this  well-known  appellation  the  very 
fferent  one  of  Oineladanus^  or  Isineladanns.  This  name  appears  in 
me  Assyrian  inscriptions  under  the  form  of  Sin-inadina-pal,  and  is 
>w  proved  to  be  a  second  name  borne  by  this  great  monarch,  a  sort 

altematiye  mode  of  expressing  the  same  idea.^ 
The  government  of  Babylon  by  this  great  prince  was  conducted 
I  better  principles  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  cruelties 
herewith  it  was  inaugurated.  Some  slight  religious  changes  seem 
*  have  accompanied  the  political  revolution;^  but  no  severe  or 
irsh  system  was  set  up;  no  repressive  measures  prevented  a 
^overy  of  prosperity.  Such  of  the  old  inhabitants  as  had  quitted 
le  towns  before  their  sieges  commenced  were  encouraged  to  return 
id  re-people  the  desolate  cities.  The  tribute  imposed  on  the 
>nntTy  was  simply  that  which  it  had  paid  before  the  revolt.  The 
^mples  were  rebuilt,  not  only  at  Babylon,  but  at  Borsippa  also; 
16  shrines  were  adorned  with  rich  hangings;  and  the  images  of 
le  gods,  which  had  been  torn  from  them  and  desecrated,  were 
splaced.  A  library,  resembling  that  which  this  same  prince  had 
stablished  at  Nineveh,  was  set  up  also  at  Babylon ;  and  the  precious 
emains  of  the  ancient  literature  were  collected,  arranged,  and  in 
lany  instances  re-edited. 

9.  Asshur-bani-pal  seems  to  have  died  in  B.C.  626,  after  having 
leld  the  crown  of  Babylon  for  twenty-two  years  from  the  execution 
i  Saiil-mngina.  Some  disturbances  accompanied  his  demise ;  and 
lis  successor  thought  it  best  once  more  to  change  the  regimen  of 
babylonia,  and  revert  to  the  old  system  of  administering  that  country 
>y   a  viceroy.     He  appointed  to  the  post  a  certain  Nabopolassar 


*  Ap.  Enseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  6,  §  3. 

*  See  Mr.  George  Smith's  History 
>f  Aashnr-bani.pal,  pp.  823-4.  It  may 
>e  added  to  what  is  there  stated — (1) 
;hat  Asshnr,  the  peculiar  god  of 
issyria,  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
ivatar  of  the  moon-g^  Sin,  and  was 
icnce  identified  with  him:  (2)  that  this 
identity  is  seen,  not  only  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  but  also  in  the  substitution 
of  Auhar-akhi-irib  for  Sin-akhi-irib 
(Sennacherib)  in  one  copy  of  the 
Assyrian  Canon ;  and  (8)  that  the 
second  element  of  Sin-inadina-pal  has 


nearly  the  same  meaning  as  the  second 
element  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  one 
meaning  "  has  given,"  the  other  "  has 
created."  That  Asshur-bani-pal  was 
sometimes  called  Asshur-idanni-pal 
seems  to  follow  from  the  Greek  form 
of  the  name  (San-dana-pal-os). 

'  Asshur-bani-pal  says  :  **  The  insti- 
tutions and  high  ordinances  of  Asshwr 
and  Beltis,  and  the  gods  of  Assyria,  I 
fixed  upon  them  "  (Becords  of  the  Past, 
Yol.  i.  p.  79).  As  Asshur  was  not  a 
Babylonian  god,  this  would  seem  to 
imply  a  oertain  amount  of  change. 
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(Ndbu-pal-ueur)^  who  appeora  io  bave  remained  faitlifiil  to 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Sejthic  trouUeB,  and  to  hsre 
Babylon  as  a  Tioeioy  for  a  certain  number  of  jeara,  poasib^  tall 
B.G.  610  or  609.  At  this  date  A^jria  waa  threatened  b^  a  ne« 
danger,  and  the  subject  states  had  to  determine  the  courae  tbal 
would  pursue  under  circumstances  whicb  were  at  onoe  novel 
unexpected.  The  Modes,  bitherto  a  oomparatiTidy  mnrnportAis 
people,  bad  recently  gatbered  strengib,  and  aimed  at  xedncxiif 
Assyria  under  their  dominion.  They  obtained  allies  from 
tbeir  neigbbours,  and  adyanced  througb  Zagros  upon  S 
A  terrible  struggle  evidently  impended,  and  the  fate  of  i 
in  the  balance.  It  depended  very  much  upon  the  deciaion  wiiidi 
Nabopolassar  sbould  take,  whether  Assyria  or  Media  should  prerBiI 
10.  The  part  actually  taken  by  Babylon  in  the  war  which  ianied 
in  the  destruction  of  Nineveb  has  been  already  mentioned,  both  ia 
the  essay  on  Median,'  and  in  that  on  Assyrian  bistory.*  The  last 
Assyrian  king,  threatened  on  the  one  band  by  the  Medea,  on  the  otker 
by  an  army  advancing  from  the  seaboard,  which  may  be  ocmjectored 
to  have  consisted  chiefly  of  Susianians,  appointed  to  the  command 
against  this  latter  enemy,  Nabopolassar,  viceroy  of  Babylon,  while  he 
himself  remained  at  Nineveb  to  meet  the  greater  danger.  Nabo- 
polassar, upon  this,  proved  ^tbless  to  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  and 
on  receiving  bis  appointment  determined  to  take  advantage  of  the 
position  whicb  he  occupied  to  further  bis  own  ambitious  enda.  fie 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Gyazares,  the  Median  monardi  bj 
whom  Assyria  was  threatened,  and  having  arranged  terms  of 
alliance  with  him,  and  cemented  the  union  by  a  marriage  between  his 
own  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,^  and  Amubia  or  Amyitis,*  the  daughter 
of  Gyazares,  be  sent  or  led'  a  body  of  troops  against  bis  suzerain, 
which  took  an  active  part  in  the  great  siege  whereby  the  power  of 


>  See  Eosaj  iii.  p.  400. 

'  Easay  vii.  p.  409. 

^  Abjdenas  is  the  great  authority 
for  these  statementa.  His  words  have 
been  already  given  (see  Ssaaj  vii.  p. 
499,  note^.  He  is  confirmed,  to  some 
extent,  by  Polyhistor  (Snseb.  Chron. 
Can.  o.  5,  I  8),  and  by  Berosos,  who 
said  that  Nebnohadnezsarwas  mamed 
to  a  Median  prinoess  (Fr.  14). 

'  So  SynoeUna  gives  the  name  (p. 
896);  but  the  Armenian  Bnsebins  has 
Amnhia  twice  (pan.  i.  o.  6,  §  8,  and 


tbe 


c  9,  S  2). 

*  Polyhistor  made  him 
troops :  '*  Is  ad  Aadahagem,  qai 
Mediofld  gentis  prspsoe  efc 
oopias  anxiliaies  miait'*  (ap. 
i  o.  5,  §  8).  Abydeniis»  on  the  eUier 
band,  represented  him  as  cgmmandjag 
them  in  penon:  "contra  Kinims 
nrbem  impetvm  faciehat."  So  Sra- 
cellns,  otrot  ffrptmry^s  ^m^  %Kf4mm  rm 
TCaXHtSov  fimatK4mt  tfreAclif  «stA  rm 
mbrw  XapdKtv  cIs  Ncrer  ^vi#Tf«> 
r  f  ^  f  •  (1.  s.  c). 
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jyria  was  destroyed/  The  immediate  result  of  this  event  was, 
;  merely  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  independence,  but  the 
zxxation  of  that  later  Babylonian  empire,  which,  short  as  was  its 
iti  nuance,  has  always  been  with  reason  regarded  as  one  of  the 
»st  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

LI.  The  rise  and  fall  of  this  empire  were  comprised  within  a 
riod  considerably  short  of  a  century.  Six  kings  only  occupied 
i  throne  during  its  continuance,  and  of  these  but  two  had  reigns 
any  duration.  Nabopolassar,  who  founded  the  empire,  Nebuchad- 
sasar,  who  raised  it  to  its  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  Nabonadius, 
Xiabynetus,  under  whom  it  was  destroyed,  are  the  great  names 
lereto  its  entire  history  attaches. 

12.  Of  Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  whose  alliance 
itb  Cyazares^  decided  the  fall  of  Nineveh  and  the  consequent 
in  of  the  Assyrians,  the  historical  notices  which  remain  to  us  are 
axity.  We  have  already  seen  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
at  king  of  Assyria  to  take  the  command  at  Babylon,  and  that  he 
imediately  rebelled,  united  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Median 
onarch,  and  gave  him  efEectual  aid  in  the  last  siege  of  the  Assyrian 
^pitaL  By  this  bold  course  he  secured  not  only  the  independence 
:  Ilia  own  kingdom,  but  an  important  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
ligbty  empire  to  whose  destruction  he  had  contributed.  While 
le  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Assyrian  territory  were 
mexed  by  Cyaxares  to  his  own  dominions,  the  southern  and 
estem — the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  from  Hit  to  Garchemish, 
yria,  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  perhaps  a  portion  of  Egypt — ^passed 
uder  the  sceptre  of  the  king  of  Babylon.'  Judaaa  was  at  this 
me  governed  by  Josiah,  who  probably  felt  no  objection  to  the 


*  The  actire  part  which  the  Baby- 
inians  took  in  the  siege  ia  witnessed 
3o  sides  the  anthorities  abeadj  quoted) 
Y  Josepbns  (Ant.  Jnd.  X.  ▼.  §  1)  and 
le  book  of  Tobit  (ziy.  15).  It  is  cer- 
linly  cnrions  that  Herodotus  makes 
o  mention  of  it. 

s  I  suppose  G^azares  to  hare  been 
lie  real  allj  of  Nabopolaasar,  (1)  be- 
ause  the  capture  of  Nineveh  is  as- 
igned  to  him  by  Herodotus;  (2)  on 
bronologioal  grounds,  because  he 
eigned  from  B.c.  633  to  b.c.  593  ;  (3) 
tecause  his  name  corresponds  to  some 
zt«nt  with  the  Assuerus  of  the  book 


of  Tobit  (xir.  15).  The  fact  that  Poly, 
histor  and  Abjdenus  both  speak  of 
Asdahages  (Astyages),  is  to  be  ex- 
plained bj  the  use  of  that  term  cu  a 
title  by  the  Median  kings  generally. 
(See  Essay  iii.  p.  895,  note  ^  and  p. 
405,  note  •.) 

'  This  appears  sufficiently  in  Scrip- 
ture,  where  the  Babylonian  monarchy 
succeeds  to  the  Assyrian  as  paramount 
orer  Judasa.  It  is  distinctly  declared 
by  Berosns,  who  says  that  Egypt, 
CcBle-Sjrria,  and  Phoenicia  were  ruled 
by  a  satrap  receiving  his  appointment 
from.  Nabc^laaaar  (Fr.  14). 
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change  of  masters ;  and  as  the  transfer  of  alleguince  tiiiis  took  pbn 
withont  a  straggle,  we  do  not  find  any  distinct  mentioii  of  it  a 
Scripture.^  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  thmt  the  Baby- 
lonian dominion  was  at  once  extended  to  the  borders  of  Eg7Ti> 
where  it  came  in  contact  with  that  of  the  Psammeiielii  ;  and  xks 
lesnlt  is  seen  in  wars  which  shortly  arose  between  the  twx>  powes. 
wars  which  were  very  calamitons  to  the  Jews,  and  eyentcudlj  kd  sr 
their  transplantation. 

13.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  besides  an  angmentaiion  of  terr:- 
toiy,  Babylon  gained  at  this  time  a  great  increase  in  its  papain 
tion.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Nineyeh  was  not  only  takfii,  let 
destroyed,"  and  the  bnlk  of  the  inhabitants  wonld  thns  beoome  xhi 
captives  of  the  conquerors.  Babylon  would  nndonbtedly  zvceiT* 
her  full  share  of  the  prisoners,  and  hence  wonld  have  at  her  disposa. 
from  the  very  foundation  of  the  empire  a  supply  of  human  laboor 
capable  of  producing  gigantic  results.  Nabopolassar  availed  liiznst'Ii 
of  this  supply  to  commence  the  various  works  which  his  son  after- 
wards completed ;  and  its  existence  is  a  circumstance  to  be  borce 
in  mind  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  immense  constructioiis  of 
that  son,  Nebuchadnezzar. 

14.  Nabopolassar  occupied  the  imperial  throne  of  Babylon  for  a 
few  years  only — ^from  B.c.  612  or  611  to  B.C.  605 — when  he  was  sacv 
ceeded  by  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  chief  events  oommonlj 
ascribed  to  his  reign  are  the  assistance  which  he  is  supposed  to  hare 
lent  to  Cyaxares  against  Alyattes,  and  the  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Neco.  If  the  Lydian  war  of  Cyaxares  is  rightly  placed 
between  b.g.  608  and  b.c.  603,'  it  must  have  synchronized  very 
closely  with  the  attack  of  Neco.  Whether  Nabopolassar  was  engaged 
in  the  war  from  its  commencement,  or  only  sent  troops  when 
the  Medes  had  been  several  times  defeated,'  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  Nothing  is  known,  excepting  that  in  the  great  battle 
which  was  stopped  by  the  eclipse  said  to  have  been  predicted  by 
Thales,  a  Babylonian  prince — the  leader  undoubtedly  of  a  Babv- 
Ionian  contingent — was  present;  and  that,  as  the  most  important 


7  The  early  chapters  of  Jeremiah 
(ohs.  i.-vi.)  perhaps  refer  to  this  time ; 
but  they  are  prophetic,  not  historical. 

"  See  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  7  and  28 ;  Herod, 
i.  193 ;  Ezek.  xzxi.  11-17 ;  Nahnm  iii. 

*  See  Essay  iii.  p.  403.    It  mnst  be 


admitted  that  the  ar^meiits  fic 
placing  the  war  in  a.c.  591-585  sn* 
weighty ;  in  which  case  it  woold  b^ 
long  to  the  reigns  of  Kebncl 
and  Astyages. 
1  Herod,  i.  74. 
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\n  on  the  Median  side,  next  to  the  king,  he  acted  as  one  of  the 
ko<liaton  bj  whose  intercession  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close, 
rt€»ndlj  rektions  being  henceforth  established  between  the  kingdoms 
f  I^jdia  and  Media.'  Whether  this  prince  was  Nabopolassar  him- 
olf  9  his  son  Nebachadneszar,  or  another  son,  of  whom  there  is  bnt 
laiji  mention,  mnst  be  regarded  as  uncertain.*  This  is,  howerer, 
k  mAtler  of  small  consequence.  What  is  important  is  to  find  that 
Lite  Alliance  between  the  Babylonians  and  the  Modes  continued,  and 
l\i»1  it  was  now  for  a  second  time  brought  into  actiye  operation.  No 
f<tLr  or  jealousy  was  as  yet  entertained ;  *  Babylonia  was  ready  to 
k\clp  Media,  as  Media  wiU  be  found  a  little  later  quite  ready  in  her 
tarn  to  lend  assistance  to  Babylon. 

The  Egyptian  war  of  Nabopolassar  seems  to  haye  commenced 

in   his  iHth  year,  B.G.  608,  by  a  sudden  inrasion  of  his  territory 

«in   the  part  of  Ncco,  the  son  of  Psammetichus.     Josiah,  king  of 

Jadah,    moved  by  a  chivalrous    sentiment   of    fidelity,   and  not 

rrvmrding  the  warnings  of  Neco  as  coming  "  from  the  month  of 

G^hI,***  though  in  a  certain  sense  they  may  have  been  divinely 

inj^pired,*  went  out  with  the  small  force  which  he  could  hastily  raise 

aiT^inst  the  larger  and  well-appointed  host  of  the  Egyptians.    Natu« 

mlly  enough  he  was  defeated ;  and  the  Egyptian  king  pressed 

!i«rward  through  Syria  towards  the  Euphrates,  which  he  made  the 

lioandary  betwi*en  his  own  empire  and  that  of  the  king  of  Babylon.^ 

The  Babylonian  governor   of  these   countries — ^if   indeed   he  was 

a  distinct  person  from  Neco  himself,  which  may  be  doubted* — 

proved  a  traitor ;  and  Neco  returned  triumphant  to  Egypt,  passing 

through  Jerusalem  on  his  way,   where  he  deposed  Jehoahas,  a 

younger  son  of  Josiah,  whom  the  Jews  had  made  king  in  the  room 


*  rompuT  8May  i.  §  17. 

■  S*««  ni<o»  00  book  i.  ch.  7i.  The 
n<«t  pnibable  supposition  is  that  He« 
r««ti<tiM  hmm  mado  a  miatako  in  the 
Bani««.  Hia  Babylonian  history  is  ex« 
•^"•-Infflj  incomvt  and  imperfect. 
>•«  the  latrodactory  Essay,  oh.  ii. 

*  Herudotos  t«Ils  ns  that  a  strong 
f«v  I  ng  of  jiHklftQsy  was  entertained  in 
Vf  time  of  Ni(<H*nii,  who,  acoordinf^to 
^•-m.  WIS  the  mother  of  the  last  king 
(I   1V>). 

»  t  Chn»n.  xxxr,  22 :  "Ho  (Josiah) 
not    onto    the    words    of 


Nccho  from  the  mouth  qf  Ood.** 

*  That  is,  in  the  sense  that  Caiaphas 
is  said  to  hare  **  prophesied/'  when  ho 
nrgod  apon  the  Jews  that  it  was  "  ex- 
pedient that  one  man  shoold  die  for 
the  people  "  (John  zi.  SO-l). 

'  38  Kings  xziT.  7. 

*  I  snspeot  that  Neoo  himself  is  the 
person  whom  Berosos  rppresented  as 
satrap  of  Egjpt,  Ca>le-Sjrria,  and 
Phtonicta,  receiving  his  anthority  from 
NabopolaKsar.  In  the  same  way  Pbly- 
hintor  made  Cyaxaros  (AiKlahagos) 
satrap  of  Media  (Bosob.  Chroo.  Can. 
pars.  i.  o.  t.  §  8). 
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of  His  father,  and  game  the  crown  to  Jehoialdm,  the  elder  brother:* 
after  which  he  seems  to  have  taken  Gadytis  or  Gkuok.^  Nsbopobaff 
was  at  this  time  weak  from  age,  and  perhaps  safferin^  from  iC 
health.*  Neco  appears  to  have  retained  his  conqneste  for  tkree  or 
four  years.  But  ''in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim"'  (blc  606 
or  605)  Nabopolassar,  feeling  his  inability  to  conduct  a  war,  sea: 
his  son  Nebuchadneszar  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  against  tkf 
Egyptians.  The  two  hosts  met  at  Garohemish  on  tlie  SaplnatB& 
and  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  the  Babylonian  piinoe 
completely  victorious.  Neco  **  fled  apace  "  *  —  Neba 
advanced — Jehoiakim  submitted  to  him  and  was  allowed  to  reiaxc 
his  throne ' — ^the  whole  country  as  &r  as  *'  the  river  of  Egypt  **  wis 
recovered,  and  so  severe  a  lesson  read  to  the  Egyptian  king,  thai  Ic 
"  came  not  again  any  more  out  of  his  land,*'  *  but  remariied  fasace- 
forth  on  the  defensive. 

15.  Meanwhile  Nabopolassar  died  at  Babylon  (b.o.  €05),  afier 
having  reigned  one  and  twenty  years.''  NebnchadnesaBar/  who  ww 
in  Egypt  or  upon  its  borders  when  the  news  reached  hun,  hasbhr 
arranged  affairs  in  that  quarter,  and  returned  with  all  speed,  aooom- 
panied  only  by  his  light  troops,  to  the  capital.  He  appeaza  to  haTe 
felt  some  anxiety  about  the  succession,  which,  however,  proved 
needless,  as  he  found  the  throne  kept  vacant  for  him    by  tht 


'  "  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  and  three 
years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and 
reigned  three  months  in  Jemsalem'* 
(2  Kings  zxiii.  81).  "  Jehoiakim  was 
twenty  and  five  years,"  when,  imme- 
diately  npon  his  brother's  deposition, 
he  was  appointed  to  snooeed  him  (ibid, 
ver.  36). 

^  See  Herod,  ii.  159,  and  compare 
Jerem.  zlvii.  1,  where  we  are  informed 
that  a  Pharaoh,  who  is  ahnost  certainly 
Pharaoh-Necho,  *'  smoto  Gan." 

'  Ob  hwdfitros  trt  KOKOfiraBw  is  the 
expression  of  Berosns  (Fr.  14). 

"  Jer.  xlvi.  2 :  "  The  army  of  Pha- 
raoh-Necho  king  of  Egypt,  which  was 
by  the  river  Enphrates  in  Garohemish, 
which  Nebnohadnessar  king  of  Baby- 
lon smote  in  the  fonrth  year  of  Jehoi- 
akim." This  is  probably  the  battle  to 
which  Berosns  alludes  when  he  says  : 

vrdr^  Ktd  mpeera^OfAWifos  tdrrov  t«  ^i^- 
nitf'c,   aca2  r^r    X^P*"'    '*  ra^nif  riii 


irwro  (I.  B.  c). 

*  Jer.  xlvL  6. 

*  2  Kings  zziT.  1.        <  Ibid 
^Beroe.   Fr.  14.      The 

remains    of    Nabopolaaaar 
scanty,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
lets — containing  orders  on  the  im 
treasury — which  were  found  at  ~ 
(Loftus,  p.  221.2),  and  ax«  mm 
British    Museum.      Nothing   i 
remarkable  in  them  exo^t  that 
takes  the  title  reserred  for  knis , 
mount,  thereby  showiag  Oml  he> 
independent. 

*  I  adopt  this  form  of  the 
that  with  which  we  are  most 
The    true    orthogimphy,  huwefgi. 
Nabu-kudwri'UMmr,  which  is  w«n 
presented    by    the 
p^n^S;)  of  Esekiel  and 

and  the  Nabucodrosaor  of  Abydan 
and  Megasthenes, 
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leeans.  The  balk  of  his  armj  and  his  nxiinerons  capti^ 
y  PHoBnicians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians — arrived  later,  having 
ved  tlie  nsnal  route,  while  Nebuchadnezzar  had  crossed  the 
•t — probably  by  way  of  Tadmor  or  Palmyra.  The  captives 
t  planted  in  various  parts  of  Babylonia,'  and  their  numbers, 
d  to  tliat  of  the  Assyrian  prisoners,  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  that 
boTLnded  command  of  naked  human  strength  "  ^  which  enabled 
to  cover  his  whole  territory  with  gigantic  works,  the  remains  of 
3b.  excite  admiration  even  at  the  present  day. 
K  Of  all  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  most  extraordinary 
1  to  bave  been  the  fortifications  of  the  capital.  A  space  of 
^-e  130  square  miles,'  five  or  six  times  the  area  of  London, 
enclosed  within  walls,  which  have  been  properly  described 
''artificial  mountains,"*  their  breadth  being  above  80  feet, 
their  height  between  300  and  400  feet  (!),  if  we  may 
eve  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses.^  This  wall  alone  must 
e  contained — unless  the  dimensions  are  exaggerated — above 
^000,000  yards  of  solid  masonty,  or  nearly  twice  the  cubic 
ttents  of  the  gpreat  wall  of  China.^  Inside  it  ran  a  second,  some« 
at  less  thick,  but  almost  as  strong,^  the  exact  dimensions  of 


These  partionlan  axe  all  reoorded 
BeroBus  (Fr.  14). 
Grote'B  History  of  Greece,  toL  iii. 
401. 

'  This  calcnlatioii  is  baaed  on  the 
sasnremente  of  Strabo^  which  pro- 
bly  aune  from  Arintobnliifl.  If  we 
tre  to  accept  the  ttateznent  of  Hero- 
ins with  respect  to  the  circnm- 
renoe  of  Babylon,  we  should  haye 
raise  the  area  of  the  city  from  180 
200  square  milee. 

'  Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
397,  note. 

*  Herodotns  makes  the  height  200 
yal  cnbits,  which  is  a/t  Uiut  337 
et  8  inches— possibly  878  feet  4 
iches.  (See  note'  on  book  i.  ch. 
78.)  Ctesias  g^ves  50  fathoms,  or 
30  ordinary  cnbits,  somewhat  more 
ban  300  feet.  It  has  been  said  that 
bis  authority  is  ralneless,  since  the 
rails  had  been  destroyed  by  Cyrus 
BeroB.  Fr.  14),  and  by  Darius  (Herod. 
ii.  159).  But  probably  they  had  only 
teen  breach  by  these  kings.    Hero- 


dotus and  Ctesias  speak  of  them  as 
existing  in  their  day  (vide  infra,  p. 
643,  note  *) ;  and  Abydenus  expressly 
states  that  the  wall  raised  by  Nebn- 
chadnezzar  continued  to  the  conquest 
of  Alexander  (riix^<rai  Bi  Mis  liafiov* 
Xo9oy6aopop  rh  fi4xp^  Tift  Maicf- 
Zoviwv  Apx^'  dcaficTray  i^¥ 
XuXK&rv\o¥.  Ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can. 
pars.  i.  o.  10,  §  2).  No  doubt  the  wall 
gradually  sank  in  height  from  want  of 
repairs,  and  hence  a  portion  of  it, 
which  Xenophon  saw  (Anab.  ii.  iv. 
§  12),  was  in  his  day  no  more  than  a 
hundred  feet,  while  by  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  general  height  was 
perhaps  75  feet.  (Cf.  Btrab.  xri.  p. 
1048.) 

•  The  great  wall  of  China  is  1200 
miles  long,  from  20  to  25  feet  high, 
and  from  15  to  20  feet  broad.  It  was 
estimated  (in  1823)  to  contain  more 
material  than  all  tfa«  buildings  of  the 
British  empire  put  together  (Transao- 
tions  of  Asiatic  Soc.,  yd.  i.  p.  6,  note). 

<  Herod,  i.  181. 
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wHch  are  nowhere  gtveoJ  NebacliadiieEZBr  appears  to  bare  bnh 
the  latter  entirely  as  a  defence  for  his  *'  inner  citj ;  '*  ^  hot  the  great 
onter  wall  was  an  old  work  which  he  merely  repaired  aad 
renovated.*  At  the  same  time  he  constrocied  an  entirelj 
palace — ^the  rains  of  which  remain  in  the  modem 
ficent  building,  which  he  is  said  to  have  completed  in  fifteen 
days !  ^  Another  construction  (probably)  of  this  monait^'s  was  iht 
great  canal  of  which  Strabo  speaks'  (and  which  maj  be  t^ 
distinctly  traced),'  running  from  Hit,  the  la  of  Herodotus,  to 
the  bay  of  Qraine  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  a  distance  of  frank  400  to 
500  miles,  large  enough  to  be  navigated  by  ships,  and  aernog 
at  once  for  purposes  of  trade,  for  irrigation,  and  for  protectioa 
against  attacks  from  the  Arabs.  From  these  instances  we  may 
judge  of  the  scale  on  which  his  other  great  works  were  constmcced 
He  built  or  rebuilt  almost  all  the  cities  of  Upper  Babykmii. 
Babylon  itself,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  scarcely  any  other  name  ia 
found,  Sippara,  Borsippa,  Cutha,  Teredon,  Chilmad,^  ^bc;  he 
formed  aqueducts,^  and  constructed  the  wonderful  h<t«gnTig'  gsfdess 
at  Babylon  ;^  he  raised  the  huge  pyramidal  temple  at 

"^  The  Standard  InBcription  of  Neba- 
chadnezzar  g^ves  the  drcamf erenoe  of 
his  '*  inner  city "  as  16,000  onbits,  or 
abont  5  English  miles.  (See  note  * 
on  book  i.  oh.  178,  and  note  '  on  oh. 
181.) 

^  T^s  ffSor  «^cfl»t.      Beroe.  Fr.  14. 

*  The  old  wall  was  ascribed  to  the 
mythic    founder    Belns.      Abydenns 

says  :    A^criu   ....   B^Aor 

BafivKtnm  rc^x*'  ircpi/3a\ciir  rh  9k  xp^nf 

eA$is  'Safiovxoioy6<ropoPf  k.  t.  K.  (Enseb. 
Chion.  Can.  pars.  i.  o.  10,  §  2.)  The 
Standard  Inscription  also  speaks  of 
the  great  wall  as  rebut U. 

'  This  fact  (?)  is  recorded  in  the 
Standard  Inscription,  and  was  men- 
tioned also  by  Berosns.  (See  Fr.  14. 
fcal  T^ixi<fttt  h^ioKSyws  riip  w6?{Wf  lad 
robs  w\Aras  KofffA^tras  UpowptwwSf 
vpoo'icarco'icff^Wc  rois  warpucois  fiturt- 
Xc(ois  frcpa  fiaeriXtta  ix^t^"^  aifrmr  £y 
T^  fihw  hwrnifta  ical  r^r  Xotv^r  woKvrd- 
Accav  irtpieahr  Xffois  &r  cfiy  X^yciy  vX^r 
&t  irra  fi€yd\a  jcal  ib'c/y^^oFa,  trurcTc- 
X^<KHf  iifitpais  vcrrcitatSffica.)  Some 
writers  exaggerated  this  feat,  and 
said  that  all  the  fortifications  were 


completed  in  fifteen  days.    (Abnia. 
Fr.  9.) 
s  Stiab.  xW.  p.  1058. 

*  Sir  H.  Bawlinaon  has  taraoed  th» 
oonrse  of  this  canal,  which 
entirely  choked  up,  {ram  Hit 
to  the  bay  of  Giraine. 

«  The  fact  of  his  rebnildiB^  Bdbyks 
is  Tonched  for  by  Berosna  (ap.  Joteft, 

1.  B.  c.) ,  tV  Mipx"^^  H  *f  XV  w**^ 
accil  kripcof  f^ti$€r  vpmrxftmi^uam  n 
hvaKaiwivas.  It  is  this  whicb 
enables  NebachadnesBur  to  sat»  ia  thr 
book  of  Daniel,  "Is  not  tlus  gtmi 
Babylon  thai  I  have  hyiUt  f  "  (Ite.  'x€. 
30.)  The  other  cities  are  BfwifiTirl 
to  him  either  because  his  aane  m 
fonnd  ezclosirely  upon  their  brickss 
or  becaose  they  are  expressly  dedan^i 
to  be  his  in  the  inacriptiaiia. 

*  These  are  mentioiied  in  the 
Standard  Inscription,  and  in  th»  Ar- 
menian Eosebina  (Chroiu  Gan.  pars. ;. 
c.  11,  §  3). 

*  Berosns  ap.  Joseph.  (1.  s.  c  t . 
Abyden.  ,ap.  Enseb.  Chron.  Can.  pan. 
i.  c.  10,  p.  26.  The  former  wrc^ 
thns  described  this  **  wonder  of  th^ 
world":  '<  Within  the  preoiBcto  of  th« 
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still  remains  in  the  Birs-i-Nimrad/  together  with  a  vast 
or  of  other  shrines  not  hitherto  identified ;  *  he  formed  the 
iiTe  reservoir  near  Sippara,  140  miles  in  circumference;'  he 
qnays  and  breakwaters  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Ghilf ;  ^ 
.ade  embankments  of  solid  masonry  at  varions  points  of  the 
preat  streams  ; '  and  finally  he  greatly  beautified,  if  he  did  not 
lly  rebuild,  the  famous  temple  of  Belus.' 


palace   Nebuchadnezzar  raised 

">  a  vast  height  a  pile  of  stone 

.  mctionB,  giving  them  as  far  as 

.  ble    the  appearance  of   natural 

;  he  then  planted  the  whole  with 

of  different  kinds,  and  thos  con- 
'/ted  'what  is  called  the  hanging 
en  ;  all  which  he  did  to  pleasure 
vifo,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
ia,  and  delighted  in  the  scenery 
noun  tain  regions."  Ctesias  ap- 
*a  to  have  furnished  the  dimen- 
s  of  the  hanging  garden  which  are 
id  in  Diodorus  (ii.  10).  According 
his  writer  it  was  a  square  of  400 

•  i. 

The  inscribed  bricks  of  this  build- 
bear  his  name.  Its  construction 
I  dedication  is  described  in  the 
inders  which  Sir  H.  Bawlinson 
ind  in  it  (see  Loftus's  Ghaldssa,  pp. 
,30,  and  noticed  in  the  Standard 
acription  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  of 
lich  the  India  House  slab  is  the 
3st  perfect  copy.  With  respect  to 
i  size  and  shi^e,  we  may  note  that, 
ce  the  temple  of  Belns  at  Babylon, 
id  the  great  Pyramid  of  Saccara,  it 
as  built  in  stages,  and  covered  an 
rea  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
yramid  of  Hycerinus.  The  present 
eight,  according  to  Capt.  Jones's 
arvey,  is  rather  more  than  160  feet ; 
he  present  circumference  is  said  to 
e  above  2000  feet  (Rich,  First  Memoir, 
.36;  Ker  Pbrter,  vol.  ii.  p.  820). 
higinally  the  base  was  a  square  of 
172  feet. 
*  An  account  is  given  of  these  in 
he  Standard  Inscription  referred  to 
ibove. 

'  Abydenus  ap.  Enseb.  (Pnep. 
Bvang.  ix.  41).  *Tirip  t^j  Snnre^ywr 
f6AMS  \dKKoy  ipv^d^tfoSf  -wtplfitrpoy  ftkv 
rtaffop^oyra    TtapofftKYfimyj    fiaOos    hh 

VOL.  I. 


6pyvt4a9P  «{ic(Nri,  k.  r.  X.  It  was  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  irrigation. 

^  Abyden.  ap.  eund.  (1.  s.  c).  'Evc- 
Tf/xMTc  ^  Kol  r^s  *Zpv$p^s  BdKiirtnis 
r^w  hrlKkvtrip. 

'  If  we  might  presume  that  Nitocris 
was  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
that  the  works  ascribed  to  her  were 
really  for  the  most  part  his  (Heeren's 
As.  Bes.  voL  ii.  p.  179),  then  the 
great  embankments  along  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  north  of  Babylon 
(Herod,  i.  185)  would  be  of  his 
making.  At  any  rate  he  constructed 
some  works  of  this  character ;  for 
instance,  the  embankment  at  Baghdad, 
an  enormous  mass  of  brickwork,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of 
the  Caliphs,  but  which  Sir  H.  Bawlin- 
son has  found  to  date  from  the  time 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See  the  Assyrian 
Commentary,  p.  77,  note.) 

'  Berosns  ap.  Joseph,  (contr.  Ap.  i. 
20).  Atnhs  9^  (6  Sti0ovxo^p6<ropos) 
iarh  rw  in  rod  xo\4fiov  Xeop^pww  r6  re 
B^Xov  hphp  icol  rh,  \onrh  Ko<rii4icas 
^tXorlfjMs,  K.  r.  X.  The  Standard  In- 
scription also  mentions  the  restora- 
tion. The  remains  of  the  temple  of 
Belus  still  exist  in  the  mound  called 
the  Mujelib^  by  Bich,  but  now  known 
to  the  Arabs  universally  as  Babil. 
This  is  an  inmiense  pile  of  brick,  in 
shape  an  oblong  square,  facing  the 
four  cardinal  points,  730  yards  in  cir. 
cumf erence,  and  from  100  to  140  feet 
high.  (See  Bich's  First  Memoir,  p. 
28.)  Two  of  the  sides,  those  facing 
north  and  south,  are  almost  exactly 
a  stadium  in  length.  The  other  two 
are  shorter.  One  is  four-fifths,  the 
other  two-thirds  of  a  stadium.  All 
the  inscribed  bricks  hitherto  dis- 
covered at  the  Mnjelib^  bear  the 
name  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 

2  M 
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17.  Dtuing  iiie  tinie  Hmt  bt  «m  conawcin 
wnto,  Nebncbftdiiaxsr  stiU  pnmeeuUd  Us  kEott-  ^raojna*^ 
Tigottr.  Soon  after  lii»  dcputim  tnm  Srrim.  Jn^n  wta>>i- 
expecting  (accordiiig  to  Jcaepbts*)  to  be  mw^w<^  hr  (be  E^yv:^ 
U^  Ph<snici»  mppCHS  about  the  nine  tiM«  to  k«T«  tinvn  ' 
tbe  joke.*  XebochMhiiexiar,  baring  called  in  the  sid  a£  CjBSV.a 
king  of  Media,  led  in  peraon  tbe  vast  i 
ccmtingenta  of  tbe  two  nations — wbk^  i 
rebels.'  He  immediate^  invested  Tyre,  tbe  cbief  td  tike  I 
cities,  bat  finding  it  loo  strong  to  be  takoi  bf  Baaaolt.  he  kfi  t^^ 
a  Bofficient  force  to  continne  tbe  siege,  and  ■■irh^d  aci:=--' 
Jemsalem.'     Jehoiakim,  seeing  that   the   EejptiaBS   did    art  f^' 


*  Antiq.  Jnd.  i.  6. 

*  Jose^Qi    Mja    thkt   Netiadiad- 

ir  began  tbe  nege  of  T^ra  m  tbe 


tolloiriD^  rear  (conpuv  Jer.  Ui.  S8, 
wHli  i  Kinga  ixIt.  12)  Ibat  keinTaded 
Jndvai  fcr  the  aecaid  time. 

*  According   to    Poljbistor,  vlto  ia 
the  diief  uitboritj  tor  the  facta  it 
•tated,    the  joiiit   ann;   ooDBiMed   ol 
10,0)0  dBjiota,  120,000  oaTab^,  and 
180,000  infonti;  (Pr.  24). 

'  Ai>tiq.Jiid.Tii.4i2CliiaD.mTi.6. 

*  Id  this  anangement  of  the  erenta 
of  SebndiadiiezEKr'a  icJgn,  I  differ 
tmn  Hr.  Eenrick  (Fboenicia,  pp.  385, 
386).  He  cODsiden  it  "endent"  that 
the  attack  on  Tjre  fotknred  the  caiv 
ton  (Gaal  r)  of  Jem^eni-  His 
gnmndi  are: — 1.  Tbe  opening  wordB 
of  Eaekiel's  !Sth  dapter:  "It  came 
to  pan  ID  tbe  elerenth  jear"  (>.c. 
S8Q,  "  ID  the  firM  da;  of  the  oiaDth, 
that  tbe  word  of  tbe  Lmd  came  unto 
me,  ssjiiig.  Soa  of  man,  becanae  that 
Tjnu  hath  said  againat  Jenoalem, 
Aha,  ehe  is  broken  that  m«  the  gatea 
td  tbe  people,  she  ia  tnnied  onto  me ; 
1  ahall  be  leplE^iiihed  now  that  she  ia 
laid  wane:  therefore  tbiu  aaith  tbe 
Ldtd,  1  am  (fcKiun  thee,  O  Tjnu,  and 


tpTobabilitj 


thee."    2.  The 

Tjre,  "  while  a  place  of  ■ 
I  in  kii  rmr  aa  Jerusalem 
abdned."    And,  3.  The  iu 


That  the  j«an  giTen  br  Jt 
tbeTrrian  aniiali  aie  caicalated  u 
aCMKJoii  of  Ctrai  ia  Ptrrtm.  «•  »  f^ 
dent  in  the  paoage  it«rtf  vc™«i-l;  - 
£1,  M  -n^ar— «aL  Fy^^-  — t^ 
ntftir  jliFJrTi.rol.aaditk: 
tAry  oroflty  fill  up  ttt  < 


tbe  terenth  of  ifeb 
G99}  to  tbe  first  of  Cjm  ia  Pn^a 
(B.C.  &5S)  ia  40  jean,  which  an  ma- 
Dp  witliin  a  few  nxnlba.  b*  ths  11 
^ean  of  Ithobaal,  the  10  cf  &aL  -^ 
two  maltha  of  Etnibaal  cc  Emla*^ 
the  10  toontha  of  Chelb«.  th*  * 
nwntha  of  Abbaal,  the  6  .nan  ci 
llTtgon  and  Gewtartaa,  the  I  na; 
of  Balatsr,  the  4  ;ean  of  MerbaL  asi 
tho>Hr(not  fonrteen)yeaMof  Bina. 
—in  bU  S9  jtmn  and  3  mcsth*. 
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itted;  bnt  Nebncbadnezzar  pnnislied  him  with  death,  estab- 
Lxi^  Jeooniah  his  son  as  king  in  his  room.'  Shortly  afterwards, 
'G^ver,  becoming  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  this  prince,  who  had 
ba»bly  shown  symptoms  of  rebellion,  he  came  against  Jerusalem 
t-lie  third  time,  deposed  Jeconiah,  whom  he  carried  away  captive 
bi  Irun  to  Babylon,  and  pnt  Zedekiah,  nncle  to  Jeconiah,  npon 
t>lirone.^  Tyre  meanwhile  continued  to  resist  all  the  efforts  that 
'6  made  to  reduce  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  year 
33.  the  first  investment  of  the  place  that  the  city  of  merchants 
.'  A  few  years  before  its  fall,  the  final  rebellion  of  Jerusalem 
L  taken  place.'  The  accession  of  a  new  and  enterprising  monarch 
Sgypt,  Uapbris,  the  Apries  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Pharaoh- 
plira  of  Scripture,*  gave  the  Jews  hopes  of  once  more  recovering 
;ir  independence.  Zedekiah  revolted,  sending  ambassadors  to 
ypt  to  entreat  Apries  to  espouse  his  quarrel.'  Although  the 
plication  seems  to  have  been  favourably  received,  the  Egyptians 
ro  slow  to  move,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  had  reached  Jerusalem  and 
•mally  invested  the  city,  before  Apries  advanced  to  their  relief.' 


'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jad.  z.  7;  Jer.  zzii. 
,  and  zxxvi.  30.  The  non-arrival  of 
>ected  Bucconrs  from  Egypt  is  in- 
iated  2  Kings  xxiv.  7. 
^  2  Kings  zziv,  11.17 :  Joseph.  Ant. 
d.  X.  a 

"  Josephos,  citing  the  Tyrian  his- 
ries  (rits  rw  ^owIkw  hfoypn^s), 
jrs  hroXi&pmiat  Sa$ovxo9op6tropos  r^y 
poy  4i^  ^ri  9tKarpla.  He  also  quotes 
lilostratns  to  the  same  etSect  (Ant. 
id.  z.  11,  §  2).  He  does  not  posi. 
rely  say  that  Tyre  was  ti^n. 
eeren  (As.  Nat.  toI.  ii.  p.  11)  throws 
mo  doubt  on  the  fact  of  the  capture, 
hich  (he  obseryes)  "rests  npon  the 
-ophecy  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  zzTi.)  alone," 
id  is  contradicted  by  a  later  passage 
I  the  same  prophet  (zziz.  18),  which 
shows  that  the  attempt  to  snbdne  it 
died."  Bnt  the  capture  is  prophesied 
y  Jeremiah  as  well  as  Ezekiel  (Jer. 
xvii.  3-6) ;  and  by  Ezekiel  in  saoh 
ositiye  terms  that  we  cannot  qaestion 
be  fact  without  denying  the  inspira- 
ion  of  the  prophet,  and  by  implication 
hat  of  Scripture  generally.  Nor  is 
he  passage  in  the  2Uth  chapter  at  all 
Qconsistent  with  the  notion  that  Tyre 
lad  been  taken.    It  may  only  mean 


that  Nebuchadnezzar  had  obtained  no 
sufficient  recompence  for  the  toil  and 
ezpense  of  the  siege.  Mr.  Kenrick 
thinks  that  the  continental  Tyre 
(FftlsBtyms)  was  taken,  but  that  the 
island  Tyre  escaped.  He  rightly  re- 
jects Jerome's  account  of  a  mole  or 
dam  thrown  by  Nebuchadnezzar  across 
the  strait,  but  he  very  insufficiently 
meets  the  suggestion  that  the  Baby- 
lonians being  masters  of  the  rest  of 
Phcsnicia,  would  hare  a  strong  naval 
force,  and  may  have  taken  the  island 
by  a  blockade.  He  too,  like  Heeren, 
supposes  that  prophecy  can  remain 
unfulfilled  (PhGenicia,  p.  890).  The 
threats  of  Ezekiel  are  clearly  directed 
especially  against  the  Island  City  (see 
Ezek.  zzyi.  15-18,  zzyii.  32,  zzviii.  2, 
&c.). 

'  In  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah  (2 
Kings  zzv.  1;  Jer.  zzziz.  1,  &c.),  three 
years  before  the  fall  of  Tyre. 

*  Jer.  zliv.  30. 

B£zek.  zvii.  15.  "He  rebelled 
against  him  in  sending  his  ambas- 
sadors into  Egypt,  that  they  might 
g^ve  him  horses  and  much  people." 

*  Jer.  zzzyiL  5 ;  Joseph.  Ant.  Jnd. 
z.  9. 
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On  the  news  of  his  approacli  Nebachadnezzar  raised  ihe  siege,  and 
marched  to  encounter  the  more  powerful  enemj.  Aoootdii^  to 
JosephnsJ  a  battle  was  fought  in  which  Apries  was  oompkfeeij 
defeated ;  bat  the  narrative  of  Scripture  rather  implies  thai  tktf 
Egyptian  troops  retired  on  the  advance  of  the  Babjloniaiiat  vd<^ 
avoided  an  engagement.'  The  siege  of  Jerusalem  was  resumed, 
and  pressed  with  such  vigour,  that  in  the  third  year  from  the  fim 
appearance  of  Nebuchadnezzar  before  the  walls,  the  city  fdL  Zedft- 
kiah  was  taken  prisoner,  his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  was  carried 
to  Babylon.  The  city  and  temple  were  burnt,  the  walls  levdled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  tnns- 
planted  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.^  Tyre  seems  to  have 
capitulated  in  the  next  year  (b.c.  585).^ 

18.  After  these  successes  the  Babylonian  monarch  appears  to 
have  indulged  in  a  brief  repose.  In  the  5th  year  howerer  from 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  he  again  led  an  army  into  the  fidd,* 
and  proceeded  through  Syria  and  Palestine  into  Egypt,'  which  was 
still  under  the  rule  of  Apries.  Here  again  his  arms  triumphed. 
Josephus  relates  that  he  put  the  reigning  monarch  to  death,  and 
set  up  another  king  in  his  room ;  ^  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  both 
chronology  and  history,  and  is  not  at  all  required  (as  Josephus  may 
have  imagined)  by  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.*  Apries 


7  Antiq.  Jnd.  z.  9. 

«  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-7.  "  Then  Pharaoh's 
BJcmy  was  come  forth  ont  of  Egypt : 
and  when  the  Chaldaeans  that  besieged 
Jerusalem  heard  tidings  of  them,  they 
departed  from  Jerosalem.  Then  came 
the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord« 
the  God  of  Israel,  Thus  shall  ye  say  to 
the  king  of  Judah,  that  sent  yon  unto 
me  to  inquire  of  me :  Behold  Pharaoh's 
army,  which  is  come  forth  to  help  you, 
shall  return  to  Egypt  into  their  own 
land." 

•  2  Kings  XXV.  1-10 ;  Jer.  Hi.  1-14. 

^  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  was  "  in 
the  nineteenth  year  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar" (Jer.  lii.  12).  Tyre  was  in- 
vested in  his  seventh  year,  and  be- 
sieged thirteen  years.  This  would 
bring  its  capture  into  Nebnchadneszar'B 
twentieth  year. 
'  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  x.  9. 

'  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  attack 


was  provoked  by  aggroaaions  on  tha 
part  of  £gypt.  Herodotus  tells  ns  that 
Apries  marched  an  army  to  attack 
8id<m,  and  fought  a  battle  with  thr 
king  of  Tyre  by  sea  (ii  161).  Thnr 
acts  would  have  ooostitnted  an  ag^m- 
sion  upon  Babylonia  at  any  part  of  tht 
reign  of  Apries.  They  are  likely  to 
have  followed  the  humiliation  of  PiM»- 
nicia  by  Nebuchadneuar,  and  th^ 
withdrawal  of  the  Babykxuaa  fioroe* 
after  the  fall  of  Tyre. 

^  Antiq.  Jud.  1.  s.  o. 

'  The  strongest  passage  is  the  wvU- 
known  one  in  Jeremiah  (xliv.  90 v. 
where  Apries  is  mentioned  by  name. 
'<  Behold,  I  will  give  Pharaoh^oplua, 
king  of  Egypt,  into  the  bands  of  his 
enemies,  and  into  the  hands  of  them 
that  seek  his  life."  But  (1)  this  M«a 
not  mean  that  he  should  be  p>ai  to 
death,  for  in  the  same  passage  Zedt^ 
kiah,  who  was  not  put  to  death,  is  mid 
to  have  been  delivered  "  into  the  haml 
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«L'bly  fled  into  some  strongliold,  while  Nebacliadxiezzar  ravaged 
>j>exi  countiy,  and  took  many  of  the  towns.  It  does  not  how- 
appear  that  he  made  any  permanent  conquest  of  Egypt,  which 
oi*  -t^welve  years  afterwards  is  fonnd  acting  as  an  antonomons 
e,  and  attempting  the  reduction  of  the  distant  settlements  of 
eii6  and  Barca.^  Probably  he  was  content  to  return  with  his 
il  and  his  captives,  having  sufficiently  resented  the  affront  which 
.  been  offered  him,  and  secured  his  dominions  in  that  quarter 
n  any  further  attack. 

9.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar — a  period  of 
"CLt  eighteen  years — is  not  distinguished  by  any  known  event  of 
torical  importance.^  The  embellishment  of  his  capital,  and  the 
at  works  of  public  utility  which  he  had  commenced  in  various 
*t8  of  his  kingdom,  may  have  principally  occupied  him.  During 
en  years,  however,  out  of  the  eighteen,  he  was  incapacitated  from 
rf  orming  the  duties  of  his  station  by  the  malady  sent  to  punish 
pride,  a  form,  apparently,  of  the  madness  called  Lycanthropy.' 
is  impossible  to  fix  exactly  either  the  commencement  or  the  ter- 
nation  of  this  attack.  We  may  gather  from  Scripture  that  he 
igned  for  some  years  after  his  recovery  from  it;^  but  neither 
iriptnre  nor  Josephus  furnishes  us  with  any  exact  chronology  for 
is  portion  of  his  life. 

20.  After  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  the  longest  recorded  of 
ly  Babylonian  monarch,  Nebuchadnezzar  died  (b.c.  562).  He  was 
Lcceeded  by  Illoarudamus,  or  Evil-Merodach ;  ^  who  is  declared, 


Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
8  enemy,  and  that  sought  hU  l^fe ;  " 
id  (2)  the  reference  need  not  be  to 
ebnchadnezzar — the  enemies  spoken 
:  may  be  Amasis  and  his  party.  The 
:her  passages  (Ezek.  zxz.  21-4,  xzzii. 
1-2)  are  even  less  determinate. 

*  According  to  Josephns  (Antiq. 
nd.  X.  10),  Egypt  was  invaded  in  the 
3rd  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which 
ras  B.C.  582.  The  expedition  of  Apries 
gainst  Gyrene  was  B.C.  571  or  B.C. 
70. 

^  It  may  be  snspected  that  Nebn. 
'hadnezzar  invaded  Egypt  a  second 
ime  abont  B.C.  570  (Ezek.  zxiz.  17- 
•0),  when  he  deposed  Apries  and  set 
ip  Amasis,  who  was  perhaps  his  tri- 
3ntary.  (See  App.  to  Book  ii.  ch.  8, 
i  87.)  The  fables  of  Megasthenes — 
who  made    Nebuchadnezzar    march 


along  Africa  and  cross  into  Spain, 
snbdue  that  country,  and  plant  his 
captives  on  the  shores  of  the  Enzine 
(I^.  22) — are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
history. 

"  See  on  this  subject  the  paper  of 
Welcker  in  his  "Kleine  Schriften" 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  167  et  seqq.)  :  "  Die 
Lycanthropie  ein  Aberglaube  und  eine 
Krankheit."  There  is  perhaps  a  re* 
ference  to  this  illness  in  the  Standard 
Inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  (See 
the  Appendix  to  Book  iii.  note  A,  sub 
fin.) 

'  Otherwise  it  could  scarcely  be  said 
that  he  was  afterwards  '*  established 
in  his  kingdom,  and  excellent  majesty 
was  added  unto  him"  (Dan.  iv.  86). 

^  That  these  two  names  represent 
one  and  the  same  king  is  evident,  not 
so  much  from  the  resemblance  between 
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bj  tlie  united  testimony  of  tlie  best  anthoritiea,  to  haTe  been  kk 
son.*    This  prince  reigned,  according  to  the  Astionoxnical  Cauc 
but  two  years,  and  was  followed  by  Nerigassolassams,  or  Xev 
glissar ;  whom  Berosns '  and  Abydenns  *  represent  to  bsTe  bea 
the  hnsband  of  his  sister.     According  to  these  writers  NengbMv 
obtained  the  throne  by  the  mnrder  of  his  brother-in-law,  who  is 
accused  by  Berosns  of  provoking  his  fate  by  lawlessnesa  and  inlexa- 
perance.'    The  single  action  by  which  Evil-Merodach  is  known  W 
ns — ^his  compassionate  release  of  Jehoiachin  from  prison  in  the  fiist 
year  of  his  reign,  and  kind  treatment  of  him  dnrinf^  the  remainder 
of  his  life* — ^is  very  remarkably  in  contrast  with  this  nnfaToniabk 
estimate  of  his  character  J 

21.  Of  Neriglissar  {Nergcd-sTiar-uzur),  the  successor  of  EyD-Mefo- 
dach,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  B.C.  560,  yery  little  is  knovi 
beyond  the  fact  of  his  relationship  to  the  monarch  whom  he  sor- 
ceeded,  and  the  bloody  deed  by  which  he  obtained  possessioii  of 
the  supreme  power.  It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  he 
was  the  '*  Nergal-sharezer,  the  Bab-Mag,"  who,  nearly  thirty  years 
previously,  accompanied  the  army  of  Nebnchadneszar  to  the  Isst 


them,  which  is  but  slight,  as  from  the 
year  assigned  for  the  accession  of  each, 
which,  both  in  Scripture  and  in  the 
Astronomical  Canon,  is  the  forty-fourth 
from  the^acceg^on  of  Nebachadnezzar. 
For,  as  the  Ist  year  of  Jehoiachin's 
captivity  was  the  8th  of  Nebachad- 
nezzar (2  Kings  xziv.  12),  the  37th 
year  of  his  captivity  wonld  have  been 
the  44th  of .  Nebachadnezzar,  if  he 
had  lived  so  long.  Bat  he  died  after 
a  reigp  of  43  years,  according  to  the 
Canon  (confirmed  in  this  point  by 
Josephos,  Berosns,  Abydenns,  &c.). 
It  was  therefore  the  first  year  of  his 
saccessor,  nioarndamas.  Soriptore 
expressly  states  that  it  was  the  first 
year  of  Evil-merodach  (2  Kings  zzv. 
27).  Ptobably  the  name  Dloarudamas 
(IAA0AP0TAAM02)  has  been  cor- 
rapted  from  Illoamordachas  (lAAOA- 
M0PAAX02). 

'  Berosns  (ap.  Joseph,  contr.  Apion. 
i.  21),  Abydenns  (ap.  Eoseb.  Chron. 
Can.  i.  10),  Polyhistor  (ap.  eond.  i.  5), 
Josephns  (Ant.  Jnd.  z.  11). 

'  Berosas  says  expressly,  EvccA#m^ 
9ovxos  iwifiovKwBtU  iwh  rov  rV  &5cA^v 


(Ap.  Joseph,  cont.  Ap.  L  s.  c.) 

« Abydenns  calls  Nenglionr  k* 
definitelv  the  nfi^criis  of  Evil-Kero- 
dach.     (Ap.  Enseb.  Pivfi.  ^r.  a.il.\ 

<  2  Kings  xzv.  27-30.  «Aiidftc«M 
to  pass  in  the  seven-and-thiiiieth  year 
of  the  captivity  of  Jehoiarhiii,  bog  cl 
Jndah,  in  the  twelfth  month,  on  Kfe 
seven-and-twentiethday  of  the  month, 
that  Evil.Merodach  king  of  BabykA. 
in  the  year  that  he  began  to  reigB,^ 
lift  ap  the  head  of  Jfthoiariiin  out  of 
prison ;  and  he  spake  kindly  to  hiA« 
and  set  his  throne  above  the  tliroBtf  o/ 
the  kings  that  were  with  him  in  Baby- 
lon, and  changed  his  prison  gameau: 
and  he  did  eat  bread  continually  b^ 
fore  him  all  the  days  of  his  hf «.  Aad 
his  allowance  was  a  oontinaal  allov* 
ance  given  him  of  the  kii^,  a  dad/ 
rate  for  every  day,  all  the  days  of  k^ 
life." 

^  Peihaps,  however,  the  BabykausBt 
might  regard  snoh  onwonted  oleBwocj 
as  a  departnre  from  their  asag«i. 
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>f  Jemsalem,  and  who  was  evidently  at  that  time  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  crown.^  He  bears  the  title  of  Brab-Mag  in  the 
ptioua,^  and  calls  himself  the  son  of  ^^  BeV-zakir-iskun}  king 
■\>yloii,"  who  is  supposed  to  have  held  the  throne  daring  some 
us  of  B.C.  626.'  Some  remains,  not  veiy  extensive,  have  been 
.  of  a  palace  which  Neriglissar  built  at  Babylon.  He  was 
•IdIj  advanced  in  life  when  he  ascended  the  throne ;  \  and  hence 
;ld.  it  bnt  four  years,  or  rather  three  years  and  a  half,^  dying  a 
.^*skl  death  in  b.c.  556,  and  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son,  Labo- 
..T*chod,  or  Labossoracus ;  who,  though  a  mere  boy,  appears  to 
l3een  allowed  quietly  to  assume  the  sceptre.^ 
>.  !Neriglissar,  during  his  brief  reign  of  less  than  four  years, 
t  liave  witnessed  the  commencement  of  that  remarkable  revo- 
»n  which  was  in  a  short  time  to  change  completely  the  whole 
Lition  of  Western  Asia.  The  year  following  his  accession  is 
b  likely  that  in  which  Gyrus  dethroned  Astyages,"  and  estab- 
^d.  the  supremacy  of  the  Persians  from  the  deserts  of  Car- 
liar  to  the  banks  of  the  Halys.  How  this  event  affected  the 
.tions  of  Babylonia  towards  foreign  powers  we  are  nowhere  dis- 
ttly  informed ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  tendency 
at  have  been  to  throw  Babylon  into  an  attitude  of  hostility 
rards  the  Arian  race,  and  to  attach  her  by  a  community  of  in- 
ests  to  the  Lydian  and  Egyptian  kingdoms.     A  tie  of  blood  had 


Jer.  xxxix.  8  and  13-4.  Gesenins 
3x.  p.  888,  E.  T.)  nndentandB  by 
h-Mag  "  the  chief  of  the  Magi ; " 
t  this  interpretation  ib  very  doubt- 
l. 
^  The  title  in  the  inscriptioDfi  reads 

Rubu  emga.  It  Ib  of  Hamite  origin, 
id  appears  in  Bome  of  the  earliest 
gends.  The  meaning  is  in  all  pro- 
ibility  "chief  priest."— [H.  0.  B.] 

^  This  is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian 
wading  of  the  name.  The  Hamite  or 
Babylonian  form,  which  is  that  oocnr. 
mg  on  the  Cambridge  Cylinder,  should 
jTobably  be  read  as  "  BeUmu-ingwr" 
he  meaning  of  which  is,  "  Bel  ap- 
)ointfl  a  name." — [H.  C.  R.] 

'  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  George 
Smith.    (See  aboye,  p.  497.) 

'  If  we  identify  him  with  the  Kergal- 
aharezer  of  Jeremiah,  and  regard  him 
as  at  least  80  when  he  held  high  office 
at  the  siege  of  Jemsalem  (b.c.  686), 


he  must  hare  been  at  least  67  at  his 
accession. 

^  The  nine  months  of  Laboroeoar- 
chod,  which  are  omitted  from  the 
Canon,  mnst  be  deducted  from  the 
adjoining  reigns  to  obtain  their  real 
length. 

^  Beroe.  Fr.  14.  Compare  Abyd. 
Frs.  8  and  9. 

*  The  date  of  b.c.  630  for  the  acces* 
sion  of  Cambyses  is  fixed  by  the  Canon 
of  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  tiie  numbers 
of  Herodotus,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  certain.  The  year  to  be 
assigned  for  the  defeat  of  Astyages 
will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Cttus.  This  is  g^ren  at  29 
(Herodotus),  30  (Ctesias  and  Dino), 
and  81  years  (Synoellus,  Ac.).  The 
authority  of  Herodotus  far  outweighs 
that  of  Ctesias  and  Dino;  besides 
which  his  is  an  exact,  theirs  may  be 
only  a  round  number.    The  aocossicn 
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hitbeito  Tmited  the  royal  funilies  of  the  two  great  cmpira  w^aA 
had  divided  between  them  the  spoils  of  Assyria :  this  tie  was  m 
broken,  or  greatl j  weakened*^    Mntaal  benefits — a  frequent  xnficr- 
change  of  good  offices — had  softened  the  natnnl  feeUnga  of  W»- 
tiliiy  between  Modes  and  Babylonians — Scytho-AiiaDS  and  Semitzs 
— ^the  worshippers  of  Ormasd  or  of  the  elements,  and  the  derolKs 
of  Bel  and*Nebo.     But  these  services,  rendered  to  or  reoerved  fro= 
the  Modes,  oonld  oonnt  as  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  that  new  lace. 
which  had  swept  awaj  the  Median  supremacy,  and  whieh  ahmc j 
aspired  to  nniversal  dominion.    Babylon  must  at  once  fa&re  feand 
that  terrible  attack,  which,  althongh  delayed  by  circninstanoes  f  r 
twenty  years,  manifestly  impended  oyer  her  from  the  moxne&t  wher 
king  Astyages  snccumbed  to  the  snperior  genius  of  Cyms. 

23.  Laborosoarchod,'  the  son  of  Neriglissar,  sat  npon  his  father'f 
throne  bnt  nine  months.  He  is  said  to  have  given  signs  of  « 
vicions  disposition,  and  thereby  to  have  aroused  the  f eais  or  pr  >> 
voked  the  resentment  of  his  friends  and  connections.  A  conspirarj 
was  formed  against  him  among  his  courtiers,  and  he  was  put  to  s 
cruel  death.^  The  conspirators  then  selected  one  of  their  nnmber, 
a  man  of  no  very  great  eminence  previously,'  and  placed  him  npon 


of  Gyms  mnfit  thus  be  regarded  as 
falliiij^  into  the  year  B.C.  559. 

'  Broken,  if  Gyms  was  no  relation 
to  Astyages,  as  Gtesias  said  (Pexs. 
Exo.  §  2)  ;  greatly  weakened,  if  lie 
was  grandson  of  Astyages  on  the  mo- 
ther's side  (Herod,  i.  108). 

*  The  tine  reading  of  this  name  is 
very  doubtful.  It  has  not  been  found 
upon  the  monuments.  Josephns  gives 
it  ID  one  place  as  Laboeordachus  (Ant. 
Jud.  X.  11,  §  2),  in  another,  where  he 
professes  to  quote  Berosus  (see  the 
next  note),  as  Laborosoarchodus.  Ao> 
oording  to  the  Greek  Eusebius  (Pnep. 
Et.  ix.  41)  Abydenus  used  the  form 
Labassoarascus;  according  to  the  Ar- 
menian Eusebius  he  spoke  of-Labos- 
soracns  (Ghron.  Gan.  pars.  i.  o.  10). 
The  uniformity  with  which  the  initial 
L  is  used  tells  against  Niebuhr's  Tiew, 
that  we  haye  in  Laboroeoaichod  "  the 
same  roots"  as  in  Nebnchadnesmr. 
(Lectures  on  Anc.  Hist.  toI.  i.  p.  38, 
£.  T.).  M.  Oppert  conjectures  the 
native  form  to  have  been  Irih^akhu 
fnardoc  (Sapport,  p.  51). 


\tve€bikhATh 

imh  Twr  ^iXmw  irvrv^crarirai. 

ap.  Joeeph.  oontr.  Ap.  i.  21.   Abydenu 

agrees  (Frs.  8  and  9),  bat  is  faneler. 

'  The  expression  used  by  Beraaa«  ^ 
**  a  certain  Nabcninedns,  a  Babykwan 
(NWS^vniMf  rir  r«r  im  Hs^litt'X 
Abydenus  remarked  that  he  was  wt 
related  to  his  predecessor  (ap. 
IVep.  St.  ix.  41).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Herodotvs  it»- 
garded  him  as  the  son  of  kb  first 
Labynetus,  the  prince  who  aasB^ed 
Gyaxares  against  the  Lydians  (Clis- 
ton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  372-3 ;  Jactev. 
Ghron.  Ant.  vol.  L  p.  421)  ;  hoi  tfanv 
is  no  proof  of  this.  Herodotus  moelr 
asserts  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Lihj- 
netas(L  188).  He  does  not  state  tksiack 
of  his  father,  or  say  anything  to  idea- 
tify  him  with  the  fanner  Labynctun 
And  there  would  be  a  difficulty  ia  ku 
supposing  the  son  of  that  mcniarrh  xo 
be  contemporary  with  the  great -fnaiid- 
sen  of  Gyaxarva.     By  the  nuxumecu 
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-n^^nt  throne.     This  was  Nabonidus,  or  Nabonadins,*  the  last 
»   ^he  lAbjnetns  11;  of  Herodotus. 

.  The  accession  of  Nabonadins  (Ndbu'nit  or  N<ibii-nahit)j  b.o« 
XL  early  synchronizes  with  the  commencement  of  the  war  between 
xs  and  Croesns.  It  was  probably  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  his 
3.  -fcliat  the  ambassadors  of  the  Lydian  king  anriyed  with  their 
position  of  a  grand  confederation  of  nations  against,  the  power 
i\x  w^as  felt  to  threaten  the  independence  of  all  its  neighbours. 
raa  the  bold  conception  of  Croesus  to  unite  the  three  lesser 
.&rchies  of  the  East  against  the  more  powerful  fourth;  and 
tonadius  was  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne  before  he  was  called 
n.  to  join  in  a  league  with  Egypt  and  Lydia,  whereby  it  was  hoped 
•fFer  effectual  resistence  to  the  common  enemy .^  The  Babylonian 
ice  entered  readily  into  the  scheme.  He  was,  to  all  appearance, 
Iciently  awake  to  his  own  danger.  Already  were  those  remark* 
3  -works  in  course  of  construction,  which,  being  attributed  by 
rodotus  to  a  queen,  Nitocris — ^the  mother,  according  to  him,  of 
last  Babylonian  monarch^  — ^haye  handed  her  name  down  to  all 
3r  ages.  These  defences,  which  Herodotus  speaks  of  as  con- 
acted  against  the  Medes,^  were  probably  made  really  against 


ba-naMt  appears  to  have  beeo  the 
i  of  a  certain  Nahu-*  •-dirfta,  who 
called  '«  Bab-Mag,"  like  Keriglissar, 
i  was  therefore  a  person  of  con- 
Icrable  official  rank. 
'  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of 
is  prince's  name,  both  in  classical 
"iters  and  in  the  Inscriptions.  In 
e  latter  his  name  is  ordinarily  NabU' 
t,  or,  as  it  is  now  read,  Nabu.nahit, 
it  sometimes  the  form  Nahu-imduk 

Nahu-induk  is  nsed.  The  classioal 
riters  express  the  former  by  Kabo- 
das,  Nabonadins,  Nabonnedns,  or 
ks  Herodotns)  by  Labynetns — the 
ktter  may  be  traced  in  the  Naban- 
idochns  of  Abydenns  (Fr.  9),  and  the 
aboandelns  (Naboandechns  ?)  of  Jo- 
9phus  (Ant.  Jad.  x.  11,  §  2).  [Nahu^ 
ahit  is  the  Semitic  or  Assyrian,  and 
fabU'induk  the  Hamite  or  Babylonian 
orm.  The  one  is  a  mere  translation 
I  the  other,  and  the  two  forms  are 
tsed  indifferently.  The  meaning  is, 
'Nebo  blesses"  or  "makes  pros, 
wrons."— H.  C.  B.] 

» Ucrod.  i.  77. 


^  The  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  still 
figures  in  history  npon  his  sole  anthor- 
ity.  She  was  eyidently  nnreoognized 
by  Beroens — she  has  no  place  in  the 
Canon — ^and  no  trace  of  her  appears  in 
the  Inscriptions.  Her  Egyptian  name 
is  singular,  but  not  inexpUcable,  since 
we  may  eae^y  imagine  Nebuchadnezsar 
or  one  of  his  nobles  marrying  an 
Egyptian  captive.  The  theory  which 
regards  her  as  the  wife  of  Kebuohad- 
nezzar  (Heeren,  As.  Kat.  toL  ii.  p. 
179,  E.  T. ;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc. 
Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  37 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol. 
i.  p.  279  note)  is  plausible  and  in- 
genious, but  remains  still  without 
proof.  Herodotns  distinctly  connects 
her  with  his  second  Labynetus,  and 
only  indistinctly  with  any  former 
king.  Perhaps  on  the  whole  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  regarded  her  as  at 
once  the  wife  of  his  first  Labynetus 
(Nebuchadnezzar  P)  and  the  mother  of 
his  second  (Nabu-nahit) ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  possible  that  she  can  really 
have  filled  both  positions. 

*  Herod,  i.  185. 
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Cjms,  who,  npon  bis  conqnesi  of  the  Median  emjnre,  appoB  ^ 
have  fixed  his  residence  at  Aghatana,^  from  vhicli  qnarter  it  wv 
that  he  afterwards  inarched  npon  Babylon.^  They  b^oi^,  xa  pK*. 
at  least,  to  the  reign  of  Nabonadins,  as  is  erident  both  from  a 
ment  of  the  native  historian,  and  from  the  testimony  of  tl^ 
tions.  The  river  walls,  one  of  the  chi^  defensive  works  wk<i 
Herodotns  ascribes  to  his  Nitocris,  are  distinct!/  assigned  by  BeroRs 
to  Nabn-nahit ;  ^  and  the  bricks  which  compose  theui,  oiie  and  i^ 
bear  npon  them  the  name  of  that  monarch.^ 

Of  the  other  defensive  works  ascribed  to  Nitocris — the  windar 
channel  dng  for  the  Euphrates  at  some  distance  above  Babrks. 
and  the  contrivance  for  laying  nnder  vrater  the  whole  txacfc  o£  kctf 
towards  the  north  and  west  of  the  city* — ^no  traces  appear  t 
remain;  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  description  which  Vlb^ 
dotns  gives  of  them  is  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.'  Still  we  nar 
gather  from  his  narrative,  that  besides  improving  the  foitificaDcci 
of  the  city  itself,  Labynetns  endeavonred  to  obstmct  the  adwtrf 
of  an  enemy  towards  Babylon,  by  hydranlic  works  xeaemUis^ 
those  of  which  so  important  a  nse  has  frequently  been  made  in  tbe 
Low  Conntries.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,^  that  in  oonnectrcc 
with  the  defences  here  enumerated,  and  as  a  part  of  the  s»2» 
system  of  obstruction,  a  huge  wall  was  built  acrofls  MesopotoinA 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Euphrates,  to  secure  the  approaches  to  tbe 
city  upon  that  side  of  the  river.  The  "  Median  wall "  of  Xeay 
phon^  is  regarded  as  a  bulwark  of  this  description,  erected  to  pi^ 


•  Herod,  i.  158. 

^  Otherwifie  he  would  not  have  been 
brongfat  into  contact  with  the  GjndeB 
(the  modem  Diydlah)  on  hiB  road  to 
Babylon. 

^  'Ew\  TO^ov  rNabonnediiB)  rk  v»p2 
rhv    woTOfihw    T«xi?     T^J     BafivXandmp 

KortKOfffi^Bfl.      Berosnfl,    ap.    Joseph, 
oontr.  Ap.  L  s.  c 

•  Athenaewn,  No.  1877. 

'  Herod,  i.  185.  It  need  not  be  sap- 
posed  that  Herodotus  himself  "  sailed 
down  the  Euphrates  to  Babylon" 
(Grote's  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
404,  note  ^),  in  which  case  his  desorip. 
tion  would  be  anthoritatiye.  He 
speaks  rather  as  if  his  information 
came  from  others  —  the  traTellers 
(merchants  P)  who  were  wont  to  pass 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  En- 


phrates,  and  then  to  deaoend  the  nrtr 
to  Babylon. 

«Ibid.l.s.o.  The  wuk  which  He- 
rodotus calls  a  reserrotr  {(X3nf»»^ 
seems  really  to  have  bad  this  ol^ect. 
He  allows  that  in  its  ordinaiy  cqb- 
dition  it  was  empty  (i.  191). 

*  See  note«  on  Book  i.  ch.  185.  The 
trayellers  from  whom  Herodotas  r< 
his  account  of  the  winding  eooiw  <^ 
the  'Euphrates  abore  Babylon,  b»7 
hare  been  deoeiTed  by  pasirii^  wertn^ 
Tillages  of  the  name  of  AxdericoB,  •a'' 
belieying  them  to  be  the  same.  Ar- 
dericca  was  a  commoa  nameu  (^ 
Herod.  W.  119.) 

^  Bee  Heeren's  Asiatic  Kationatti 
ii.  p.  182 ;  Grate's  Gieeoe»  toL  iii.  Ff* 
894  and  404. 

«  Anab.  i.  Tii.  §  15. 
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tect  Babylonia  against  the  incurBions  of  the  Medes,  and  this  was 
no  doubt  the  notion  which  Xenophon  entertained  of  it ;  bat  the 
conjectare  is  probable,^  that  the  barrier  within  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  penetrated  was  in  reality  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  of 
Babylon  itself,  which  had  been  broken  down  in  places,  and  snfferod 
to  fall  into  decay  by  the  Persians.  The  length  of  70  miles  which 
Xenophon  ascribes  to  it,^  is  utterly  unsuitable  for  a  mere  line  of 
wall  across  the  tract  between  the  two  streams  ;  for  the  streams  are 
not  more  than  20  or  30  miles  apart,  from  the  point  where  the 
ICaphrates  throws  off  the  Saklawiyeh  canal — more  than  a  degree 
above  Babylon — to  the  near  vicinity  of  the  city ;  and  such  a  work 
as  the  supposed  "  wall  of  Media  "  would  naturally  have  been  car- 
ried across  where  the  distance  between  the  rivers  was  the  shortest.^ 
Herodotus  too  would  scarcely  have  ignored  such  a  bulwark,  had  it 
really  existed,  or  have  failed  to  inform  us  how  Cyrus  overcame  the 
:>bstacle.*  We  may  therefore  omit  the  "  Median  wall "  from  the 
Babylonian  defences,  and  consider  them  to  have  consisted  of  an 
filter  and  an  inner  circuit  of  enormous  strength,  of  high  walls  along 
Jie  river  banks,  and  of  certain  hydraulic  works  towards  the  north, 
;vliereby  the  approach  of  an  enemy  could  be  greatly  impeded.^ 
^ith  these  securities  against  capture  Nabonadius  appears  to  have 
>een  content;  and  he  awaited  probably  without  much  fear  the 
attack  of  his  powerful  neighbour. 

25.  Within  two  years  of  the  time  when  Nabonadius,  at  the 
nstanoe  of  Croesus,  joined  the  league  against  the  Persians,  another 
embassy  came  from  the  same  quarter  with  tidings  that  must  have 


*  See  a  paper  read  before  the  Geo- 
■raphical  Society  by  Sir  H.  Bawlinson 
:i  1851. 

7  Twenty  parasangs,  or  600  Btades, 
re  a  little  more  than  69  miles.  If 
'eJiophon's  iuformanta  meant  this  for 
■xG  circnit  of  Babylon,  they  went  even 
0yond  Herodotus,  who  made  the  cir- 
^t  480  stades  (i.  178). 
A  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
,  394)  speaks  of  the  wall  as  situated 
c»  Utile  to  the  north  of  that  point 
bere  the  two  streams  most  nearly 
7proaoh  one  another."  But  if  we 
»oept  Xenophon's  measurement,  we 
k.zmnot  place  the  wall  lower  than  be. 
r^ein  Hit  and  Samara,  which  is  more 
.^jtn  a  degree  above  the  point  where 
o  streams  approach  the  closest. 
^  Mr.  Grote  sees  this  difficulty  (Hist. 


of  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  404,  note  *),  bnt 
pnts  it  aside  with  the  remark  that  the 
wall  "was  not  kept  np  with  any  care, 
eyen  in  Herodotns's  time."  But  if  it 
was  a  hundred  feet  high  in  Xeno- 
phon's  time,  it  must  have  been  visible 
enough  fifty  years  earlier. 

^  The  passage  of  Berosus,  where 
these  works  seem  to  be  mentioned,  is 
very  obscure,  and  appears  to  refer  to 
some  former  occasion  on  which  the 
city  had  been  besieged,  and  taken  or 
injured  by  means  of  the  river,  (v^s 
rh  imKin  9^imo0ai  ri^s  woKtopKOWTOs 
rhworofthtf  6Mcurrp4^rTas  iwl  rV  v^A.ir 
KaraaiC9vd(tty,  ^^ptfidKtro  rp€is  /kir 
rris  UrBoy  t^Acmt  w*ptfi6\ovt,  rpus  84 
r^f  f|w  ro^mp,  Ap.  Joseph,  oontr. 
Apion.  1.  8.  c). 
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been  far  from  satisfactory.     Nabonadins  learned  tba^  liis  xmA  mt% 
had  ventored  single-handed  to  engage  the  Pexsian  Icdn^, 
been  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  capital        Sa 
qnested  to  get  ready  an  army,  and  in  the  spring  to 
general  rendezvons  at  Sardis,  whither  the  Lydian 
summoned  all  his  allies.^    Nabonadins  no  donbt  would 
plied ;  bnt  the  conrse  of  eyents  proceeded  with  snch  rapidityv  ^^ 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  any  assistance  to  his 
Herald  followed  on  herald,  each  bringing  news  more  diaziiml 
the  last.      Cyrus  had  invaded  Lydia — ^had  marched  on 
Croesus  had  lost  a  battle,  and  was  driyen  within  his 
nadius  was  entreated  to  adyance  to  his  relief  immedi&telj'.*      A 
fortnight  afterwards,  when  perhaps  the  troops  were  collected,  aobi 
were  almost  ready  to  march,  tidings  arriyed  that  all  was  owtsr — th* 
citadel  had  been  surprised — ^the  town  was  taken — Crcesos   ^mrns  a 
prisoner,  and  the  Persian  empire  was  extended  to  the  Egean.    Prob- 
ably Nabonadius  set  to  work  with  fresh  yigour  at  his  defenoesi,  asi 
may  eyen  haye  begun  at  once  to  lay  in  those  stores  of  proYisioc&, 
which  are  mentioned  as  accumulated  in  the  ciiy  when,  fifteen  jvftzi 
later,  its  siege  took  place.^ 

26.  A  pause  of  fifteen  years  gaye  certainly  every  opportnniij'  for 
completing  such  arrangements  as  were  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
the  town.  It  may  be  thought  that  even  the  territory  might 
been  secured  against  hostile  invasion,  if  a  proper  strategic  use 
been  made  of  the  natural  barriers  furnished  by  the  two  broad 
deep  rivers,  and  the  artificial  obstructions,  consisting  of 
dykes,  and  embankments,  with  which  the  whole  country  was  oovered. 
The  preservation  of  the  capital,  however,  seems  to  have  been  all  ihmX 
was  attempted.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  nature  of  the  defenoes 
constructed  at  this  period,  and  still  more  by  the  care  taken  to  pro- 
vision the  city  for  a  siege.  It  was  probably  hoped  that  the  enormoiia 
height  and  thickness  of  the  walls  would  baffle  all  attempts  to  ftvce 
an  entrance  on  the  part  of  the  besiegers,  and  that  the  qoantzty  of 
com  laid  up  in  store,  and  the  extent  of  land  within  the  defenoea  on 
which  fresh  crops  might  be  raised,^  would  render  reductioa  by 


«  Herod,  i.  77.  •  Herod,  i.  81. 

*Ib.  i.   190.     Strfa    irdmif    icdpra 

s  It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  like  those  of  most 
Oriental  towns,  enclosed  rather  popn- 


lons  districts  than  otties.  It  k  qaite 
impossible  that  a  tract  oootatniBf 
above  130  sqnaro  miles  should  hsT» 
been  one-half  oorerod  with  Kooaes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hi^H^lj  pn^ 
able  that  as  much  as  nine-tenths  ■■/ 
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)Iockade  impTacticable.  The  whole  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
K)iiiitrj  might  easily  take  shelter  within  the  space  enclosed  hy  the 
preat  walls ;  and  so  Babylon,  like  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war^ 
ntended  to  surrender  its  territory  to  the  enemy  to  be  ravaged  at 
^leasnie,  and  to  concentrate  all  effort  on  the  defence  of  the  metro-* 
K»li8.  When  Gyros,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years,  appeared  before 
he  walls,  a  single  battle  was  f  onght,  to  try  whether  it  was  necessary 
0  snmmit  to  a  siege  at  all ;  and  when  the  victory  declared  for  the 
'ersians,  the  Babylonians  very  contentedly  retired  within  their  de- 
snces,  and  thonght  to  defy  their  enemy .^  Thenceforth  "the  mighty 
len  of  Babylon  forebore  to  fight — they  remained  in  their  holds."  ^ 
^e  are  not  informed  how  long  the  siege  lasted;  but  no  second  effort 
3ems  to  have  been  made  to  drive  away  the  assailants. 
27.  After  a  time  Gyms  pnt  in  execution  the  stratagem,  which  (it 
Lay  be  conjectured)  he  had  resolved  to  practise  before  he  left 
^batana.  By  the  dispersion  of  the  waters  of  the  Gyndes,^  his 
"my  had  perhaps  gained  an  experience  which  it  was  important  for 
lem  to  acquire  before  attempting  to  deal  with  the  far  mightier 
ream  of  the  Euphrates,  where  any  accident — the  weakness  of  a 
)odgate,  or  the  disruption  of  a  dyke — ^might  not  only  have  discon- 
rted  the  scheme  on  which  the  taking  of  Babylon  depended,  but 
bve  destroyed  a  large  portion  of  the  Persian  army.  The  exact 
ode  by  which  Gyrus  drained  the  stream  of  its  water  is  uncertain* 
erodotus  relates  that  it  was  by  turning  the  river  into  the  re- 
ptacle  excavated  by  Nitocris,  when  she  made  the  stone  piers  of 
e  bridge  within  the  town.*  Xenophon  records  a  tradition  that  it 
IS  by  means  of  two  new  cuttings  of  his  own,  from  a  point  of  the 
rer  above  the  city  to  a  point  below  it.^^  Both  agree  that  he 
tered  the  city  by  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  he 
Lited  for  a  general  festival  which  was  likely  to  engage  the  atten- 


TG  consisted  of  g^ardens,  parks, 
'culiges,  and  even  mere  fields  and 
hards.  (Compare  Q.  Gnrt.  v.  1, 
i7.y  During  a  siege  the  whole  of 
3  could  be  used  for  g^rowing  coin. 
ace   the  confidence  of  the  fiabj- 

Herod,  i.  190.  Berosus  agreed  in 
Gkking  of  a  single  battle  (ap.  Joseph. 
tr.  Ap.  1.  s.  c). 

Jer.  li.  30. 


'  The  Gjndes  is  identified,  almost  to 
a  certainty,  with  the  Diy&lah,  hj  the 
fact  that  it  was  crossed  by  boats  on 
the  road  between  Sardis  and  Susa 
after  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser  Zab 
(Herod,  y.  62).  The  Diyalah  is  the 
only  stream  of  this  magnitude  between 
the  Lesser  Zab  and  the  Kerkhah 
(Choaspes),  on  which  Susa  stood, 

»  Herod,  i.  191. 

w  Xen.  Cyrop.  Tii,  v.  §  10, 
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tion  of  the  inliabiiants,  before  turning  the  stream  from  ite 
bed.^     If  the  sinking  of  the  water  had  been  obserrvd*  hie  jj 
wonld  have  been  frustrated  bj  the  closing  of  the  city 
and  his  army  would  have  been  caught,  as  ELerodotoB 
"in  a  trap." « 

28.  The  city  was  taken  at  the  extremities  long  ere  the  inhahrty? 
of  the  central  parts  had  a  suspicion  of  their  danger.  Then  is  var 
well  be  that  "  one  post  ran  to  meet  another,  and  one 
meet  another,  to  show  the  king  of  Babylon  that  his  city  w 
at  one  end."^  According  to  Berosus,  indeed,  Nabonadins 
in  Babylon,  but  at  Borsippa,  at  the  time  when  Babylon 
having  fled  to  that  comparatiyely  unimportant  city  wben  his  ar^ 
was  defeated  in  the  field.^  He  seems,  however,  to  limTe  left  -.a 
Babylon  a  representative  in  the  person  of  his  son,  whom  a  jvtf  ^ 
two  previously  he  had  associated  with  him  in  the  goTenuaest 
This  prince,  whose  name  is  read  as  BU-shar-uzury  and  who  may  ne 
identified  with  the  Belshazzar  of  Daniel,'  appears  to  have  taken  tk: 
command  in  the  city  when  Nabonadius  threw  hiTw«<>lf  for 
unexplained  reason,  into  Borsippa,  which  was  undoubtedly 
fortress,  and  was  also  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Chaldaean  leaminr.' 
but  which  assuredly  could  not  compare,  either  for  magnificence  cr 

'  Herod.  1.  b.  o.  ;  Xen.  Cyrop.  tii.  t. 
§15. 

•Jer.li.  31.  ^ 

KXc((r^  tAS  rV  BofKwa  ■  ifrwr  viktw  (ap. 
Joseph,  oontr.  Ap.  i.  21). 

3  Ch.  y.  Two  difficulties  still  stand 
in  the  way  of  this  identification,  which 
(if  accepted)  solves  one  of  the  most 
intricate  problems  of  ancient  history. 
The  first  is  the  relationship  in  which 
the  Belshazatr  of  Scriptnre  stands  to 
Nebachadnezzar,  which  is  thronghont 
represented  as  that  of  son  (Teisee  2, 
11,  13y  18,  &c.) ;  the  second  is  the 
accession,  immediately  after  Belshaz- 
zar,  of  "Darins  the  Mode."  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  these,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  although  Nabonadios 
was  not  a  descendant,  or  indeed  any 
relation,  of  Nebachadnesiar,  Belshai- 
zar  may  have  been,  and  rery  probably 
was.  Naba-nahit,  on  seising  the  sn- 
preme  power,  would  naturally  seek  to 
strengthen  his  position  by  mairiage 


with  a  daughter  of  the 
whose  son,  son-in-law, 
had  sncoessxTely  held  the  Uunone, 
may  hare  taken  to  wife 
widow,  or  he  may  have  married 
other   daughter   of 
Belshassar  may  thus  have  been 
son  of  Nebuchadnezsar  oa  ika 
side.    It  is  some  oonfirmatioii  of 
probabilities,  or  possibilitaes,  to 
that  the  name  of  Nebnchadncaa] 
used  as  a  family  name  by  Naba-: 
He  must  certainly  hare  had  a  so 
whom  he  gare  tbat  appellatioB,  < 
would  not  have  been  assumed  br 
pretenders  in  succession,  who 
to  personate  the  legitimate  heir  of 
Babylonian  throne. 

On  the  difficulty  presented  by 
reigp  of  Darius  the  Mede  in  Bytylnk 
some  remarks  hare  already  been 
in  the  Essay,  '  On  the  Great 
Empire '  (Essay  iii.  §  11). 

•  Strab.  xtL  p.  lOSa  Stimbo 
says  that  it  was  famous  for  its  ■ 
factureof  linen. 


Et 


it 


tbs 
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for  strengtb,  with  Babylon.  Belshazzar,  who  waa  probably  a  mere 
fonth,  left  to  enjoy  the  supreme  power  withont  check  or  control, 
leglected  the  duty  of  watching  the  enemy,  and  gave  himself  np  to 
)njoyment.  The  feast  of  which  we  read  in  Daniel,  and  which 
(nffered  such  an  awful  intermption,  may  have  been  in  part  a 
'cligions  festivity;^  but  it  indicates  nerertheless  the  self-indulgent 
emper  of  the  king,  who  could  giye  himself  so  entirely  up  to 
neniment  at  such  a  time.  While  the  king  and  his  'thousand 
lobles  "  ^  drank  wine  out  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  Jews,  the 
^ersian  archers  entered  the  city,  and  a  scene  of  carnage  ensued. 
^In  that  night  was  Belshazzar  slain."  ^  Amid  the  confusion  and 
be  darkness,  the  young  prince,  probably  unrecognized  by  the 
oldiery,  who  would  have  respected  his  rank  had  they  perceived 
fc,i  was  struck  down  by  an  unknown  hand,  and  lost  his  life  with 
lis  kingdom. 

29.  Cyrus  then,  having  given  orders  to  ruin  the  defences  of  the 
ity,^  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Borsippa,  where  J^abonadius  still 


^  See  Herod,  i.  191.  rvxcty  y^  v^ 
ivcap  6f>T^y.  The  religions  character 
f  the  festival  is  indicated  in  the  hook 
F  Daniel  b^  the  words — "  Thej  drank 
ine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and 
r  silrer,  of  brass,  of  iron,  &o"  (rer.  4). 

e  Dan.  V.  1.  »  Ibid,  verse  30. 

'  CrcBsos  nearlj  lost  his  life  in  the 
une  waj,  amid  the  confusion  oonse- 
aent  npon  the  taking  of  his  capital 
y  assault,  bnt  was  spared  as  soon  as 
is  rank  was  indicated  (Herod,  i.  85). 

'  We  are  generally  told,  when  the 
bptnre  of  Babylon  by  an  enemy  is  re- 
ted,  that  the  defences  are  demolished, 
erosos  said  that  Gyms  ordered  the 
iter  defences  to  be  razed  to  the 
x>iind  (crvrrd^as  r^  l(«  rqt  w6Xfw$  r^lxyi 
KTao'iccC^ai,  Fr.  14,  sab  fin.).  He- 
dotOB  makes  Darins  remove  the  wall 
id  tear  down  the  gates,  adding  that 
nms  had  left  them  standing  (rh 
iX^*  ircpfciXc,  jcal  ria  v^Aos  iWovflurff*  rh 
ip  9'p^tpoy  ikity  Kvpos  r^y  Ba/lvX£ra 
-olfftre  roiratp  o&S^cpor,  iii.  159). 
rrian  tells  ns  that  Xerxes  razed  to 
e  ground  (irar^o'itai^c)  the  temple  of 
iluB  (Exp.  Alex.  vii.  17 ;  compare 
.  16).  In  every  case  there  is  un- 
tubtedly  an  exaggeration.  The  oon- 
loror  was  satisfied  to  dismantle  the 


city,  withont  engaging  in  the  enor. 
mous  and  useless  labour  of  demolition. 
He  broke,  probably,  laige  breaches  in 
the  walls,  which  sufficed  to  render  the 
place  defenceless.  When  a  revolt 
occurred,  these  breaches  were  hastily 
repaired,  and  hence  Babylon  could 
stand  repeated  sieges — one  at  the 
hand  of  Cyrus,  a  second  and  third 
during  the  reign  of  Darius,  and  a 
fourth  during  that  of  Xerxes  (Ctes. 
Exc.  Pers.  §  22).  The  walls  must 
have  remained  at  least  to  this  last 
occasion;  and  certainly  Herodotus 
writes  as  if  he  had  himself  seen  them 
(Herod,  i.  178  and  181;  see  Mr. 
Crete's  note,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  395-8).  Ctesias  too  appears  to 
have  represented  himself  as  an  eye- 
witness of  their  grandeur  (cf.  Diod. 
Sic.  ii.  7.  rh  H^os  tswurrov  rois  iuto(u 
owraff  &s  ^ifct  Kn}<r£at  6  KyfSiot).  Aby- 
denus,  it  must  be  remembered,  ex- 
pressly declared  that  the  wall  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  continued  to  the 
Macedonian  conquest  (see  above,  page 
527,  note^),  and  St.  Jerome  says  that 
the  old  walls  of  Babylon  had  been  re. 
paired  and  served  as  the  enclosure  of 
a  park  in  his  day  (Comment,  in  Ti^iMn. 
xiv.  vol.  iii.  p.  115). 
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maintamed  himself.  But  the  loss  of  his  capital  and  bis  y^a  :v 
Buhdned  the  spirit  of  the  elder  prince,  and  on  the  appitach  d  '1 
enemy  he  at  once  surrendered  hunself  .'  Cjras  treated  bim  ^r 
the  gentleness  shown  commonly  by  the  Persians  to  those  of  ry. 
dignity,'  and  assigned  him  a  residence  and  estates  in  Canix.- 
forming  a  sort  of  principality,  which  has  been  magnified  into ': 
gOYemment  of  the  province.^  Here,  according^  to  Bezosns^be  r ' 
his  days  in  peace.  Abydenns,  however,  states  that  he  gxn ci' 
to  Darins,  who  deprived  him  of  his  possessions^  and  forced  hb  * 
quit  Garmania.* 

30.  It  is  possible  that  Nabonadins  was  involved  in  one  of  tt  * 
revolts  of  Babylon  from  Darins,  where  his  name  was  oertftmlyc:' 
nse  of  to  stir  the  people  to  rebellion,  and  so  incorred  the  displt.;~-' 
of  the  Great  King.     Twice  at  least  in  the  reign  of  that  morr**^ 
claimant  to  the  Babylonian  crown  came  forward  with  the  dr 
ation,  '^  I  am  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  son  of  Nabonadins ;"  and  ^ 
time  the  magic  of  the  name  was  sufficient  to  sednce  the  Babrir. 
from  their  allegiance.     Babylon  stood  two  sieges,  one  at  the  l:- 
of  Darius  himself,  the  other  at  the  hands  of  one  of  his  gtr-.:^ 
On  the  first  occasion  two  great  hattles  were  fought,  at  the  pa^^.. 
of  the  Tigris,  and   at  2iazana  on   the  Euphrates,^  Babylon  tl 
offering  a  stouter  resistance  to  the  Persian  arms  under  the  Icu' 
ship  of  the  pretended  son  of  Nabonadins,  than  it  had  fon: ' 
offered  under  Nabonadins  himself.     The  siege  which  foUowed  ?: 
hattles  is  probably  that  which  Herodotus  intended  to  descr 
the  concluding  chapters  of  his  third  Book ;  but  very  httle  his:  - 
authority  can  be  considered  to  attach  to  the  details  of  L:^ 
Bcription.' 


*  Berofl.  Ft.  14  sub  fin. 

*  See  Herod,  iii.  15,  and  note  ad  loo. 
8  Berosns    only    said  —  xfV^^ff^f 

KoX  iohs  otKi^r^piov  ahr^  Kap- 
fiarlap,  i^mfit^tv  ix  r^s  BafivXmrias. 
But  Abydenos  declared — Thp  8i  (No- 
fiwn^ZoxM^^  Kvpos  khifP  Bo^vAMro,  YLap- 
ftaofins  ^cfiorf]!  Swpccrot  (Fr.  9). 

*  Ap.  Euaeb.  Chron.  Can.  pars.  L 
o.  z. 

'  Behist.  Inflcr.  Col.  I.  Par.  16-19  ; 
Col.  n.  Par.  1 ;  Col.  in.  Par.  13,14. 

'  The  Behistnn  Inscription  is  con. 
elusive,  as  far  as  negative  evidence 
can  be,  against  the  details  of  the  siege 


given  in  Herodotus.    After  a  <r.' 
and  elaborate  account,  coDt^^* 
two  entire   pazagrapfas,   of   t:.- 
which  preceded   the  sie^^  we 
simply,   *'Then    Naditabinuu   v 
few  horsemen,  fled  to  Babylon. 
took  Babylon  and  seised  that  Ns 
bims"   (Col.  n.  Par.  1).     The     • 
cannot  belong  to  the  second  •^i-." 
the  reign  of  Darius;   since  t* 
was  not  then  taken  by  Darins  -r 
son,  but  by  Intaphres  (CoL  111 
14).     It  is  probable,  therefcre.  tr: 
any  such  circumstances  as  th  <» 
lated  by  Herodotus  ever  took  \  - 
was,  as  Ctesias  asserted,  on  cct . 
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31.  Whatever  ravages  were  inflicted  on  the  walls  and  public 
nildings  of  Babylon  by  the  violence  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  or 
ie  slow  operation  of  time,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  re- 
tained the  second  city  in  the  Persian  empire  down  to  the  time  of 
le  conquest  by  Alexander.  The  Persian  court  resided  for  the 
krger  portion  of  the  year  at  the  great  Mesopotaqiian  capital  ;^  and 
hen  Alexander  overran  the  whole  territory  of  the  Achssmenian 
ings  it  appears  to  have  attracted  a  &r  larger  share  of  his  regard 
lan  any  other  city.^  Had  he  lived,  it  was  his  intention  that 
•abylon  should  be  restored  to  all  her  ancient  splendour,  and  become 
le  metropolis  of  his  wide-spread  empire.  This  intention  was 
'ustrated  by  his  death;  and  the  disputes  among  his  successors 
'ansferred  the  seat  of  government,  even  for  the  kingdom  of  the 
eleucidae,  into  Syria.  From  this  time  Babylon  rapidly  declined, 
elencia  upon  the  Tigris,  which  arose  in  its  vicinity,  drew  away  its 
^pulation  ;^  and  the  very  materials  of  the  ancient  Ghaldsean 
irpital  were  gradually  removed  and  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
3w  and  rival  city.  Babylon  shortly  "became  heaps," ^  and  realized 
le  descriptions  of  prophecy.^     The  ordinary  houses  rapidly  dis- 


the  reyolt  from  Xerxes.     Sir  H. 
iwlinson  sees  reason  to  doubt  the 
lole   tale.     (Note  on  the  Beh.  In- 
ript.  p.  xvi.) 
'  See  Brisson,  do  Beg^.  Fern.  i.  pp. 

;-59. 

>  Cf.  Arrian.  Exped.  Alex.  vii.  17, 
;  21 :  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1049. 
»  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  30.  »  Jer.  li.  87. 
«Isa.  xiii.  19-22:  ''And  Babylon, 
9  g}oTy  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of 
9  Chaldees'  excellency,  shall  be  as 
len  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
>rr&h.  It  shall  neyer  be  inhabited, 
ither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  gene- 
bion  to  generation :  neither  shall 
3  Arabian  pitch  tent  there,  neither 
%,\1  the  shepherds  make  their  fold 
»re.  But  wild  beasts  of  the  desert 
lII  He  there,  and  their  houses  shall 
full  of  doleful  creatures ;  and  owls 
k,ll  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall 
CLce  there.  And  the  wild  beasts  of 
)  isfaadfl  shall  cry  in  their  desolate 
ases,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant 
aoes,  and  her  time  is  near  to  come, 
i  lier  days  shall  not  be  prolonged." 
-.  li.  41  :  "  How  is  Sheshach  taken ! 
I    bow  is  the  praise  of  the  whole 


earth  surprised !  how  is  Babylon  be- 
come an  astonishment  among  the 
nations !  The  sea  is  come  up  upon 
Babylon;  she  is  covered  with  the 
multitude  of  the  waves  thereof.  Her 
cities  are  a  desolation,  a  dry  land,  and 
a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein  no  man 
dwelleth,  neither  doth  any  son  of  man 
pass  thereby."  Jer.  I.  89,  40:  "A 
drought  is  upon  her  waters,  and  they 
shall  be  dried  up ;  for  it  is  the  land  of 
graven  images,  and  they  are  mad 
upon  their  idols.  Therefore  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  desert  with  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  islands  shall  dwell  there, 
and  the  owls  shall  dwell  therein ;  and 
it  shall  be  no  more  inhabited  for  ever, 
neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  gene, 
ration  to  generation. "  Compare  the  de- 
scriptions of  Mr.  Bich  (First  Memoir, 
pp.  17-84),  Ker  Porter  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
336-892),  and  Mr.  Layard  (Nin.  and 
Babylon,  pp.  491-509).  The  following 
summary  f^om  the  last-named  writer 
is  striking :  "  Besides  the  great  mound, 
other  shapeless  heaps  of  rubbish  cover 
for  many  an  acre  the  face  of  the  land. 
The  lofty  banks  of  ancient  canals  fret 
the  oomitty  like  natural  ridges  of  hills. 
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appeared ;  the  iralls  sank,  being  either  used  as  qaarrieB^  or  eradb* 
ling  into  the  moat  from  which  they  had  risen :  onlj  themoei  dent^- 
of  the  public  buildlnga  retained  a  distinct  existence,  and  \haitAiazi 
year  by  year  through  the  ceaseless  quarryixig.  Finally  the  hre 
exerted  a  destructiye  influence  on  the  ruins,  especially  on  tka» 
lying  upon  its  righji  bank,  on  which  side  it  has  always  a  teadeKT 
to  run  off.'  Perhaps  under  these  circumstances  there  is  moreieMB 
to  be  surprised  that  so  much  of  the  ancient  town  still  exists  tka 
that  the  remains  are  not  more  considerable.  The  ruins  nesr  Eilki 
extend  over  a  space  aboye  three  miles  long  and  two  and  afaalf  ib^s 
broad,  and  are  in  some  parts  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pkii 
They  still  furnish  building  materials  to  all  who  dwell  in  tiie  Tidssj 
and  have  clearly  suffered  more  from  the  ravages  of  man  than  frss 
the  hand  of  time.^  The  following  account  of  their  presraitconditk 
from  the  pen  of  a  recent  traveller  may  well  close  this  sketch  of  t^' 
history  of  ancient  Babylon. 

'*  The  ruins  at  present  existing  stand  on  the  eastern  bank  d  tb 
Euphrates,  and  are  inclosed  within  an  irregular  triangle  formed  b 
two  lines  of  ramparts  and  the  river,  the  area  being  about  ek^'* 
miles.  The  space  contains  three  great  masses  of  building— ti- 
high  pile  of  unbaked  brickwork  called  by  Rich  *  Mujdhbe^*  b:t 
which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as  '  Babel ; '  the  building  denomiitttc: 
the   *  KasT '  or  palace ;  and  a  lofty  mound  upon  which  stands  tL 


Some  have  been  long  choked  with 
sand  ;  others  still  carry  the  waters  of 
the  riyer  to  distant  villages  and  palm- 
groves.  On  all  sidesi  fragments  of 
glass,  marble,  pottery,  and  inscribed 
brick,  are  mingled  with  that  peculiar 
nitrons  and  blwohed  soil,  which,  bred 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  habita- 
tions, checks  or  destroys  vegetation, 
and  renders  the  site  of  Babylon  a 
naked  and  a  hideoos  waste.  Owls" 
(which  are  of  a  large  grey  kind,  and 
often  found  in  flocks  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred) *'  start  from  the  scanty  thickets, 
and  the  foul  jackal  skulks  through  the 
furrows"  (Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 
484). 

'  For  the  rapidity  with  which  a  line 
of  wall  will  disappear  when  quarrying 
htm  once  begun,  compare  Dennises 
Ktmria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282-294.  Mr.  Rich, 
who  is  surprised  at  the  disi^pearanoe 
of  the  walls  of  Babylon^  remarks  that  | 


'*  they  would  hare  been  the  first  ct<*' 
to  attract  the  attention  of  tboi»  «- 
searched  for  bricks"  (Fast  lUe^'' 
p.  44). 

«  See  Layaid's  Nineroli  and  BU> 
Ion,  pp.  482^ ;  and  oompaie  Lcfn.^  * 
Chaldaea,  p.  18.  Captain  Selbr  ^ 
found  sercual  distinct  iraeeB  ti  c* 
liTer.beds  on  this  side  of  the  ttne- 
(See  his  Map  of  BabyloD,  Sheet  i' 

7  Rich,  pp.  19  and  28. 

*  All  the  descriptions  agree  is  t^ 
Mr.  Layard  shows  that  the  quarr*:^ 
still  oontinnee.  "To  this  daT,'^ 
says,  "there  are  men  who  bav?  - 
other  trade  than  that  of  ^aib-rac 
bricks  from  this  Tast  heap,  and  taksz 
them  for  sale  to  the  neighbce^-s^ 
towns  and  villages,  and  eren  to  "B^ 
dad.  There  is  scarvelj  a  hocx  ' 
Hillah  which  is  not  built  of 
(Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  506). 
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lodem  tomb  of  Amram-ibn-'Ali.  Upon  the  western  bank  of  the 
laphimtes  at«  a  few  traces  of  rains,  bat  none  of  safficient  import- 
Aoe  to  Q^ve  the  impression  of  a  paUce.*     .... 

**  Onrtn^  Mr.  Layard*8  excaTations  at  Babylon  in  the  winter  of 
i*^M,  Bftbel^  the  northern  monnd,  was  investigated,  bnt  he  failed 
u*  make  i^ny  disooverj  of  importance  beneath  the  sqaare  mass  of 
anbaked   brickwork,  except  a  few  piers  and  walls  of  more  solid 
stractnre«      According  to  the  measarement  of  Rich,  it  is  nearly  200 
%ards  sqaAre  and  141  feet  high.     It  may  be  suggested  that  it  wa* 
tbo  baaement  on  which  stood  the  citadel  (?).     From  its  sammit  is 
obudned   tbe  best  view  of  the  other  rains.     On  the  soath  is  the 
\at^  mound  of  Miijellibe,  so  called  from  its  '  orertamed '  condition. 
The  fragment  of  ancient  brick  masonry  called  the  Kasr,  which 
Tvmama  standing  on  its  sor^e,  owes  its  preservation  to  the  diffi- 
cult j  experienced  in  its  destruction.     The  bricks,  strongly  fixed 
in   fine  cement,  resist  all  attempts  to  separate  the  several  layers. 
Their  onder  sides  are  generally  deeply  stamped  with  the  legend  of 
Ncbachadneszar.     Not  far  from  this  edifice  is  the  well  known  block 
of  baaalty  ronghly  cut  to  represent  a  lion  standing  over  a  hnman 
figure.      This,  together  with  a  fragment  of  frieze,  are  the  only 
indaiioea  of  boi^reliefs  hitherto  discovered  in  the  rains.     .     .     . 
On  the  8<mth  of  the  Mujellibe  is  the  monnd  of  Amr&m. 

**  Various  ranges  of  smaller  mounds  fill  up  the  intervening  space 
to  the   eastern  angle  of  the  walls.    The  pyramidal  mass  of  £!l 
Heisiar,  far  distant  in  the  same  direction,  and  the  still  more  extra(- 
ordinaiy  pile  of  the  Birs  Nimrdd  in  the   south-west,   across  the 
Kuphratd^  rise  from  the  surrounding  plain  like  two  mighty  tumuli 
designed  to  mark  tbe  end  of  departed  greatness.     Midway  between 
them  the  river  Euphrates,  wending  her  silent  coarse  towards  the 
sea,  IS  lost  amid  the  extensive   date-groves  which   conceal    from 
sight  the  little  Arab  town  of  Hillah.     All  else  around  is  a  blank 
waste,  recalling  the  words  of  Jeremiah  : — '  Her  cities  are  a  desola- 
tion, a  dry  land,  and  a  wilderness,  a  land  wherein  no  man  dwelleth, 
aciiher  doth  any  son  of  man  pass  thereby.*  '* ' 


^Thm   nuns  on   the  western  bnnk 
I,  bowerer,  to  bavp  constituted  the 
of  MerigUMsr  (rapim,p.  (36). 


^  Lofiw't  Chaldea  and  Saiiaoa,  pp. 
17.a). 
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ESSAY     IX. 

ON  THI  GEOGBAPHY  OF  MESOPOTAMIA  AND  THE  ADJACENT 

COUNTBIES. 

1.  Ontline  of  the  Physical  Geography — Contrast  of  the  plain  and  the  highlands. 
2.  Division  of  the  phhin — Syrian  or  Arabian  Desert — Great  Mesopotamian 
Talley.  3.  Features  of  the  mountain  region — Parallel  chains — Salt  lakes. 
4.  Great  plateau  of  Iran.  6.  Mountains  enclosing  the  plateau — Zagros — • 
Elbnra — Southern  or  coast  chain — Hala  and  Suliman  ranges.  £  Low 
countries  outside  the  plateau  —  (i.)  Southern  —  (ii.)  Northern  —  (iii.) 
Eastern.  7.  fiiver-system  of  Western  Asia — (i.)  Continental  rivers — 
8yhun — Jyhvn — Helmend,  Ac. — Kur — Aras  —  8efid-Bud — Aji-Su — Jaghetu, 
Ac. — Barada — Jordan — (ii.)  Oceanic  rivers  —  Euphrates — Tigris — their 
affluents,  viz.  Greater  Zah,  Lesser  Zab,  DiyaleK  Ker1cha\  and  Kurtbn — Indus 
— Affluents  of  Indus,  Sutl^,  Chenah,  Ac. — Rion — Litany  and  Orontes.  8. 
Changes  in  the  Physical  Geog^phy — (i.)  in  the  low  country  east  of  the 
Caspian — (ii.)  in  the  valley  of  the  Indus — (iii.)  in  Lower  Mesopotamia. 
9.  Political  Geography — Countries  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain—  (i.)  As- 
Syria — position  and  boundaries — Districts — Adiabdn^,  &c. — (ii.)  Susiana 
or  Elymais  —  (iii.)  Babylonia  —  Position  —  Districts  —  Chaldsa,  Ac. — (iv.) 
Mesopotamia  Proper.  10.  Countries  of  the  mountain  region — fi.)  Ar. 
menia — Divisions — (ii.)  Media — (iii.)  Persia  Proper  —  Parastac^ne,  Mar- 
dydn^,  Ac. — (iv.)  Lesser  mountain  countries — Gordiasa — XJxia,  Ao.  11. 
Countries  west  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain  —  (i.)  Arabia  —  (ii.)  Syria — 
Divisions — Commag6n^,  CcDle-Syria,  Palestine — (iii.)  Phosnioia  —  Cities. 
12.  Conclusion. 

1.  Thb  geographical  featnres  of  Western  Asia  are  in  the  highest 
degree  marked  and  striking.  From  the  great  monntain-clnster  of 
Armenia  Proper,  situated  between  the  38th  and  4Ist  parallels, 
and  extending  from  long.  38°  to  46°  E.  from  Greenwich,  descend 
two  lofty  ranges  to  the  right  and  to  the  lef t,^  forking  at  an  angle  of 
about  forty  degrees,  and  enclosing  within  them  a  yast  triangpolar 
plain,  measuring  at  its  base,  which  is  nearly  coincident  with  the 
30th  parallel,  fifteen  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about  900  miles. 
This  plain  itself  may  be  subdivided,  by  a  line  running  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Shai-el-Arah  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  the  city  of 
Aleppo,  into  two  nearly  equal  triangles,  lying  respectively  towards 


1  To  the  right  is  the  range  of  Leba- 
non and  An ti •Lebanon,  'which  is  pro- 
longed  through  Palestine  to  the  Desert 


of  Tij ;  to  the  left  Zagros,  or  tlie 
Kurdish  Hills,  which  forms  the  modorn 
boundary  between  Turkey  and  Fersiak 
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tbe  north-east  and  the  south-west.    These  two  portions  are  of 
nneqnal  elevation,  the  eastern  triangle  being  for  the  most  p 
low  plain  little  removed  from  the  level  of  the  rivers  which 
while  the  western  is  comparatively  high  gronnd,  attaining  in 
an  elevation  of  from  1000  to  2000  feet.' 

2.  The  latter  of  the  two  tracts  is  with  scanty  exceptions 
and  streamless,  consisting  of  the  Syrian  and  part  of  the 
desert,  a  country  never  more  than  thinly  inhabited  by  a 
population,  and  with  difficulty  traversed,  except  near  its 
angle,  by  well-appointed  caravans  carrying  with  them.  a1 
supplies  of  water.    The  other  or  eastern  tract  is  the  great 
mian  valley.    It  is  formed  by  the  divergent  streams  of  the 
and  Euphrates,   which,  rising  from  different  sides  of  tha 
mountain-range,  begin  by  flowing  eastward  and  westward, 
between  them  in  their  upper  course  a  broad  region,  which  is 
from  200  to  250  miles  across,  but  which  rapidly  narrows 
36th  parallel  until  it  is  reduced  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
to  a  thin  strip  of  land,  not  exceeding  the  width  of  twenty 
Here  the  two  rivers  seem  about  to  unite,  but  repenting  cti 
intention  they  again  diverge,  the  Tigris  flowing  off  boldlj 
east,  and  the  Euphrates  turning  two  points  to  the  south, 
distance  between  them  is  once  more  increased  to  about  lOD: 
After  attaining  to  the  Tnaximum  of  divergence  between 
and  Al  Khttdr,  the  great  rivers  once  more  flow  towards  one 
and  uniting  at  Kumah,  nearly  in  the  31st  degree  of  latii 
the  Shai-d-Arahj  which  runs  in  a  single  stream  nearly  to 
when  it  divides  into  two  slightly  divergent  channels,  % 
the  Persian  Oulf  almost  exactly  in  lat  30°.     To  the 
between  the  rivers,  which  is  Mesopotamia  Proper,  if  we 
etymology  of  the  term,  must  be  added — ^to  complete  ovrl 
triangle — ^first,  a  narrow  strip  of  cultivable  land  lying 
Euphrates  between  its  waters  and  the  desert;  and 
broader  and  more  important  territory  east  of  the  TigriSi 
between  that  stream  and  the  chain  of  Zagros,  the  eastern 
of  the  plain  region.     This  country,  which  is  cooled  by 
the  adjacent  mountain-range,  and  abundantly  watered  faf  i 
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*  The  plain  between  Aleppo  and  the 
Enphrates  has  been  reckoned  at  1100 
or  1200  feet  (see  Col.  Chesney's  Eu- 
phrates Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  411) : 


that  of  DjedAur,  which 
ward  from  the  foot 
noQ  to  the  Arabian 
2000  feet  (ibid.  p.  601). 


Ich  ite«4 
of  tiie  j) 

1  deseiV 


xusi  ^aaet  into  ihe  Tigris,  mnvt 
iwnTfcit'if  peitioB  of  the  prodoctirt 

•d  tSm  moQxiiaui-migefl  fiir' 
i»  insr  smifiBeT  to  break  into  nnmeioiu 
ievefaiped  on  the  western  or 
1  and  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the 
if  -SM  *sriam,  aie  instances  of  the  efaane' 
»t:iri  »  ^  Bore  strongly  and  distinctly 
^  aa»i  mA  ix  Innenia  and  Enrdktan.  5br^ 
^^r^^  nd  the  Eoxine,  no  less  disn  four 
^n  nagv  or  greu  ik^L  and  separated  from  each  other  by 
-^  r^rpei,  ewfase  aad  raiid  the  low  region ;  •  while  eastward 
.  £infat««  and  Imttan,'  besides  ranges  of  hills,  thn^,  W 


^   ,    ,    .  *'**^  interraiing  between  *4m? 

-I*  Nuo  ttd  the  hi^  region  of  Persia.  On  the  side  of  ^U^m. 
«^-^  ttee  ridges  are  for  the  most  part  haw  and  3t.m^  ^,t 
•»=  atBior  of  Koidistan  and  in  the  north  oi  ArawaU  -i^,r 
*M  « (Med  with  forests  of  wahnt  and  other  ^jiwsc  -r-, 
^;»Beyi  imile  below,  and  in  sonuner  -  the  r>h«rt  y^a 
Ifc:tte^lind»."«   The  mountains  rise  in  plaeea  ^ 
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aboTO  tbe  snow-line,  and  are  believed  oocasicmanj  to 
elevation  of  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet.^ 

Another  feature  of  the  monntain-region  enclosing  the 
common  both  to  its  eastern  and  western  portions,  is  the 
in  it  of  large  lakes,  the  waters  of  which  do  not  reacb  the 
lakes  are  of  two  very  opposite  characters.  On  the  east,  they  Be  a& 
a  vast  elevation,  4000  or  5000  feet  above  the  sesrlevel,  while  cb  tb» 
west  thej  occur  along  that  remarkable  depression  whicb 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  Proper  from  the  high  ground  Iving' 
of  the  Jordan.  The  sea  of  Tiberias  is  652  feet,  and  the  Dead 
1312  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ;  lake  I7ni— lyai  h 
4200,  and  the  lake  of  Van  5400  feet  above  the  same.  The  waters 
of  all  (excepting  Tiberias,  through  which  the  Jordan  flows)  are  of  a 
very  similar  character;  they  are  heavily  impregnated  with  siH. 
which  so  greatly  raises  their  specific  gravity  that  they  are  lin^ 
affected  by  storms,  and  possess  extraordinary  buoyancy.* 


'  In  traversing  the  country  between 
Mosul  and  Lake  Yan^Mr.  Lajard  crossed 
f  OTeral  passes  on  which  the  snow  lay 
in  August,  and  which  exceeded  10,000 
feet.  He  estimates  the  Tours  Jelis 
"  probably  the  highest  mountain  in 
central  Kurdistan/'  at  "  not  under,  if 
it  bo  not  above,  15,000  feet "  (p.  430). 
Further  south  the  BotoanduM  attains 
to  the  height  of  10,568  feet  (Geograph. 
Joum.  y6L  xi.  part  i.  p.  64).  In  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  Zagroe 
chain,  Mr.  Lajard  says  the  summits 
are  *'  frequently  within  the  range  of 
perpetual  snow"  (Journal  of  Geo- 
graph. Society,  vol.  xri  p.  49).  In 
Armenia,  about  Lake  Van,  Col.  Ches- 
noy  mentions  the  peaks  of  Ala  Tagh. 
Napan,  Nimmd,  and  Mui  Khan,  as  ail 
aboTo  the  snow  line  (Euphrates  Sxp^ 
vol.  i.  p.  69). 

'  These  properties  have  long  been 
noticed  as  attaching  to  the  Dead  Sea 
(Tacit.  Hist.  t.  6) :  "  Laons  immenso 
nmbitn  ....  neque  yento  impellitur, 
neque  pisces  aut  suetos  aquis  Toluores 
patitur.  Incertss  undss  superjecta 
ut  solido  ferunt;  periti  imperitique 
nandi  perinde  attoluntur."  Compare 
Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ir.  8 ;  Strab.  xTi 
p.  1086 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  r.  16.  And  for 
modem  testimonies   to  the  extraor- 


dinary buoyancy,  see  Dr.  BolriBsnrV 
Biblical  Besearohes,  toI.  ii.  pL  21). 
and  Mr.  Kinglake's  £othen,  ch.  xxiL  a*) 
fin.  The  same  qualities  are  fcsad. 
however,  still  more  strikia^y  in  t:* 
Lake  of  Ummiyeh,  of  which  Sir  £ 
Bawlinson  gives  the  toltiawing  bt- 
count:  "The  specific  gravity  of  tb<» 
water,  from  the  quantity  of  salt  wfec 
it  retains  in  solution,  is  great  ;  so  sHkr* 
80  indeed  that  the  prinoe*s  resel.  « ' 
100  tons  burthen,  when  loaded.  t»  Oi-« 
expected  to  have  more  dzauishi  thsa 
three  or  four  feet  at  utmost.  Tt* 
heaviness  of  the  wato:  also  pr»vs?ti 
the  lake  from  being  mnoh  affect' 
with  storm&  •  •  .  Agaleofwinl 
can  raise  the  waves  but  a  few  feet . 
and  as  soon  as  the  stocm  has  psM^- 
they  subside  again  into  their  di«|\ 
heavy,  death-like  sleep**  (Jourasl  <^ 
Geogr.  Soc.  voL  x.  part  i.  p.  7).  '■ 
Lake  Van  the  f eaturaa  seemed  to  b» 
less  marked.  The  water  in  sons 
places  is  "  quite  salt  **  (Bcani  in  Geo- 
graph.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  3M),  in  otben 
only  "slightly  brackish*'  (ibid.  rA 
iii.  p.  50;  voL  x.  p.  403^.  C»i'> 
drink  it,  and  it  prodnoes  a  spscisi  •  ^ 
fish ;  whereas  in  Lake  UramtTeb  kbA 
in  the  Dead  Sea  no  livini^  areat«rv« 
are  found  excepting  aoophyija  (ihi 
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4.    TBaMtw"«rd  ot  the  loftj  chain  of  Zagpnos,  which,  ranning  in  a 

I   Ticarij  from  north-west  to  south-east,  shats  in  the  gpreat 

of    ^/Vestem  Aiiia  on  the  side  of  the  continent,  the  traveller 

upon  a  second  level  region  contrasting  strongly  with  that 

<v  hicl&  lies  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  range.     The  Mesopotamian 

l.%t  AXkd  gT«at  parts  of  the  Arabian  desert  form  a continaoas  lowland, 

:i  no  pUkoe  mora  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  the 

irremi  plain  of  Iran  east  of  Mount  Zagros  is  a  high  plateau  or  table- 

\:\nd,  pooBCSjJng  an  average  elevation  of  above  4000  feet,*  and  seldom 

«:nkin^    below  3000— the  height  of  Skiddaw  and  Helvelljn.     Its 

*-liape    is    an   irregular  rectangle  or  oblong  square,  the  northern 

i»>aodai7   being  formed  bj  the  mountain-chain  called  sometimes 

r^'hmrm^  which  runs  eastward  from  Armenia,  and,  passing  south  of  the 

<  'oupimn^   joins  the  Hindoo  Koosh  above  Cabul,  the  eastern  bj  the 

^*  ilim^m  and  Hala  ranges,  which  shut  in  upon  the  west  the  valley  of 

t>io   Indus,  the  western  by  Mount  Zagros,  and  the  southern  by  a 

i>w«r  line  of  hills  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and 

ui  no   gr^eat  distance  from  it^  along  the  entire  length  of  Persia 

^nd   Beloochistan,  from  Bushire  to  Kurrachee,     This  parallelogram 

<*^t«nda  in  length  more  than  20  degrees  or  above  1100  miles,  while 

tn  breadth  it  varies  from  seven  degrees  or  480  miles  (its  measure 

«*n  the  west  along  Mount  Zagros),  to  nearly  ten  degrees  or  690  miles, 

which    is  the  average  of  its  eastern  portion.     It  contains  about 

*''  ^'^fOOO  square  miles,  thus  exceeding  in  size  the  united  territory  of 

i^maaia,  Austria,  and  France. 

It  is  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  this  elevated  region  are 
abeolotely  and  entirely  desert.^  The  rivers  which  flow  from  the 
moQntains  surrounding  it  are,  with  a  single  exception — that  of  the 
Htynandms  or  Uelmend — insignificant,  and  their  waters  almost 
always  lose  themselves,  after  a  course  proportioned  to  their  volume, 


^L  X.  pwt  i.  p.  7 ;  Homboldt's  A«peoU 
««  NAUin,  Tol.  ii.  p.  76.  B.  T.  j  Wag- 
»«V«  B«tM»,  ToL  ii,  p.  186).  Lake 
Loo,  bfwks  into  "  hiirh  wbtm" 
a  •taem  (Lajanl't  NinoToh  and 
Bai»yln&.  p.  415). 

'  Col.  Chemoey  calk  the  eleration 
i*«0  fort  lEnphrat.  Exp.  rol.  i.  p.  65), 
^1  thi*  im  9hot9  the  arcnraire.  Th« 
i^val  of  Tebivan,  which  is  pn>babl7  aa 
rn^  mm  thai  of  alaaont  aoy  part  of 
Co  plain,  ia  no  inora  than  4000  faoi 


(Qoofrraph.  Jonm.  rol.  iii.  p.  112). 

^  8eo  Choiinej*^  Kophrates  Exp.  vol. 
i.  p.  78.  The  "  Great  Salt  Dewrt " 
is  said  to  extend  400  milot  from 
Koikan  t<>  Lako  Zfmht  and  250  mile* 
from  fCrrman  to  Matandfran,  The 
Sandjr  Desort  of  Si*fi«iaA  it  rockoned 
at  from  40i)  to  450  mtlon  in  ita  greatest 
length,  and  in  ita  greatost  width  at 
aboTO  200  miles.  (See  Kinnetr's 
Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Poraiaa 
Empire,  pp.  20  and  232). 
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in  tlie  sands  of  the  interior.  Only  tbree,  the  Edtnend,  the  Bemdamr. 
and  the  river  of  Ohmnee^  have  even  the  strength  to  form  lak««— tbe 
others  are  absorbed  in  irrigation,  op  sucked  np  by  the  deaeit.  Oea- 
sionally  a  river,  rising  within  the  mountains,  forceB  its  way  thioBg^ 
the  barrier,  and  so  contrives  to  reach  the  sea.  This  is  the  esse, 
especially  on  the  south,  where  the  coast-chain  is  pierced  by  a  mao- 
ber  of  streams,  some  of  which  have  their  sources  at  a  consideraUe 
distance  inland.*  On  the  north  the  Heri-rudj  or  river  of  Heni,  in  a 
similar  way  makes  its  escape  from  the  plateau,  but  only  to  te 
absorbed,  after  passing  through  two  mountain-chains,  in  the  «iidi 
of  the  Kharesm,  Thus  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  regkai  is 
desert  throughout  the  year,  while,  as  the  summer  advances,  larg« 
tracts,  which  in  spring  were  green,  are  burnt  up — ^the  rivers  shzink 
back  towards  their  sources — ^the  whole  plateau  becomes  diy  and 
parched — and  the  traveller  wonders  that  any  portion  of  it  should  be 
inhabited.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  entire  plateau  of  which  we  bavi 
been  speaking,  is  to  the  eye  a  single  level  and  unbroken  pkin. 
This  is  not  even  the  character  of  the  Mesopotamian  lowland;  and 
still  less  is  it  that  of  the  upland  region  under  consideration.  In  tlw 
western  portion  the  plains  are  constantly  intersected  by  "  btowB, 
irr^ular,  rocky  ridges  ;"  ♦  rising  to  no  great  height,  but  sarving  to 
condense  the  vapours  held  in  the  air,  and  furnishing  thereby  spring* 
and  wells  of  inestimable  value  to  the  inhabitants.  In  the  soutlicni 
and  eastern  districts  '* immense"  ranges  of  mountains  are  said  to 
oocur,^  and  the  south-eastern  as  weU  as  the  north-eastern  comen  of 
the  plateau  *  are  little  else  than  confused  masses  of  giant  elevations. 
Vast  flats,  however,  are  found.  In  the  Qreat  Salt  Desert  whidi 
extends  from  Kccshan  to  lake  Zemih  or  Dharrah  in  western  Affgfaan- 
istan,  and  in  the  sandy  desert  of  Stgistatiy  which  lies  east  and  ^onth 


*  Especially  the  Dusee  or  Punjgur 
river,  which  rises  near  Nuahky,  in  lat. 
29°  4(/  long.  65**  5',  and  falls  into  the 
sea  near  (hoatiurf  in  lat.  25**  long.  62!" 
nearly. 

'  "  A  dreary,  monotonons,  reddish- 
brown  oolonr,"  says  Col.  Chesney,  "  is 
presented  by  eyeiything  in  hin,  in. 
clnding  eqnally  the  mountains,  plains, 
fields,  rooks,  animals,  and  reptiles. 
For  even  in  the  more  favonred  dis- 
tricts, the  fields  which  have  yielded 
BO  abundant  orop  are  so  parched  and 


bnmt  before  midsnmmer,  thsi  if  H 
were  not  for  the  heaps  of  ooni  is 
the  yiUagee  near  them,  a  iiswiwg 
stranger  might  oonolade  that  a  bsr- 
▼est  was  nnknown  in  that  apparmth 
barren  region  "  (Snphrates  'E^q^  vol  i 
p.  79). 
*Ibid. 

*  See  Klnneir*8  Perriaa  BmpifVi  P 
210. 

*  Afghanistan  and  Bektochista* 
Proper.  (See  Cheraey,  roL  i  ek- 
viii.,  and  Kinneir,  p.  211. 
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lake  Zerrab,  reacbisg  from  near  Farrah  to  the  Mekran  monn- 
ins,  plains  of  above  a  bundred  miles  in  extent  seem  to  occnr^ 
-sometimes  formed  of  loose  sand,  wbicb  tbe  wind  raises  into 
llocks,^  sometimes  bard  and  gravelly,'  or  of  baked  and  indnrated 
ay.^ 

5.  The  mountain  tracts  surrounding  tbis  great  plateau  are  for  tbe 
tost  part  productive  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  numerous  popula- 
on.  Zagros  especially  is  a  deligbtful  r^on.  Tbe  outer  ranges 
idced,  particularly  on  tbe  side  of  Assyria,  are  stony  and  barren,  but 
1  the  interior  tbe  scenery  assumes  a  cbaracter  of  remarkable  beauty 
nd  gprandeur ;  forests  of  walnut,  oak,  asb,  and  plane  tbickly  clotbe 
he  ranges  of  parallel  bills,  along  tbe  sides  of  wbicb  are  terraces 
ultivated  witb  rice,  wbeat,  and  otber  grain,  wbile  frequent  gardens 
nd  orchards,  together  with  occasional  vineyards,  diversify  the 
•cene,  tbe  deep  g^een  valleys  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp, 
Indian  com,  &c.,  and  numerous  clear  and  sparkling  streams  every* 
^here  leaping  from  the  rocks  and  giving  life  and  freshness  to  the 
andscape.^  Towards  the  north,  the  outer  barrier  of  tbe  Zagros 
range,  on  the  side  of  Iran,  appears  to  be  the  most  elevated  of  tbe 
many  parallel  ridges.'  It  rises  up  for  the  most  part  abruptly  from 
the  high  plains  in  this  quarter,  with  snow-clad  summits  and  dark 
serrated  flanks,  forming  a  gigantic  barrier  between  the  upper  and 
lower  regions,^  traversed  with  difficulty  by  a  few  dangerous  passes, 
and  those  only  open  during  seven  months  of  tbe  year.' 

The  northern  or  Elburz  range,  which,  starting  from  the  ridge  of 


'  This  appears  suffloiently  from  the 
acooant  giyen  by  Kinneir  of  Lien- 
tenant  Potiinger'a  joamey  (Persian 
Empire,  pp.  216-218).  Bafc  see  also 
Pottinger*s  Travels  (pp.  132-8,  &o.), 
and  the  diaries  of  Dr.  Forbes  and 
Serjeant  Oibbons  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society  (vol.  zi.  pp. 
136-56;  vol.  xiv.  pp.  145-179). 

*  '*The  sand  of  this  desert  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  so  light  that  when 
taken  into  the  hand  the  particles  are 
scarcely  palpable.  It  is  raised  by  the 
wind  into  longitudinal  waves,  which 
present  on  the  side  towards  the  point 
from  which  the  wind  blows  a  gradual 
slope  from  the  base,  bat  on  the  other 
Bide  rise  perpendicalarly  to  the  height 
of  10  or  20  feet,  and  at  a  distance 


have  the  appearance  of  a  new  brick 
waU"  (Kinneir,  p.  222). 

*  Ibid.  p.  217.  Compare  the  '*  Geo- 
graphical Notes  "  of  Mr.  Keith  Abbot 
(Geograph.  Jonr.  vol.  xzv.  art.  1). 

'  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  79 ;  Ferrier's 
Caravan  Journeys,  p.  403. 

'  See  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby. 
Ion  (pp.  867-375),  Chesney 's  Euphrat. 
Exp.  (vol.  i  pp.  122.3),  and  the  com- 
munications of  Mr.  Ainsworth,  tho 
Baron  de  Bode,  Mr.  Layard,  and  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Geographical  Society  (vol.  zi.  p.  21, 
&c. ;  vol.  zii.  p.  75,  Ac. ;  vol.  zvi.  art. 
1 ;  and  vol.  x.  part  i.  art.  2). 

'  Journal  of  Gteograph.  Society,  vol. 
z.  part  i.  p.  22. 

«  Ibid.  pp.  15  and  80.     0  Ibid.  p.  20. 
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Zenjany*  in  long.  4ff*,  proceeds  sonth-east  and 
Bonthem  shores  of  tbe  Caspian,  and  thence  strel 
Meshed  and  Herat  to  Cabool,  is  in  its  westefn  poi 
tively  narrow  tract,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
not  exceeding  20  miles  in  breadth,  rocky  and  barren 
face,  fnll  of  precipices,  and  cleft  occasionally  into  loi 
deeply  scarred  transverse  valleysJ  In  places,  how< 
too  breaks  into  two  or  more  parallel  lines  of  hills, 
streams  are  found  (like  the  Shah  Rud  and  the  Sefid 
case  its  character  approaches  to  the  richness  of  the 
On  the  northern  flanks  overhang^g  Qhilan  and 
mountains  are  clothed  nearly  to  their  summits  with 
with  shrubs  and  brushwood,  while  lower  down  the  sh 
with  forests  of  elms,  cedars,  chesnuts,  beeches,  and] 
The  average  height  of  the  range  in  this  part  is  froi 
feet,  while  here  and  there  still  loftier  peaks  arise,  li 
cone  of  Demavend,  the  snowy  summit  of  which  is 
feet  above  the  sea-level.^  Further  to  the  east,  beyonc 
about  long.  55^,  the  character  of  the  range  altei 
becomes  less,  while  its  width  greatly  increases.  It 
denly  to  a  breadth  of  full  200  miles,'  and  is  divided 
into  ridges,  separating  valleys  which  communicate 
by  passes  or  defiles,  and  are  rich,  well  inhabited, 
tivated.'  This  character  continues  to  about  long, 
chain  once  more  contracts  itself.  Between  the  points  i 
range  presents  to  the  desert  on  the  south  a  ^ope  <% 
*'  the  Skirt,"  which  is  capable  of  being  made  highly  pr 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  gre&t  cities,  but  it  is  t 
wilderness. 

The  southern  and  eastern  chains  are  less  accurately 


'  Col.  Chesney  makes  the  Masaula 
range  the  commencement  of  this  chain 
(Enphr.  Exp.  p.  73),  bnt  it  was  found 
by  8ir.  H.  Bawlinson  that  the  ridge 
between  Zenjan  and  the  Sefid  Rud 
considerably  exceeded  in  height  the 
Masmla  mountains  (Geograph.  Joom., 
vol.  X.  part  i.  p.  61). 

'  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  L 
p.  867. 

'  See  Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  viiL 
p.  102,  and  vol.  x.  part  i.  p.  62. 

•  Chesney,   EapUr.   Exp.  vol.   i.  p. 


217;  Geograph.  Jooma 
103. 

^  The  recent  asoec 
Demavend,  made  by  m« 
British  Embassy  at  T 
to  have  proved  this  r 
which  was  first  discover 
F.  Thomson  and  Lorxi 
Kerr  in  the  autumn  of  1 

'  See  Geograph.  Joan> 
308. 

'  Ibid.,  and  oomp.  pp.  > 
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e  others.  The  aonthem  may  be  regarded  as  commencing  between 
(ishira  mnd  Shiras.  It  is  at  first  a  considerable  distance  from  tho 
a«  bot  approaches  the  coast  nearly  in  long.  55^,  and  then  mns 
^n^  pavmllel  to  it  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles,  having  an  elevation 
f  aboat  5000  feet  near  Cape  Jask,  and  then  decreasing  in  height 
ntil,  a  little  west  of  the  Indus,  it  is  lost  in  the  Hala  mountains.^ 
'he  eastern  chain  follows  nearly  the  conrse  of  the  Indns  valley, 
ihich  it  shuts  in  upon  the  west;  it  consists  of  the  Hala  and  Saliman 
^ni^ea,  the  latter  of  which  attains  in  some  places  the  elevation  of 
2,000  feet.^  These  mountains  are,  on  the  Indus  side,  arid  and 
sterile ;  *  their  western  flank  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  as  yet  known. 
6.  Outside  the  mountains  enclosing  the  great  table-land  of  Iran, 
na  the  south,  the  north,  and  the  east,  the  traveller  descends  to  low 
und  lerel  countries,  which  have  now  to  be  described  briefly. 

(L)  The  southern  tract,  which  commences  from  the  river  Tab  or 
Uindyam^  about  a  degree  north  of  Bushire,  is  a  thin  strip  of  terri- 
V)ry,  Tarying  along  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  60  to 
*2>)  miles  in  width/  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  contracting  to  a 
very  narrow  space  indeed,*  after  which  it  seldom  exceeds  about  eight 
or  ten  miles,*  occasionally  falling  short  of  that  breadth,  and  in  one 
plaee — at  Chvhar  or  Choubar — almost  suffering  interruption  by  the 
advmnoe  of  the  mountains  to  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.     The  cha- 
ncier of  this  tract  is  peculiar.      It  is  watered  for  six  months  of  the 
year  by  a  number  of  streams,  some  flowing  from  tho  coast-chain, 
cithers  from  a  more  inland  mountain- range ;  but  these  streams  fail 
almost  entirely  during  the  summer,  when  the  natives  depend  upon 
vell-water,  which  is  generally  of  a  bad  quality .^      The  country 
between  the  streams  is  dry,  sandy,  and  arid,  and  the  general  cha* 


,  .  p.  73.    ThiB  writer  amy 

*^  tW  anrtcm  portion  of  the  rmngo, 

"^fhterm  it  ham  b(«Q  ezamined,  tho 

^<ianiioii     U    •amlstooe,    limestono, 

lETpna,  claj«,  And  mnrls.  The  brown, 

^^,  nnd   fnrrowcd    nppennnoe  bo- 

loBfftaK  to  tbo  tint  of  those  rooks, 

*****  to  be  the  premiling  chmcter 

^  thia  part  of  the  chain,  the  ndee  nnd 

cvviii  of  which  are  (rcnerally  deprived 

^  WKelatioa  ;  bat  tho  Talleyt,  where 

^W  happpn  to  bo  irrifa^ted,  prodaoe 

^  pkatain,  date,  nad  other  f  rniti,  m 

•riJ  m  irmin.*' 

*  This  M  tiM  asUnated  hetgbt  of  the 


Takht.t.8iilunan,  the  loftteet  peak  of 
the  chain.  (See  Col.  Chosnoy*s  map 
at  the  end  of  his  second  Tolrnno.) 

*  Jonmal  of  Oeograph.  Sociot/,  toL 
iiL  p.  131,  and  vol.  xir.  p.  197. 

^  See  Kinneir's  Porstaa  Kmpire,  pp. 
56,68,40. 

'  Espeoiall/  at  Capo  Ja»kt  where 
the  mountains  **  npprt«ch  almost  the 
edge  of  tho  ssa*'  (Kinneir,  p.  803). 

»  Ibid. 

'  8oe  Col.  Chotnoy's  Enphrates  Exp. 
Tol.  i.  p.  178.  Kinneir,  pp.  67,  68, 
sad  p.  206. 
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racier  of  the  strip,  both  towards  the  east '  and  towards  tlie 
is  one  of  desolation.  In  the  centre,  however,  from  Owathar  to  Cap« 
Jdsk^  where  the  streams  are  most  freqnent,  there  is  fine  pastmgv. 
and  abundant  crops  are  produced — ^the  population  sapported  faemg 
considerable/ 

(ii.)  The  tract  of  country  outside  the  northern  monntaxn-lise 
divides  itself  into  two  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  districts. 
Beginning  upon  the  west,  it  consists  in  the  first  place  of  a  nanxnr 
belt  of  rich  alluvial  land  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  OaqpiazL 
varying  in  width  from  five  to  thirty  miles,  and  in  length  extending 
above  300.^  This  is  by  far  the  most  romantic  and  beantifal  province 
in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia.  Forests  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  azid 
box  cover  the  hills ;  the  vegetation  is  luxuriant ;  flowers  and  frah 
of  the  most  superb  character  are  produced;  lemons,  oranges,  p^^i^T^vs 
pomegranates,  besides  other  fruits,  abound ;  rice,  hemp,  8ugajr^-cane&, 
and  mulberries  are  cultivated  with  success ;  and  the  district  is  hide 
less  than  one  continuous  garden.^  Nature,  however,  has  accompaniMi 
these  advantages  with  certain  drawbacks ;  the  low  coontries  snffcr 
grievously  from  inundations  through  the  swelling  of  the  streamj ;  * 
and  the  waters  which  escape  from  the  river-beds  stagnate  in  mifcwgliP<^ 
whose  pestilential  exhalations  render  the  provinces  of  OkHaK 
Mazanderan^  and  Asterahad  about  the  most  unhealthy  in  Persia.' 
Eastward  of  the  belt  of  land  thus  characterized,  the  low  oonntij 
suddenly  acquires  new  and  quite  different  features.  From  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  the  Caspian  an  immense  and  almost  bonndleas 
plain — ^the  desert  of  Khiva  or  Kharesm — stretches  northwards  80} 
miles  to  the  foot  of  the  Moghcjar  hills,  and  eastward  an  equal 
distance  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh.  This  vast  tract,  void  of 
all  animal  life,  without  verdure  or  vegetation,*  depressed  in  parts 


'  Kixmeir,  p.  203. 

'  Malcolm's  HiBtory  of  Persia,  vol. 
i.  p.  2.     Kinneir,  p.  70. 

*  Kinneir,  pp.  203,  204. 
9  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 

*  See  Kinneir,  p.  88,  and  pp.  159- 
162;  Chesney,  vol.  i.  pp.  216,  217. 
And  compare  Major  Todd's  jonmey 
throngh  MAsanderan(Gtoograph.  Jonm. 
vol.  viii.  pp.  102-4). 

'  Chesney,  p.  80 ;  Geograph.  Joam. 
Tt)l.  Till.  p.  103. 

8  Kinneir,  p.  166 ;  Ghesney,  p.  216  ; 
Fraaer's   Ttavele  near  the    Caspian 


Sea,  p.  11. 

'  Moarayieff  (quoted  by  De  Hed) 
says  of  it :  "  This  ooaniry  exhihiu 
Che  image  of  death,  or  rather  of  tb» 
desolation  left  behind  by  a  great 
Tolsion  of  nature.  Neither  binis 
quadrupeds  are  found  in  it ;  do 
dure  nor  regetation  cheers  the  siglit. 
except  here  and  there  at  loo^intcrraU 
some  spots  on  which  there  grow  a  ffrv 
stnnted  shntbs"  (Trarels  in  the 
Steppes  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  K  T..  p 
326).  The  aoooont  given  by  Sir  X 
Bnmea  is  lass  poetical,  bat  in  ila 
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(according  to  some  aooonnU)  below  the  lerd  of  tiie 
defecated  bed,  as  Humboldt  thinks,'  of  a  sea  wbidi  once  flowed 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  jotninji^  the  Arctic  oeeaa  with  the  Eoxino 
— neparates  more  effectnallj  than  a  waler*barner  between  the 
Roasian  steppes  and  the  oonntrj  of  Kkotruam^  and  lies  like  a  broad 
dry  moat  outside  the  rampart  of  the  Elbm  rmni^.  It  is  aandj 
and  salt;'  and  is  scarce! j  inhabited  ezceptini^  towards  the  skirts 
cif  the  hills  that  fringe  it,  and  along  the  ooaises  of  the  rirers  thai 
deaoend  from  those  hills,  and  struggle — ^rainlr,  exn^ii  in  one  or 
two  instances' — ^to  force  their  waj  to  the  eea  of  Aral  or  the 
Caspian. 

(iii.)  The  rallej  of  the  Indus,  which  li«^  along  the  Eartem 
moantains,  is  near  the  sea  a  broad  tract/  rerj  U/w  and  swampr, 
jielding  however  abundant  crops  of  rice,  and  csfiable  of  becoming 
richlj  productire  under  proper  cultiration.*  A  tsM  sand/  desert 
encloaes  the  entire  TaUej  upon  the  east,  reacaing  from  tbe  Great 
Rnnn  of  Cntch  nearly  to  the  ricinitj  of  Fercrz^p^x^r,  a  dii^tanee  of 
aboTe  500  miles.  Between  the  desert  and  tbe  mr>untains  is  a 
ppaoe  ncrer  1cm  than  «50  or  60  miles  in  breadth,  and  sometimes 
eTpanding  to  100  or  1«jO  miles,  which  is  all  capaMe  of  being 
irrigAted,  and  might  equal  the  borders  of  the  Nile  in  pr^^^nrtiTencss. 
The  most  remarkable  expamnon  is  on  the  wf^U:m  nide  of  the  rirer, 
fmm  the  27th  to  the  2l>th  parallels,  where  the  triantriUr  plain  of 
C^chi  Onndava  intrrrenes  between  the  mriuntains  and  the  Indas, 
baring  its  apex  at  Dndur^  120  miles  from  the  rivrT,  snd  its  base 
reaching  from  Mlttun  Knt^  to  lake  Mnnrhur^  a  dinUnrc  of  2^>J  miles. 
A  portion  of  this  plain  is  exceedinglj  rich  and  fertile,  but  part  is 
barren  and  nndy ;  the  whole  howerer  is  capable  of  being  made  into 


fiatvfvs  nmilar.      (So«»  th^  raimiiarf  of  RkKtn.  t«*rmmati^  in  s  small  hka 

m  thm  Gfviftrsphical  Jvonal,  voL  ir.  (Lmk**  l>  r.  1:). 

pp.  90^411.)  «Tho   DoitA  of  th«   Indcu.   in  tbe 

'  d«e  Oeogimph.  Jcmm.  rot  xii   p.  w:'I#*<t  eifnt   of  \\i^   Xrrm,  extendi 

27^.  It's   mil'**  ftlonff  th'*  rr«vit.  fmm  the 

•  Iliid.  Tt»!  IT.  pp.  309-SlO,  kc.  K'rr^^  m^tith  t/i  n^«r  A*«/rmrH##.     The 

'The   JyAnA   and    >'vAhi»    <aari«»nt  trof*   I>«  Iia,   b«*twr4»n    th««    P\tft  and 

Ovoa    aad   Javart^^)   an*  aloiovt  th«>  MhXX  mooth*,  U  7o  mtlc^  (fti^ngrrmph. 


oaly^  riTBfv  of  thsa  tract  which  sucoinhI  Joarn.  toL  iii.  p.  1  15l      For  the  rapid 

m  aiainta ininn  thprew*!^^*  am^iiut  the  ch^ntrf^  in  th««  Delta  and  in  thcctMirae 

ihwaWnn  power  of  the  drHu>rt.     Thf*  of    th«*   rirrr,   •■<«    (M**irTaph.   Joom. 

>,  the  H^ri  A«^«  tbe  river  of  tuI.  Tiit  art.  25 ;  and  t»»1.  x.  p.  630. 


Um.\0d^  and   vmrio«u   minor  ■Creami,  ^        *  S<*e  Kinneir,  pu  22H,  and  Bm  net's 
ia  the  aaod*.  like  tbe  nrrn  of      Hemotr    on    the     Indoe     ((teogn^ih. 
~      ~  Joom.  rol.  iii.  p.  113,  et  teq*!.). 
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An.  Boot  1 


a  garden  by  skilfnl  and  welUmana^ed  iirigation.*    AborelTr 
Koie  begins  the  well-known  countiy  of  the  Ponjanh,  anoUier  ::- 
angle — equilateral,  or  nearly  so  ^ — ^between  the  points  of  Gvmpg'i^ 
the  junction  of  the  Chenab  with  the  Indns,  Attack  at  the  jnscDcc 
the  river  of  Gabnl  with  the  same  stream,  and  BalcLspoor  at  the  pre: 
where  the  Sntlej  issnes  from  the  mountains.     This  region,  whi: 
derives  its  name  from  the  five  great  rivers  vrhereby  it  is  w&terd.  j 
richly  productive  along  their  courses ;  bat  the  wide  spaces  betTKi 
the  streams  are  occupied  by  deserts,  either  of  sand  or  clay,  in  soc^ 
places  bare,  in  others  covered  with  thick  jangle,  or  with  scattered 
tamarisk-bushes,  in  either  case  equally  unfitted  for  the  habiuL^ 
of  man,  and  at  present  thinly  dotted  over  with  a  few  acatts^^ 
villages. 

7.  The  River-System  of  Western  Asia,  like  its  other  geogajAkii 
features,  is  peculiar.     North  of  a  line  drawn  from  Erzeronin  ikzz 
Zagros  into  Luristan,  and  thence  across  Kerman  and  Beloocliistss- 
in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  east,  to  the  Saliman  mountains,  u- 
Hindoo  Koosh,  and  the  chain  of  the  Kuen  Lun  above  Ladak^  tbe 
rivers  as  far  as  the  50  th  parallel  in  Asia,  and  the  60th  in  Esrcpc 
fail  of  reaching  the  circumambient  ocean,  either  losing  theinsel^» 
in  the  sands,  or  else  terminating  in  lakes,  which  are  lai^  ^ 
smaller  according  to  the  volume  of  the  streams  forming  thexn,  ^- 
the  ezhalant  force  of  the  sun  in  their  respective  latitudes.    Tb£ 
principal  of  these  lakes  or  inland  seas  are  the  Caspian  and  the  Am 
the  former  of  which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Wolgck^  the  Urol!  t» 
united  Kur  and  AraSy  the  £atima,  the  Terek^  the  Sefid  Bud,  the  /c~. 
and  the  Attruk;   while  the  latter  is  produced   by  the  combos 
streams  of  the  Jyhun  or  Amu  (Oxus)  and  the  Syhun  or  Sir  ( Jaxait&l- 
Thus  into  these  two  reservoirs — ^recently  one,  according  to  Hoc- 
boldt® — are  drained  the  waters  of  a  basin  2000  miles  in  Icngti 
from  the  source  of  the  Wolga  to  that  of  the  Sir  or  Syh^n^  and  ii*'' 
miles  in  breadth  from  the  head-streams  of  the  Kacuna,  in  norther: 
Kussia,  to  those  of  the  Sefid  3ud,  in  Kurdistan.     In  the  deserts 
beyond  the  Syhun, ^  in  the  highland  of  Thibet,^  and  in  the  gR^ 


*  See  tbe  Journal  of  the  Geographical 
Sooietji  vol.  ziy.  p.  198,  and  compare 
Kinneir,  p.  213. 

'  The  base,  from  Chimpier  to  Bulas- 
poor,  ia  about  S90  miles ;  the  eastern 
side,  from  Bulaspoor  to  Attock,  320; 
and  the  western  side,  from  AUock  to 
Qumpier,  380  miles. 


'  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 

'  The  principal  lakes  of  this  RP^ 
are,  Lake  BaUauh  in  lat.  46°,  \f^4' 
7r.  Lake  Karakoul  in  hit  44"  A' 
long.  70^  and  Lake  Cl»eltor  l^^c 
in  lat  4r  60',  long.  63*  5C. 

>  Lakes  Temourton  and  Lobv^^ 
most   western  of   these.     JBMtw^ 
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Inuiic  pUteao,  are  a  nnmbcr  of  similar  bat  smaller  sali-lakes,  while 
thn>agfaoat  these  regions  the  phenomenon  of  the  gradual  disap- 
p«anuice  of  a  river  in  the  sands,  either  with  or  without  irrigation, 
is  of  rery  frequent  occurrence.  Besides  these  inland  or  '*  con- 
tinental **  streams  (as  they  have  been  called  ')  whose  waters  do  not 
rvach  the  sea.  Western  Asia  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
*Keanie  riveni,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Indus,  the  Euphrates,  and 
the  Tisn^a,  while  among  those  of  lesser  importance  may  be  named 
the  Trhontk  or  river  of  BaJtum^  the  Bum  or  ancient  Phasis,  the 
Orontes,  the  Litany,  the  Jerahie,  the  Tab  or  Hindyan,  the  Dusee  or 
B*mgwur^  and  the  Puralee  or  BeUa  river.  A  more  particular 
description  will  now  be  given  of  the  principal  of  those  streams — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  they  belong  to  Asia. 

(i.)  Among  the  **  continental '*  rivers  of  Western  Asia  those  of 
the  greatest  importance  are,  the  Syhun,  the  Jyhun^  and  the  Helmend 
on  the  east ;  on  the  west,  the  iiTur,  the  Aras^  and  the  Sefid  Rud. 

The  Syhun  rises  from  two  sources  on  the  northern  flank  of  the 
Thianahan  mountain-chain,  the  more  easterly  of  which  is  in  long. 
77^.  It  flaws  at  first  nearly  due  west  between  the  Oakchal  and 
Alatam  ranges,  but  near  Kokand  (in  long.  69°  50')  it  bends  south- 
ward, and,  making  a  complete  sweep  by  Khojend^  pursues  a  northern 
conrKe  for  above  two  degrees  (140  miles),  after  which  it  turns 
north-west,  and  then  still  more  west,  finally  reaching  the  sea  of 
Aial  near  its  north-eastern  extremity.  At  first,  while  it  runs 
between  the  two  lines  of  mountain,  it  receives  on  both  sides 
numerous  tributaries,  but  on  issuing  into  the  plain  at  Kokand^  and 
pmcecding  nptm  its  northern  course,  skirting  the  AUUau  hills,  it 
Ceases  to  obtain  feeders  from  the  left,  and  at  length  leaving  the  hills 
aiUigcthcT  (in  (}<3°  50'),  and  pn)cceding  across  the  desert,  its  supplies 
Uil  entirely,  and  it  gradually  diminishes  in  volume,  partly  from  the 
branches  which  it  throws  out,  but  still  more  from  evaporation,  until, 
where  it  reaches  the  sea,  it  is  diminished  to  one-half  of  the  breadth 
which  it  had  before  quitting  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Otrar* 
It  has  a  course,  without  including  meanders,  of  above  a  thousand 
milea,^  and  is  in  places  from  200  to  250  yards  wide. 

tSfV    continn«>  mi  intcnaU  along  tho  *  Thi«  dos>cnption  is  ohiofly  drawn 

fntin  tho  exoollcnt  map  (No.  ^l)  pab- 
liiihtMl  in  tho  Library  Atlas  uf  the 
Ui>cfal  KnowUnljct'  S*KMely. 

*  Mr.  Ku.th  Johiinioa  cttimatei  the 
length  of  the  Syhon  at  lldiM  mile* 
(Hhyt.  AU.  •  Hydnjlogy/  No.  6,  p  U.) 


«»■«  le  trjuyt  bctwet*n  tho  Kion-lun  and 
IV*  lhian-«haa  to  th«  frontien  of 
rbitia 

*  tit-^  Mr.  Keith  Johntttn's  Atlaa  of 
l^jticml  Geography,  'Hydrology,'  No. 
&  p.  IS. 
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The  J-yhtm  rises  from  an  alpine  lake^ — lake  Sir-i- 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Pamir  steppe-region  in  lat.  37°  ¥)\ 
long.  73^  50'.  After  a  rapid  descent  from  the  high  eleratioB  of 
the  lake,  daring  which  it  pnrsnes  a  serpentine  conrse,  flowing  fir^ 
sonth-west,  then  nearly  west,  then  north-west  bj  north,  and  at  last 
carving  ronnd  so  as  to  ran  almost  dae  soath,  the  Jjhnn  issues  fmn 
the  hills  on  receiving  from  the  sonth-east  the  waters  of  the  river 
Kokeha,  and  follows  a  direction  at  first  almost  dne  west,  and  then 
from  the  latitnde  of  Balkh  till  it  crosses  the  40th  parallel,  nortii- 
west  hy  west,  after  which  it  bends  still  more  to  the  north,  and 
passing  Khiva  enters  the  Aral  lake  at  its  soath-westem  oomer  bv 
three  branches.  It  is  increased  hj  a  maltitade  of  smaU  streams 
from  the  right,  and  by  some  from  the  left,  nntil  it  passes  KQff, 
when  it  fairly  enters  npon  the  plain,  across  which  it  rnns  withoat 
receiving  a  single  tribntary  ^  till  lat.  40°,  after  which  a  few  small 
streams  reach  it  from  the  hills  which  skirt  the  plain  npon  the  north- 
east. Near  KUef  it  is  800  yards  wide,  after  which  it  diminishes  in 
breadth,  bat  increases  in  depth,  till  in  the  latter  part  of  its  course  ii 
is  weakened  by  means  of  canals  drawn  off  from  it  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
irrigation.  Its  whole  coarse,  including  the  principal  sweeps,  bnl 
exclasive  of  meanders,  is  aboat  1200  miles.'' 

The  Hdmendy  or  Etymandras,  rises  between  Bamian  and  Cabal 
from  the  soath-westem  angle  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  flows  in  a 
slightly  waving  line  from  north-east  to  soath- west  across  Affghan- 
istan,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  to  Palaluk,  after  which  it  sweeps 
roand  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  by  an  irregalar  course  beaiing 
generally  north-west  by  west  to  lake  Zerrah.  The  only  importaot 
tributary  which  it  is  known  to  receive  is  a  stream  from  the  esst  ^ 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  TJrghandab  and  the  Tumuk^  the  two 
rivers  between  which  lies  the  city  of  Kandahar.  The  Hdmtnd  is 
from  60  to  90  yards  wide  at  GirUk,  but  increases  to  above  800  yards 


^  Lieut.  Wood  foand  tbe  elevation  of 
Lake  Sir.i.Jcol  to  be  15,600  feet  (Geo- 
graph.  Joum.  vol.  z.  p.  586);  which  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  sacred  lakes  of 
Jfancuraand  Ravanahadra  in  the  loftiest 
region  of  Middle  Thibet,  whose  level 
is  barely  15,000  feet.  (See  Hnm. 
bold t's  Aspects  of  Nature,  vol.  i.  p.  82, 
E.  T.) 

6  A  nmnber  of  streams  flow  from  the 
hills  towards  the  Jybnn  in  the  middle 


part  of  it«  ooarBe,  bnt  fail  of 
it.  The  most  remarkable  are  tbe 
Bund'i'Burhun,  or  river  of  Balkh :  ihe 
Murgavhf  or  river  of  Mcrv  ;  the  !/'« 
Rudj  or  river  of  Herat ;  and  the  f '•^«^. 
or  river  of  Bokhara. 

7  See  map  (No.  91)  in  the  Libiv? 
Atlas,  and  compare  CoL  Cbe8Df7'i 
delineation.  Hr.  Keith  Johttstoa'* 
estimate  is  1400  miles  0<^>c.  cup.  cit.). 

*  Cheeney,  voL  i.  p.  166. 
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after  receiving  ito  great  tributary,*  and  at  Palaluk  ^  attains  a  width 
of  400  jmrds.     It  has  a  coarse  exceeding  600  miles. 

With  the  Helmend  may  be  joined  those  other  streams  of  the 
Iranic  pkteaa  (the  Oonsir,  or  river  of  Hamadan — the  ancient  Ecba> 
tana — ^the  Zefidarud^  or  river  of  Isfahan,  the  Bendamir  or  river  of 
Persepolts,  the  Jare-rud^  the  river  of  Ohnsnee,  dbc.)  which  descend 
from  the  mountains  enclosing  it,  and  flow  inwards  towards  a  com- 
moti  centre,  but  stagnate  after  a  time,  either  expanding  into  lakes, 
or  more  commonly  sinking  imperceptibly  amid  the  dry  sands  of  the 
deaert.  In  the  same  connection  must  be  mentioned  the  other  feeders 
of  lake  Zcrrah  besides  the  Helmend,  namely,  the  HarooUrudy  which 
fl-iwa  into  it  from  the  north,  the  Farrah-rud,  which  descends  from 
the  north-east,  and  the  river  of  Khash^  which  comes  in  nearly  from 
the  east.  These  streams  are  none  of  any  great  magnitude,  but  they 
have  an  importance  disproportionate  to  their  size,  arising  out  of 
their  value  in  a  country  where  water  is  so  scarce,  and  where  culti- 
vation depends  so  greaUy  upon  irrigation. 

The  Kur  and  Arcu^  which  unite  at  Djavat^  are,  together  with  the 
S'  tid  Rudy  the  streams  which  carry  off  the  drainage  of  the  moun- 
t  vin-country  lying  between  the  western  shore  of  the  Caspian  and  a 
ritlge  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Zagros,  forming 
the  watershed  between  the  continental  and  the  oceanic  rivers.  The 
two  streams  rise  within  a  few  miles  of  each  other  in  lat.  40^  40\ 
King.  42^  40','  and  flow  at  first  in  nearly  opposite  directions,  the  Kur 
a  little  east  of  north  and  the  Aras  almost  due  south,  till  they  are  140 
miles  apart  in  long.  44^  After  this  they  flow  to  the  east,  and 
approach  somewhat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Erivany  where  the  dis- 
tance between  them  is  not  more  than  100  miles.  The  Aras  then 
tarns  suddenly  southward,  on  receiving  the  waters  of  lake  Si  van, 
and  the  int(*rval  between  the  streams  increases  to  130  miles,  but  in 
Innjf.  4^^  the  Aras  ceasing  to  flow  south,  and  in  long.  47^  Wginning 
t<>  draw  a  little  towards  the  north,  while  the  Kur,  which  for  a  short 
space  had  flowed  north  of  east,  in  long.  47°  turns  to  the  south-east, 
th#»  two  rivers  gradually  draw  together,  till  they  unite  in  long. 
^<  4'>'.     The  courno  of  the   Kur  up  to  this  point  is  reckoned  at 


*  Seo  Fcrricr*i  Carnran  JoumoTii,  Expedition,  rol.  i.  p.  10.  Some  rpgard 
j*v  OH  9.  The  •rorniTP  depth  of  the  '  the  Bm'jtA.S  1  as  t ho  true  Aras.  Thii 
Hi  trorn*!  in  the  liitt«>r  part  of  itn  j  branch  rinoii  near  Erx(*n>am,  in  lat. 
ctanK»Ufn.m  U  to  2  fathom*  (ibid.).  ,  39*    26'.    lonff.    41'    ^Hf    tOooKtaph. 

*  Kinne.r.  p.  lUt.  '  Joorn.  vol.  z.  p.  44o). 

*  Bw    Col.    Cbesnej't     Euphrates 
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abont  750  miles,  and  that  of  tbe  Aras  at  an  almost  equal  dxa* 
tance.'  Both  are  considerable  streams,  tbe  Knr  being  ninety  jardi 
wide,  and  from  10  to  20  feet  deep  at  Tiflis,^  and  tbe  Aras  being  50 
yards  wide  at  Qurgur,^  and  40  as  bigb  np  as  Karakala,^  jnst  below 
its  junction  with  the  Arpatchai.  Both  have  nnmerons  tribataries, 
the  Knr  receiving  a  nnmber  of  important  streams  from  tbe  flanks 
of  the  Caucasns,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Araghor^  and  the  united 
Alaaani  and  Tori  rivers,  while  on  the  other  side  it  is  also  augmented 
by  varions  feeders  from  the  high  ground  separating  its  basin  from 
that  of  the  Aras ;  this  latter  river  being  supplied  with  a  constant 
succession  of  affluents  ^  from  the  mountains  which  close  it  in  on 
both  sides  from  its  rise  to  its  entrance  on  the  plain  of  Mogkan  in 
long.  47^  nearly.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  these  rivers  both 
swell  enormously,  from  the  melting  of  the  snows : '  hence  tbe  diffi- 
calty  of  maintaining  bridges  over  them  which  drew  notice  in  Roman 
times,^  a  difficulty  attested  apparently  by  the  many  ruins  of  ancient 
bridges  upon  their  course,^  yet  which  is  proved  not  to  be  insuper- 
able.' The  united  Kur  and  Aras  flow  across  the  plain  of  Mogban, 
a  distance  of  110  miles,'  to  the  Caspian,  which  the  main  stream 
enters  in  lat.  39°  50'. 

The  Sejid  Eud  drains  the  tract  of  high  ground  immediately  south 
of  the  basin  of  the  Aras :  ^  its  true  source  is  in  the  province  of 
Ardelan  or  Kurdistan  Proper,  in  lat.  35°  45',  long.  46°  45'  nearlj. 
where  it  is  known  as  the  KizU  Uzen.     It  proceeds  with  a  general 


'Chesney,  pp.  10  and  12.  This 
estimate,  however,  inclades  the  lesser 
windings  of  the  streams. 

•  Ibid.  p.  10. 

•  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  voL  i.  p.  215. 
Kinneir  sajs  it  was  80  yards  wide  at 
Hegree,northof  Tabriz,when  he  crossed 
it  in  1810  (Persian  Empire,  p.  321). 

•  Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  p.  640. 

^  Twenty-one  tribataries  of  the  Aras 
are  enumerated  by  Colonel  Ghesney 
(Enphrat.  Exp.  vol.>i.  pp.  8-10). 

•  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  215 ;  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  10.  The 
Kar,  which  in  the  diy  season  averages 
93  yards  at  Tiflis,  in  the  time  of  the 
floods  expands  to  233  yards. 

»  Cf .  Virg.  Mn,  viii.  728,  "  Indo- 
mitiqne  Dahes,  et  pontem  indymatus 
Araxes,"  and  compare  his  imitators 
(Claudian.  Bnfln.  i.  376  ;  Sidon.  ApolL 
Faneg.  Auth.  441). 


'  See  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  vol.  u. 
pp.  610,  641,  kc, 

'  Col.  Chesney  mentions  three  bridges 
over  the  Aras,  one,  thai  of  Shah  Abba«, 
north  of  Tabrix ;  another  at  Kopn 
Kieui ;  and  the  third  at  Hassatk  KaUk 
(Enphrat.  Exp.  vol.  i.  p.  11). 

'  Chesney's  Enph.  Exp.  voL  i.  p.  II. 

*  The  basin  of  Lake  Urufniyek  inter, 
venes  partially  between  the  basins  of 
the  Arat  and  the  Sejid  Rud.  Two 
rivers  principally  feed  this  lake,  tbe 
JaghetUf  which  enters  it  from  the 
south,  and  the  Aji,  or  river  of  Tabria, 
which  flows  in  from  the  east.  This 
latter  stream  rises  from  Meant  S^ri. 
Ian ;  and  its  valley,  which  slopes 
westward,  is  interposed  between  tbe 
8efid  Rud  and  Ar<u  basins,  whoae  sUni 
is  towards  the  Caspian. 
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direction  of  N.E.  bj  E.  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  bnt  makes  one  enormous 
bend  in  its  course  between  long.  48^  and  49°  15',  running  first  N.W., 
then  N^  and  then  N.N.W.  as  far  as  lat.  87^  30'.  Here  it  turns  the 
flank  of  the  great  range  north  of  Zenjan^^  and,  sweeping  round  sud- 
<ienlT,  flows  south-east  between  that  range  and  the  Massula  hills  to 
Me^^a  (in  lat  Z&*  40',  long.  49"^  150 ;  after  which  it  resumes  its 
original  direction,  forces  a  way  through  the  Massula  chain,  and  runs 
t  o wards  the  N.E.  across  the  low  country  of  Qhilan  to  the  Caspian.  Its 
t-oome  is  reckoned  at  490  miles.  The  chief  tributaries  which  it 
receives  are  the  river  of  Zenjan^  the  MtanOy  and  the  Shahrud.* 

Westward  of  the  Caspian,  intervening  between  it  and  the  gpreat 
moontain-chain  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the  conti- 
Bental  and  oceanic  rivers,  is  the  separate  basin  of  lake  Urumiyeh, 
fed  by  a  number  of  streams  flowing  into  it  on  all  sides  but  the 
north,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Aji  8u  or  river  of 
Tabris,  the  Jagkeiu^  and  the  Tatau,  The  Aji  8u  rises  from  Mount 
Srvilan  (in  lat.  38°  10',  long.  47°  45'),  in  two  streams,  which  flow 
towmrds  the  south-west  a  distance  of  some  40  miles,  when  they  unite, 
and  the  river  thus  formed  proceeds  somewhat  north  of  west  for 
^J  miles  further,  where  a  large  affluent  is  received  from  the  south 
in  about  long.  46°  50'.  The  Aji  Su  shortly  after  this  changes  its 
c«»nne  suddenly,  and  once  more  runs  south  of  west,  passing  through 
the  immense  plain  of  Tabreez,  and  leaving  that  city  on  its  left  bank 
at  about  five  miles*  distance ;  after  which  it  bends  rather  more  to 
the  south,  and  enters  the  lake  of  Urumiych  in  the  remarkable  bay 
which  indents  its  eastern  shore,  in  lat  37°  48',  long.  45°  40'.  Its 
entire  course,  exclusive  of  the  lesser  windings,  is  about  180  miles, 
or  somewhat  more  than  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn.  The  Jaghetu 
and  Taiau  flow  into  lake  Urumiyeh  from  the  south.  The  former, 
which  is  the  superior  stream,  rises  in  the  pass  of  Naiikhan^  on  the 
ea»tcm  side  of  Zagros,  in  lat.  35°  40',  long.  40°  30'  nearly,  and  has 
a  general  course  of  N.N.W.  to  the  south-eastern  shore  of  the  lake, 
which  it  enters  in  lat.  37°  13',  long.  45°  5*2'.  It  receives  one  im- 
pirtant  tributary  from  the  east,  the  Saruk  or  river  of  Takhii^ 
Suleiman,  the  northern  Ecbatana ;  and  has  a  course  of  130  or  14<» 
milea.  The  Tatau  is  a  smaller  river  descending  from  the  district  of 
SitrdoMki.     Its  earlier  course  is  north  along  the  line  of  the  46th 


*  Vid«  napfw,  J  6.  j    gntph.  Jonrn.  to),  iii.  pftrt  i.  p.  11,  and 

*  8e«  Co).  Che«nej*»  Gaphrat.  Erp.  ,    toL  x.  part  i.  p.  G-i. 
T«.i.  i.  pp.  lUO,  lUl,  uid  cumparo  Geo-  , 
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degree  of  longitude,  which  it  quits  in  lat.  36**  54',  bending  awmj  to 
tbe  north-west,  and  leaving  between  its  stream  and  the  Jaghetu  the 
fertile  plain  of  Miyandab.  It  falls  into  the  lake  at  its  sonth-eastem 
angle,  and  has  a  course  of  80  or  90  miles.^ 

Still  further  to  the  west,  and  separated  altogether  from  the  great 
region  of  continental  streams  which  we  have  been  considering,  is  a 
small  tract  Iving  very  nearly  upon  the  Syrian  coast,  the  waters  of 
which,  equally  with  those  of  Iran  and  of  Central  Asia,  are  land- 
locked, and  fail  of  reaching  the  sea.     This  tract,  which  extends 
from  the  source  of  the  Barada  (in  lat.  32^  50')  upon  the  north,  to  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  south,  consists  of  the  two  strongly  con- 
trasted valleys  of  the  Barada  and  the  Jordan,  with  the  tribatary 
streams  of  those  rivers.     The  Barada  rises  from  the  south-eastern 
flank  of  Anti-Lebanon,  and  flows  at  first  nearly  south,  in  a  gorge 
parallel  to  the  chain,  but  soon  leaves  the  mountains  and  takes  a 
direction  almost  south-east  through  a  broad  and  rich  valley  expand- 
ing g^dually  into  a  plain,  across  which  it  proceeds  to  run,  seeming 
as  if  it  would  force  its  way  through  the  desert,  and  fall  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  or  the  Euphrates.     For  this,  however,  its  force  is  in- 
sufficient.    It  is  greatly  weakened  by  being  divided  into  a  number 
of  different  channels  above  Damascus,'  which  are  used  for  irrigation, 
and  fertilize  the  extensive  gardens  around  that  town.     Although 
these  streams  reunite  below  the  town,  and  the  Barada  flows  once 
more  for  a  short  distance  in  a  single  stream,  though  moreover  it 
receives  in  this  part  of  its  course  two  considerable  tributaries  from 
the  south-west,  the  Nahr-el-Berde  and  the  Awaadj,  yet  in  spite  of  all 
it  shortly  after  loses  itself  in  the  extensive  marsh  which,  under  the 
name  of  Bahr^eUMerdj,  spreads  eastward  towards  the  desert^  extending 
from  the  point  where  the  Barada  enters  it,  a  distance  of  nine  miles, 
and  having  an  average  width  of  about  two  miles.'    The  conzse  of 
the  Barada,  exclusive  of  meanders,  does  not  exceed  40  miles. 


^  See  G^eograph.  Joam.  vol.  iii.  art.  1, 
and  vol.  z.  part  i.  art.  1. 

'  CoL  Chesnej  enniserates  nine  of 
these  (Enphrat.  Bxped.  vol.  i.  p.  602). 
The  river  first  splits  into  two  streams, 
one  of  which  does  not  further  sub- 
divide, but  passes  in  a  single  channel 
along  the  northern  side  of  the  oitj. 
This  branch  has  perhaps  a  right  to  be 
considered  as  the  ancient  Pharpar. 
(Spe  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  as  qaoted 
bj  Col.  Chesney.)    The  other  branch, 


which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Abana, 
is  farther  subdivided  into  eig^t  chan- 
nels, which  pass  either  through  the 
city  or  sonth  of  it,  and  all  rvomte 
before  the  northern  branch  again  joins 
the  soathem.  For  a  graphic  descrip* 
tion  of  the  plain  of  Damascus,  am 
Maandreirs  Joomey,  pp.  122,  123 
(qnoted  by  Dean  Stanley  in  his  Sinai 
and  Pblestine,  p.  402). 

*  This  is  the  acooant  of  CoL  Cheraoy, 
Tol.  i.  p.  503.  According  to  Mr.  Yorimr 
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From   the  opposite  side  of    Anti-Lebanon,  at    a  point  nearij 
parmllel  witb  its  cnlminating  height,  the  lofty  elevation  of  Jehd» 
0sk~ Sheikh  or  Hermon,^  rises  the  Jordan  from  a  nnmber  of  copions 
springs  flowing  chiefly  from  the  main  chain,  which  here  takes  a 
direction  almost  dne  south,  but  in  part  also  from  the  western  pro- 
longation of  the  Anti- Lebanon,  which  skirting  the  vallej  of  the  Litany, 
mna  on  from  thence  through  Palestine  and  Idumcea  to  Sinai.     Of 
these  springs,  one  of    the   principal — *'  the  parent  Rtream  of   the 
Tallcj,"  *  as  it  has  been  called — is  the  torrent  of  the  Umheya.     This 
torrent,  which  rises  in  the  fork  of  the  Anti- Lebanon,  where  the  two 
chains  separate,  in  lat.  33^  40'«  long.  35^  50'  nearly,  runs  at  first 
with  a  south-westerly  course  down  a  deep  and  rocky  gorge,  but 
irrsdnally  bends  towards  the  south,  and  entering  upon  the  plain  near 
Ijaish  (TtUtl»Kail{\  flows  somewhat  east  of  south  through  a  marshy 
tract  into  the  lake  of  Merom  (now  Bakr-el-IIuleh).    Another  stream, 
metre  nsaally  regarded  as  the  true  Jordan,  rises  from  two  copious 
soorecs    one  at   Dan  or  Laish,  the  other  at  Ctpsarea  Philippi  or 
Psneas  (now  Banias)^ — and,  running  parallel  to  the  Ilasheya  through 
the  flat^  enters  Merom  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  other  feeder.     From 
Merom,  which  is  a  mountain  tarn,  seven  miles  long  and  six  broad 
at  its  greatest  width  ^ — the  Jordan  issues  in  a  single  stream  and 
bef^ns  that  remarkable  descent  which   distinguishes  it  from   all 
other  rivers.     Lake  Merom  is  50  feet  above,  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
652  fe«?t  below,  the  Mediterranean,  the  distance  between  the  two 
being  at  the  utmost  10  miles.     Down  the  narrow  and  depressed  cleft 
between  these  lakes  the  river  flows  with  a  rapid  current  and  in  a 


(Geogrsph.  Jonrn.  toI.  zzti.  pp.  43.6)  j       '  SUnley,  p.  3A6. 
then*  u  BO  rach  itroiun  st  sll  as  the  '  A  minute  description  of  th<»«e  two 

SahrM^Bfrd»^  and  the  Awaadj  flows,  ,    soarcos    is   gn^en    by    iMan   Stanley 
D»c  into  the  Bararta,  bat  into  a  lake  or 


(Sinai  and  I*Sle«tiiie,  pp.  3h6<391). 

*  Thetie  are  the  dimension*  giron  bj 
Dean  Stanley  (ibid.  p.  3H2).  Col. 
Cbonney  says,  *'  The  waters  aeem  to 
have  presonred  the  eitcnt  ajwifpied 
to  tbem  by  Jo«iephus—  7  milea  lonfp, 
and  34  wide"  (Kuphrat.  Eip.  rol.  i. 
linoaaee  of  dry  seasons  1    p.  399,  and  not**).      Oilonrl  Wilden* 

'  MooAt  Hermon  has  not,  I  believe,  ,    bmoh  ob^enros  that   the   dimensions 


maivb  of  ita  own.  This  traTeller  also 
aUU4«  that  in  lien  of  a  sinffle  lake 
tbera  are  three  distinct  lakes,  two 
Un  Willi  by  the  Barada,  and  the  other, 
a«  abore  stated,  by  the  Atewuij.  Per- 
bapa  ibis  chanipe  is  caused  by  a  con 


aoenrately  measiired,  bat  is  eal-  _  de|H>nd  on  the  time  of  year,  the  wet- 

rvlated  at  about  10,000  feet  (Chennoy,  netiti  or   drynoM  of   the  M»ai>on,  Ac., 

v«>L  i.  p.  303)  Stanley,  frontispiece).  >  and  rary  continually  ((icojpuph.  Jonrn. 

Ita  Iffvp  Bscanda  high  abore  the  lino  of  '  vol.  ix.'p.  T2!fs). 
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narrow  bed,  being  in  fact  little  better  than  a  saccession  of  tapiik- 
Its  oonrse  here  is  but  slightly  winding',  and  the  fall  cannot  arene: 
less  than  40  or  50  feet  per  mile/     The  g^eneral  direction  is  alracHt 
dne  south  till  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  when  :t 
becomes  sonth-west  by  south  for  a  few  miles  before  the  rirer  entes 
the  sea.     After  resting  for  a  while  in  this  dear  and  deep  faasB — » 
irregular  oval,  13  miles  long,  and  towards  the    middle  aboat  *fx 
miles  broad  ^ — the  Jordan  again  issues  forth  with  the  same  soatben 
direction  along  the  still  lower  depression  w^hich  unites  the  Sea  d 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea.     Here  the  descent  of  the  stz«aa  lie- 
comes  comparatively  gentle,  not  much  exceedino^   three  feet  pc 
mile ;  for  though  the  direct  distance  between  the  two  seas  is  k^ 
than  70  miles,  and  the  entire  fall  660  feet,  which  would  seem  v 
give  a  descent  of  nearly  10  feet  per  mile,  yet  as  the  course  of  ibe 
river  throughout  this  portion  of  its  career  is  tortuous  in  the  ex- 
treme,^ the  fall  is  really  not  greater  than  above  indicated.     ScUl  i* 
is  sufficient  to  produce  as  many  as  twenty-seveu  rapids,  or  at  tkk 
rate  of  one  to  every  seven  miles.^   Five  miles  below  the  point  wbtrt 
the  Jordan  issues  from  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  it  receives  an  imports: 
affluent  from  the  east,  the  SheruU-el'Mandhury  or  ancient  Hieromai. 
which  drains  a  large  district  east  of  the  main  chain  deBceodic^ 
from  Anti-Lebanon — the  ancient  Itursea  and  Trachonitis,  the  moden 
Hauran.     Again,  about   midway  between  the   two    seas,    anotbt^ 
affluent  of  almost  equal  size  joins  it,  the  Jabhok^  or  riTer  of  Zvrli 
which  descends  through  a  deep  ravine  from  the  ancient  countrr  d 
the  Ammonites.     The  whole  course  of  the  Jordan,  from  the  mos 
northern  source — ^that  of  the  Hasheya — to  its  termination  in  tb^ 


'  Wbero  the  river  first  iBsaes  from 
the  lake  it  ia  sluggish,  but  after  pass- 
iog  Jacob's  bridge,  2|  miles  from  the 
lake,  it  is  said  to  become  a  sort  of 
"  continuous  waterfall "  (Geograph. 
Joum.  1.  s.  c). 

*  The  fall  between  the  two  lakes  is 
702  feet — the  distance,  following  the 
curve  of  the  stream,  between  11  and 
12  miles.  As  the  river  here  meanders 
verj  little,  its  actual  course  is  not 
likelj  to  exceed  14  or  at  most  16 
miles.  This  would  give  an  average 
fall  of  from  44  to  »)  feet.  Taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  for  2^  miles 
the  fall  is  very  slight  indeed,  it  would 
seem  that  from  Jacob's  bridge  to  the 


Sea  of  Tiberias  the  rate  must  cr?- 
siderablj  exceed  50  feet.  Mr.  IV:<t- 
mann  calculated  it  to  ex^oeed  116  f«fi 
(Geograph.  Joum.  toL  rriiL  p.  1*  . 
but  he  regarded  the  Sea  of  Tiberi^  •» 
more  depressed  than  it  reaUj  is^ai^: 
made  no  allowance  at  sdl  for  meaadt?^ 

^  See  Dean  Stanley's  work,  p.  3  ^ 
Col.  Chesnej  makes  the  length  I: 
and  the  greatest  breadth  5  bd.-^^ 
(Enphrat.  Ezp.  toI.  i.  p.  400). 

^  The  70  miles  of  actual  length  v 
increased  by  the  maltitodinoiu  wirA 
ings  to  200  (Geograph.  Joom.  v^,* 
xriii  p.  94,  note ;  Stanley,  p.  277). 

»  Stanley,  p.  276. 
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Sea»  indading  the  passage  of  the  two  lakes  through  which  it 
flows,  is«  if  we  inclade  meanders,  about  270,  if  we  exclude  them, 
^boQt  140  miles.  Its  width  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  is  from 
«-jO  to  100  feet,  while  its  depth  varies  from  four  to  nine  feet.^  It  is 
omlcolaled  to  pour  into  the  Dead  Sea  about  6,090,000  tons  of  water 

(ii.)  The  principal  oceanic  streams  of  Western  Asia  are  the 
Kaphraies,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus.  The  general  course  of  the 
Raphratea  and  Tigris  has  been  already  given ; '  but  a  more  par* 
tienlar  description  seems  to  be  proper  in'  this  place. 

The   Euphrates  or  Frat  rises  from  two   chief  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli*'  25  miles  N.£.  of 
Krarroam,  and   little  more  than  a  degree  from  the  Euzine;  the 
« it  her  on  the  northern  slope  of  Ala  Taghy  near  the  village  of  Dtyadin^ 
mad  not  far  from  Mount  Ararat.    The  former,  or  northern  Euphrates, 
has  the  name  Frat  from  the  first,  but  is  known  also  as  the  Kara-m ; 
the  latter,  or  southern  Euphrates,  is  always  called  the  Murad-cKaiy 
bat  is  in  reality  the  main  stream,  and  real  source  of  the  river.* 
Both  branches  flow  at  first  with  a  general  direction  of  W.S.W. 
throagh   the   wildest  mountain-districts   of  Armenia  towards  the 
Mediterranean,  the  interval  between  them  varying  from  50  to  70 
miles,  till  in  long.  39^  the  northern  branch  inclines  more  to  the 
soatb,  while  the  Murad-ehai  runs  north  of  west  to  meet  it,  and  a 
joDction  is  formed  near  Kebban  Maden ;  after  which  the  augmented 
fttream  procerds  by  a  tortuous  course  southward  to  Bcdlsy  where  the 
rirer  finally  gives  up  its  struggle  to  reach  the  Mediterranean,^  and 
tarns  eastward,  pursuing  from  this  point  an  almost  uniform  south- 
easterly direction,  till  it  joins  the  Tigris  and  passes  into  the  Persian 
Golf  by  the  Shai-eUArab  and  the  Bah^O'Mishir.     The  course  of  the 


Stanley  nyv  the  width  is 
final  GO  to  lOU,  the  depth  from  foor  to 
tir  In4.  Hot  M  the  river  is  fordable 
in  Twy  few  placet,  this  it  clearly  too 
.->w  SB  estimate.  Mr.  A.  Petcrmann 
caib  the  aTera«e  width  below  the  Sea 
of  Tibenaa  VU  feet,  and  the  depth  8  or 
9  feiH  (Geograph.  Joom.  rol.  iriii. 
p  »&l. 
"  rhfanty'a  Enphrat.  Rzped.  toI.  i. 


*  See  Geograph.  Jonm.  vol.  Ti.  part 
ii.  p.  iOi,  ToL  X.  p.  418,  and  oompars 
Chetney'fi  Eoph.  Exp.  toI.  i.  p.  42. 

*  The  leant  diiitance  of  the  Knphratea 
from  the  Mediterranean  would  ieem 
by  the  map  to  be  about  100  mi  lea, 
from  Baya«  in  the  Golf  of  larnm 
{Iskenderttn)  to  a  point  a  few  milen 
above  liir  n|M)n  the  river.  The  diit- 
tance  from  Ilir  to  the  month  of  the 


p.  101.  I  Orontes,  which  waa  t ravened  bj  the 

'  Sopcm,  {  i,  I  Eophratep  Kxpediticm.  in  by  the  road 

•  8e«    Uamiltoo'a  Travels,    vol.   I  >  140,  in  a  direct  line  133  uiilet  (Chea* 

P-  178.  I  ney,  vol.  i.  p.  47). 
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Murad^Jiai  until  ite  junction  with  tlie  Karcisu  is  a  little  mare  tli&a 
400  miles,  that  of  the  Kara-su  being  270  miles :  ^  on  their  nnioa  the 
'*  Euphrates  assumes  an  imposing  appearance;"^  it  is  here — ^13>  ' 
miles  from  its  mouth — 120  yards  wide  and  veiy  deep  ;  it  stfll  fi<>w» 
through  a  mountainous  country,  receiving  one  or  two  im 
tributaries  from  the  west,*  till  between  the  37th  and  38th 
it  forces  its  way  through  the  last  and  principal  range  of  TaaroA, 
and  enters  upon  a  comparatively  low  but  hilly  district  a  little  abore 
Sumeii$(U  (Samosata),  whence  it  is  navigable,  without  any  serioua 
interruption,  for  nearly  1200  miles  to  the  sea.'     The  hills  oontiiine 
till  a  little  above  Rakkahy  where  they  recede,  and  the  Eaplirat^^ 
enters  on  a  flat  country,  through  which  it  meanders  for  aboat  *^» 
miles,  when  it  comes  upon  a  chain  of  hills  known  as  the  Stvjtr 
range,  which  stretches  across  Mesopotamia  from   Mosul   to  this 
point,^  and  hence  traverses  the  Arabian  desert  to  Palmyra.   Through 
this  barrier  the  river  makes  its  way  in  a  very  remarkable  manner, 
flowing  in  a  smooth  channel,  250  yards  wide  and  seven  fathoms 
deep,  between  beetle-browed  precipices,  which  rise  from  900   u^ 
500  feet  above  the  water's  edge.'     Ninety  miles  lower  down  the 
Euphrates  receives  its  last  tributary,  the  Khahw^  from  the  north- 
east ;  and  270  miles  below  the  confluence  it  leaves  the  last  hilU 
and  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain  near  HU  (the  Is  of  Herodotus).     1= 
this  part  of  its  course  it  has  an  average  width  of  3c0  yards,  and  a 
depth  of  about  18  feet ;  but  soon  afterwards  it  throws  off  a  namber 
of  important  canals  which  seriously  diminish  its  bulk,  reduciiig  it 
about  Lwndun  to  a  breadth  of  120  yards  with  a  depth  of  only  12 
feet.     This  seems  to  be  its  gpreatest  diminution,^  as  a  little  belov 
Landun  some  of  the  canals  reunite  with  the  main  stream,  which  «t 
Al  Khudr  is  again  200  yards  broad,  and  further  on  increases  to  t^'  > 
yards,  which  is  its  average  for  the  hundred  miles  from  Al  Kkmdr  to 
Kwmah.     At  Kumdh  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  join,  forming  thtr 
Shat-el-Aiab,  a  tidal  river  above  100  miles  long,  which  reoeives  alsi> 
the  Kerkhahj  and  lovrer  down  the  Kuran  from  the  2jagro6  range,  and 


7  Chesney,  toL  i.  pp.  42  and  43. 

*  Ibid.  p.  44. 

*  It  ia  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Baphratee  that  it  reoeiTea  so  few 
tribataries.  After  the  river  is  oonsti* 
toted  by  the  jnuction  of  the  Murad 
and  Karasn,  the  only  affluents  of  the 
leost  importance  are  the  ChamwrU  Su 


and  the  ToJbKmafc  8u  from  the  wr«*. 
from  the  east  theBeiaand  thaJHUi  .- 


nrers. 


'  Cheeney,  vol.  L  p.  45. 
*  Layaxd's  Ninereh    and  Baby  km. 
ch.  zi.     Ghesnej,  vol.  i  pp.  48-9. 
'  Chesney,  toI.  i.  pp.  4^9. 
^  The  gradual  diminntion  in  tbe  i-u 
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irrmdiiAnj  increases  from  an  average  breadth  of  600  yards  with  a 
depth  of  21  feet  above  Busrah^  to  a  width  of  1200  yards  and  a  depth 
•  •f  30  feet  between  that  town  and  the  sea.'  The  entire  conrse  of 
the  Baphrates  is  estimated  at  1780  miles  from  its  more  sonthem 
^•'laroe  near  Diyadin  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Shat-eUArab.^  The 
«4aantitj  of  water  discharged  by  it  at  Hit  has  been  found  to  be 
7±,S40  cnbic  feet  per  second.^ 

The  Tigris,  like  the  Eaphrates,  has  two  principal  sources.  The 
we«t«m  is  in  lat  38°  10\  long.  39""  20',  a  little  south  of  lake 
'  f'^jik^*  and  a  few  miles  only  from  the  Euphrates  where  it  bursts 
throogli  the  outer  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  descends  upon  the  lower 
nmntry  near  Sumeiaat.  This  stream  at  first  flows  north-east  along 
»  deep  valley  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Kizan^  but  after  running  about 
'i^  miles  in  this  direction,  it  sweeps  round  to  the  south  and  descends 
Liy  Afykani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr,  receiving  a  tributary  on  each 
Mde  from  the  mountains,  and  emerging  upon  a  comparatively  open 
chantry  in  lat.  37°  50',  through  which  it  flows  with  a  course  almost 
•iae  ea«t  to  Otmon  KUuiy  where  it  is  joined  by  the  second  or  eastern 
Tifrria.  The  eastern  Tigris  rises  in  hit.  38°  40',  long.  40°  15',  from 
the  side  of  the  great  range  of  Ala  Tagh  (the  ancient  Niphates),  and 
mna  S.S.W.  by  Myafarekin  to  Osman  Kieiii,  collecting  on  its  way 
the  wmters  of  a  large  number  of  streams  which  descend  from  other 
vmrtm  of  the  same  range.  The  length  of  the  Diarbekr  stream  or 
tnie  Tigris  up  to  the  point  of  junction  is  somewhat  more  than  150 


f  th«    BophtmtM  will  bo  best  aeen  I  from  data  fanushed    bj  Col.  Cbet. 
thm  ssbjotiMd  table,  oonstmoted  |  ney :— 


•0       ■••       •••       •••       ••• 

•  •       •• •       •••       «  » •       « • • 


Hi 


It*  JvaetlaB  with  lb«  Kkabomr  to  Wenii 

BmdimA  10  BU 
Mf  to  AlvoA 
PV^^  to  BiUmk 


»•       • » •       » • 


•••       • • •      ♦•• 


•  *      * •»       .  ■«      •• «       • • « 


At  Khmdr 

Ai  Kkmir  to  S*Hkk-^Skuyukk 
Skeik^^U-Amfrnkk  to  Mmrmak  ... 


ChMnej,  Tol.  i.  pp.  flO,  61. 
r««eMit  erpedtttaii  to  the  Penriaa 

Ml  fthown  that  (^rpat  alteration! 

taken  platv  m  the  oonne  and 
f  J.nirs  of  the  Unrer  Raphratet  tinoe 
•orrejr  of  CoL  Cbesney .      Saob 


chanfreA  are  no  dogbt  perpetual. 

•  See  Chomer,  toI.  i.  p.  40, 

'  Bjr   Mr.    Rennie.      8eo  Chetney, 
▼0I.  i.  p.  62. 

*  Jooma)  of  Oeoffraph.  Sootetj,  rol. 
Ti.  p.  S06,  and  x.  p.  366. 
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miles,  wliile  tbat  of  the  Myafarehin  stream  faUs  abort  of  100  mia} 
The  Tigris,  a  little  below  the  jnnction,  and  before  receiying  its  next 
great  tributary,  is  150  jards  wide  and  from  tbree  to  four  leei  deep' 
It  continues  to  flow  towards  tbe  east  as  far  as  Td  (in  lat.  37°  4^ . 
long.  41^  80'),  wbere  it  receives  another  large  stream,  whidi  h 
called  bj  some  the  Eastern  Tigris,^  and  does  not  seem  to  be  ali» 
gether  undeserving  of  the  title.  This  branch  rises  near  BUii  ia 
northern  Kurdistan  (in  lat.  ZT  50',  long.  43^  30'),  aboat  25  mdes 
from  Julameriky  on  the  mountain-road  between  that  place  and  tiu 
lake  of  Van.  It  runs  at  first  towards  the  north-east,  bat  soon 
sweeps  round  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  with  a  ^coen^ 
westerly  course,  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  38th  parallel,  to  Stn. 
which  it  leaves  a  little  upon  the  right ;  thence  flowing  south-west 
to  its  junction  with  the  Biblia  Ghai  (in  lat.  37^  55',  long.  41^  3o ). 
and  from  that  point  proceeding  almost  due  south  to  TU}  Tbe 
course  of  this  stream  is  probably  not  much  shorter  than  that  of  tbe 
Diarbekr  branch,  or  Western  Tigris,  and  the  two  riyers  are  said  u^ 
be  of  nearly  equal  size  at  their  junction.*  Prom  TU  the  Tigris  nuss 
southward  for  20  miles  through  a  long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge, 
at  the  end  of  which  it  emerges  upon  the  low  but  still  hilly  oonntrr 
of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jezireh.  Hence  it  flows  at  first  in  a  S.SX 
direction  past  Mosul  (Nineveh)  and  Tekrit  (near  which  the  allartti 
plain  begins)  to  Baghdad,  thence  proceeding  a  little  aonth  of  esi^ 
to  Kantara,  and  from  Kantara  again  S.S.E.  to  Ktirnah^  where  it 
joins  the  Euphrates.  Along  this  part  of  its  course  it  continues  u> 
receive  numerous  and  important  tributaries  which  flow  into  it  fron 
the  Zagros  range,  whereof  the  principal  are  the  eastern  Khal>nr,  tbe 
Greater  and  Lesser  Zabs,  and  the  Diyaleh  or  ancient  Gyuik* 
These  rivers  are  all  of  large  size;  and  by  the  addition  of  their 
waters  the  Tigris  is  rendered  in  its  lower  course  a  stream  of  greattr 
volume  than  the  Euphrates.  It  is  narrower,  seldom  exceeding  ^i"' 
yards  in  width,  but  deeper  and  far  swifter,  its  mean  velocitj  »i 
Baghdad  being  between  7  and  8  feet  per  second,  while  that  of  tbe 
Euphrates  at  Hit  is  but  4^  feet ;  and  its  discharge  being  1641'* 


•  Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  17. 

^  Journal  of  Geograph.  Society,  vol. 
▼iii.  part  i.  p.  80. 

'  bee  Rich'B  Knidistan,  toL  i.  p. 
378 ;  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
p.  416,  &o. 

^  Col.  Cbesney's  description  (pp.  18^ 


19)  must  here  be  raperaeded  by  tb« 
personal  obserrationfl  of  Kr.  \mw: 
who  was  the  first  to  txmoe  the  ooone 
of  these  rivers  (Nineveh  and  BsbrV-i 
pp.  39,  49,  416,  420,  422,  he,). 
^  Layard,  p.  49. 
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«--iihtc  feet  uf  water  in  the  same  time,  while  the  discharge  of  the 
Kophimtes  is  no  more  than  72,800  feet.^  The  whole  coarse  of  the 
Tzfirris  ia  reckoned  at  1146  miles.* 

The  tributaries  which  the  Tigris  and  the  Shat-el-Arab  receive 
from  the  Zagros  range  are  affluents  of  snch  importance  as  to  reqniro 
^'>me  separate  notice.  Besides  minor  streams,  such  as  the  KhaJbur 
a*Hi  the  Adhem^  five  rivers  of  large  volume  flow  from  the  mountains 
wbt4*h  close  in  the  Mcsopotamian  plain  upon  the  east,  and  carry 
their  waters  to  join  those  of  the  great  vallej-streams.  These  are 
*be  Upper  and  Lower  Zabs,  the  Dijaleh,  the  Kerkhah,  and  the 
Knran  or  Shustcr  river. 

The  Upper  or  Great  Zab  {Zah  Ala)  rises  near  Khoniyehy  between 
Ukcfl  Van  and  Urumiyeh,  in  about  lat.  38°  20',  long.  44°  30'.  Its 
i^rneral  direction  is  a  verj  little  west  of  south,  but  it  serpentines  in 
a  remarkable  way,  making  first  one  great  bend  to  the  west  by 
JiJ.tmerik^  so  as  to  reach  long.  40°  30',  and  then  another  to  the  east 
T.tmrly  to  Hotcandux^  where  it  touches  long.  4i°  15'.^  It  receives 
tw'i  principal  tributaries,  the  river  of  RowaaduZy  which  flows  in 
fr>m  the  ea^t,  and  the  Okazir^  which  joins  it  from  the  north-west, 
:.'  t  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Tigris.^  It  is  fordable  in 
p'..Aces,*  but  near  its  junction  with  the  Tigris  is  a  deep  stream, 
with  a  width  of  20  yards.^  It  is  very  swift  and  strong,  and  is 
V  •fuciimes  called  by  the  Arabs,  '*  the  Mad  River.'* ' 

The  Lower  or  Lesser  Zab  {Zab  AsfcU)  has  its  principal  source 
Rear  L^%rin^*  about  20  miles  south  of  lake  Urumiyeh,  in  lat.  36°  40', 
i  >r.i«^.  45^  25'.  It  is  the  only  stream  which,  rising  to  the  east  of  the 
Z  icHM  ran^  upon  the  great  plateau  of  Iran,  pierces  this  boundary 
XT  «1  finds  its  way  into  the  Mosopotamian  valley.  The  course  of  the 
l^'*4«er  Zab  is  at  first  south-west,  but  meeting  the  great  range  it 
luma  and  flows  along  it  to  the  south-east,  till  finding  a  gap  in  lat. 


*  S#«  CiA.  Checooy's  EopbratoH  Exp. 
«   \   I.  p.  62. 

J  Pid.  p.  38. 

*  Mr.  Am«wtTth  wma  tho  Arat  to 
t  «>*■  «*r  thAt  tho  Julamfxik  ptroam 
•  ••  the  rvm\  Zal>,  an<l  tho  K^wnntlum 
%  <<iii.p«i«tivrly  snuiU  river  (G<m>- 
.-•  ••  h.  Juum.  Till.  li  part  i.  p.  70). 
ti  •  •!A'em^nts  are  confirntcHl  by  Mr. 
!  -ivanl  iNinotoh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
.:::!.  .1^1,  lifi,  A4\). 

*  Mr.  Ainawurtb  apcaka  of  a  third 
/r*«i    aflBsai,     the    BtrdUawi,    or 


**  Ltttlo  Zab.'*  which  joiim  the  Gront 
Zab  fruni  tho  north-went,  noarlj  ia 
latitado  37^  (Gtv^fni^ph.  Joam.  rul.  xi. 
part  i.  p.  47).  Uut  Mr.  LAvard  omit« 
thin  rivor.  (Se«  the  lar^  map  at  tho 
end  of  hU  Niucvoh  and  Babylon). 

*  Si«o  liayard'ii  Kinerch  and  Baby. 
Ion,  p.  1<>9. 

*  l/ho-snoy,  Tt>l.  i.  p.  24. 

*  Ibid.  p.  22,  nnto*. 

*  Goograph.  Joamal,  toI.  x.  pari  u 
p.  81. 
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36^  2(y,  it  tarns  agaiii,  raBimimg  its  origioai  diieciioii,  mud  forcsr 
the  barrier,  leceiTes  munerons  tribntaries  cm  both  sides  hami  v» 
yalleys  miming  parallel  with  the  mountains,  and  deboodMS  jxpot 
the  plain  in  lat.  36^  S',  long.  44^  30',  not  far  from  the  famous  c=t 
of  Arbela>  Its  conrse  across  the  plain  exceeds  100  miles,  a&d  ii^ 
width,  where  it  enters  the  Tigris,  is  25  feet.^ 

The  DiyaUh  (or  ancient  Gjndes)  is  formed  bj  the  coafinexioe  d 
two  principal  streams,  known  as  the  rivers  Hoi  wan  and  SkirwatL^  :f 
which  the  Shirwan  is  the  more  important.  This  bnusch  rises  fr\?:£ 
the  most  easterly  range  of  2iagros,  in  lat.  34°  46',  long.  47°  40',  siv: 
flows  at  first  west  and  somewhat  north  of  west,  parallel  with  tbe 
main  chain,  as  far  as  Monnt  Auraman^  where  it  tarns  a  little  xrztr 
of  west,  and  being  increased  (like  the  Lesser  Zab)  bj  tHbotane^ 
from  the  longitadinal  yalleys,  barsts  throagh  the  last  mountains  i: 
Semiram,  and  flows  S.W.  by  S.  across  an  open  coantij  to  its  joor- 
tion  with  the  Holwan  river,  and  thence  S.W.  and  S.S.W.  to  iht 
Tigris.*  The  whole  coarse  of  the  stream  is  abont  350  miles,  la 
width  at  its  jnnction  with  the  Tigris,  where  it  is  crossed  by  • 
bridge  of  boats,  is  60  yards.^ 

The  Kerkhah  (or  ancient  Choaspes)  is  formed  by  three  8treaic3 
of  almost  eqaal  magnitnde,  all  of  them  rising  in  the  most  east4frc 
portion  of  the  Zagros  range.  The  central  of  the  three  flows  from  xh* 
Bouthem  flank  of  Elwand  (Orontes),  the  moontain  behind  Hawm^t\ 
(the  son  them  Ecbatana),  and  receives  on  the  right,  after  a  ooanc 
of  aboat  30  miles,  the  northern  or  Singur  branch,  and  10  miles 
farther  on  the  soathem  or  Ouran  branch,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Owmasah.  The  river  thas  formed  flows  westward  t^ 
Behifltan,  after  which  it  bends  to  the  sonth-west,  and  then  to  the 
sonth,  receiving  tribntaries  on  both  hands,  and  winding  among  the 
monntaius  as  far  as  the  rained  city  of  Budbar,  Here  it  barsts 
throagh  the  onter  barrier  of  the  great  range,  and  receiving  Xht 
large  stream  of  the  Kirrind  from  the  N,W.,  flows  S.S.E.  and  S.E 
along  the  foot  of  the  range  between  it  and  the  Kehir  Kuk,  till  it 
meets  the  stream  of  the  AhUZdl^  when  it  finally  leaves  the  hills,  anil 
flows  throagh  the  plain,  parsaing  a  S.S.E.  direction  to  the  rains  of 
Sasa,  which  lie  apon  its  left  bank,  and  thence  ranning  S.S.W.,  and 


*  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  map  to 
accompany  his  route  from  Tabris  to 
Ghilan,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geo- 
graph.  Society  (rol.  z.  part  i.,  opposite 
p.  198). 


*  Chesnej,  vol.  i.  p.  25. 

*  Geogiaph.  Joum.  vol.  z.  pan 
p.  11. 

'  Cheaney,  toL  i.  p.  36. 
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F-.Uling  into  the  Sh»t-e1-Arab,  5  miles  below  Kumah^  Its  course  is 
!-Ht  LiziAtad  at  above  500  miles,'  and  its  width,  at  some  distance  above 
Lt.^  janction  with  the  Ahi-Zod^  is  from  80  to  100  jards.^ 

The  last  and  largest  of  the  Mesopotamia^  affluents  is  the  Kurcrn^ 
which  is  formed  of  two  considerable  streams,  the  Dizfod  river  and 
the  A'uniii  proper,  or  river  of  Shusier,  The  Dufid  branch  rises 
fntfii  two  Boarees,  nearlj  a  degree  apart,  in  lat.  83^  50'.  These 
-tresMODs  ran  respectively  south-east  and  south-west,  a  distance  of 
lr«>  miles,  to  their  point  of  junction  near  Bahrein^  whence  their 
united  waters  flow  south  in  a  tortuous  course,  which  crosses  and 
the  line  of  the  49th  degree  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the  fort 


n-f 


*  «f   I>i>  in  lat.  32^  25'.     From  this  point  the  river  bends  westward, 

i«iMi  passing  Dhful^  approaches  to  within  7  or  6  miles  of  the  Kerkhah 

Mi  the  immediate  vicinitj  of  Stu  (Susa),  thence  returning  eastward, 

.-kx^ci  almost  touching  the  49th  degree  once  more,  where  it  meets  the 

^  atc*ra  of  the  river  of  Shtuter  at  Bandi  Kir.^    The  Shuster  branch 

r.'^ea  in  the  Zarduh  Kuh  mountains,  in  lat.  32^,  long.  51%  almost 

r>|»*>«ite  to  the   river  of   Isfahan.'     From  its  source  it  is  a  large 

•**rvmm.     Its  general  direction  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of  west, 

A  rill  thia  course  it  pursues  through  the  mountains,  receiving  tribn- 

t.ir'tfs  of  importance  from  both  sides,  till,  near  Akhiliy  it  emerges 

f  p  (m  the  outermost  of  the  Zag^s  ranges  and  flows  S. W.  bj  S.  to 

Shu<vter,  where  it  is  artificially  divided  into   two  channels,  which 

p.o.M  east  and  west  of  the  town,  reuniting  below  Bandi  Kir,  after 

:^  c-  western  branch   has   received  the  waters  of   the  Dizful  river. 

Th«*  Kuran  below  this  point  is  said  to  be  *'a  noble  river,  exc4*ed\ng  in 

'.r-  the  Tigris  or  Euphrates.*'^     It  is  navigable  for  steamers,*  and 

f  Mr^uen  a  very  winding  course  across  the  plain  for  above  150  miles, 

•n  a  ir«neral  direction  of   S.S.W.,  to   the   Shat-el-Arab,  which   it 

i>*it4*r«  near  Mohamrah  by  an  artificial  cut,  thrown  off  at  Sablah^  and 

T    w  forming  the  main  channel  of  the  river.*     The  river  formerly 

nn  direct  from  Sablah  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  its  ancient  channel 


*  Tb«i  cnvrve  of  the  Kerkhah 
r-vrr-fulljp  exp)ufT<i  by  Sir  H.  Rawlin. 
M  r-  m  the  jw  1H36.  See  the  Joamal 
ri  t»<»  G«H>frimphtcal  Society  (vol.  ix. 
I*rt  1.  arU  2).  Col.  Choiiney  (Eaph. 
}  j\t  rt»\   i.  pp.  I93-&)  adds  uothinK  to 

*  <'ii«Hin«<T,  vol.  i.  p.  195. 

I  (f<Mifr.  JottrD,  rv\.  iz.  part  i.  p.  62. 

*  ts.«  the  map  attached  to  Sir  H. 


Rawlinson'ii  jonmey,  and  comparo  Col. 
ChoHnoy'fl  summary  (Eophrat^  Ezped. 
pp.  196-7). 

'  Ctpofn^ph.  Jonrn.  rol.  rri.  p.  50. 

*  Ibid.  p.  52.  Compara  Kinneir't 
PerHinn  Empire,  p.  293. 

*  Tapt.  Sflby  a^oni1<Kl  it  to  8hiuter. 
(So4«  hi 4  ac(M>unt  of  the  aiiooQt  in  tha 
Gt*«>frraph.  Joiirn.  vol.  xlr.  art.  12.) 

*  Cheaney,  ri'l.  i.  p.  200. 
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still  exists,  and  is  filled  at  high- water.  It  is  200  j&rds  broftd/ 
mns  sonth-east,  parallel  to  the  two  channels  of  the  Shat-eLAroh 
the  BahrO-Mishlr.  The  conrse  of  the  Karan,  measuring  bj  tiae  IV.:- 
fal  branch,  is,  from  its  source  in  the  Bakhtiyari  monntaiiis  to  r^ 
junction  with  the  Shat-el-Arab,  about  430  miles.*  Its  (xmzw;  war 
sured  bj  the  Shuster  river,  would  fall  short  of  this  hy  whoot  !*• 
mDe& 

By  far  the  greatest  of  all  the  rivers  of  Western  Asia  is  tiie  Jaiz* 
Its  remotest  sources  are  still  insufficiently  explored,  but  t2icj  «^ 
probably  be  found  to  lie  between  the  82nd  and  83rd  degrees  •' 
longitude,  and  nearly  in  latitude  31^.^  The  stream  may  be  regxrdti 
as  formed  by  three  separate  rivers,  the  Shayok  or  northern  Indas. 
which  rises  near  the  pass  of  Kara^korum,  in  lat.  35°  20^,  long.  7S\ 
the  Senge  Khahap  or  middle  Indus,  which  rises  in  Seng  Toi  wrdua 
the  space  above  indicated,  and  the  Tsarap  or  southern  Indus,  whir^ 
rises  in  lat.  82°  30',  long.  77°  55',  on  the  northern  slope  of  tbe  P«« 
lasa,  and  is  the  stream  of  greatest  volume.  The  general  direcbir 
of  the  river  in  its  earlier  course  is  north-west,  parallel  to  ts? 
Himalaya  range,  and  in  this  line  the  main  stream  flows  along  t^ 
great  elevated  vallej  of  Western  Thibet  for  above  700  milei 
receiving  on  its  way  first  the  so  a  them  and  then  the  northen 
branch,  and  never  swerving  until  it  reaches  the  75th  d^ree  (^f 
longitude,  up  to  which  point  it  appears  as  if  it  would  force  its  wst 
into  the  Oxus  (Jyhun)  valley.  Met,  however,  at  this  point  by  thf 
great  longitudinal  ridge  of  the  Pamir,^  it  turns  suddenly  to  thf 
south-west,  and  enters  a  transverse  valley,  by  which  it  cuts  throng 
the  entire  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  and  issues  from  the  monnU:ni 
upon  the  plain  country  of  the  Punjab.  Its  course  from  Acho^  vbrn 
it  leaves  Western  Thibet,  to  Attocky  where  it  receives  the  river  vi 
Elabul,  is  very  imperfectly  known ; '  but  it  is  believed  to  pwoc 


"  Chesnej,  vol.  i.  p.  199. 

8  Ibid.  pp.  197-200. 

*  For  the  beet  acoonnt  of  the  Thi- 
betian  Indns,  see  Capt.  Strachey's 
paper  in  the  23rd  Tolame  of  the  Geo. 
graphical  Journal  (art.  1,  pp.  1.69). 
Major  Conningbam,  in  his  work  on 
Ladak  (p.  86),  places  the  "tme 
sonrce "  of  the  Indus  in  Ut.  3V  20', 
long.  80P  30'. 

^  Hnmboldt  divides  the  great  monn- 
tain  chains  of  Central  Asia  into  those 
"coinciding  with  parallels  of    lati- 


tude "  (the  Altai,  the  Thiaii.8l»B,  tbr 
Kaenlon,  and  the  HimalaTa),  4al 
those  **  coinciding  nearly  with  mt-r 
dians"  (the  Ghants,  the  SiileimAC 
chain,  the  Paralasa,  the  I^unir,  aal 
the  Ural).  See  his  Aspects  of  Katorv 
(vol.  i.  p.  94,  K.  T.). 

*  See  Capt.  H.  Stxacbej't  nap  u 
the  2drd  toL  of  the  G«ogTmph.rk. 
Journal,  and  compare  Lieut.  W^'^ii's 
memoir  on  the  Indus  in  the  t:  ri 
volume  of  Bnmes*a  Caboo),  pp^.  X«^. 
et  seqq. 
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witH    only  tmall  windings,  a  uniform  direction  of  sontb-weet  for 
two    or  350  miles,  first  throngh  the  high  mountains,  and  then 
t  bron^  lower  ranges  of  hills.     From  Attock  its  direction  becomes 
S  S.'W.  to  Kola  Baghj*  where  it  bursts  through  the  last  hills — ^those 
of  lli«  Jangher  range — and  this  course  it  keeps  till  Dera  Ismael  Khan 
•  in  ImJt,  81^  50'),  when  for  two  degrees  it  runs  due  south  along  the 
line  of  the  71st  meridian,  after  which  it  resumes  its  former  bearings, 
•Ad  runs  S.S.W.  to  its  janction  with  the  Chenab^  and  then  S.W.  to 
iMsuioMnK     From  Dadarah  (in  lat.  27^,  long.  68°)  the  course  is  once 
south  to  bejond  Sehwan^  between  which  place  and  TaUa — 
the  delta  begins — ^the  stream  bends  two-fifths  of  a  degree  to 
the  eAst,  passing  bj  Hyderabad,  and  then  returning  westward,  till 
at    7U/a  it  once  more  reaches  the  6dth  degpree  of  longitude.     Five 
luiles  below  Tatia^  and  60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  riyer  divides  into  two 
mcmt  arms,  which  are  known  as  the  Buggaur  and  the  ScUa  branches. 
Theee  again  subdivide ;  and  the  water  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  a 
n amber  of  shallow  channels.     At  the  time  of  the  inundation,  two 
oiber  arms  east  of  the  ScUa  branch,  one   of   which  is  thrown  off 
above  Hyderabad,  serve  to  convey  the  superfluous  waters  to  the 
sea  through  the  Sir  and  Koree  mouths :  but  for  nine  months  of  the 
▼ear  the  Indus  flows  in  one  stream  to  Tatta.^     The  entire  course  of 
this  grsat  river  has  been  estimated  at  I960  miles ; '  but  this  is  prob- 
ably leas  than  the  real  length,  which  may  be  regarded  as  exceeding 
:^  N  N)  miles.     The  width  of  the  stream  vanes  greatly.     At  Tatta  it 
if*  only  700  yards  across,  bat  at  Hyderabad  it  is  830,  while  between 
N«  kwan  and  Bukker  (lat.  27^  40')  it  approaches  to  three-quarters  of 
a  mile,  and  between  Bukker  and  Mittun  Kote  it  considerably  exceeds 
a  niile.*    Further  north,  especially  between  Dera  Qhazee  Khan  and 
K<Ua  BagK  it  seems  to  be  even  broader.^     Its  depth  below  Mittun 
Kote  is  never  less  than  15  feet.*    Along  its  whole  coarse  from  Kala 


*  Doriair  this  part  of  its  coone  the  >  that  tho  Kortt  month  was  at  ods  time 


Indoe  rana  in  a  contracted  bed  bo< 
iwrea  moaatainn,  and  is  nothinip  bnt  a 
M-tias  of  rapids  ((f(w>fn«ph.  Jotim.  ▼o). 
s   p  ft32:  Wood's  Memoir,  p.  307). 


the  main  channel  of  the  rirer. 

■  By  Mr.  Koith  Johmton  (Physical 
AiUui,  *  Hydrolojfy,*  No.  6,  p.  14). 
Major  Conninghani's  estimate  is  1977 


^  Gftofrraph.  Jonrn.  rol.  iii.  p.  128.    I   miles  (Ladak,  p.  9(>). 
It   must   not   bo   foryi^tten   that   the    ,       *  Geog.  Jonm.  toI.  iii.  pp.  126.135. 
rv^Ciwphy  of  the  Indus  Delta  is  con>  '  I  have  not  found  this  ittatc<l,  but 

t  nnally  ehaaffinfr*      In   1H37,  Lieut,    i  in  tho   bent  maps  the  rivrr  is  made 

broador  a  little  IhOow  Knla-Bai^h,  and 
for  a  dcfTTPe  above  /Vra  Ohattf  A'Aian, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  its  course. 
*  Oeograph. Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  113. 


Carlras  found  the  Buggaur  branch 
cc4npl«t4»iy  sanded  up,  and  all  the 
water  patini^  by  tho  ^oia  (Geogr. 
Jvorv.  v<»l.  Ttii  p.  828).     It  is  clear 
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Bagh  to  BuJcJcer  the  Indasconiiniiallj  thiowBont  aide 
after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  space  rejoin  the  main  channeL  ABHk 
helow  Bukker  it  sends  ont  the  last  of  these  on  its  right  bask; 
stream  continues  separate  for  a  degree  and  a  half,  and  retem 
the  Indos  (after  flowing  through  lake  Manchur)  near  SeAwm. 
river  also  sends  off  on  its  left  hank  several  important 
which  ran  towards  the  sea.  Of  these  the  principal  are  the  St 
which  is  parted  from  the  main  stream  a  little  ahove  Bukker  (ia 
28°),  and  is  lost  in  the  great  sandy  desert  east  of  Hyderabad ; 
Ooomee,  which  leaves  the  Indus  at  Muttaree^  and  flowing  hj  Hrdc- 
abad  to  the  south-east^  is  consumed  in  irrigation ;  and  the  Fta^rM. 
which  branching  off  15  or  20  miles  above  Tatta,  proceeds 
south,  and  (like  the  Goomee)  disappears  among  gardens  and 
grounds.  During  the  inundation  water  flows  down  the  old  chaaoelJL 
which  in  every  case  may  be  traced  to  the  sea ;  but  except  at  tkai 
time  the  beds  are  dry  for  50  or  100  miles  of  their  lower  oouzae,  and 
the  streams  in  question  cannot  therefore  be  considerad  a 
mauent  rivers.'  The  discharge  of  the  Indus  during  the  wet 
reaches  to  the  enormous  amount  of  446,000  cubic  feet  per 
in  the  dry  season,  however,  it  falls  as  low  as  40,860  feet.> 

The  four  rivers  which,  together  with  the  Indus,  have  givA  the 
name  of  Punjab  to  the  tract  between  the  great  sandy  desert  and 
the  mountains  of  Affghanistan,  are  the  Jelum  or  Hydaspea,  iIk 
Chenah  or  Acesines,  the  Bavee  or  Hydraotes  (Iravata),  and  the  SmH^y 
or  Hyphasis.  Of  these  the  SuUej  is  the  principal.  It  rises  from 
the  sacred  lakes  of  Manasa  and  Bavanahrada  or  l^iran  Bhudy^  at  w> 
great  distance  from  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  and  runs  at  first 
through  a  remarkable  plain,  120  miles  long,  and  in  places  60  bioad* 
which  is  elevated  more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  mem.* 
Through  this  plain  it  pursues  a  north-west  direction  aa  fiar  as  Ion?. 
78°  40',  where  it  receives  an  important  branch  from  the  north,  and 
taming  to  the  south  of  west  finds  its  way  through  the  Himalaya 

'  For  this  whole  account  see  ospe. 
ciallj  BiimeB*B  Memoir  on  the  Indas  in 
the  third  volame  of  the  Geographical 
Journal,  and  Wood's  Memoir  in 
Barnes's  Cabool,  pp.  303,  et  seqq. 

*  Wood's  Memoir,  p.  306. 

'  Called  now  more  commonlj  the 
Qharra  (Chesney,  vol.  i.  p.  370). 

'  The  afQuence  from  these  lakes  is 
said  not  to  be  permanent  (Geograph. 
Jonm.  vol.  zziii.  p.  39).    If  on  this 


aoooont  we  refuse  to  ooncider 
the  true  source  of  the  rirer,  oar 
choice  will  lie  between  the  Ckx 
(White  River),  which  dcsceadi 
the  mountains  on  the  south,  and 
Ser-Chu  (Oold  Rirer) ,  whteh  flows 
from  the  ridge  separakinsr  betwsaa 
the  Upper  SuUoj  and  the  Upper  lad^ 
(ibid.). 
*  Googn4>h.  Joom.  toI.  txL  pp. 
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ge  'between  the  82nd  and  Slat  parallels,  and  debonches  npon  the 
^  XL  (after  passing  Simla)  abont  half-way  between  that  place  and 
>diAiia.  It  is  a  stream  of  large  Yolnme  even  in  its  upper  course,^ 
L  iivliere  it  falls  into  the  Ghenah  is  500  yards  in  width.^  It  is 
*«  as  large  as  the  stream  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  JeVwm^ 
&Tvctb^  and  Rcwee,  bnt  being  less  swift  than  that  stream  is  regarded 
sk  tribntary,  and  merges  its  name  in  the  appellation  of  Ghenah, 
iieb  is  borne  by  the  united  waters  till  they  join  the  IndusJ  Of 
&  otber  streams  the  Ghenah  is  the  largest.  It  rises  on  the  southern 
rxik  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  32^45',  long.  7*P  25',  and  has  a  course 
fsiirly  S.S.E.  to  its  junction  with  the  Sutlej :  it  receives  the  Jelum 
lat.  31°  10',«  and  the  Bavee  in  lat.  30°  40',»  and  is  then  500  yards 
ide  and  12  feet  deep.  After  its  junction  with  the  Sutlej,  the 
i^spoiented  stream  maintains  at  first  pretty  nearly  the  same  width, 
at  is  deeper,  varying  from  15  to  20  feet.^  Afterwards  it  widens, 
nd.  "where  the  junction  with  the  Indus  takes  place  the  Chenab  is 
cie  broader,  tiiough  the  Indus  is  the  stream  of  greater  volume.^ 

With  the  three  magnificent  oceanic  rivers  now  described — the 
Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus — there  are  no  others  in  this 
tart  of  Asia  that  will  at  all  bear  comparison.  They  stand  sepa- 
*ate  and  apart,  the  great  drains  of  the  elevated  region  which  ex- 
vends  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  northern  India.  A  few,  however, 
i^mong  the  smaller  streams,  which  have  a  marked  geographic  cha- 
racter or  a  special  political  importance,  seem  to  require  description 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  branch  of  our  subject. 

The  Bixm  or  ancient  Phasis  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus,^ and  was  in  ancient  times  a  river  to  which  peculiar  interest 
attached  from  the  place  which  it  occupied  in  the  commercial  system 
of  those  days.  It  appears  to  be  certain  that  Alexander  found  a 
regular  line  of  traffic  between  India  and  Earope  to  pass  from 
Bactra  (Balkh)  down  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and  thence  ap  the 
Kur  and  across  a  small  neck  of  land  to  the  Phasis,  which  it  followed 
to  the  Euxine.^    It  may  be  conjectured  from  the  position  occupied 


'  Geograph.  Jonm.  vol.  zxili.  p.  ^. 

•  Ibid.  voL  iii.  p.  141. 

7  The  Dame  Punjab^  which  is  given 
in  our  maps,  is  unknown  in  the  countrj 
(ibid.  pp.  141,  142,  and  compare 
Wood's  Memoir  in  Barnes's  Cabool). 

*  (}eograph.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  145. 
» Ibid.  p.  148. 

1  Ibid.  p.  141. 


'  Wood's  Memoir,  p.  854. 

>  See  i.  2,  and  104;  ii  103;  ir.  87, 
45,  86;  Ac.  Herodotns  made  the 
Phasis  the  boundary  between  Europe 
and  Asia  (ir.  45). 

*  This  interesting  fact  rests  on  very 
unexceptionable  evidence.  Three  wit- 
nesses  who  visited  three  different 
parts  of  the  route  between  the  time 
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by  Colcliis  in  GFecian  mjtliic  liistoiy,  that  this  route  had  Iwen 
pursued  by  the  merchants  from  a  verj  remote  era.  It  oontmued 
to  be  followed  at  least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Pompey/  The  Bion, 
which  thus  served  in  these  times  as  one  of  the  main  arteries  of 
commerce,  rises  from  the  southern  flanks  of  ihe  Caucasus,  flowing 
from  several  head  springs,  which  have  not  been  sufiKciently  ex- 
plored, in  the  country  of  the  Ossetes.  Its  general  direction  is  at 
fitst  a  very  little  south  of  west,  but  from  about  KuUm  it  flows  neariy 
due  south  until  it  receives  an  important  tributary,  the  Ziroyl<^  from 
the  east,  when  it  takes  the  direction  of  its  affluent,  and  flows  east 
in  a  very  tortuous  course,*  keeping  generaUy  a  little  above  the  line 
of  the  42nd  parallel,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Black  Sea  at  Poti, 
in  lat.  41^32',  long.  42^-6'.  Its  course,  exclusive  of  meazidera, 
appears  to  be  about  170  miles. 

The  Orontes,  or  Nahr-d-Asi  (the  "Rebel"  stream),  and  the  Liiamf^ 
or  river  of  Tyre,  although  unmentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  is  very 
ill  acquainted  with  Syria,  are  features  of  too  much  importance  in 
the  geography  of  that  country — ^the  thoroughfare  between  Bgjpt 
and  the  East — to  be  omitted  from  the  present  review.  The  long 
valley  intervening  between  the  two  mountain-chsina  which  g^ird 
the  Syrian  desert  on  the  west,  rises  gradually  and  gently  to  a  ridge, 
or  col^  nearly  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,^  upon  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  Baalbek,  the  city  of  Baal  or  the  Sun,  the  Greek  Hdio- 
polis.  North  and  south  of  this  city,  on  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
col,  rise  the  two  great  streams  of  Syria.  The  Litany  springs  from 
a  small  lake  about  six  miles  south-west  of  the  ruins,  and  flows 
southwards,  or  a  little  west  of  south,  along  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Bika  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon,  giving  out  on  each  side 
canals  for  irrigation,  while  it  receives  a  number  of  streamlets  and 


of  Alexander  and  the  close  of  the 
Hithridatic  war,  gave  Bnbstantiall^ 
the  same  account ,  namely,  Ariatobu- 
Ins,  the  companion  of  Alexander  (ap. 
Strab.  xi.  p.  742),  Patrocles,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  Caspian  provinces  under 
Selencns  Nicator  (Fr.  7),  and  Pompey 
the  Gi*eat.  (See  the  passage  which 
Pliny  quotes  from  Varro,  H.  N.  vi. 
17).  Aristfibulns  was  acquainted  with 
Bactn'a,  Patrocles  with  Hyrcania  and 
the  Caspian,  Pompey  with  the 
countries  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  Enzine.    The  positive  mention  of 


the  Phasis  first  occurs  in  the  aoooont 
given  of  Pompey's  invert igation. 
'  Varro,  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  loc.  cit, 
*  See  Strab.  xi.  p.    790.      4 

ytp6fttvos    8iA    r^w  trmoKiir^rm, 

7  The  site  of  Baalbek  hat  been  baro- 
metrically estimated  at  8810,  and 
again  at  8729,  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  These  observations  give  a 
medium  result  of  3769*5  feet.  (See 
the  Geogr.  Joom.  vol.  xviii.  p.  87.) 
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(,  and.  puTBTiing  witb  few  meanders  a  course  soatli-west  hj  sonth 
blie  xiarrow  gorge  in  which  the  vallej  of  EUBika  (Coele-Sjiia) 
Is,  in  about  33°  27'  north  latitude.     Here  the  Litany  turns  snd- 
ily  to  tbe  west^  and  forces  its  way  through  Lebanon  bj  a  narrow 
3.    precipitons  ravine  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch;    after 
iicli  it  resumes  its  former  direction,  flowing  S.S.W.  for  12  or  13 
les  before  it  again  bends  westward,  and  passes  with  many  wind- 
^   tbrougb  the  low  coast  tract,  falling  into  the  sea  about  five 
lies  nortb  of  Tyre.^     The  Orontes  has  its  rise  on  the  northern 
le  of  the  slope.     Its  most  remote  source  is  at  the  foot  of  Anti- 
ebauon,  distant  about  10  miles  from  Baalbek  in  a  north-easterly 
Irection.     This  stream,  called  the  river  of  Lehtoehj  from  a  village 
a  its  banks,  runs  for  about  15  miles  towards  the  north,  when  it 
leets  the  second  and  main  source  of  the  Orontes,  which  bursts  out 
rom  the  foot  of  Lebanon,*  nearly  in  lat.  34°  22'.     The   united 
tream  then  flows  to  the  north-east,  and  passing  through  the  JBaAr- 
l-Kadeg — a  lake  about  six  miles  long  and  two  broad — approaches 
H^emSj  which  it  leaves  upon  its  right  bank.     From  this  point  the 
course  of  the  river  is  northerly  to  near  Hamah,  where,  in  forcing 
its  way  through  a  mountain-barrier  thrown  across  the  valley,  it 
makes  a  great  bend  to  the  east,  and  then  enters  the  rich  pasture 
country  of  EUOhah^  along  which  it  flows  north-westward  as  far  as 
lat.  35°  30',  when  the  northern  direction  is  resumed  and  continued 
nearly  to  Jisr-Hadid,  in  lat.  36°  14'.     The  Orontes,  then,  prevented 
from  continuing  its  northern  course  by  the  great  range  of  Amanus, 
suddenly  sweeps  round  to  the  west  through  the  plain  of  Umk,  and 
after  receiving  from  the  north  a  large  tributary  called  the  Kara-8u^ 
the  volume  of  whose  water  exceeds  its  own,  enters  the  broad  valley 
of  Antioch,  doubling  back  here  upon  itself  and  flowing  to  the  south- 
west.   After  passing  Antioch  the  river  pursues  a  tortuous  course, 
first  between  steep  and  wooded  hills,  and  then  across  the  maritime 


'  For  fnrtber  particnlanii  see  Ches. 

ney^B  Enphrst.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  898 ; 

Stanle/B  Sinai    and    PalestinOi    pp. 

398-9 ;  and  Col.  Wildenbrach's  article 

in  the  Geographical  Jonmal,  toI.  zx. 

art.  15,  p.  281. 

*  Col.  Oheeney  says  "  Anti-Lebanon" 
(Eaphrat.  Exped.  toI.  i.  p.  394) ;  bat 
I  gather  from  the  paper  of  hiB 
anthority,  Mr.  Burckhardt  Barker 
(Geograph.  JonrxL  vol.  vii.  part.  i.  pp. 


99-100),  that  the  triangnlar  basin  of 
which .  he  speaks  as  the  principal 
sonroe  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
yallej.  So  Mr.  Porter  speaks  of 
*'  crossing  the  plain  "  from  the  foot  of 
Anti-Lebanon  to  the  "great  sonrce" 
of  the  Orontes.  (Geograph.  Jonm. 
▼ol.  xxri.  p.  63.)  See  the  maps  of 
Syria  in  the  Library  Atlas  of  the 
Usefnl  Knowledge  Society  (maps  84 
and  85),  where  this  is  the  tiew  taken. 
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pl&in  with  a  Ml  of  14'3  feet  per  mile,  and  with  »  btrge  toIobm  of 
water,  nntil  it  finally  folia  into  the  h^j  of  Antioch  in  lat.  Sff'  3'.' 
In  this  part  of  ita  oonne  the  Orontea  has  been  compared  to  the 
Wje.'  Its  length  from  the  Bonrce  of  the  river  of  Lebwdi,  ezdnmc 
of  tiie  lesser  meanders,  is  above  200  mileo. 

8.  Before  dismissing  the  snbject  of  the  phjsic^  geograpfaj  of 
theee  regions,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  brieflj  the  qneetaoa  of 
what  clunges  they  may  hare  nndn^ne  daring  the  biatoiical 
period,  or  at  any  rate  between  the  present  time  and  the  age  of 
Herodotas.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  more  elevated 
districts  have  experienced  any  alterations  of  moment;  bat  h  U 
certain  that  in  some  of  the  lower  conntries  changes,  throwing  great 
diEGcalties  in  the  way  of  the  comparative  geogiapher,  have  occnired. 
and  considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  natore  and 
extent  of  them.  The  scenes  of  important  physical  variation  sn 
three  chiefly,  vie,  the  valley  of  the  Indns,  the  lower  or  allorial 
portion  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  and  the  desert  oon&try  east  of 
the  Caspian. 

(i.)  It  is  with  regard  to  this  last-mentioned  district  tiiat  the  most 
opposite  views  prevail  among  scientific  geographeis.  A  long 
seriee  of  writers,'  ending  with  the  illastrioos  Baron  Homboldt,' 
have  maintained  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotas,  and  for  sevenl 
ages  afterwards,  the  Caspian  Sea  extended  itself  veiy  mad)  fnrtber 
towards  the  east  than  at  present,  so  as  to  form  one  body  of  wattf 
wiUi  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and  to  cover  great  portions  of  the  modem 
deserts  of  Ehiva  and  Sudl-Koam.  Hamboldt  believes  that  at  some 
period  sabseqaent  to  the  Macedonian  oonqoeate,  either  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  ev^raratdon  over  influx,  or  by  dilavial  deposita,  or 
possibly  by  igaeons  convnlsions,  the  two  seas  were  Bepai«t«d,  the 
tract  of  land  which  now  intervenes  between  them  soath  of  the 
plateaa  of  Utt-Urt  being  left  dry,  or  thrown  ap,  and  the  commani- 
cation  between  the  waters  ceasing.  Sabseqaent  desiccation  a 
Bnpposed  to  have  still  farther  contracted  the  area  of  both  teas, 
especially  of  the  Caspian,  which  has  thereby  sank  100  feet  balov 

■  Bee  Cfaesoey,  toL  L  pp.  895-7.  Bradow   (G«ogr^ilu»  et  TJiw^tofm 

"•■     '       p.  400.  H«rodot.  8pee,  p.  xxrjU.) ;  and  D^ 

a  (VoTagM  tUHdionaoz,  roth  (quoted  by  Homboldt,  An*  Cm- 

,  Franoh  Tr.) ;  De  l^mklle  tnle,  vol.  iL  pp.  B60-S&&). 

PhT^qno     do    Ik    Her  *  8«e  his  A«i«  OoMnle,  vol.  iL  M- 

r))  i  Eephalidea  (Da  Hii-  tOO,  S97. 

Maii^  pp.  158,  et  Mqq.)i 
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level    of  the  Aral,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  still  sinking. 

indication  of  the  intermediate  state  of  things,  when  the  sepa- 
Lon  of  the  seas  had  taken  place,  but  a  portion  of  the  channel 
icli  had.  connected  them  was  still  left,  in  the  shape  of  a  deep  gnlf 
ining*  into  the  land  eastward  from  the  Caspian  between  the  39th 
1  43rd  parallels,  is  thonght  to  be  found  both  in  the  Simu 
ythictts  of  Mela,^  and  also  in  the  accounts  of  travellers  in  the  16th 
atury.^     But  the  best  geologists  are  opposed  to  this  theory,  which 

certainlj-  devoid  of  any  sufficient  historic  basisJ  Murchison, 
bile  he  grants  the  fact  of  an  original  connection  not  only  between 
te  Caspian  and  the  Aral,  but  also  between  those  inland  waters 
id  the  existing  Sea  of  Azof  and  Euxine,  regards  the  geological 
benomena  as  indicating  a  different  order  of  events  from  that 
Qggcsted  by  Humboldt,  and  assigns  the  whole  series  of  changes 
y  which  the  existing  geography  was  produced  to  a  period  anterior 
o  the  creation  of  man.^  According  to  him  there  was  once  a 
hallow  mediterranean  sea  of  brackish  water,  separated  entirely 
rom  the  existing  Mediterranean,  and  extending  from  the  foot  of 
/he  hills  which  branch  from  the  Pamir  upon  the  east  to  the  Euro- 
pean shores  of  the  Black  Sea  upon  the  west.     From  the  bed  of  this 


»  De  Sit.  Orb.  iii.  6. 
*  See  Humboldt,  Aaie  Centrale,  toI. 
ii.  p.  274. 

7  It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers 

appear  generally  ignorant  of  the  tepa* 

rate  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral,  and 

make  the  Jaxartes  {8yhwn)  fall  into 

the  Caspian,  no  less  than  the  Ozns 

{Jyhun),     (See  Eratoeth.  ap.  Strab. 

xi.  p.  789 ;  Strab.  zi.  p.  743 ;   Arrian. 

Exp.  AJez.  iii.  30 ;  Pom.  Mel.  iii.  6 ; 

Ptolem.  yi.  14.)     Ptolemy  also  seems 

certainly  to  have  regarded  the  length 

of  the  Caspian  as  from  east  to  weBt, 

which  it  would  be  if  it  inoladed  the 

Aral.      (See     Eostath.    ad    Dionys. 

Perieg.718.)  But  these  testimonies  are 

of  no  great  weight,  since  they  do  not 

proceed  from  actual  obeeryation,  but 

from  the  reports  of  ignorant  natiyes, 

abrays  a  most    insecure    basis    for 

geography.    They  may  all  be  traced 

to  incorrect  information  obtained  at 

the  time  of   Alexander's   conquests, 

during  the    hurried     marches     and 

ooontermarohes  which  he  made  in  the 


Transoxianian  provinces.  It  was  then, 
apparently,  that  the  idea  arose  of  the 
Caspian  communicating  by  a  long 
strait  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  an- 
other proof  of  how  little  the  Greeks 
really  knew  of  the  country.  Against 
the  CTidence  of  the  Alexandrine  writers 
may  be  set,  (1)  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus as  to  the  proportionate  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Caspian  (1.  203, 
and  see  note  '  ad  loc.),  which  coiTe- 
sponds  with  its  present  shape ;  (2)  his 
mention  of  the  swamps  into  which  the 
Massagetic  Araxes  fell  by  seyeral 
months  (i  202),  which  seems  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Aral  (cf.  Humboldt's  Asie 
Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  269) ;  and  (3)  the 
notice  in  Ptolemy  of  a  PckUa  Oiiana 
(Xifuni  *a{iaiH|.  Qeograph.  vi.  12), 
represented  as  formed  by  a  tributary 
stream,  but  which  from  its  name 
should  indicate  a  lake  into  vfhich  the 
Oxuafell. 

'  See  the   QeograpK  Journal,   Tol. 
xir.  pp.  lxxiii.-iy. 
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sea  was  first  thrown  np  towards  the  out  m  tract  of  land  in 
the  platean  of  Uet-Urt'  by  which  the  separatum  of  tbo  Aral  wai 
the  GaBpian  was  effected.  SubeeqaentJj,  another  devmtiia  <£ 
Biu^face  took  place  towards  the  west,  the  tract  north  of  the  Canra^i 
being  raised  by  volcanic  agency,  and  the  Caspian  thereby  snjaiitni. 
fram  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  AU  this  wm  done  in  the 
period  which  geologists  call  tertiary — the  latest  of  the  geologicii 
times,  bat  one  long  anterior  to  the  commencement  of  history-  I> 
default  of  any  clear  historical  data  on  which  to  rest  the  late  occvr- 
renoe  of  the  changes,  whereby  the  Caspian  and  Anl  took  tlieir 
present  forms,  it  seems  best  to  defer  to  the  anthorily  of  geolofj, 
and  to  regard  the  separation  as  having  been  effected  in  ante-htston'c 
times.  It  ia  still  a  question,  however,  whether  desiccation  haa  not 
continoed  siibseqnently,  and  indeed  whether  It  is  not  still  {voceed- 
ing.'  Humboldt  has  shown  strong  grounds  for  believing  thai,  w 
late  as  the  16th  centnry,  a  deep  bay  indented  the  eastern  ahoiv  of 
the  Caspian,'  whereof  the  existing  gnlf  of  Kuli  Derya  is  a  11  iiiiiiiii 
and  sees  in  this  bay  the  Simu  Scythieta  of  Mela,  His  view  hat 
appears  to  have  a  historic  foundation,  and  may  therefore  be  ac- 
cepted, thongh  we  disbelieve  the  theory  of  which  in  his  system  it 
forms  a  part.  Bat  if  desiccation  has  taken  place  on  one  side  of  Ute 
Caspian  Sea,  it  must  have  proceeded  equally,  thongh  perh^is  not 
with  such  palpable  efEocts,  in  every  otker  part  We  may  thei^oR 
conclude  that  the  Caspian  is  now  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus ;  that  the  rich  flats  of  Ghilan  and  Uskb- 
dcian,  as  well  as  the  steppes  of  Astrakan,  and  the  deserts  of  Kha- 
rezm  and  Khiva,  have  advanced,  and  that,  in  particular,  on  ihe 
east  coast  a  gulf  has  almost  disappeared  which  in  his  day  occvpied 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Khiva  salt-tract. 

Important  changes  seem  also  to  have  taken  place  on  this  side  of 
the  C^ptan  in  the  courses  of  the  principal  rivers.  The  /yAwa  or 
OxuB,  which  at  the  present  time  ponrs  the  whole  of  its  waters  into 
the  Sea  of  Aral,  may  probably,  when  Herodotus  wrote,  have  flowed 
entirely  into  the  Caspian.     Not  only  is  this  the  nnauimons  dedan- 


of  Aral,  it  iniiBt  be 
ia  marl;  on  a  level  with 
tiile  the  Cupiaiiia  abore 

it.    Ibis  oertainlj  looks 


tike  de«iooBtion. 
Bell  believed  that  the  praowi  mi 
KoinK  on  npidlj-.  (Se«  kbe  addrai 
of  EUr  B.  MnrcfaiHn  in  the  JoarMl 
of  the  Geognpbioal  Boo>et7.  *oL  xir. 

■  Asie  Centiale,  vol  ii.  p.  S7t> 
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tion  of  aaoieiit  writen,*  bnt  tbey  add  a  corroborative  circnmBtance 
«"*£  g^rest  weif^ht,  which  at  least  proves  that  the  Ozus  commnnicated 
^■-itlx  tliat  lea ;  namelj,  that  the  regular  course  of  the  trade  between 
I  ndua  and  Europe  was  throogh  Bactra  (Bcdkh),  down  the  Oxtu  into 
T  Ke    C4Mtp%ati^  and  thence  by  the  Kur  (Gjros)  and  Bion  (Phasis)  to 
t  he  Eozine.^    The  early  Arabian  geographers,  however,  who  were 
nmti'res  of  this  region,  speak  of  the  Oxns  as  in  their  day  falling  into 
the   Sea  of  Aral;  and  this  coarse  it  appears  to  have  followed  till 
abou^  the  middle  of  the  15th  oentory,  when  the  Aral  channel  was 
fhoked  up,  and  the  stream  once  more  flowed  into  the  Caspian.     An 
Ar»faaAn  author,  writing  at  Herat  a.d.  1488,  observes — **  It  is  re- 
corded in  all  the  ancient  books,  that  from  that  point  (the  frontiers 
( -f  Kbaresm)  the  river  Jyhun  flows  on  and  disembogues  into  the  Sea 
«>f    Kharesm  (the  Aral  lake) ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  passage 
into  the  sea  has  been  choked  up,  and  the  river  has  made  for  itself 
%    fresh  channel,  which  conducts  it  into  the  Deria^uKhizr  (the 
C'asptan  Sc«)."^     A  century  later  the  traveller  Jenkinson  found 
the  water  passing  by  the  And  channel.'    It  appears  that  the  Oxus 
had  previously  for  some  considerable  time  bifurcated  near  Khiva, 
and  had  divided  its  waters  between  the  two  seas,  bnt  after  a  while 
the  western  channel  had  dried  up,  and  that  condition  of  the  river 
waa  produced  which  continues  to  the  present  day.^     Traces  of  the 
channel  by  which  water  was  formerly  conveyed  to  the  Caspian  still 
n-main  ;  *  they  show  that  the  general  course  of  the  stream  from  the 
|te>int  where  it  left  the  present  river  was  south-west,  and  that  it 
d  )wed  towards  the  gulf  of  Kuli  Derya.      The  Syhun  or  Jazartes 
i«  alao  liable  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  its  course  from  the  point 
where  it  enters  upon  the  plain,  as  is  shown  by  the  many  remains  of 
ancient  river-channels  in  the  desert  of  KizQ^Koum.^   It  can  scarcely, 
bnwerer,  at  any  time  have  reached  the  Caspian,  unless  through  the 
Oxns,  into  which  it  may  perhaps  have  once  sent  a  branch.     This  is 


*  As  of  Aiisiolmliu,  the.oompamon  :  able  Anbio  MS.  in  the  poMestion  of 

»f  Alemider  (ap.Stnb.  zi.  p.  712),  of  ,   Sir  H.  RAwluuKm. 

Kr»taBtheiM«  (ibid.  p.  739),  of  Stnbo  *  See  JenkinMon't  TrarcU,  quoted  by 

I  IimL  p.  743).  of  Plinjr  (H.  N.  ri.  17).  Hamboldt  in  his  Axie  Centimle  (toI.  ii. 


\A  AiTiAB  (Ezped.  Alex.  ili.  29),  of 

I>M«x«»«  IVriegetee  (I-  7-^)*  o'  ^ela 
(lV8ii.  Orb.  iii.  5),  and  of  Ptolemy 
^tkof^ph.  Ti.  14). 

« Compere  Strmb.  xi.  p.  742  with 
PliB.  H.  N.  Ti.  17 ;  and  eee  above,  note  ^ 
pNrti79. 

*  Thie  paHMe  is  taken  from  a  tsIq. 


pp.  228,  229). 
'  Alio  Centrale,  rol.  ii.  pp.  296,  297. 

*  See  Mcjondorfs  Vojage  k  Bok. 
hara,  pp.  239.41  ;  and  compare  Yam- 
benr'a  TraTele  in  Central  Asia,  pp. 
106  and  116. 

*  Meycndorf,  pp.  61.G4,  Ac. 
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possibly  the  origin  of  tbat  confusion  between  the  two 
which  is  observable  in  Herodotns.^ 

(ii.)  The  valley  of  the  Indns  and  its  afflnents  is  liable  to 
petoal  change  from  the  vast  diluvial  deposits  which  the 
streams  bring  down,  whereby  the  level  of  the  plain  is  being 
tinnally  varied,  and  the  rivers  are  thrown  into  fresh 
These  changes  are  most  frequent  and  most  striking  in  the  two 
of  the  valley,  the  Punjab  and  the  delta  or  district  of  Hyderabad 
In  the  Punjab  the  channels  of  the  five  great  streams  ezperienee 
perpetual  smaU  alterations,  which  in  a  long  term  of  years  would 
remodel  all  the  features  of  the  country;'  while  occasionally  it 
would  seem  that  great  changes  have  suddenly  occnrred,  rxvers 
having  deserted  altogether  their  former  beds,  and  taken  entirelT 
new  directions.  This  is  most  remarkably  the  case  with  the  Beeas,  a 
tributary  of  the  Sutlej,  whose  ancient  channel  may  be  traced  from 
the  vicinity  of  Hurrekee  to  a  point  a  few  miles  above  its  jnnctioa 
with  the  Chenab,  running  at  an  average  distance  of  20  or  25  miles 
north  of  the  present  channel  of  the  Sutlej.'  The  Indns  itself  alsix 
in  the  middle  part  of  its  course  (or,  if  not  the  Indus,  then  one  of  its 
main  tributaries),  had  once  a  position  40  or  50  miles  more  to  the 
east  than  at  present^  skirting  what  is  now  the  Qreat  Sandy  Desert^ 
and  terminating  in  the  Bunn  of  Cutch.^  Towards  the  sontli  stiH 
more  violent  and  extensive  changes  seem  to  have  taken  place.  The 
Indus  brings  down  annually  to  the  sea  more  than  10,000,000,OC».' 
cubic  feet  of  mud.^  This  enormous  mass,  which  descends  chiefiy 
in  the  flood-time,  is  precipitated  about  the  mouths  of  the  stream, 
and  tends  to  produce  the  most  extraordinary  changes.  The  apex 
of  the  delta  shifts,  former  principal  channels  are  silted  up,  minor 
channels  become  the  main  ones,  or  entirely  new  channels,  often 
crossing  the  old  courses,  are  formed ;  ships  are  embedded,  villages 
washed  away,  and  all  the  former  features  of  the  country  obliterated.* 
Amid  these  fluctuations  may  be  traced  a  general  tendency  towards 


'  See  note  *  on  Book  i.  ch.  202. 

'  See  GeQgraph.  Jonm.  vol.  x.  p. 
680,  where  it  is  noted  that  Lieut. 
Wood  Moribes  to  this  caaae  the  dis- 
appearanoe  of  the  altan  of  Alexander 
(Arrian.  Exp.  Alex.  y.  29). 

'  Ghesney,  Snph.  Exp.  vol.  ii.  p. 
870. 

^  The  fiamoiu  eity  of  BrahnumahaA, 
where  exoayations  have  been  recently 


made,  is  sitoated  on  the  old  ivnr 
ooorse,  whioh  some  are  now  iooliacd 
to  regard  aa  the  ancient  bed  d  tke 
Sutlej. 

'  See  Geogr.  Joori.  roL  rvL  p.  356 
The  eiaot  estimate  is  1O,6O8,S07,<KV 
oubio  feet. 

*  See  Checney,  toL  iL  pp.  87S»  9T4 . 
and  oompare  Geograph.  Joanalv  yvL 
yiii.  p.  3^  and  toI.  x.  p^  390. 
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a  oontvmction  of  the  delta,  and  a  descent  of  its  apex,  the  consequence, 
ptt>bftl>lj,  of  that  gradual  elevation  of  the  soil  which  an  annual 
inmidfciiop  oannot  &dl  to  effect. 

(ilL)    In  the  Mesopotamian  yallej  the  important  changes  are 

confined  to  the  lower  or  aUuvial  portion  of  the  plain,  which  maj  be 

rggmwled  as  commencing  a  little  below  the  35th  parallel/    fVom 

Te^rii  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  above  400  miles,  the  whole  country 

m  wiUioat  a  hill ;  and  throughout  this  flat  the  river-courses  have 

been  subject  to  froquent  variations,  partly  natural,  partly  caused 

\ij   the  numerous  artificial  cuttings  made  at  various    times  for 

the  purpose  of  irrigation.     It  appears  that  anciently  the  Euphrates, 

the  Tigris,  and  the  Kuran,  all  emptied  themselves  into  the  Persian 

Gulf   faj  distinct  channels.'    The  three  great  streams  have  now 

cooTcrged,  perhaps  through  the  growth  of  the  alluvium,*  which 

muei   have  filled    up  to  a  considerable  extent  the  inner  recess 

of  tlie  original   Persian  Oulf,  or  possibly  by  mere  alterations  of 

ooorM,  artificial  or  natural.^     The  Euphrates  seems  at  one  time  to 

hare  been  lost  in  marshes,  or  consumed  in  irrigation,  and  to  have 

obtained  no  outlet  to  the  sea.'    It  also  divided  itself  anciently  into 

a  number  of  branches  which  ran  across  to  the  Tigris,'  or  reunited 


«• 


W. 


Tlia  S«plifat«s  enters  upon  the 
a  Uttle  below  Hit,  in  latitude 
40r  {Chmney,  toI.  i.  p.  54)  ;  but 
Tifcrie  oooice  upon  it  earlier,  vis. 
Tekrti  (Layard'a  Nineveh  and 
p.  MO  and  p.  469),  in  lat.  84"* 


H. 


IB    the 


«. 


Wor  the  eepaimtion  of  the  Tigris 

Bvphntes,  oonpare  Herod,  i.  185, 

SO;    Stiab.  xi.  pp.   758.9;   PUn. 

N.  ri.  27.    For  the  distinct  channel 

dM  f  enia  (Kabens)  to  the  sea,  see 

(Ezped.  Alex.  tii.  7). 

Sea  a  paper  by  Sir  H.  RawUnson 

Jooraal    ol    the    Oeograph. 

,  vol.  xxrii.  p.  186,  et  seqq. 

The  efaannel  by  which  the  Kvran 

into  the    BoA-a-lfMAtr  is 

(sapitt,    p.  575);    bat    the 

bj  which  the  Eophimtes  joins 

to  be  a  natuml  one. 

Conpare  Airiaa  (Bxped.  Alex.  rii. 

,  mtk  rtvmfdint  4t  revro,  efrtft 
),  and  Plinj,  describing  the 
of  things  in  his  own  daj  (vi.  27, 
sed  loago  tempore  Eaphiatom  prB- 


dnsere  Orcheni,  et  aoooUe  agros 
rigantes,  nee  nisi  per  Tigrin  defertnr 
in  mare"). 

*  Arrian  (1.  s.  c),  Strab.  xr.  p. 
1083,  Ac.  Some  of  these  channels 
were  artificial,  others  natoral.  Of  the 
former  kind  were  (1)  the  original 
'*  royal  river,*'  the  Ar  Maleha  of 
Beroens  (Armacales  of  Abydcnus,  Fn, 
8  and  9;  Armalohar  of  PUnj,  H.  N. 
vi.  26;  $u9tKutk  <i^(  of  Polybins,  v. 
51 ;  Narmacha  of  Isidore),  which  left 
the  Baphrates  at  P^risabor  or  ila^or, 
and  followed  the  line  of  the  modem 
Saklawiyeh  canal,  passing  bj  Akkerk^f, 
perhaps  the  Ardericoa  of  Herodoins 
(i.  185),  and  entering  the  Tigris  below 
Baghdad ;  (2)  the  Sakr  MaUha  of  the 
Arabs,  which  branched  from  the  river 
at  Ridhivaniyeh,  and  ran  across  to  the 
site  of  Seleocia;  and  (8)  the  Nahr 
Kutha,  which,  starting  from  the  £n- 
phratesaboat  12  miles  above  Mo$atb 
(the  ancient  Sippara),  passed  thitragh 
Kntha,  and  fell  into  the  Tigris  20  miles 
below  Seleocia.  Of  the  latter  kind  was 
the  stream  called  by  Ptolemy  Ms  srses. 
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with  the  maixi  stream,^  most  of  which  are  now  dry.  The  Ti^n^, 
which  flows  at  a  lower  level,  and  in  a  deeper  hed,^  has  pfobaUr 
varied  less  in  its  course,  but  the  tributaries  which  reach  the  Tigris 
from  Mount  Zagros  have  undergone  many  and  great  changes,*  thxovsh 
causes  analogous  to  those  which  hare  affected  the  Eaphrales.  Th* 
comparative  geography  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  in  conaeqnaiee  d 
the  variations  in  the  streams,  is  rendered  one  of  the  moat  intriciie 
and  difficult  subjects  which  can  engagre  the  attention  of  the  scholar 
9.  The  political  geogpraphy  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times  trestec 
by  Herodotus,  conforms  itself  in  a  great  measure  to  the  physiai 
features  of  the  region.  The  great  fertile  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
Zagros  range,  abundantly  watered  by  the  Tigris,  the  Euphntc*. 
and  the  rivers  descending  from  Zagros,  and  enclosed  by  the  Anboa 
and  Syrian  deserts  upon  the  west,  the  Armenian  mountains  vpoa 
the  north,  and  Zagros  upon  the  east,  was  divided  from  very  aades: 
times  into  three  principal  countries,  all  nearly  equally  favoored 
by  nature,  and  each  in  its  turn  the  seat  of  a  powerful  monardiT 
— ^Assyria,  Susiana,  and  Babylonia.  The  highlands  overiookiBS 
this  region  upon  the  east  and  north,  being  occupied  by  three  piic- 
cipal  races,  were  likewise  regarded  as  forming  three  great  caantriee 
— ^Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  pbin. 
intervening  between  it  and  the  Mediterranean,  were,  first,  a  partka 


wbioh  branclied  from  the  main  river 
above  Babylon,  and  ran  aoroea  to 
Apamea  (now  Naamaniyeh)  on  the 
Tigris,  which  oity  it  divided  into  two 
portions.  This  branch  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced,  passing  noith  of  the 
g^reat  moand  of  Babylon,  and  circling 
ronnd  the  walls  of  the  inner  enceinte  ; 
it  runs  towards  Hymar,  and  is  the  Zab 
of  the  geographers,  and  the  modem 
Nil  canal.  Yarioas  other  natural 
branches  left  the  Euphrates  towards 
the  west  or  right.  To  exhanst  the 
subject  of  the  comparative  hydro, 
graphy  of  this  district  wonld  require 
a  separate  essay  of  considemble 
length.— [H.  C.  B.J 

^  Three  such  streams  were  thrown 
oif  to  the  right  between  a  point  a  little 
above  Mosatb  and  Babylon,  which  all 
entered  the  great  marshes  (Sea  of 
Nedoef),  whence  the  water  flowed  in 
part  to  the  sea,  in  part  back  to  the 
Euphrates  by  a  channel  which  entered 


it  near  SamaicoA. — [H.  C.  B.] 
'  The  description  of  Airian 
exact: — h  fukw  T(yp>^t  vaJU  n 
r^cpo5  p4mif  rod  Zijtfirem^  liifn^  '' 
voAX&f  U  Tov  Ed^r«v  is  ^rW  ^X*^^ 
Kol  ve^kahs  iAAovy  Tnw>f  «v^ 
Ku$^,  Jtol  i^  «^«r  aA{vi«U.  M*^^'* 

oM«MMv  ^tmfieirU  ftrc  im\  vV  Mf^t" 
meB^Ti  06  ic«rai>aXia'icrrai 

Twrji  7^  rw  nttres  ....  "O  K  I*- 

vorraxov  rp  7p,  «■!  ti^^x^'  ^^  va^A* 
dbr^  tUrreowtwohirrmL,  k.  t.  X.  (tu.  7^- 

<  The  Choaspes  (ir«rikJbaik)  blfvmtr^ 
above  Snaa :  the  right  arm  kepi  tk» 
name  of  Choaspes,  and  feD  isto  t^ 
Chaldwan  lake  or  great  swamp  oa  t^- 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris  in  lat  sr  ^ 
S^i    the  left    arm    was  csOkd  r 
Eulmus,  and  flowing  to  the  aooth^*^ 
joined  the  ATuran  (FiMatigTia)  at  i^v  * 
— [H.  C.  B.] 
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f  Armbia,  and  then  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Palestine.  Fnrther  off, 
tiMh  on  the  north  and  on  the  east,  were  numerous  petty  tribes,  the 
r  ukirt  position  of  which  it  is  often  not  easy  to  fix,  and  concerning 
*hich  it  ia  not  intended  to  enter  into  details  in  the  present  essay. 
They  will  necessarily  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we  inquire 
t.to  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Darius  and  Xerxes; 
*i  preamt  we  are  concerned  only  with  Mesopotamia  and  the  regions 
itnmediatelj  adjacent. 

In  treating  of  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  the  countries  aboye 
[L  motioned,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  be  very  exact  or  precise,  since 
the  boundaries  themselves  were  to  some  extent  fluctuating,  and  the 
know  ledg^  which  the  Greeks  had  of  them  was  scanty  and  far  from 
u-t-oimte.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  in  a  very  general  way 
ihe  rrlative  position  of  the  several  countries  with  respect  to  one 
xTv  tber, — to  mark  their  natural  or  usual  limits, — and  to  g^ve  some 
a*^<^innt  of  the  districts  into  which  they  were  occasionally  divided. 

(i  )  Of  the  three  great  countries  which  occupied  the  Mesopo- 
umian  plain,  Assyria  was  the  northernmost.  It  commenced  imme* 
'iia^'ly  below  the  Armenian  mountains,  and  extended,  on  either  side 
<  f  the  Tigris,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Baghdad.  It  was  bounded 
•  R  the  noKh  by  Armenia,  on  the  east  by  Media,  on  the  south  by 
>:i<iana  and  Babylonia,  on  the  west  by  the  tract  known  to  the  Greeks 
:l^  Mesopotamia  Proper.^     This  name  was  applied  to  the  region 

•  .r.{^  directly  south  of  Taurus  in  the  remarkable  bend  of  the  Upper 
Kuphimtes,  where  its  distance  from  the  Tigris  is  the  greatest.  It 
'..ty  be  considered  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  land  was  watered 
\j  the  Euphrates  and  its  affluents,  the  Tigris  waters  being  reckoned 
'   Ajsyria.*     According  to  this  view  of  the  natural  limits  of  Assyria, 

:  would  have  been  comprised  between  latitude  37^  30'  and  33^  30', 
^d  between  longitude  42^  and  45^.     It  was  thus  about  280  miles 


'  Mt^tfpc^mm'm  Proper  it  very  dis.  '  Polybioi  and  Pliny  f^We  a  Tcry  wide 
•-'.*:>  indicated  by  Ptolemy  (Geo-  senBC  indrofl  totho  t<'rmMe«»iM>tami«. 
.*-i*.h     r.    IH).      He    rff^rdt    it   as   '       *  Some  authoritii*8  bound  Aitsyria  by 


.i.tir4  oa  the  north  by  the  chain  of 

» *m%  o«i  the  w(*«t  bj  the  Enphrat<% 

"'  vAst  by  the  Ti|rrii>,  and  on  the 

.'tihr  the  Eaphratcsand  Babylonia. 

'•■<  •    Tiew  app<«n  to  bo  similar, 

t  I*  far  IcM  diptinctty  cxpreMed 

'•    p   UC9).     U  in  remarkable  that 

-T  Henid«>Caa  ntir  Xenophon  quo 


the  Tijfria  (Ptoloni.  Gcogr.  ri.  1 ; 
Arrian.  Kip.  Alex.  iii.  7)  ;  but  the 
thoroof^hly  A)«Kyrian  ruins  at  KiUh. 
Shrrghatf  Abti-Khamrrra,  TeUErmah, 
and  Arhan  («ee  Lajard,  Nineveh,  part 
i.  eh.  xii. ;  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  pp. 
241,  2'i3)  prove  the  Asi«yrian  occtt|>a« 
tion   to   have  extendtnl   to  the   we»t 


'    «vrtL     Xenophon  extends   Syria       of  the  river.     Pliny   says,  '*  Mettopo* 
*  -M  the  EophnUcs  (Anab.  1.  ir.  19).    ,  tamia  iota  Assyriorum  fuit "  (ri.  26). 
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long  from  north  to  sontb,  and  rather  more  than  150  broad,  from 
east  to  west ;  it  may  have-  contained  abont  35,000  square  miles* 
which  wonld  make  its  size  a  little  exceed  that  of  Ireland  or  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Assyria  was  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  districts,  called  genermZij 
after  important  towns,  as  Calacin^  or  the  district  of  Calah,  Ari^- 
litis,  or  the  district  of  Arbela,  Sittacdn6,  or  the  district  of  Sittmc^'- 
&c.*    But  the   most  celebrated  district  of  all   was  AdiAbene,  n-:: 
called  from  a  town,  but  probably  from  the  Zab  rivers,^  between 
which  it  lay.     This  tract  was  the  richest  and  most  fertOe  parti^~*=. 
of  Assyria ;  and  its  pre-emiuence  was  such  that  the  name,  AjdiM- 
ben^,   was  sometimes  taken  to  signify  the  entire  country, 
which  is  perhaps  not  confined  to  profane  authors.'     The 
portion  of  Assyria  seems  to  be  included  in  the  Matiene  of  HeTodotix>, 
who  makes  the  Royal  Road  from  Sardis  to  Susa,  which  doubtless 
skirted  the  plain,  pass  from  Armenia  into  Susiana,  through  tL«e 
country  of  the  Matienians.' 

(ii.)  South  of  Assyria,  and  parallel  to  one  another,  occnpyin^r 
respectively  the  eastern  and  the  western  portions  of  the  plain,  were 
the  two  countries  of  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  Susiana,  the  Elam  <•: 
Scripture,*  and  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus,*  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Assyria  and  Media,  on  the  east  by  Persia  and  Parstaot*xi^. 
on  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Tigris."  It  was  thus  a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  intervenicc 
between  the  Iranian  highland  and  the  river,  reaching  probably 
from  about  Zangawan  or  Sirwan  in  IfoA  Sahcidan  to  the  month  of 


'  Ptolemy  ennmerBtea  eight  Bach 
districte,  viz.,  Arrapachitis,  Adia- 
b6ne,  the  GaramsBan  ooontry,  ApoUo- 
niatis,  Arbelitis,  the  country  of  the 
SambatsB,  Calacin^,  and  Sittac6n6 
(tI.  1).  Strabo  gives  a  still  larger 
nnmber  (zvi.  ad  init.). 

*  See  Ammian  Marcell.  xxiii.  20. 

»  See  Plin.  N.  H.  y.  12:  "Adiabene, 
Assyria  ante  dicta/*  and  compare  Na- 
hnm  ii.  7  :  "  And  Hnzzab  (aXH)  shall 
be  carried  away  captive;"  where, 
however,  it  is  very  donbtfol  if  avn 
is  a  proper  name. 

'  Herod,  v.  52.  The  Matieni,  how. 
ever,  are  generally  regarded,  both  by 
Herodotns  and  other  writers,  as  in- 
habitants  of  the  hills  (Herod,  i.  189, 
202 ;    Strab.  zi.   pp.   748,   760,   Ac. ; 


(F^.) 


the 

P 


Dionys.  Perieg.  1.  1003). 

*  It  has  been  usual  to 
V)  as   Persia,  bnt  this  is 

take.  Elam  is  the  Scriptai«l 
the  province  whereof  Snsa  is 
capital  (see  Dan.  viii  2,  and 
Ezra  iv.  9,  where  the  Elamit 
conpled  with  the  Sosanchite*),  mad  i» 
represented  by  the  Elymais  d  tht 
geographers. 

*  Herod,  iii.  91 ;  ▼.  49,  62,  Ac 

*  See  Ptolem.  Geograph.  vi.  3,  mad 
oompare  Strab.  zv.  p.  1091.  It  ma«t 
be  added  to  what  is  said  in  the  text. 
tiiat  Elam  at  all  times  incloded  a  civ- 
nderable  portion  of  the  moBBta.c 
country  intervening  betwe^i  tl"» 
Meeopotamian  plain  and  the  hi^^ 
plateau  of  Iran. 
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the  Tab  or  Hindyan^  a  diataace  of  nearly  300  miles.  In  width  it 
raried  from  150  to  50  miles,  averaging  perhaps  100,  which  wonld 
make  its  sise  somewhat  less  than  that  of  Assyria.  Its  inhabitants 
««*em  to  have  been  partly  ElynuDans  (Elamites),  partly  Cissians  or 
(\m!I— na  (Cnshites),  the  Elynueans  occupying  both  the  coast  tract 
aad  the  hill  country  towards  Persia.^  The  capital,  Susa,  whence 
the  prorince  derived  its  later  name,  was  situated  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  in  lat.  32^  nearly.  Its  position 
was  Terr  central ;  from  the  Tigris  it  was  distant  about  60  miles ; 
from  the  foot  of  the  great  range  of  Zagros  about  50  ;  to  the  south* 
eastern  frontier,  the  Tab,  was  about  160  miles ;  to  Sirwan,  at  the 
north-western  extremity,  was  the  same  distance. 

(iiL)  West  of  Susiana,  and  south  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia, 
Uy  Babylonia,  which  comprised  the  whole  tract  between  the  two 
irrvmt  rivers  below  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  and  about  Samarah  or 
TrkrU  on  the  Tigris,  as  well  as  an  important  strip  of  territory  on 
tbtf"  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  watered  from  it  by  numerous 
canals  and  river-courses.*  Its  sea-coast  extended  from  the  mouth 
*  f  the  Tigris  to  the  island  of  Bubian;  from  which  point  it  was 
U>anded  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia.*  Its 
length  may  be  reckoned  at  six  degrees  (more  than  400  miles)  along 
t  ne  coarse  of  the  rivers ;  its  average  breadth  approached  100  miles. 
It  was  thus  somewhat  larger  than  either  Susiana  or  Assyria. 


*  t^timbo  pbce«  the  Elj-mvnnii  in  the 
T^AgT^m  mottntainii  towurds  Media  (xi. 
•'.  7».  7fi2,  Ac.;  xri.  p.  1056). 
f.»  'fMar'a    Klrmsana    are   npon    tho 

\»t,  and  Che  refpon  abore  thrm  in 
'    -*ia  ((•eofH'.  H.  3).     Prf>bab1y  thero 
«*r«*    Elrmvanii    in    both    ■itoationi 
« tnpare  Plm.  II.  N.  ri.  26  and  27). 

*  An    artificial   channel   leaves   the 


Shapnr.  Another  important  onttinpr, 
the  Pallacopoii,  or  Pnl^a  ppa,  t.<*., 
canal  of  Opa  (oomp.  II eb.  ^^S),  loft 
the  Kiiphrates  nearly  at  Hippara 
(Mosa'ih)^  and  ran  into  a  ffroni  lake  in 
the  nei^htx>urh(X>d  of  Bontippa  {liira. 
%.Nimrud)t  whence  tho  lands  south- 
west of  Rnbvlon  were  irrijfuted.  In 
Alexander  8  time,  through  nejflect  of 


^'•jfihrafces  at   Hit  (Is),  tho  northern   ■  the  month   of  this   canal,  which  re* 

.  -'  .t  of  BalfTUmia,  and  runs  alon^;  the   '  q aired  careful  watchini^,  as  the  Ro- 

t  iiF^  *4  the  tertiary  formation  on  the   '  phrates  has  a  tendencj  to  ran  off  to 

.%m>>iaii    side,   skirting    tho    allarial   '  the  south,  almost  all  the  water  of  the 

T-...«>Tof  chr  Euphrates  on  the  west   |  Euphrates  passed  by  it,  and  found  ita 

ri  offtiont  its  whole  extent,  and  fall,   i  way  to  tho  sea  thronirh   a  series  of 


*  IP  men  the  sea  at  the  head  of  the   |  marshes  (Arrian.    Exped.    Alex.    rii. 

'fcia  creek,  about  20  miles  west  of   '  21).      This   canal    is    called    by    the 

t   •      .<bat>el.Arab.      This    stream    is   |  Arabs  ^ahr  >46f>a  (query,  Nahr Opa?) , 

t-mi  '"d  by  the  Arabs  the  Ker^k  Said^h^   •  and  is  rcKanled  by  them  as  the  oldeiit 

•  oanal  («f  S^id^h,  and  is  asrnbc«l  by    '  in  the  country.  It  was  probably  made 
to  a  wife  of  Nebuchadnesiar.    ■  or  re-or)cnod    by    Nebuchadnesar. — 


It    IS  dfobtful,  bowerer,  whether  the       |_H.  C.  K 


«<  rh    is    eviiar    than    tha    tim«  of 


*  See  Ptolem.  Oeograph.  ▼.  20. 
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The  southern  portion  of  Babylonia,  bordering  on  Arabia  and 
on  the  Persian  Golf,  was  known  in  all  times  bj  the  special  name  of 
Chaldfloa.^  This  was  the  earliest  seat  of  Babylonian  power,  and 
here  were  the  primitiye  capitals  of  Hur  or  Ur  (the  modem  Mmg- 
hetr)^  Erech  (the  *Opxh  ^^  ^^  Greeks,  now  Warha)^  and  harra 
(EUasar  of  Genesis,  and  the  Greek  Kapax'^i^  or  Kifuwrn^  now  Sen- 
kereh).  Upper  Babylonia  was  sometimes  divided  into  two  diatrictB. 
which  were  known  respectively  as  Anranitis  and  Amordacia.^  Of 
these,  Anranitis  seems  to  have  been  the  more  northern;  Amor- 
dacia  being  the  country  about  the  great  marshes  into  which  ike 
Euphrates  ran. 

(iy.)  To  these  three  principal  countries  of  the  plain  must  be 
added  a  fourth,  which  has  some  right  to  be  regarded  as  distinct ; 
viz.,  Mesopotamia,  the  Aran^Naharaim  of  the  Jews,  a  oonntiy  which 
was  not  subject  to  the  early  Assyrian  kings,  and  which,  thongh 
reckoned  to  Assyria  about  the  time  of  Herodotos,  was  both  at  an 
earlier  and  a  later  date  considered  to  be  a  separate  region.*  The 
boundaries  of  this  region  were  Armenia,  upon  the  north ;  the 
Euphrates  upon  the  west;  Assyria  upon  the  east;  and  Babylonia 


^  See  the  inscriptions  passim^  and 
compare  Strab.  xyi.  p.  1050 ;  Ptolem. 
1.  8.  c. 

'  See  Ptolem.  v.  20.  The  second  of 
these  words,  which  the  Latin  inter- 
preter renders  by  ifardoc^po,  recalls 
the  name  of  the  Babylonian  god, 
JUTordoc,  or  Merodach,  to  whom  Nebu. 
chadnezzar  dedicated  so  many  of  his 
temples,  and  especially  the  great 
temple  at  Babylon  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  the  temple  of  Belos.  Au^ 
ranitis  is  perhaps  connected  with  the 
modem  Khamran  or  JT^vran,  the 
name  of  an  important  Arab  tribe  on 
the  Euphrates. 

'  In  Scripture,  Aram-Naharaivn 
(Syria  of  the  two  rirers)  is  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  Assyria  or  Asshnr. 
(See  Gen.  xxiv.  10,  xzv.  18 ;  1  Chron. 
▼.  26,  xiz.  6.)  The  position  of  the 
one  is  marked  by  the  city  Haran 
(Gen.  zxiy.  10,  xxrii.  43),  of  the  other 
by  its  being  the  country  tovDards 
which  the  Tigris  ran  eastward  (Gen. 
ii.  14,  marginal  translation).  Ajnam- 
Nabaraim  is  nearer  to  Judisa,  and  the 
Jews  come  in  contact  with  it  long 


before  they  come  in  o(»taol  with  As- 
syria. (See  Judges  iii.  8-10 ;  1  ChroB. 
T.  26;  2  Kings  xr.  19,  Ac.)  In 
dotns,  as  has  been  already  ol 
there  is  no  mention  of 
and  the  only  question  that 
raised  is  whether  he  indoded  the 
tract  BO  called  in  Assyria  or  in  Syria. 
A  careful  comparison  of  all  tbe 
sages  bearing  on  the  subject 
to  the  former  conclusion, 
however,  in  Anab.  i.  4^  §  Id,  oeftainly 
makes  Syria  extend  across  the  Ku- 
phrates — at  leiMt  if  the  reading  in  tks 
place  be  sound,  and  should  not  mthrr 
be  ^tk  r^s  *Aira9^aa,  as  I  strongly  in- 
cline to  suspect.  (Compare  Anah. 
Tii.  8,  §  25,  where  Assyria  is  men- 
tioned  as  one  of  the  ooontries  tn- 
Tersed  by  the  Ten  Thousand.)  Fran 
the  time  of  Alexander,  MesopotaBia 
came  to  be  regarded  by  the  Greeks  a* 
a  distinct  country  from  Assyria.  <Cf . 
Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  book  ii. ;  Arriaa. 
Exped.  Alex.  iii.  7;  I>ezipp.  Fr.  1; 
Strab.  xvi.  1046,  1059,  Ac.;  Ptolm. 
y.  18,  Ti.  1,  Ac.) 
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opon  the  soaih.  The  more  northern  part  of  the  tract  was  inhabited 
in  earl  J  times  by  the  almost  countless  tribes  of  the  Navri;  ^  while 
the  soatheru  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Lekka  and  other  nnim- 
portani  nations.  At  a  later  date  we  find  Arabs  established  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  and  hence  a  portion  of  Mesopotamia  is 
«ometimeB  reckoned  to  Arabia.'  It  did  not  form,  like  the  other 
three  coantries,  the  ordinary  seat  of  a  powerful  monarchy;'  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  usually  either  split  up  among  a  number  of  petty 
kings,  like  most  part  of  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
Kifypi,*  or  else  was  merely  a  province  of  some  great  empire.  Its 
chief  towns  were  Nisibis  (Ninbin)^  Carrhie  (the  Hebrew  Charan,  now 
Hirtun)^  and  Amida  {Diarhekr). 

lU.  The  three  countries  of  the  highlands  immediately  overlooking 
the  Mesopotamian  plain — Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia — ^have  now 
to  be  briefly  considered. 

fi.)  Armenia  lay  directly  to  the  north  of  the  plain.  It  was  the 
country  whence  sprang  all  the  great  rivers  of  this  part  of  Asia, 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  the  Halys,  the  Araxes,  and  the  Gyrus ; 
which,  rising  within  a  space  250  miles  long  by  100  wide,  flow 
down  in  four  directions  to  three  different  seas.  It  was  thus  to 
this  part  of  Asia  what  Switzerland  is  to  Western  Europe,  an 
•>*oTmted  fsstness  containing  within  it  the  highest  mountains,  and 
yielding  the  waters  which  fertilize  the  subjacent  regions.  Its 
limits  towards  the  south  were  tolerably  fixed,  consisting  of  the 
irreat  range  of  mountains,  known  to  the  Greeks  as  Taurus  or 
Xiphates,  which  stretches  across  from  Malatiyeh  (Meliteno)  on  the 
Euphrates  to  Til  upon  the  Tigris.  Towards  the  east  and  west  they 
H.'vm  to  have  varied  considerably  at  different  times.  Ptolemy 
rvtends  the  eastern  boundaries  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  making  a  part  of 
Armenia  intervene  between  Albania  and  Media  AtropatSn^;'  but 


*  S«e  espedally  the  great  Cjlinder 
of  TifHath-POraer,  ool.  ir.  lines  56-83, 
vbore  DO  fewer  than  thirtj^nine  of 
!>.«•«  tribee  sre  meDtioned  bj  name. 
1  i.f  aear  Wfmblance  of  the  name 
St'i^ri  with  the  Heb.  Nahamifn  is 
f«*rhape  Dot  more  than  a  mere  acci- 
drat. 

*  See  Xeo.  Anab.  I,  6,  §  1,  and  oom- 
ymiT  8tnb.  I  p.  59,  zri.  pp.   1060, 

*  We  hear  of  no  oonqnering  king  of 
Mftfyntamia  either  in  lacred  or  pro* 

VOL.   L 


fane  history,  except  Chnshan-rish* 
athaim,  who  oppresHod  Iitraol  foreii^ht 
years  (Judges  iii.  B.10).  [The  name 
of  this  monarch  appcurs  to  bo  Semitic, 
and  to  bo  formed  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  Assyrian  and  Baby. 
Ionian  nomenclatare.  It  might  be 
rendered  "  Chashan  has  elevated  my 
head."— H.  C.  R] 

''  Compare  on  this  point  Eway  rii. 
§40. 

'  Qeograph.  r.  10. 

2Q 
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in  tliis  yiew  he  is  singnlar.*  The  nffoal  frontier  eastward  seems  to 
have  been  the  mountain  line  which  joins  Zagros  to  Aramt,  sod 
which  now  forms  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Peraia.  West- 
ward Herodotus  extends  Armenia  further  than  most  Cbeek  writers, 
since  he  places  the  source  of  the  Haljs  in  that  country.^  An 
ill-defined  and  variable  line  separated  Armenia  on  this  side  from 
Gappadocia,  and  according  to  Herodotus  from  Cilicia,'  which  he 
regarded  as  including  a  considerable  tract  reckoned  generally  to 
Cappadocia.  On  the  north  the  limits  of  Armenia  are  ertremdy 
uncertain.  Perhaps  the  mountain-range  second  from  the  ooasi,  now 
known  as  the  Koseh  Tagh,  Tekeli  Tctgh,  &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
natural  frontier  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Kur,  which  then  became 
the  boundary,  separating  Armenia  from  the  Colchians,  Sapeiri,  Ac^ 
who  dwelt  still  further  to  the  north,  between  the  Kur  and  the 
Caucasus.^ 

Armenia  is  distinguished  by  the  geographers  into  the  Oreater 
and  the  Lesser,  the  Euphrates  forming  the  division  between  the 
two  provinces.^  Armenia  Minor,  which  lay  to  the  west  of  the 
river,  and  was  sometimes  included  in  Cappadocia,*  extended  from 
the  northern  flanks  of  Taurus,  near  MdUOiyehy  to  the  sources  of  the 
upper  Euphrates  or  Kara-Su.    Armenia  Major  was  the  whole  countiT 


*  Herodotns,  by  placing  four  natioiis 

only  between    the    Enzine    and  the 

Erythreean  Sea  or  Persian  Golf — yi%, 

the  ColchianB,  Sapirians,  Hedee,  and 

Persians— clearly  shuts   off  Armenia 

from  the   Caspian.      (See  Herod,  iv. 

87).      Strabo   distinctly    states  that 

Annenia  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 

Media  Atropatdn^  and  Media  Magna 

(zi.  p.  765).     Pliny  appears  to  make 

the  Massula  mountains  the  eastern 

boundary,    thus    bring^ing    Armenia 

within  sight  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but 

still  assigning  the  coast  tract  (now 

Talish)  to  the  people  whom  he  calls 

Caspians  (H.  N.  vi.  9  and  15).    Mela, 

in    his    enumeration    of   the    tribes 

dwelling  round  the  Caspian,  has  no 

mention  of   the  Armenians   (iii.  5). 

Their  own  geographers,  however,  ex. 

tend  Armenia  to  the  borders  of  the 

sea  for  some  distance  south  of  the 

Arazes   (Arai),      See  the  Armenian 

Geog^phy  ascribed  to  Moses  Chore- 

Dcnsis,  p.  357,  et  seqq.,  and  compare 

Mos.  Chor.  ii.  50,  p.  167. 


^  Herod,  i.  72.  In  this,  howerer, 
be  agrees  with  the  Armenians  them- 
selves  (see  the  Geography,  p.  S55). 
He  is  also  followed  by  DiaDraiiui 
(1.  786).  Most  writers,  however,  like 
Strabo  (zii.  791),  regard  the  Hairs  m 
rising  in  Cappadocia,  Some  ewa 
make  the  Euphratee  the  western 
boundary  of  Armenia.  (AgatheBer* 
ii.6.) 

•  Herod,  v.  48  and  52. 

'  Compare  Herod,  iv.  37 ;  Stiab.  ri. 
pp.  726-30;  Flin.  H.  N.  vi.  Sand  10; 
Ptolem.  V.  10, 11. 

«  See  Strab.  zi.  p.  758,  Ao. ;  Flia 
vi.  8 ;  Ptolem.  v.  7  and  13  $  Axmea. 
Geogpraph.  §  57-9. 

'  Pliny  goes  further,  and  say*  i^ 
the  Cappadocians :  '*  Longissini^  hsK* 
Ponticarum  omnium  [geotinm']  i£> 
trorsiks  recedens,  minorem  Armmmni 
majoremgMS  Isovo  sno  latere  frannt  * 
(1.  s.  c  ) .  Ptolemy,  while  distinguish ic< 
the  Greater  Armenia  altogvtlwr  fr  ca 
Cappadocia  (v.  18),  appears  to  incluie 
the  Lesser  within  it  (v.  6  and  7j. 
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o:£  ihe  Eaphraies.     This  tract  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
j>roviiioes,'  of  which  the  most  important  was  Sophen^,  the 
north  and  north-east  of  Diarbekr.     Armenia  was  about  550 
from   east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  soath  averaged  200 


i.^  Bast  and  south-east  of  Armenia,  extending  from  the  Kur 
rris)  on  the  north  to  the  vicinity  of  Isfahan  on  the  sonth,  was 
Lia,   divided  (like  Armenia)-  into  two  provinces,  Media  Magna 

^£edia  Atropatdn^.^  Media  Atropatdn6  ]aj  towards  the  north, 
\g  interposed  between  Armenia  and  the  Caspian,  and  including 
h.ln  it  the  rich  and  fertile  basin  of  lake  Urwmyeh^^  as  well  as  the 
leys  of  the  Araa  (Araxes)  and  the  Sefid  Eii^,  and  the  low  countries 
Tcblish  and  Ohilan  on  the  shores  of  the  sea,  thus  nearly  corre- 
>iiding  with  the  modem  province  of  Azerhijcm.  From  hence  Media 
%/grkSk  extended  eastward  to  the  Caspian  Oates  south  of  Mount 
sTxiavend,  following  the  line  of  the  Slbv/rz,  and  being  separated 
>ixi  the  Caspian  by  a  portion  of  Hyrcania,  now  Maxanderan,  On 
.e  west,  Assyria  formed  the  boundary,  Media  here  lying  along 
Etgros,  and  reaching  southwards  to  about  the  32nd  parallel,  where 
ersia  adjoined  upon  it.  Eastward  Media  was  bounded  by  the 
hreat  Salt  Desert,  which  extends  across  Iran  from  lat.  85°  to  lat. 
0^.  The  entire  country  was  thus  eight  degrees  (550  miles)  long, 
nd  from  250  to  300  miles  broad. 

(iii.)  Below  Media  was  Persia,  nearly  coinciding  with  the 
nodem  province  of  Fara,  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  Susiana, 
)n  the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  east  by  Carmania  {Ker* 
nan),  and  upon  the  north,  as  has  been  remarked,  by  Media.  It 
contained,  besides  a  portion  of  Zagpros,  the  fertile  districts^  about 
Shiraz  and  lake  Baktigan,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  sandy  and 
unproductive  plain,  lying  partly  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 


•  Staab.  xi.  pp.  766,  767.    Ptolem. 
▼.  13.    Arroen.  Geo^.  §  65-80. 

^  This  diriBion  was  of  ooone  not 

made  under  these  names  till  the  time 

of    Alexander,    when    the     Persian 

satrap,  Atrcpatos,  the  oommander  of 

the  Median  contingent  at  the  battle 

of  Arbela  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  8), 

contriTed  to  make  himself  indepen. 

dent  in  Upper  Media  (Strab.  xi.  p. 

760;  Diod.  Sic.  xriii.  3),  which  was 

thence  called  Media  Atropatdn^,   or 

the  Media  of  Atropotes.      Bnt  there 

are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  two 


proyinoes— each  with  its  own  Eoba- 
tana — ^had  been  f!rom  the  earliest 
Median  ooonpation  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct. (See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  mc 
moir  on  the  site  of  the  Atropatenian 
Ecbatana  in  the  tenth  Tolmne  of  the 
Geographical  Journal.) 

^  For  the  fertility  of  the  oonntry 
east  and  sonth  of  this  lake  (whioh  is 
nndoubtedly  the  Lake  Spanta  of 
Strabo,  xi.  p.  760),  eee  Geograph. 
Jonrn.  vol.  x.  pp.  5-15,  and  28-31. 

'  Soe  Kinneir'B  Persian  Empire,  pp. 
59-&1. 
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partlj  north  and  east  of  the  great  chain,  which  in  tim  pm  S 
np  and  ramifies.     The  northern  portion  of  the  coiintrj,iil^ 
and  next  to  Media,  was  known  to  the  later  Greeks  as  Panoy- 
This  tract,  however,  which  aeems  to  be  the  moantainooiaitrT:' 
west  of  Isfahan,  formed   a    debateable  gronnd  between  tL'  ~ 
kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia,  and  was  sometimeB  recko«^^  - 
one,  sometimes  to  the  other.'     The  remaining  Persian  pnmi'^ 
nnimportant.      We  may  perhaps   recognise  in  the  Miwra 
Ptolemy,'  which  lay  npon  the  sea-coast,  the  oountiy  of  tne  1-' 
mentioned  by  Herodotns  among^   the   Persian  tribes,*  m  - 
TaocAne,  the  conntry  of  the  Taochi  or  modem  PoJoH  ^^^'  ^' 
north-east  of  Bnshire  on  the  Khist  river.     Pasar^.  tie  £-' 
and  Persepolis  the  later  capital,  were  the  two  pnnapi^  ' 
Their  position  is  clearly  marked  by  the  tomb  of  Cyriw  tt 
Aub*  and  the  mined  pahice  of  Darins  near  Idakr.'   Bob  ^ 
fairly  central,   being  sitnated    in    the    moniitein.i^*on  lu--^ 
between  the  low  coast  tract  and  the  elevated  desert  coantry  w«^ 
Yezd,  and  being  abont  eqnidistant  from  the  essteni  wd  »<^> 
boundaries  of  the  province.  /  l,  fU 

Persia  was  the  smallest,  as  Media  was  the  hrgest,  oi  t*  •-■ 
great  mountain  countries ;  from  north  to  south  ^*  "*^  ^      .- 
300,  nor  from  east  to  west  230  miles.     Hence  the  ep^  ^ 
«  scant "  land,  which  Herodotus  applies  to  it  in  the  last  cba]^ 
his  History .8     Its  general  character  also  justifiee  his  eip^ 

themaelvei  are  pwW*^^  ?C'"^ 
but  the  two  ciAeB  irew^    ^^. 

tince.      They  ^.^^^.T'^ 

(H.  N.  VI.  26),  ^^jr!L^, 
kl,  ad  imt),  Ptolemy  (^^.•. 

Ti.  4).  and  ^^^^^0^' 
they  were  won  *?•"  T  p^^v 

CS  42  miles  almc-i^^, 

Forty  Kllars.  ^^f^  i^'' 

of  the  later  ^'^\J^i^?^^ 
Bonteaintheipi^^*'*' 

Empire,  p.  461.)  ^.^^jli 
.  See  note  »«B(^^^^ 
7  See  Chardm'B  Fef^  ^^. 

yol.ii.pp.l^.«*^i^«^^ 
lVareb.vol,i.p^f3J,7 

ix.  122). 


^  Ptolem.  vi  4. 

'  Herodotus  calls  the  Parsetaodni  a 
Median  tribe   (i.   101),  and  Stephen 
makes  Parstaoa  a  Median  city  (ad 
voo.).       Ptolemy    distinctly    assigns 
Parstao^n^  to  Persia  (L  s.  o.)>    £^a- 
toethenes     (ap.    Strab.    ii.   p.    116), 
Strabo  (zi.  pp.  759,  762,  Ac.),  Pliny 
(H.  N.  Ti.  26),  and  Arrian   (Ezped. 
Alex.   iii.   19),  seem    to   regard  the 
coantry  of  the  Fkunetacdni,  or  Pekrse- 
taosB,  as  separate  both  from  Persia 
and  Media. 
'  Geograph.  vi.  4. 
<  Herod,  i.  126. 

"  Some  writers,  as  Sir  W.  Ooseley 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  316,  et  seqq.) 
and  Niebuhr  (see  Lectures  on  Ancient 
History,  rol.  i..  Lectures  12  and  18, 
l>p.  116  and  162,  E.T.),  have  regarded 
Porsepolis  and  Pasju-gadee  as  two 
3iames  of  tho  same  plaoe.    The  names 
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**  clmriish  '*  and  "  ragged ;  "  *  for  tbongb  the  xnonntains  contain  a 
oc-rtaui  number  of  "  fertile  plains  "  and  a  few  "  delightful  vallejB,"  ^^ 
ret  for  the  most  part  the  hill-sides  are  bare,  the  valleys  mere 
rmTines,  and  the  level  tracts  arid  and  sandy.^^ 

(tv.)  Although  it  was  nsoal  to  regard  the  three  conntries  of 
Ann«nia,  Media,  and  Persia  as  dividing  among  them  the  entire 
monntain»tract  north  and  east  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley,  yet  it 
»c«ms  as  if  there  had  been  at  all  times  a  number  of  tribes,  not 
really  either  Armenian,  Median,  or  Persian,  who  maintained  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  partial  or  complete  independence,  like  the  Kurds 
and  Lars  (or  Luks)  of  the  present  day,  in  the  more  inaccessible 
portions  of  the  highlands.  Such  were  the  Zimri  of  the  Inscriptions, 
who  held  Zagros  almost  from  one  end  to  the  other  during  the  period 
(if  the  Assyrian  Empire,  and  were  in  perpetual  rebellion  against  the 
Assyrian  kings.  Such  again  are  probably  the  Dardanians,^'  Mati- 
eniaoa,^'  Paricanians,'*  OrthocorybeAitians,^^  Utians,  and  Mycians^^of 
Herodotus,  the  Carduchi  of  Xenophon,'^  the  Gordifloans  and  Uxians 
of  Stimbo  '^  and  Airian,^  the  Cordueni,  Mizsei,  Saiteo,  Hyi,  Ac.,  of 
niny.*  Of  these  various  tribes  the  one  of  the  greatest  name  and 
nnte — which  may  be  traced  nnintermptedly  from  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon  to  the  present  day,  and  which  has  apparently  absorbed  almost 
all  the  others — ^is  that  which  ancient  writers  designate  under  the 
•tightly  varied  appellations  of  Carduchi,  Oorditti,  Cordueni,'  and 
perhaps  Cardaoes^  and  Cyrtii  (Kv/rrioi)/  and  which  still  holds  the 

oonjectoied  long  ago  (ad  Diod.  Ric. 
rir.  27).  Pliny  (H.  N.  ri.  16)  iden- 
tifiea  the  Oardnoht  and  Cordueni. 
Btrabo's  GordyAn^  (ropiv^tn,  1.  ».  c.) 
links  together  Gordiini  and  Cordoeni. 
The  ethnic  title,  whicheTor  form  we 
give  it,  is  probably  to  be  oonneoted 
with  the  Aisyrian  term  ITorodt,  which 
ifl  the  only  word  need  throoghoot  the 
ineoriptions  for  the  "  warlike  yonth  " 
of  a  nation.  Strabo  obtenree  (zt.  p. 
1041)  that  Carda  meant  rh  Ai«p«M«t 

^  Thti  identification  rests  chiefly  on 
the  similarity  of  sound.  It  reoeiree 
some  support  from  the  oocurrenoe  of 
Cardaoes  in  the  mixed  army  of  Anti> 
ochus  (Polyb.  t.  79),  whore  we  seem 
to  have  a  right  to  look  for  Kurds. 

*  The  Kiprmt  are  mentioned  by 
Strabo  only,  I  beliere.  lie  speaks  of 
them  as  scattered  abont  Zagros  and 


.  .  r^fx^  (ibid.).  Com* 
r«%re  Zen.  Cyrop.  rii.  6,  §  67.  llipeas 
*««  •&»•  . .  .  #siss»irfinia  (irros  SiA  r^r 

**  Kinneir,  p.  65. 

"  See  note  to  Book  iz.  oh.  122. 

*>  Herod,  i.  180. 

■>  nnd.eb.  90S ;  andof.T.  49and  62. 

*•  Ibid.  iH.  92,  and  rii.  68. 


iii.  92. 


!•  Ibid.  Tii.  ea. 


4r 


**  Aaab.tT.  1,  $  8,  Ae. 

»  8trab.xL762  ;  xri  pp.  1038, 1060, 


id  17. 


*  Bsped.  Alex.  iU.  7 
s  H.  N.  Ti.  16  and  27. 

*  fUnho  (xri.  p.  1060)  identifies  the 
rardaehi  and  (iordimi  with  sufficient 
e  *iafnesB,  even  according  to  the  read, 
•ng  of  th«  M88.  I  have  no  doubt, 
^«  werer,  thai  he  wrote,  Ufht  M  r^ 
Ti7f««fAT«r  Fef  Isaltpr  x*l^^*^  ^ 
wixm  tafttixMt  tkrfttft  as  Wesseling 
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greater  poitioii  of  tbe  r^on  between  Armenia  and  Licmiati  UDder 
the  well-known  name  of  Knrds.  The  conntry  aaeigned  to  this  race  in 
ancient  times  is  nsnallj  ihe  ragged  tract  east  of  the  Tigris^  extend- 
ing from  the  neighbonihood  of  Serf  and  BitUs  (in  long.  42°)  to  tbe 
vicinitj  of  Bowandm  (in  long.  44°  BO').*  SomeiameSy  however,  we 
find,  instead  of  this  oonntry,  that  Gt>rdy^6  or  Gk>rdisa  is  regarded 
as  the  monntain-chain  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  which  Strabo 
calls  Monnt  Masins,^  and  which  lies  directly  sonth  of  the  Tigris 
where  it  rons  east  between  Diarbekr  and  Td,^  Knrds  doiLbtleas 
extended  through  this  whole  region,  and  (if  we  regard  Gaidaoes 
and  Cjrtii  as  eqoiyalent  terms  to  Cardnchi)  were  eren  foond  in 
Persia  Proper,'  where  the  modem  Lwn  are  perhaps  Uieir  descend- 
ants and  representatiyes.^  The  other  tribes  which  have  beoi  named 
admit  eyen  less  of  being  located  with  aocnracy,  if  we  except  the 
Uxians,  whose  position  in  the  BakhHyari  mountains,  from  long.  4d^ 
to  51%  is  pretiy  plainly  indicated  by  Strabo  *  and  Arrian.' 

11.  West  of  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  between  the  Eaphi»tes  and 
the  Mediterranean,  lay  three  countries,  inhabited  for  the  most  part 
by  cognate  races,  but  of  widely  different  characters  and  dimensions; 
viz.,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  PhoBnicia.  A  brief  notice  of  these  well- 
known  tracts  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

(i.)  The  vast  country  of  Arabia,  which  has  a  superficies  of  above 
a  million  square  miles,*  and  is  thus  more  than  equal  to  one>foiuih  of 
Europe,  is  a  peninsula  bounded  on  three  sides  by  seas,  but  possess- 
ing on  the  fourth  no  marked  natural  limit.  Some  writers  consider 
that  a  line  drawn  from  the  north-eastern  comer  of  the  Persian  Gulf 


Niphates,  and  partionlarlj  as  dwelling 
both  in  Northern  Media  (xi.  p.  761) 
and  in  Persia  Proper  (ibicL,  and  com- 
pare  xr.  p.  1031). 

'  This  is  clearly  the  ooantiy  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Gardachi  (Anah.  It.  1,  §  3,  et 
seqq.),  as  it  is  <n  Azrian's  GordTsoi 
(Ezped.  Alex.  iiL  7),  and  of  Pliny's 
Cordaeni,  who  border  on  Adiabene 
(U.  N.  vi.  16).  It  is  also  the  Gordyene 
of  Ptolemy  (t.  13).  Whether  Strabo 
intends  to  place  any  Qordiaoans  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris  is  perhaps 
doabtfol.  He  may  mean  to  do  so  in 
book  xTi.  pp.  1059, 1060. 

7  Strab.  xi.  p.  759,  and  p.  766. 

*  This  is  certainly  Strabo's  ordinary 
riew.  Bee  xi.  pp.  769  and  769  s  xri. 
p.  1046,  Ac. 


*  See  Stnb.  xi.  p.  761,  xr.  p.  lOil. 
and  p.  1041. 

^  The  language  spoken  bj  tbe  Lvt 
is  in  its  grammar  a  dimleei  of  the 
Kurdish.  (See  Geogr^ih.  Joofb.  vU. 
ix.  part  L  pp.  106  and  109.)  In  iu 
names  of  objects,  howerer,  it  is  doselj 
akin  to  the  Scythie  of  ancieBt  Babr- 
Ionia. 

*  Strabo  places  the  eooxoes  of  both 
the  Ghoaspes  and  the  Pasitagris  in  the 
oonntry  of  the  Uxians  (xL  pp.  \(»i 
and  1034).  He  also  makes  the  Uxians 
bolder  on  the  Elymsans  (p.  1068). 

*  See  the  Exped.  Alex.  iiL  17,  and 
compare  the  Geograph.  Joan.  tuL 
xiii.  pp.  106-112. 

*  Chesney.  toL  ti  p.  448. 
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'-e  Subian  to  the  innennoBt  recess  of  the  Bed  Sea  at  Saess, 
zbL  ^wovld  pass  abnost  exactly  along  the  30th  parallel,  is  the 
>er  northern  boondaxy.^  Others,  aliye  to  the  fact  that  Arabs 
s  fblwajB  been  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  tract  projecting 
surds  the  north  from  this  base,  in  the  shape  of  a  right-angled 
ngle  as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo,  extend  Arabia  northwards 
t^lxe  37th  parallel,  and  make  the  Euphrates  and  the  narrow 
imns  between  the  Enphrates  and  the  gnlf  of  Iskenderun  inclose 
^  Arabian  territory  on  its  fourth  side.*  In  ancient  times,  how- 
(T*,  a  portion  of  this  triangnlar  space  was  always  reckoned  to 
ria,  which  included  Tadmor  or  Palmyra  in  the  desert  country,^ 
cL  came  at  least  as  low  as  Thapsacns  {El-Hcmimdm)  on  the 
ipbrates.*  Ancient  Arabia  therefore  may  best  be  regarded  as  an 
•e^alar  rectangle,*  with  the  angles  facing  the  cardinal  points, 
TLXided  on  the  south- west  by  the  Bed  Sea,  on  the  sonth-east  by  the 
.dian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by  that  ocean,  by  the  Persian  Ghilf , 
id  by  the  yalley  of  the  Enphrates  as  far  as  Thapsacns,^  and  on  the 
>Tth-we8t  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  inmost  recess  of  the  Onlf  of 
n.ez  past  the  southern  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,*  and  thence  by 
<>zrah  (Boitra)  and  Palmyra  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  vicinity  of 
ll'Hamwndm,  Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about 
500  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  along  the  shores  of  the 
adian  Ocean  from  Gape  Babelmandel  to  the  Biu^eUHadd^  exceeds 
200  miles. 
The  formal  division  of  Arabia  into  three  regions — ^the  Happy,  the 


'  Ab  the  elder  Niebnhr.  See  his 
Description  de  TArabie,  p.  1.  Com- 
pare Mr.  P.  Smith's  article  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Diotionaiy  of  G^reek  and  Bo- 
man  Geographj,  toI.  i.  p.  176. 

*  Chesney,  1.  a.  c. 

7  See  Plin.  H.  N.  ▼.  24,  25 ;  Ptolem. 
T.  15;  Steph.  Bjz.  ad  too.  lUUfivpa, 
Ac. 

**  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4 ;  Theopomp.  Fr. 
53 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ▼.  24;  Ptolem.  v,  16. 

*  The  moet  violent  irregnlarity  ia 
the  leooarkable  projection  at  the  month 
of  the'  Persian  Gnlf,  separating  be- 
tween it  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  where- 
by the  oontonr  of  Arabia  is  rendered 
not  nnlike  that  of  a  sitting  oat,  the 
projection  in  question  forming  the 
animal's  head.  Pntting  this  aside,  it 
most  also  be  noted  that  the  breadth  of 
Ai'abia  gradoally  contracts   towards 


the  north,  the  distance  from  the  Bed 
Sea  to  the  Persian  Ghilf  below  Bahrein 
being  800  miles,  while  the  distance 
from  Sues  to  Hbapsacaa  is  less  than 
eOO  miles. 

^  Xenophon,  as  has  been  already 
remarked  (supra,  p.  593),  extends 
Arabia  across  the  Enphrates  (Anab. 
i.  6,  §  1),  and  Strabe  notices  the  fact 
that  Arabians  occupied  a  portion  of 
Mesopotamia  (zvi.  pp.  1060-1).  They 
sometimes  even  extended  themselves 
into  Susiana.  (See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's 
Commentary  on  the  Assyrian  Inscrip- 
tions, p.  61,  note'.) 

'  According  to  Herodotus  (iii.  5), 
Arabia  in  this  part  touched  the  Medi- 
terranean for  a  short  distance,  but 
herein  he  differs  from  most  other 
writers.  Pliny,  howeyer,  seems  to 
agree  with  him  (t.  11). 
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Stony,  and  the  Deseri — ^which  has  descended  to  ns  from  the  later 
Ghreeks  and  Romans,  is  first  fonnd  in  Ptolemy.^  Eratostlieiies 
appears  to  have  distingnished  bnt  two  regions,  the  norihem  err 
Desert,  and  the  sonthem  or  Happy.'  This  two-fold  diTiaon  i^ 
followed  by  Strabo,*  Pliny,^  and  Mela;*  while  Ptolemy's  riew  is 
adopted  by  Agathemer,*  and  the  Armenian  Greography.^®  **  ^PP J 
Arabia"  was  at  first  the  sonth- western  comer  of  the  peninsula 
from  about  Mecca  to  Aden ;  but  the  term  was  gradnally  eztendt-i 
till  it  came  to  include  the  entire  peninsula  below  a  line  drawn  fr^m 
Bubian  to  Akahah,  *'  Stony  Arabia,"  or  Arabia  Petraea,  lay  above 
this  to  the  west ;  it  contained  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  re^jit  m 
bordering  upon  Jud»a  and  Syria,  as  far  as  Bozrah.  Arabia  DeseriA 
lay  above  Arabia  Felix  to  the  east;  it  was  the  tract  which  bordere*! 
the  Mesopotamian  valley  from  Thapsacns  downwards,  and  which 
extended  westward  to  Palmyrdn6  and  Arabia  Petraaa.^  The  term^ 
PetrsBa  and  Deserta  are  not  ill  applied;  but  Arabia  Felix,  iinK<5 
in  the  narrow  sense  in  which  it  was  first  used,  is  a  complete  mis- 
nomer. 

(ii.)  The  Syria  of  the  geographers  '  is  the  tract  lying  west  of  tli<^ 
Euphrates  from  the  place  where  it  breaks  through  Mount  Tanrc^ 
to  Thapsacus,  and  extending  thence  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of 
south  to  the  borders  of  Egypt.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-west  by  part  of  Taurus  and  by  Amanus  {Alma  Tagk  ktA 
Jawur  Tagh\  on  the  west  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Phoenicia,'  on 
the  south  by  Arabia  Petnea,  and  on  the  east  by  Arabia  Deserta  and 
the  Euphrates.  Its  shape  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  human  foot,  the 
toe  touching  Egypt  and  the  heel  the  Euphrates  near  Thapeacnii. 
Its  length  along  the  coast  from  Issus  to  the  River  of  Egypt  {W^i ',- 
el-Ariek)  is  somewhat  more  than  400  miles ;  the  breadth  varies  fn>m 
100  miles   between  Issus  and  the  Euphrates,  to  more  than   5<^' 


•  Geoirniph.  r.  17  and  19 ;  vi.  7. 

•  Ap.  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1089  and  1091. 

•  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  1088-9. 

7  H.  N.  V.  11,  24.  ad  fin. ;  yi.  28. 
«  De  Sit.  Orb.  i.  10. 

•  Geograph.  ii.  6. 

*o  Compare  §  83,  85,  and  86. 

•  These  are  the  views  of  Ptolemy, 


ing  in  Anab.  i.  4,  §  19  be  eorrrn, 
regarded  it  as  atretchinf^  across  tS* 
Eaphratea.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  li»v> , 
Pliny  (H.  N.  v.  12),  and  Ploi*- , 
(Geograph.  v.  15),  agree  aabstaatift^  > 
with  the  Btatementa  in  the  text. 

'  Strabo  (\.  a.  o.)  indndea  Phocx.  c  a 
in  Syria.     Pliny  (1.  a.  c.)  inclines  ti* 


who  alone  draws  the  limits  with  any  ;  do  the    same,  but   notes   that  m 

attempt  at  exactness.                                i  (qui   mbtilius  dividont)   made    th*"**' 

'  Herodotus  included  Cappadocia  in  I  distinct  countries.     Herodotus  {lu.  ''■. 

Syria,  thus  extending  it  to  the  Euxine  !  Scylax  (I'eripl.  p.  98),  Mela  (i.  11.  lr>. 

(i.  6,  72,  Ac.).     Xenophon,  if  the  read-  and  Ptolemy,  regard  them  as  M^janue 
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betweeu  Egypt  and  ThapsacoB.     The  entire  area  is  nearly  eqnal  to 
th»t  of  England,  or  between  50,000  and  60,000  square  miles.* 

Syria  was  divided  into  a  nnmber  of  provinoes  the  limits  of  which 
were  mostly  rery  marked  and  distinct.  To  the  north  lay  Com- 
mag^ind,  a  name  f onnd  under  the  form  of  Q^mmtlkh  in  the  Assyrian 
Inscriptionfly*  which  was  the  narrow  bat  fertile  tract  immediately 
•oath  of  Tanrns,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the 
west  by  Amanus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  region  called  Cyrestica  or 
.*  This  latter  region  consisted  of  the  knot  of  mountains 
directly  between  the  Ghilf  of  Issus  and  the  Euphrates ;  it  was 
sometimes  reckoned  to  Seleucis,^  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
whole  country  between  Commagdni  and  Coele- Syria,  extending 
from  about  ^tfi-Ta6,  in  lat.  87^,  nearly  to  the  sources  of  the  Orontes 
in  lat.  84^  In  Seleucis  were  included,  besides  Cyrrhistica,  Chaly- 
bonitis,  or  the  region  of  Ghalybon  ^  (the  modem  Aleppo)^  Chalcis  or 
Cfaaleidic^,  a  small  tract  about  the  lake  into  which  the  river  of 
Aleppo  empties  itself;  Casi6tis,  the  sea-board  from  the  Orontes 
eonthward  to  the  borders  of  Phoenicia;  Pieria,  the  little  comer 
between  the  Orontes  and  Mount  Amanus ;  together  with  the  upper 
Tallcy  of  the  Orontes,  which  was  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Hamath,^ 
and  the  Apam^n6  of  the  post- Alexandrine  writers.  Below  Seleucis 
was  the  country  called  Coele- Syria,  which  was  properly  the  valley 
of  the  Lffdny,  or  the  hollow  (coiX/a)  between  Libanus  and  Anti- 
libanns,'  but  which  was  made  to  include  also  the  valley  of  the 
Chiysorrhoas  (Barada)  east  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  the  country  about 
Damascus,'  one  of  the  richest  regions  of  Asia.'     South  of  Ccole- 

'  Chalybon  ii  probably  the  Helbon 
of  Scripiare,  to  fiamoaa  for  its  excellent 
wine.  (Compare  Esek.  zxrii.  18,  with 
Strab.  XT.  p.  1043,  and  Athon.  i.  22.) 

*  Hamath  (the  modem  Hamah)  was 
the  capital  of  a  oonaidorabie  kinf^om 
in  northern  Syria  from  the  time  of 
DaTid  to  that  of  Sennacherib  (2  Sam. 
riii.  9 ;  2  Kings  xiz.  13,  Ac,),  It  it 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Asaynan 
Inscriptiona  of  this  period.  (See  Sir 
H.  Rawlinaon*s  Commontaiy,  pp.  35, 
39,  40,  Ac.) 

1  Cf.  Strab.  zri.  p.  1076.  RoUiKvpla 
«aXf rrw  ta/wt  ^  r^  AtfiJtr^  mU  *AmA«» 

*  Strab.  xri.  pp.  1074, 1076  j  Ptolem. 
T.  16. 

*  Soe    Chonnoy's    Kaphrat.   Bxpcd. 

▼ol.  i.  p.  '>-7. 


*Col.  Chemey  giTea  the 
63,762|  iqoare  gtographieal  miles,  or 
man  than  60,000  square  statute  miles, 
tmi  his  estimate  includes  the  island  of 
Cypras  and  PhcBoioia.  (See  Euphrat. 
Ezped.  ToL  i.  p.  384.) 

*  The  QammidkA  of  the  inscriptions 
does  not,  howerer,  answer  m  yotition 
u>  Cvmmaicin^.  It  consists  rather  of 
the  snutbem  skirts  of  Taurus,  from 
the  Euphrates  at  Bum«i$ai  to  the 
Tiipis  at  Diarbckr.— [H.  C.  R.] 

•  Strmb.  xri.  p.  10r>3  ;  Ptol.  T.  16  ; 
Pltn.  R.  N.  T.  23,  Ac. 

^  As  by  Strakw,  who  dirides  Syria 
into  fire  prorinces  only  i  ris.  Com* 
ti*«4(^o^,  Seleucis,  Ctslo.Syria,  Judcm, 
sod  Ph<micta  (1.  s.  c).  Pliny  in- 
r1uf)e4  Cvrrhtstica  in  Ccele- Syria, 
i  I'llcniT  makes  it  separate  from  buth. 
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Sjiia  lay  Palestine,  extending  from  the  Bonroes  of  Jordba  mud 
Mount  Hermon  on  the  north  to  the  Biver  of  Egypt  (Wddff'€l*Ari^) 
on  the  south,  and  containing  the  well-known  prorinoes  of  Galilee, 
Samaria,  Jndsea,  and  Idnmaaa,  west  of  the  Jordan  Talley,  Itonea 
and  PersBa,  east  of  the  same/  On  the  side  of  the  desert,  sepassted 
from  the  fertile  coast  tract  by  a  broader  or  narrower  belt  of  mrid 
territoiy,  were  the  two  oases  of  Tadmor  and  Bosrah,  the  one  the 
capital  of  the  district  known  as  Pabnyr^^  which  was  the  entire 
conntxy  between  Syria  Proper  and  the  Enphiates,  the  other  the 
chief  city  of  the  region  called  Traohonitis,  the  eULedja  and  Jeb^ 
Hauran  of  the  present  day. 

(iii.)  Along  a  portion  of  the  sea*board  of  Syria^  stretching  iraan 
about  lat.  85''  20'  to  S2P  4ff,  lay  Phoenicia,*  a  narrow  strip  of  tcr- 
ritory  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  190  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  nerer  so  much  as  20  miles,  sometimes  little 
more  than  a  single  mile*  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  containing 
about  2000,  or  at  most  2500  squaro  miles,  a  less  space  (that  is)  thiui 
seyeral  of  the  English  counties — so  slight  and  accidental  is  the 
connection  between  territorial  extent  and  political  oonseqiieiice. 
Well  watered  by  the  numerous  perennial  streams  which  descend 
from  the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Baigylus  {Jebel*No$airt)^  sheltered 
from  invasion  on  the  one  hand  by  the  great  separator,  the  mmj  on 


^  For  a  fnll  aooomit  of  these  oonn- 
tries  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  Dean  Stanley  (Sinai 
and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their 
History.  London,  Hnrray,  1856), 
which  is  a  model  of  descriptiTe  geo- 
graphy. 

'The  limits  of  Fhoenioia  are  not 
very  clearly  marked  either  to  the 
north  or  to  the  sonth.  Soylaz  (Peripl. 
p.  98)  makes  Phosnicia  the  sntirs  sea- 
board of  Syria.  Strabo  regards  it 
as  commencing  at  Gabala  {JehUi)  a 
little  south  of  Laodioea  {Lad^yeh), 
and  extending  to  Pelnsiom  (xri.  p. 
1070,  and  p.  1076).  Pliny  fH.  N.  y. 
19  and  20)  makes  it  begin  witn  Aradns 
(Rtiad),  and  end  a  little  below  Mount 
Carmel.  Ptolemy  (v.  15)  agrees  as  to 
the  southern  limit,  but  makes  the 
northern  the  river  Elenthems  (TfoAr. 
eUKchir,  kit.  84^'  4Sr),  which  Strabo 
says  was  often  considered  as  the 
boundary  (p.  1071).     Dean   Stanley, 


legaxding  Ao^  (now  Akkm  or  Aerr)  as 
properly  a  Philistian  town,  nttkvs 
Phoenicia  terminate  at  the  iia#^. 
Abiad  or  the  Ras^sn-Nakhoira  (Sinai 
and  Palestine,  p.  862).  I  hav«  de- 
ferred to  the  antborities  d  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy. 

•  Soyka,  PMpl.  p.  99.     iwmx%  U 
oM  M  trruUtvs  t  r^  wXdrm, 

7  It  is  perhaps  not  a  mere  faaej  to 
oonneot  the  Greek  WXaryw  with  the 
Hebrew  jSf  |>sW>  "  separatkiB.'*  (See 
Scott  and  liiddell's  Lexiooo,  ad  vuc 
WXoyof.)  At  any  rate,  whether  the 
etymology  holds  or  no,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  sea  in  early  times  was 
not,  as  now,  the  uniter,  bat  the  dirider 
of  nations.  Dean  Staioley  rightly  ob- 
serves (Palestine,  p.  113),  ''When 
Israel  first  settled  in  FklestiBa»  the 
Mediterranean  was  not  yet  ih^ 
thorooghfiure — ^it  was  rather  the  boand. 
ary  and  the  terror  of  the 
nations.*' 
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thm  other  by  the  high  monntain-line  interposed  between  its  smiling 
palm^grores  and  the  natural  march  of  Eaetem  conquest,^  wi^ 
nnmefoiu  harbours,  a  fairly  prodnctiye  soil,  and  inezhanstible 
furcats  of  timber  on  the  flanks  of  Lebanon,  Phoenicia  was  a  region 
in  which  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  flourishing  commercial  oom- 
manitiea  grew  np  at  an  early  date,  whose  influence  upon  the  worid's 
bisloij  was  little  proportioned  to  the  restricted  limits  of  their 
trrritorial  sovereignty.  Asiatic  civilization,  rising  in  Lower  Baby- 
lonia, naturaUy,  and  we  may  almost  say  necessarily,  reached  first  at 
this  point  the  Western  Sea.  Here  was  Marathus,  the  eztrome 
West  of  the  first  comers,*  who  however  in  course  of  time  discovered 
a  West  (Enb  or  Europe)  beyond  themselves,  to  which  they  were 
Cadmdnim  or  Gidmeians,  that  is.  Easterns.'  Here  western  com- 
meroe  and  navigation  began,  and  hence  the  ships  and  colonies  went 
forth,  which  planted  civilisation  and  refinement  on  the  shores  of 
Africa  and  Spain,  and  brought  into  connection  with  the  kingdoms 
of  the  East  the  negroes  of  Ghiinea  and  the  painted  savages  of  the 
British  T#lfmd# 

Phosnicia  contained  no  provinces,  but,  like  the  Greek  countries 
of  Achsoa,  Ionia,  Ac.,  was  parcelled  out  into  the  territories  of  a 
number  of  independent  towns.  These  were— commencing  on  the 
south — ^Ac^  or  Acre  (the  Aku  of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions),  Ecdippa 
(Hebrew  and  Assyrian  Ahnb),  Tyre,  Sarepta,  Sidon,  Berytns  (now 
B^yrooi)^  Byblus  (the  Hebrew  Oehal^  and  Assyrian  Oubal^  now 
Jtbeil),  Tripolis,  and  Aradus  (Assyrian  and  Hebrew  Arvad^  now 
Rmadj.  Of  these  Tyre  and  Aradus  originaUy  occupied  islands: 
the  others  lay  close  upon  the  shore.  Sidon,  Tyre,  Byblus,  and 
Aradus,  which  succeeded  to  the  stiU  earlier  Marathus,*  were  per- 


*T1m  tide  of  iBvmnoD  would  afanoct 
aJwmys,  ••  A  matter  of  oonne,  flow 
along  the  oooneotad  valleyt  of  the 
llnatee  and  Litany.  On  the  weit  of 
theae  Talleyi  the  chaina  of  Natairi 
and  Lthman  (Lebanon)  riae  abroptlj 
u>  a  height  varying  from  1000  to 
7000  feet.  (See  Cheanej^i  Enphrat. 
Expc<LvoL  i  pp.  887,  388.) 

*  See  Sir  H.  BawUnaon*!  note  on 
£eiaT  fi   (  6 

*  Vide'iafim,  Book  ii.  oh.  44,  note. 

*  Haimthttg  —  wiXis  A^x*'*  ^tpiiemv 
arourding  to  Strabo— maj  be  regarded 
&•  earlier  than  Aradoa,  (1)  fiom  the 
Uamitic  character  of  the  word;    (2) 


from  the  earlj  diMppeaianoe  of  the 
phMM  (of.  Soyiaz,  PeripL  p.  99) ;  (3) 
from  itc  abaorption  into  Arados  (Strab. 
zri.  p.  1071),  the  dte  of  whioh  ic  so 
nearaa  to  present  the  appearance  of 
an  IriTfixt^^  bj  an  unfriendly 
power.  [Martu  (or  Marathas)  in  the 
Aaiyrian  Inscriptiona  ie  not  foond  aa 
the  name  of  a  oicy,  bat  of  the  whole 
ooontrf .  It  is  a  Soythio  word,  signify, 
tng  literally  '*  behind/*  and  thence 
**the  we«t/'  JQst  as  in  the  Semitio 
langnagpe  K^Um  signified  literally 
"befon*/*  and  thence  "the 
H.  C.  R.] 
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haps  the  most  ancient.  Tripolis,  which  cannot  be  the  natire  name,' 
was  a  colony  from  the  three  cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Aiaduft.* 
The  territory  of  Axadns  seems  to  have  extended  from  the  northern 
frontier  of  Phoenicia  near  Gktbala  (JebUi)  to  the  liyer  EHenthenis;' 
that  of  the  other  towns  cannot  be  fixed  with  exactness. 

12.  With  this  brief  notice  of  the  oonntries  west  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia  the  present  Essay  may  well  terminate.  Hie  phjncal 
and  political  geography  of  the  part  of  Asia  which  stretches  still 
farther  to  the  west,  and  is  known  generally  as  Asia  Minor,  or  xh< 
peninsula  of  Anatolia,  has  been  already  discussed  in  a  fomufr 
Essay.  The  distribution  of  the  several  tribes  mentioned  bj 
Herodotos  as  inhabiting  Asia  towards  the  north  and  east  will  be 
made  a  separate  subject  of  consideration  hereafter. 


'  F^rfaapB  the  native 
MahalUha;  at  least  this  tofwn  ^pean 
among  the  PhoBnician  cities  both  in 
the  annals  of  Asahur-icir.pal  and  in 
those  of  Sennacherib,  which  shows  it 
to  have  been  a  place  of  importance. 
Yet  no  trace  of  snch  a  name  is  fonnd 
in  classic  writers. — [H.  C.  B.] 


*  Scyiaz,  PsripL  p.  99 ;  Strmh.  xtL 
1072 ;  Steph.  Byv.  ad  toc  T^tnius. 
BcjlbJi  says  that  Tripolis  nas  redir 
three  cities  in  one,  the  lyrian,  Sido- 
nian,  and  Aradian  ooknusts  hariot 
distinct  regions  of  the  town, 
enclosed  within  its  own  walls. 

•  Strab.  zri.  pp.  1070, 1071. 
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ESSAY    X. 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  BABTL0NUJ7S  AND  ASSTBLLNS.— {H.C.R.] 

I.  GnenX  ohanoter  of  the  Mjtholpgy.  2.  Babylonian  and  AjMjrian  Fan. 
theooa  not  identical.  3.  Thirteen  chief  deities,  (i.)  Asshw,  the  supreme 
God  of  ABsjria — the  Asshnr  of  Genesis — his  emblem  the  winged  circle. 
(iL)  Anu,  first  God  of  the  First  Triad — his  resemblance  to  Dis  or  Hades — 
his  temples — gods  connected  with  him.  (iii.)  BeUNimrod  (?),  second  God  of 
the  Triad — his  wife,  Mylitta  or  Beltis — his  right  to  the  name  of  Nimrod — his 
titles,  temples,  Ac.  (ir.)  Hea,  third  God  of  the  Triad — his  correspondence 
with  Neptnne — his  titles — extent  of  his  worship,  (y.)  Bilta  (Beltis),  the 
Great  Goddess — confnsion  between  her  and  Ishtar — her  titles,  temples,  Ac. 
(ri.)  Gods  of  the  Second  Triad — Vul — ^uncertainty  abont  his  name — Lord 
of  the  sky  or  air — an  old  god  in  Babylonia — his  numerical  symbol,  (rii.) 
SkamHis  or  San,  the  Sun-God  —  his  titles — antiquity  of  his  worship  in 
Babylonia  associated  with  Quia,  the  Snn.Goddess — their  emblems  on  the 
BOBoments.  (Tiii.)  8in,  the  Moon-God — his  titles — his  temple  at  Ur — his 
hif{h  rank,  at  the  head  of  the  Seoond  Triad,  (iz.)  Ninip  or  Nin^  his  Tarions 
titles  and  emblems — his  stellar  character  donbtfol — the  Man- Bull  his 
emblem — his  name  of  Bar  or  Bar-ahem — Nin,  the  Assyrian  Horoulee — 
hia  temples — his  relationship  to  BeUNimrod — Beltis  both  his  mother  and 
his  wife^his  names  Banil  and  Sanda,  (x.)  Bel-Merodack — his  worship 
originally  Babylonian — his  temple  in  Babylon  called  that  of  Jupiter  Bclns 
— ^kia  wife,  Ztrdantl  or  Sucooth-Benoth.  (xi.)  Nergal — his  titles — his  con. 
nection  with  Hfm — his  special  worship  at  Cutha — his  sjrmbol,  the  Man-Lion 
—  lua  temples,  Ac,  (xii.)  Ishtar  or  Astarte  —  called  Nana  at  Babylon — 
her  warship,  (xiii.)  Nebo— his  temples — the  God  of  Learning — ^his  name, 
7>ir.  Ae.  4.  Other  gods  bemdes  the  thirteen— Alloio,  BeUZirpu,  Aa  5. 
Taat  nonbefa  of  local  deities. 

1.  Thb  ancient  religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — whateyer  may 
hare  been  its  esoteric  cbaracter — ^bore  tbe  appearance  outwardly 
of  a  reij  gross  polytbeism.  We  may  infer  from  the  statements  of 
Beroaaa,  that  it  did  inTolye  in  its  origin  ideas  sufficiently  recondite 
with  respect  to  the  cosmogony  and  the  generative  functions  of 
naiarov^  and  we  further  know,  that  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
sages  of  Greece,  such  as  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Democritus, 
burrowed  largely  from  Babylonian  sources  in  the  formation  of  their 
rrepectiTe  systems  of  philosophy;  but  we  hare  not  yet  acquired 
that  mastery  over  the  primitive  language  of  Babylon — as  distin* 


I  See  the  aooonnt  nf  the  Babylonian 
<^«iDOgony,  given  by  Polyhistor  from 
Berosas,   and  quoted    by    Knsebins) 


Synoellus,  p.  23 ;  and  Anchor's  Sue- 
biuM,  vol.  i.  p.  22,  seqq. 
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guished  from  the  later  Semitic  dialect  of  ABSjria— wliidi  oiirb 
enable  as  to  yerifj  the  high  pretensiona  of  the  ChaldcMBmRgix 
to  natural  religion,  from  modem  matenala.' 

Of  all  the  branches  indeed  of  ctmeif orm  inquiry,  an  expSaotfR 
of  the  Babylonian  mythology  is  undoubtedly  the  most  difficQit,sfi 
only  from  the  extraordinary  extent  and  complicated  chancte  d  tb 
subject — ^numerous  independent  objects  of  scienoe  being  nun  c: 
less  closely  connected  with  the  Pantheon*— but  espedsHy froa^ 
redundant  nomenclature,  each  divinity  having  many  dirtmct  mim 
by  which  he  is  indifferently  designated,  and  being  futher  'dir 
cated  by  an  infinity  of  titles,  which  may  also  be  substitnted  at  fi- 
for  the  proper  name,  according  to  the  locality  or  attribnte  vsc-: 
which  the  god  is  worshipped.  Of  such  titles  thwe  are  «fc  leaatfo?^ 
or  fifty  appertaining  to  each  deity ;  and  in  conning  orer  tfcerefct 
those  mythological  tablets  in  the  British  Museum,  which  contt- 
lists  of  the  gods  or  idols  to  be  found  in  the  different  templei  of  "^ 
chief  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  the  student  is  bewildewii? 
an  endless  variety  of  names,  which,  if  they  really  indicated  diffee- 
deities,  would  render  hopeless  any  attempt  io  dissect  and  taboht< 
the  Pantheon.  In  the  present  paper  it  is  not  proposed  to  an^^ 
the  subject  in  its  entirety.  A  mere  sketch  of  the  ^^^^^jfl 
given,  the  principal  gods  being  alone  noticed,  and  the  rent* 
concerning  them  being  restricted  to  an  attempted  identifi«^  • 
their  chief  names  and  titles :  a  description,  as  far  M  otit  know^ 
extends,  of  their  functions  and  attributes ;  some  aooonnt  of  t» 
temples  in  which  they  were  worshipped ;  and  saggesboa  •• 
their  relationship  with  the  gods  of  classical  mythology- 

On  examining  the  mythology  of  the  Babylonians,  the  fii^  F^ 

relatioDBhip,  they  can  h«^^  IJ^ 

of  inyooatiaEUi  to  the  wholj  m^ 
or  to  partioolar  gods, pw»«;  j^ 

myskiofigiiieflofthegtjdat^ 

Je  for  1^6  inoBt  part  rf^^Zi 
long  oatalogneof  obeeore^^^^ 
thnfl  fDTQish  BO  aid  withx«8«** 
reading  of  the  nameB.  ^ 

»  Among  each  object*  m»/J^  ^ 
merated  the  ayitem  erf  n^^TLj. 
Tisionfl  of  time,  the  planeU  tf^  * 
animals,  metaU,  ooIootb,  i^f  * 


'  The  reference  is  to  the  mythologi. 
oal  clay  tableta  found  in  the  royal 
library  at  Nineyeh,  and  now  deposited 
in  the  Britiah  Mnaenm,  which  are  in 
great  nnmbera,  and  whioh  no  donbt 
contain  all  that  we  ooold  desiTe  to 
know  with  regard  to  the  machineiy  of 
the  Babylonian  religion,  and  probably 
also  treat  to  some  extent  of  its 
myateriea.  Theae  tableta,  howeyer, 
are  composed  in  Babylonian,  which 
was  the  sacred  and  literary  language, 
and  in  yery  few  instances  are  fnmiahed 
even  with  a  gloss  or  explanation  in 
Assyrian,  ao  that,  with  the  exception 
of    helping   to    identify   names  and 
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h  attract  attention  is  (be  apparent  nmilarit^  of  the  STSteni 
that  ^rbich  afterwards  prevaUed  in  Greece  and  Borne.  The 
i  gBacTsA  gronping  ie  to  he  recognized  ;  the  same  genealogical 
easion  is  not  nnfreqnently  to  be  traced;  and  in  some  cases  even 
fatnili&r  names  and  titles  of  classical  deities  can  be  explained 
a  Babylonian  sonrees.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  highly  probable 
LI  among  the  primitive  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Tigris  and 
^lirateB  ^ben  the  canelform  alphabet  was  invented,  bj  redncing 
bnres  to  phonetic  signs,  and  when  snch  writing  was  first  applied 
the  pnTp<MeB  of  religion,  a  Scjthic,  or  Scjtho-Arian  race  must 
re  existed,  who  snbseqnentlj  ntigrateil  lo  Enrope,  and  brought 
th  theni  those  mythical  traditions,  which,  as  objects  of  popular 
iief ,  had  been  mixed  ap  in  the  nascent  literatnre  of  their  native 
nntry ;  so  that  we  are  at  present  able  in  some  cases  to  explain 
«cnritieB  both  of  Greek  and  Boman  mjtholc^cal  nomenclature, 
tt  eimply  from  the  langnagea  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  bnt  even 
om  the  peonliar,  and  often  fantastic,  devices  of  the  cuneiform 
rstem  of  vmting.* 
2.  The  Pantheons  of  Babylon  and  ITineTeh  onght  in  strictness  to 
e  considered  sepaivtely,  for  in  many  respects  they  are  dissimilar, 
.eities  which  are  prominent  in  one  mythology  being  nnknown  in 
he  ether,  and  each  system,  moreover,  having  originally  poaseased  an 
ndependent  nomenclature.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
aowever,  critical  distinctions  cannot  be  attempted.  We  must  be  con- 
tent then  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  the  deities,  and  an  indication  of 
the  relative  positions  which  they  occupy  in  their  respective  eystems. 
It  is  quite  dear  that  the  mythology  originated  in  Babylonia,  and 
at  a  time  when  several  distinct  languages  were  spoken  by  the 
people  using  the  cuneiform  character ;  for  the  Museum  tablets  very 
often  exhibit  the  names  of  the  gods  in  three  parallel  columns,  all 
written  in  the  primitive  Scythio  of  Babylonia,  and  without  any 


*  It  ia  budlf  aafs,  perhapa,  from 
oar  pteuLt  enneifonn  nutteriali,  to 
draw  aiij  general  ooDcliuicini  with 
regard  to  primitive  etlmology  ;  yet  if 
■a  impowbke  to  aroid  remarkiiig,  ii 
regaid  to  Qreek  and  Bomen  my 
tfaologf,  tlwt,  in  addition  to  the  Arian 
element  irUch  forms  the  baeii  of  boUi 
■jitemi,  there  ia  a  prevailing  Semiti 
otwnoter  in  the  one,  aod  a  Soythio 
ohwMlsc  in  tlia  other.  Thus,  in  Qreek 


mythology,  the  following  namea  ate 
of  nndoabted  Semitio  origin,  KpJnii, 
'Ept^oi,  KuS*l>^v,  Kli^•lpa>,  lUSfui,^.; 
whiiat  in  Latin  the  uamea  of  Satnrn, 
Dis,  Vnloui,  Ao.,  nuT  be  ausDected  to 

ba  Soythio.  If  t 
be  admitted,  the 
to  be,  that  the  J 
belonged  to  the 
the  Etnuoana  to 
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Apt.  Booe  L 


attempt  to  give  the  Semitic  equivalentB  of  Assjrift  expfiessed 
pHoneticallj.  It  is  indeed  of  extreme  rarity  to  find  anj  phonetic 
explanation  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  The  Assyrians,  although 
nsing  the  old  Babylonian  terms,  which  we  have  been  hithert<» 
accnstomed  improperly  to  speak  of  as  ideographs,  or  monograms,^ 
applied  to  snch  terms  their  own  vemacnlar  Semitic  eqmTalents; 
bat  it  is  only  inferentially,  for  the  most  part,  that  we  can  determine 
how  these  equivalents  were  pronounced. 

In  most,  but  not  all,  of  the  invocations  which  preface  the  hL«- 
torical  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  we  find  the  gods  of  tho 
Pantheon  classified  in  distinct  groups.  There  is,  firstly,  Asshur, 
the  supreme  god,  who  was  replaced  in  Babylonia  by  a  distinct  deity 
II  or  Ba  ;  then  comes  the  governing  triad,  answering  to  the  Plut4\ 
Jnpiter,  and  Neptune  of  Classical  mythology ;  and  with  these  is 
often  associated  the  supreme  female  deity  who  was  wife  of  Jupiter 
and  mother  of  the  gods.  The  next  group  is  that  which  Beiosus 
describes  as  aarpa  koI  ^\iov  koI  aeX^viiVf  but  which  more  strict Ir 
answers  to  ^ther,  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  remaining  fire 
deities  must  be  the  row  revre  wXayifrav  of  the  same  passage.*  Thes** 
thirteen  deities  will  now  be  examined  in  succession. 

(i.)  Asshur.  This  god  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Pantheon  of 
Assyria.  His  usual  titles  are  ''the  great  Lord,"  ''the  King  of  all 
the  gods,"  "  he  who  rules  supreme  over  the  gods,"  an!  sometimes 
"the  father  of  the  gods,"  although  that  title  more  properly  apper- 
tains to  the  second  deity  of  the  governing  triad.  His  special 
attributes  are  those  of  sovereignty  and  power:  he  is  thus  oaQt^ 
"  the  giver  of  the  sceptre  and  crown,"  "  he  who  establishes  empire, *" 
"  he  who  lengthens  the  years  of  the  king's  reign  and  protects  hid 
armies  and  his  forts,"  A^c,  Ac^    In  the  list  upon  the  clay  tableU, 


'  The  only  ooneiform  signs  in  the 
mythological  Tocabolitfy,  which  are 
at  all  deserving  of  the  name  of  ideo- 
graphs or  monograms,  are  the  abbre- 
viations, where  the  initial  oharaoter 
stands  for  the  entire  word ;  ts  in  As 
for  As-shuTf  San  for  8an-si,  Pa  for 
Paku,  Ac, ;  and  even  in  these  cases 
we  cannot  be  snre  but  that  the  mono- 
syllable was  the  primitive  term,  and 
the  fnll  name  a  later  compound. 

*  See  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments, 
p.  26. 

'  The   Aasyrian    authoritiea    from 


whioh  the  titles  of  the  gods  are  chiefly 
quoted  are  as  follows :  1.  The  inroca- 
tion  of  Asshur .isir-pal,  oommenciTti; 
his  annals.  2.  The  invocatioa  of  hui 
son  Shalmaneser  on  the  Black  Obelisk. 
8.  Sargon's  dedication  of  the  f«  ur 
gsAiOB  of  his  city  to  eight  of  the  priu. 
cipal  gfoda.  4  An  invooatioo  od  a 
tablet  of  Asskur^hanupafM :  and,  5. 
The  mythological  clay  t^lets  mtier- 
ally.  For  Babylonian  materiak  tb** 
various  Insoriptions  of  Ncbuchad. 
nesiar,  Neriglissar,  and  Nabooidu 
have  six  been  oonaolted. 
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which  seem  to  haye  been  drawn  np  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  Babylonian  mythology  to  the  Assyrians,  he  is  never  mentioned 
and  we  are  thus  nnable  to  determine  his  synonyms.  His  name,  how- 
ever, is  written  indifferently  as  A-shur  and  As-ahur,  and  sometimes 
by  abbreriation  simply  as  As,  while  in  the  later  inscriptions  he  is 
dintingnished  by  an  epithet  Elii  (?  ),  which  in  the  lists  is  attributed 
to  Anu,  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  period  of  the  introduction 
into  Assyria  of  the  worship  of  Asshur  under  that  name ;  for  although 
the  kings  of  Ur,  Ismi-dagan  and  Shamas^VtU,  who  founded  a  temple 
on  the  Upper  Tigris  in  the  19th  century  B.C.,  are  stated  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  to  have  been  followers  of  Asshur ; 
jet  on  the  bricks  of  Shamas'  Vtd,  which  are  still  found  in  the  ruins 
«'f  KiUh  Sherghdiy  the  deity  whom  he  honoured  is  entitled  Ashit^ 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  was  the  primitive  Chaldiean 
form  of  the  name.^  It  is  further  remarkable  that,  with  the  excep- 
ta<m  of  this  temple  at  Kileh  Sherghdt,  there  is  positively  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  as  far  as  our  present  experience 
extends,  no  other  notice  of  a  shrine  dedicated  to  Asshur.  The 
«x»antry  of  Assyria  derived  its  title  from  him ;  and,  as  the  patron 
<iiity  of  the  nation,  he  also  imposed  his  name  on  the  capital  city  of 
A^fhttr  (modem  Kihh-S  her  ghat),  which  was  the  scat  of  empire 
apparently  bi*fore  the  building  of  Nineveh  :  but  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  considered,  as  the  head  of  the  Pantheon,  of  too  high  a  rank 
tn  receive  the  homage  of  his  votaries  in  any  particular  or  special 
temple.  Probably  all  the  shrines  throughout  Assyria  were  open  to 
his  worship ;  but  neither  is  his  name  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
mnltttndinons  lists  of  idols  that  have  been  hitherto  examined,  nor 
ifi  Bit' Asshur  mentioned  amongst  the  temples  either  of  Nineveh  or 
of  Calah  {Simrud).  The  Assyrian  king^,  however,  from  the  earliest 
times  evidently  regarded  Asshur  as  their  special  tutelary  divinity. 
They  constantly  used  his  name  as  an  element  in  their  own  titles ; 
thev  invoked  him  on  all  occasions  which  referred  to  the  exercise  of 
their  sovereign  functions.     The  laws  of  the  empire  were  the  laws  of 


*  Tho*  the  HamaritAii  t4'zt  of  Gene> 
•  «.  which  ha*  prvtionrcd  nmnj  of  th« 
frwtaal  Hamito  names,  of  which  the 
UK«*r  8c*mitic  oqatralenta  are  ahmo 
iTTvo  in  tho  Hebrew,  n«c«  A^Utn  for 
A^hmr^  the  termination  in  na  lieinfr 

IB    all  prubability    the  Arabic  parti.   '   takes  the  place  of  r. 
rip«al  aominatire.     The  snbetitotioo 

%'OU  I.  S  R 


of  Aiitun  for  AKshar  may  perhaps, 
however,  be  Dii»ro  inimcdintelr  com« 
pannl  with  the  IVhIevi  f«nnfl  uf  Mtiun 
for  Mihr  or  Ahthra^  Atun  fur  A'inr  or 
Athro,  '*ftre,"  thatun  for  fhahar,  "a 
city/'  Ac,  where  the   n  every  where 
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I 


Aukur :  the  tribute  payable  from    dependent    kiDgdoips  t»  t 
tribute  of  Asshur,     He  was  all  and  everything*  as  &r  as  A»<H: 
nationalitj  was  concerned ;  bat   he   was  strictly  a  local  detj.  c 
his  name  was  almost  unknown  beyond  the  limits  of  AssTm  Fr  ^ 
In  Armenia  his  place  was  taken   by   a    national  divinitj  ixl- 
Khdldi  (whence,  perhaps,  the  people  were  confounded  by  ibe  Gr-  ^ 
with  the  Kaldees  of  the  Soath,  thong'h   the  cuneiform  names  l 
entirely  distinct),*  while  in  Babylonia  the  first  place  is  geor* 
given  to  II  or  12a,  who  was  possibly  of  S^yptian  origin,  and  '^   | 
was  the  guardian  deity  of  the  primitive  Babylon,  as  ^«Av  «'^     ^ 
Assyria.^ 

Every  god  is  associated  with  a  goddess ;  and  the  supreme  ir^^ 
divinity,  Beltis  or  Mylitta,  "the  mother  of  the  gods,"  is  thus  >•::- 
times  called  the  wife  of  Asshur  :  but  this  was  hardly,  it  would  $<^*-^ 


'  The  Triad  inyoked  in  all  the  Ar. 
menian  inscriptions  are  Khaldi,  the 
Sun,  and  ^Sther:  and  when  Sai^n 
boasts  of  having  carried  off  the  Ar- 
menian gods  as  trophies  from  the 
great  city  MukhatsiTf  the  same  deity 
is  mentioned.  "AXBoSf  according  to 
the  Etymologicum  Magnum,  was  an 
epithet  of  the  Jupiter  worshipped  at 
Gaza  (called  by  St.  Jerome  and  others 
Mamas,  *'  the  lord  of  men ")  ;  but 
that  term  is  probably  Semitic,  while 
we  must  look  for  ^menian  etymo- 
logies in  the  primitive  Scythic  of 
Babylonia,  the  name  of  Akkady  which 
denotes  Northern  Babylonia,  being 
sometimes  applied  in  the  inscriptions 
to  Ararat  or  Armenia.  This  ethnic 
connection,  which  is  also  to  a  certain 
extent  to  be  traced  in  the  language, 
would  suggest  a  more  direct  explana- 
tion for  the  double  use  of  the  term 
Chaldee;  but  the  Chaldees  of  the 
South  were  cestainly  Semites,  while 
those  to  the  North  were  to  all  appear, 
anoe  Scyths,  or  at  any  rate  Soytho- 
Arians.  The  early  Syrian  fathers 
seem  to  have  applied  the  name  Chal- 
dtean  to  the  Yezidi  heretics  (asso- 
ciating them,  as  they  do,  with  the 
Jiarcionites  and  ManichsBans) ;  and 
the  same  people  are  called  Kasdim  by 
the  Mesopotamian  Jews  to  the  present 
day.  If  this  be  the  case,  however, 
the  name  has  again  shifled  in  modem 


times,  for  KaJddni  is  now  adopt-  ^ 
the    whole    Nestorian   race   &■•  '• 
proper  national  title,  whik  tl^ « * 
restriots  the   name  to  Npctuna^ 
▼erta  to  Catholicism,     f  The  An  ■ 
Khaldi   ia  now   fonnd   to  corrv>*  - 
not  to  Asahar,  bat  to  ^<*x.  cie  M 
God.     See  above,  Essatr  VL.  ji.  *♦ 
note  ».— H.  C.  B.     ISBl'l 

*  This    god      is    more"  parti-  z  «' 
known  as  the  deity  from  whxi  H 
Ion  derived  its   name.     Bt^-i'.a^' 
cuneiform   name   is   written.  ?:.*> 
"  the  gate  of  /?,"  and  is  the  S 
translation  of  a   Hamit-e  t^rei.  A ' 
which  must    have  been   the  *'■'-'  '■ 
title  of  the  place.    The  name  w^^ . 
bably  given  in   allusion    to  V 
establishment  of  a  seat  of  ja^t: 
it  was  in  "  the  gate  of  the  pala.'     ' 
"  the   gate  of   the    temple "   i  la:   ' 
early  times  justice  wa'f  admi:^>r<" 
Ra  sugj^ests  an  Egyptian  ori::  *>.  " 
though  there  is  no  eTidencv  icl-.   ' 
Babylonian  god  was  in  any  war . 
nected  with  "  the  sun."     da  tti    ' 
trary,  we  may  infer  from  the  vi.  •  - 
laries,  where  Ra  is  translated  if  ■ 
and  joined  with  sar,  "a  kins,"  th*:  i 
simply  meant  •*a  god."  or  ratber  r*^ 
haps  "  the  god'*  kut'  ^ox^f.    S-ki  t 
niathon  says  thaflXot  wax  tk?  ^•~ 
as   Kp6tfos;    but   in   all    the    S«'  : 
languages   the   term    has    bsea  e>rr 
used  for  "  a  god  "  generally. 


•  -, 


V  -.? 
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k*l^tim«te  mjthology,  the  real  ** husband  of  Beltis"  and  "father 
of  the  god«  "  being  the  second  member  of  the  governing  triad,  whom 
it  IS  propoeed  to  call  Bel-Nimmd,  while  the  wife  of  Asshur,  who 
vppemn  io  the  list  of  gods  to  whom  Tiglath-Pileser  II.  offered 
Mcnfices  after  his  conquest  of  Babylonia,  is  named  Sheruha? 

li  is  hardlj  permissible  to  donbt  that  Asskur  must  be  the  deified 
patriarch  of  Genesis  x.  11,  the  son  of  Shem  who  went  forth  from 
Shinar  and  founded  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  pagan  Greeks  were 
acquainted  with  the  same  tradition,  and  thus  derive  the  name  of 
Aasyria,  kwh  'A^v^,  r&6  s^^u*'  and  in  later  ages  we  have  also  that 
valuable  notice  of  Damascins  on  the  Babylonian  mythology,  where 
he  speaks  of  the  prinueval  pair  'Affctfpht  and  Mur^i^H^/  and  of  the 
triad  springing  from  them  *Ar^t,  ^ixAirof,  and  *A^f,  who  have  their 
respective  representatives  in  the  inscriptions. 

At  an  early  period  of  cuneiform  inquiry  it  was  conjectured  that 
the  Nisroch  of  Scripture,  whose  name  is  written  *A<ra^x  ^J  the 
LXX.,^  might  be  identical  with  the  Asshur  of  the  inscriptions,  and 
thai  the  deity  in  question  might  be  compared  with  the  Saturn  of 
claiwtral  mythology ;  but  that  hypothesis  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  simple  fact  that  Aashur  had  no  temple  at 
Nineveh  in  which  Sennacherib  could  have  been  worshipping  when 
he  was  slain  by  his  rebellious  sons.  Nisroch,  whom  the  Talmudists 
identify  with  Saturn,  is  still  shrouded  in  obscurity  ;*  but  it  may  be 
permitted  to  conjecture  that  since  the  god  Afn<hury  in  company  with 
the  gods  Nin  and  Senjtdy  is  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  inscriptions 
M  defeating  the  enemies  of  the  Assyrians  with  his  arrows,  mid  since 
we  have  almost  direct  evidence  that  the  two  latter  gods  are  repre- 
sented reHpi'ctively  by  the  man-bull  and  the  man-lion,  the  other  or 

*  Tbe    name    is   othorwiHc  written  |  Na<rap^x)  >i*  ^^^  ortho^n^phj  umh)  in 

K4«rmya;    but   the  gi>< }<)(')*•**   thiu  en*  >  Ih.  xxxxii.    '^\H.      In   2  Kinf^ti  x\x.  37. 

tilled,     aJthoo^ti      included     in     the  >  the  namo  ia  written  by  tho  LXX.  aa 

li<«ta,  d(H»fl  not  appear  of  that  Mcirop^x* 


w'l.rb  thuald  culitU<  her,  as  th^  *  Srt'  S<>UIen»  I)e  Diit  Syrin,  p.  323. 

wife  of  ^j»Aiur,  te  be  placed  at  the    ;    The  only  cunrtform    title  at    all    re. 

semblin^  StJfrurh  m  one  whioh  appliee 
to  NVUs  and  8iK">ti<*>t  "kint^  of  tlie 
soul,"  HMitlinif  •  •  •  rnkht  ;  but  it  in 
*  Mxttart  (or  Kitf^of^,  at  the  name  very  doubt lul  if  }^i*  yMxm  ovrr  ummI  for 
m  wntten  in  some  MSS.)  may  very  '  "kiu^"  ((hoii;;h  th(«  tn'^n  tvb.rh  ind*- 
wrll   be   a   participial    form    coi^nate   '    cutoit  "a  kinj;  "  b.iH  th.it  (towor)  ;  and 


of  the  l*antheon. 
*  8re    Ktymulogicmn    Magnum,   in 


with   SKtTutfa,  and  tii>cuifying  merely 
"  the  qoeen."     See  C<>ry's  Fragments, 
|i.  31H. 
*  Hus  (or  aoourding  to  lOiDe  MSB. 


It  U  lit  ill  mon«  doubtful  if  NoIm)  ha«l 
any  t4*uiplo  at  Ninoveh.  In  all  pro* 
bability  Misrock  is  not  a  k'«'nuine 
reading. 
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cKief  member  of  tlie  protecting  triad  must  be  recogniBed  in  Hie 
winged  globe  wbich  is  so  often  seen  in  tbe  scnlptoiea  hoTering 
over  tbe  Aflsjrian  monarcb,  and  from  which  a  figure  with  the 
horned  helmet,  the  sure  emblem  of  divinity,  Bhoots  his  arrows 
against  the  discomfited  foe. 

The  latest  historical  trace  of  the  god  Asshur  occnrs  probablj 
in  Isidore's  notice  of  the  Greek  city  of  Artemita  in  Babjkniia, 
which  nnder  the  PariMans  is  said  to  have  resumed  its  old  title  of 
XoXo^c^ :  ^  this  title,  which  signifies  '*  the  fort  of  Asshnr,**  haTini^ 
been  imposed  on  the  place  bj  Tiglath-Pileser  U.  when  he  rebnilt 
the  city  in  about  750  b.g.' 

We  may  now  consider  the  triad  which  in  the  Assyrian  lists 
usually  follows  Asshur^  and  in  Babylonian  mythology  heada  the 
Pantheon,  or  is  only  preceded  by  Ba  or  II. 

(ii.)  Ahu,  This  is  the  first  member  of  the  triad  and  appears  to 
answer  to  Hades  or  Pluto.  His  functions,  howeyer,  are  not  rerj 
clearly  defined,  nor  can  the  greater  part  of  his  titles  be  explained 
except  conjecturally.  One  class  of  epithets  refers  undoubtedly  to 
"  priority  "  and  "  antiquity/'  He  is  "  the  old  Anu,"  '*  the  original 
chief ; "  perhaps  in  one  case  **  the  &ther  of  the  gods ;  '*  also  ''  the 
Lord  of  spirits  and  demons"  (?)  and  like  the  Greek  iuu^r«r,  ^^the 
layer  up  of  treasures  "  and  "  the  Lord  of  tho earth"  or  "mountains'* 
(from  whence  the  precious  metals  were  extracted).  A  yeiy  exten> 
sive  class  of  synonyms,  however,  extending  to  about  twenty  names, 
which  are  found  on  the  tablets,  are  quite  unintelligible  except  on 
the  supposition  that  they  refer  to  the  infernal  regions.  There  seem 
to  be  such  titles  as  *'  King  of  the  lower  world,"  "  Lord  of  darkness  ** 
or  *'  death,**  "  ruler  of  the  far-off  city,"  and  many  similar  epitheU ; 
but  the  sense  is  throughout  obscure. 


7  Had80ii*8  Geographi  Minores,  toI.  Xa\-^^,  or  *'  the  fort  of   AsAwr ;  * 

ii.  p.  5.  <    XaX-^»r^,   the  Septoagint    nmme  for 

*  The  locative  prefix  which  occnzs  >   Calneh ;  isr^t  KhaX-Kevo^  a  fuaoos 

in  the  cnneifonn  name,  and  which  is  .    Babylonian  temple  mentioned  in  thft 

of  almost  vniverBal    employment   in  -   Talmnd;  tsho,  Ckilmad  of  Scriptaie, 

t'y^  ^  a>byloiu«i.  gi<«r»phv.  ;  ^     yjj-  s:^i,„iiMi,  "fort  of  th. 

had   the  true  Semitic  prononciation  m^^tj^^                     ^ 

of  Kar;   bnt  it  womld  seem  almost  ^  ^«<*  <»  *^ »     »*^  XmKrmm%nM 

certain   that    this   word   most    have  '   of  Snsiana ;        tj^.   Halwdm ;    and 

been  corrupted  very  early  to  Kal  or  numerous    other    gecffraphical   thW. 

irW,fromthecon8t*ntoocuTTenoeof  ,   compounded  of  the  prefix  of  localitT 

that  prefix  m  the  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  ■   and  one  of  the  old  nwnee  of  the  Baby' 

Arabic    ciTrespondents    of    the    old  I   Ionian  gods. 
Babylonia  Q    namea.      Hum  we  have 
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There  can  be  no  donbt  of  the  pronunciation  of  this  god*s  name 
in  Afl^Tian,  as  it  is  declined  according  to  rale  Anu  (or  An/u)  in  the 
Domi native,  Ani  in  the  genitive,  and  Ana  in  the  accnsative.'  In 
Babjlonian  the  corresponding  name  was  Anna  or  Ana,  and  it  was 
indeclinable.  It  signified  "  The  God,"  jror*  Hoxht^,  &nd  was  no  doubt 
in  nae  among  the  primitive  Babylonians  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  There  is  farther  a  very  singular  link  of  connection,  in  regard 
to  this  god,  between  Babylonian  and  classical  mythology.  It  is 
well  known  that  numbers  among  the  early  Chaldeans  were  sapposed 
to  be  invested  with  mystic  powers ;  and  in  this  view  probably  the 
system  of  notation  was  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the 
PWnthoon,  the  6  integers  in  the  cycle  of  60  being  referred  to  the  two 
triads  of  the  Pantheon.^  The  first  triad  is  thus  represented  by  60, 
^K  and  40  respectively;  and  the  second  by  30,  20,  and  6.  The 
greater  namber,  60,  or  1  boss,  indicated  by  a  single  wedge  Y, 
becomes  accordingly  the  emblem  of  the  god  Anu,  the  head  of  the 
first  triad ;  and  is  invested  with  phonetic  powers  according  to  the 
names  of  the  god  among  the  races  using  the  cuneiform  writing. 
One  of  these  powers  is  Ana,  the  ordinary  Babylonian  name  of  the 
^>d,  which  thus  verifies  the  usage ;  the  other  power,  equally  well 
known  to  cnneiform  students,  is  DU,  and  this  accordingly  should  be 
another  name  of  the  god.  Further,  the  second  city  of  Babylonia — 
thai  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  after  Babel,  or  *'the  Gate  of 
Jl,**  and  which  was  especially  dedicated  to  ^na,  the  god  next  to  //  in 
the  Babylonian  mythology — was  named  y)((,  *Of»tx  in  the  Septn- 
atfint  version,  nismM  UrihU  in  the  Talmud,  and  modern  Warka  or 
Vrka.  This  city  was  the  great  necropolis  of  Babylonia.  Whole 
mountains  of  coffins  are  still  to  be  found  there,  and  it  was  emphati- 
cally "a  city  of  the  dead."*  Can  the  coincidence  then  be  merely 
accidental  between  7>i>,  the  Lord  of  Urhi,  the  city  of  the  dead,  and 
Dis,  the  King  of  Orcus  or  Hades  ? 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  assimilation,  it  is  certain  at  any 


of  thin  name  arc*  probably  by  Dr.  Hincks  in  his  papor  on   thr 

to  be  foand  in  the  *Aj^3«rTOf  of  Be-  Assyrian  Mytholotry  in  the  TranMic* 

n«va,  which  appears  to  hare  been  ap   '  tions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, vol. 

rpith«i  applied  to  Oannes,  si^ifyinf?  xxiii.  p.  44)5. 

fftven  Irjr  Anu  ;*'  and  in  the  PhcB«  *  By    the    Greek    pynnraphers    thf* 


nictaa  aymph  *Afw^t,  whose  name 
mrtkm  **  beloved  br  Ann.*' 

*  The  clay  tablet  which  contains 
this  rarioos  application  of  nnmbera  to 
the  Blabyloniaa  gods,  was  flrat  notioed  | 


city  in  qae**tion  is  namcnl  *Opx^^'  ^*<*r 
a  d<H«cription  of  the  mins  as  they 
exist  at  present,  nee  I^oftus'  ChaMsMi 
and  Sasiana,  p.  162,  et  seqq. 
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rate  that  the  great  temple  at  Warka^  one  of  tbe  oldest  in  ^ 
coantrj,  and  the  site  of  which  is  now  marked  bj  the  mini  ol 
Bowdriehy  was  called  Bit-Ana  after  the  god  in  question,  though  from 
a  very  remote  epoch  the  worship  of  Bcltis  seems  to  hare  snpeneded 
that  of  Ana  in  the  temple  of  Warka,  and  to  have  become  so  famou 
that  in  the  latter  Babylonian  inscriptions  she  is  generally  noticed  m 
"  the  lady  of  BU-Ana^ 

The  temple  also,  previonsly  referred  to,  which  SAaukm-FmI  raised 
in  the  capital  of  Assyria  in  the  19th  century  B.C.,  and  which  was 
afterwards  repaired  by  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  in  the  13th  century  i-C^ 
was  dedicated  to  Ann  and  his  son  Vul ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  that  the  city  obtained  the  name  of  TcAib^  (Mound  of  Anu), 
equally  with  its  national  designation  of  Aashur.^  Anu  appears  to 
have  been  without  any  special  temples  either  at  Nineveh,  or  Calah, 
or  even  at  Babylon ;  but  Sargon,  at  Dur-Sargina,  evidently  had  him 
in  great  honour,  and  thus  dedicated  to  him,  in  conjunction  with 
Astarte,  the  western  gate  of  the  city.* 

Anu  is  usually  found  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the   triad,  precisely  as  we  have  Anus,  Illinus,  and   Att3 
associated  by  Damascius  ;  but  the  name  sometimes  occurs  in  union 
with  another  single  god,  where  the  connection  cannot  be  so  cer- 
tainly explained.     Thus,  Asshur-izir-pal  calls  himself  simply,  *'be 
who  honours  Anu"  or  more  frequently,  "  he  who  honours  Anm  and 
Ba^gon  ;  "  and  the  same  association  of  the  two  names  is  also  found 
on  the  obelisk  of  Shamas-  Vvl,     Who  the  god  Dagon  is,  however,  is 
still  one  of  the  obscurities  of  the  mythology.     He  cannot,  as  hM 
been  conjectured,  have  anything  to  do  with  the  water-god,  as  the 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  complete  list  which  is  given  entire  on 
one  of  the  tablets,  of  the  36  synonyms  of  the  latter  divinity.*    It  U 
indeed  extremely  doubtful  if  the  name  Dagon  has  anything  to  do 
with  H)  ^'ct  fish,"  or  with  the  Phoenician  |U1;  for  in  one  passage 
of  the  inscriptions  the  pair  are  mentioned — Ba-Gan  for  the  male. 


'  See  Steph.  de  .Urbibns  in  roc. 
Telane  is  described  as  the  c\tj  where 
the  ^kings  of  Assyria  dwelt  before 
the  bniiding  of  Nineveh,  and  can 
thns,  it  would  seem,  only  answer  to 
Asshnr. 

^  It  shonld  be  added  that  one  of  the 
principal  motals,  cither  "  lead "  or 
"  tin,"  was  named  after  AnUy  as 
"iron"  was  after  Hercnlos,  but  the 


phonetic  connection  m  not  at  prawat 
apparent. 

*  In  this  list,  however,  there  if  s 
name  referring  to  the  water >god  in 
his  character  of  "the  sentient  fluh,** 
which  reads  Dag^natisi^  bnt  has  to 
connection  apparently  with  Da.(j«a- 
The  Phoenician  Daffon  indeed  is  trans- 
lated by  Sanchoniathon  2(r«ir,  that  m 
"bread-com." 
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d  Do^Laa  for  the  female — as  if  both  the  names  were  compounds ; 
d  the  explanation  attached  would  seem  to  show  that  the  titles 
appertained  to  the  great  gods  Belus  and  Beltis. 

Sargon  again,  who  appears  to  have  had  Anu  in  especial  honour, 
in  con  sequence  of  his  own  name  being  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
aame,  as  that  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  god,  associates  him  in  his 
rojml  titles  with  the  second  god  of  the  triad,  whom  for  convenience 
sake  we  maj  call  **  Bel-Ximrod ; "  while  in  placing  the  four  gates  of 
his  citj  each  under  the  double  guardianship  of  two  deities,  he  joins 
Amu  and  Astarte^  though  that  goddess  was  certainly  not  his  wife, 
nor  was  she  in  any  way  mythologically  connected  with  him.     His 
wife  is  named  in  the  lists  Anaia  or  Antitay  and  she  has  precisely  the 
same  epithets  as  himself,  with  a  mere  difference  of  gender ;  but  she 
iiK  rarely  if  ever  mentioned  in  the  historical  or  geographical  inscrip- 
tii»ns.     Their  progeny  at  the  same  time  appears  to  have  been  large. 
A   list  of  nine  names  is  given  on  one  tablet,  commencing  with 
S'lrgnna^  Latarak^  Etth-gula^  and  Emu;  but  little  is  known  of  these 
U^^Ih  l)rvond  their  names.     Two  other  sons  who  are  not  mentioned 
in  this  list  are  of  more  importance.     One  of  these  is  ./Ether,  the  god 
of  the  air,  whose  name  is  doubtfully  read  as  Vul ;  and  it  may  per- 
haps he  allowed  to  trace  a  connection  between  this  filiation,  and  the 
Greek  tradition   of   ^ther  being  the   son   of   Erebus,  the  more 
e^poi'ially  as  Erebus  is  itself  an  Assyrian  terra  referring  to  "  dark- 
ness,*'* which  was  one  of  the  attributes  of  Anu.     Another  god,  who 
is  wt*ll  known  in  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  mythology  as  Mariu^  is 
also  stated  on  many  cylinder-seals  to  be  the  son  of  Ann.     This  god 
may  be  8nsp<»ctcd  to  be  himself  the  Erebus  of  the  Greeks,  as  the 
name  Mariu  signiCes  "after"  or  **  behind;"  *"  and  is  thus  applied  to 
'*  the  west,"  being  in  fact  a  synonym  of  Erih  (oriirinal  of  'Epc^f), 
which  rtjfers  directly  to  **  the  setting  sun,"  and  tropically  both  to 
"the  west"  and  '* darkness."      It  may  be  added  that  the  name 
Martu  is  further  applied  to  Phcruioia  in  cuneiform  geography,  as 
the  extreme   western    point  with    which    the    Babylonians  were 
acquainted  (compare  BpaOvoi  Sanchoniathon),^and  that  the  descent 


*  Krfh  9\f^\fip»  in   Affffrrinn  "net.  '  bularios    bj    akharru^     tho    Hcbrrw 

tinir/*  thftt  is  *Mho  wont,"  and  hen(*o  '  mn  ;  «ml  thn  Uttrr  nnmo  i«  applii<l 

"  darkno»«."      It   is  a  co^nato   term  in  tho  iniicriptionf  to  IMui<nicti%,  '*thr 

wtth    Eantpa,    which     aUo    Hi{rni^«^«  i  wo<«torn   oountrj,"   inditrm^ntljr  with 

•eitinir,  or  %h«*  writ,  as  Alia  nigmfica  ^  Martu. 
**  riaio^/'  or  *'  the  rant."  '  Brathu  it  joincnl  in  Sanchoniathnn 

'  It  ia  thus  translated  in  tho  Tooa>  '  with    Casioa,   Li  ban  as,   and    Anti-Li* 
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of  Martu  from  Anu  would  tbiifi  seem  to  point  to  the  Mosaical  tiflMii« 
tion  of  Sidon  and  Heth,  and  the  other  Sjnan  colonies,  beine 
descended  from  Ham,  as  that  patriarch  most  of  course  tjkswet  to 
Anu^  if  the  Noachide  triad  be  compared  with  the  Babylonian..* 

(iii.)  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  name  of  the  second  god  of  the 
triad  must  be  still  a  matter  of  speculation.     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  his  character  and  position  he  answers  to  the  grreat 
father  Jupiter  of  the  Romans ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the 
primary  element  of  his  name   is  BiJ^  the   Lord;  yet  he  cannot 
represent  the  true  Babylonian  Belus,  of  later  times,  and  for  the 
following    reason : — That    god    is  almost   certainly   the  same  as 
Merodach.     In  the  only  known  proper  names  where  Bel  occurs 
as  an  element  {Nadirdci-Bil  at  Behistun,  and  BUshar-uzur  for  Bfi^ 
shazzar),  the  god's  name  is  written  with  the  sign  signifying  B*L 
a  lord,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity,  II  or  An,  hut  ir.'M- 
oiU  any  adjunct.     The  same  orthography  is  employed  in  connection 
with  the  goddess  Zirbanity  who  was  notoriously  the  wife  of  Mero- 
dach, and  there  only.     The  names  of  Bel-Merodach  are  also  some- 
times actually  found  in  conjunction.^     Again,  the  famous  temple  of 
Belus  of  Herodotus  is  the  temple  of  Merodach  in  the  inscriptions ; 
and  lastly,  the  exact  genealogy  is  given  for  Belus  in  Damascius,  son 
of  *Ao9  and  Aavmf^,  which  in  the  mythological  tablets  appUes  to 
Merodach.     If  Merodach  then  be  the  true  Belus  of  historv,  it  » 
evident  that  this  earlier  and  more  powerful  god  could  not  have  had 
the  same  identical  name. 

The  name  in  question  is  written  with  the  determinative  of  a 
god,  the  sign  Bily  "  a  lord,"  and  a  qualificative  adjunct,  either 
simple  or  compound,  on  which  the  whole  mystexy  of  the  name 
depends.^  Now  this  adjunct  in  the  vocabularies,  when  joined  with 
other  nouns,  is  frequently  translated  by  iprat ;  and  the  reading  is 
further  verified  by  our  finding  that  the  city  which  was  named  after 


banns,  and  there  can  be  no  donbt, 
therefore,  of  its  representing  a  geo- 
graphical name. 

'  Martu  is  stated  on  one  tablet  to 
be  "  the  minister  of  the  deep,"  as  if 
he  were  connected  with  H4a ;  on 
another  tablet  his  title  is  Mulu-KhAr. 
rin,  perhaps  **  the  lord  of  architecture." 
His  wife  is  the  lady  of  Tigganna. 
Tiglath-Pileser  I.  erected  a  temple  to 
him  at  CaJah  in  conjonction  with  BeU 


Vara  (Kileh'Sherghat  Cylinder,  col.  <«. 
line  88)  ;  but  the  name  is  not  oft^n 
met  with  in  other  historical  inacnp- 
tions. 

*  As  on  the  tablet  so  often  quoted, 
which  applies  "  numbers  "  to  the  godi 
of  the  Pantheon. 

*  The  ordinary  Assyrian  rendering 
of  this  adjunct  is  Zir,  which 
"  Snpreme."— 1861. 
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the  god — its  title  being  in  fact  a  mere  reprodaction  of  tbe  name 
'witli  the  sign  of  locality  affixed,  instead  of  the  determinative  of 
Hivinitj  prefixed — is  translated  in  Semitic  by  Nipur.  It  may  then 
fmirly  be  assamed  that  tbe  great  god  in  question  was  in  Semitic 
nmined  Bi7w-A"i//rtt,  and  that  tbe  great  goddess,  the  mother  of  the 
K^xls,  who  is  always  associated  with  him  as  his  wife,  was  entitled 
ilUin^Siprut,  Before  pointing  out  the  yery  important  consequences 
of  this  proposed  Semitic  reading,  tbe  old  Babylonian  nomenclatare, 
faowever,  must  be  concluded.  In  tbe  dialects  of  tbe  South,  the 
e<|iiiralonts  of  BUu  and  Bilta  were  EnUy  Enuta^  and  Afu/,  Multa. 
With  the  latter  are  no  doubt  to  be  compared  the  m6\is  of  Nicolaus  ^ 
and  tbe  M^Afrra  of  Herodotus  ^  and  Hcsycbius ;  ^  and  tbe  former 
term,  Bnu  or  (with  the  antecedent  determinative  pronounced)  IL 
'MM,  is  probably  tbe  original  of  the  ''lAXiyof  of  Damascius.  Otber 
liabylonian  names  of  the  god,  such  as  Bi  (?)-^/i,  Asinir^  dbc.,  are  of 
h-ss  moment. 

Wo  will  now  consider  tbe  terms  Niprn  and  Niprut.*  It  is  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  similarity  of  these  titles,  especially  the 
ft-minine  .Vi';>ni^,  to  the  Greek  Nc^pcM;  and  tbe  more  we  examine 
tbe  subject,  tbe  more  reason  we  find  to  suspect  that  if  there  be 
any  connection,  as  has  been  so  often  surmised,  between  tbe  great 
Bel  us  of  Babylonian  tradition  and  the  Biblical  Nimrod,  and  if  this 
Ci>nn(Krtion  can  be  verified  from  native  sources,  then  wo  are  on  tbe 
r'lrht  track  in  seeking  to  identify  tbe  above-mentioned  names. 
For  instance,  Babylon  is  sometimes  called  in  the  inscriptions  the 
rity  of  Bilu-Sipru ; '  and  the  inner  and  outer  city,  even  as  late 
a-*  tbe  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  known  as  the  Nhmit  B\U^ 
\ipru  and  the  Itujur  Bilu-Xipru,^  in  exact  accordance  both  with 


*  S«M«  Muller*«  Frsfpn.  Ili^t.  Or.  vol.  j  rase  aro  thoao  titloa,  phoneticftlly 
tiu  p.  361»  noto  16.  HiiHor  altera  the  writton,  attached  to  the  names  of 
rca^iinir  to  M«AiTT«,  Tivry  annoceasariljr*  Belas  and  Belt  it.     They   an>  merely 

*  Ilerod.  i.  131  and  199.  assamcHl  aa  tho  Semitic  fH^aiTalentii  oi 

*  Iie«jrhiaa  in  voc,  writes  MvA^or.  '  theabbreriated  llamiteadjanrtii  which 
It  ban  hitherto  been  cuatomarr  to  ,  qaalify  the  terms '*  Lord"  and  ** Lady" 
r«  mpare    the    Mylitta   of    Uenxlotos  in  these  names. 

«r  th   the    Syriac    Mulidtha,    **f?ene.  ^  See  Khors.  Inscrip.  161, 11,  4.    The 

tni ;"  bat  it  is  rery  doubtfal  if  the  construction,  however,  in  this  passai^ 

r « t    V**,   common   to  all    the    other  is  not  qnite  clear,  and  cannot  be  im> 

S«-«Bitic  laniniaftos,  was  known  to  the  plicitly  reUod  on. 

A««yrian.      At  any  rate  Multa,  as  the  *  Thetie  titles,  which  are  pn>bably 

feminine  of  Mul,  is  a  far  more  satis.  of  Hantite  rather  than  Semitic  origin, 

factory  etymf)h»jry.  are  first  met  with  in  an  inscripticm  of 

*  It  most  be  nndenitood  that  in  no  ■   Esar-haddun.      It  also  appears  from 
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the  G-reek  accounts  of  Babylon  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
Belns,  and  of  the  Biblical  record  that  the  banning  of  Ktmrod*! 
kingdom  was  Babel,  &c. ;  and  it  shonld  be  observed  that  thi 
cuneiform  notices  are  qnite  distinct  from,  the  later  and  more 
dotal  connection  of  Babylon  with  the  second  Belns,  or  Bel-Merodach. 
Bat  the  most  interesting  evidence  is  to  be  fonnd  in  relation  to  the 
sister  capital  of  Nifier.  This  place,  which  had  the  same  name  as 
the  god,  is  called  Nipur  in  Semitic  Cuneiform.  The  Talmud  calls 
it  Nophery  and  identifies  it  with  Calneh,  one  of  Nimrod's  capitals.' 
Calno  again,  in  Isaiah  x.  9,  is  explained  by  the  LXX.  as  the  place 
in  the  land  of  Babylon  where  the  tower  was  built ;  and  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  tower,  if  anything  is  to  be  found  in  the  inscriptions,  it 
can  only  be  the  notices  of  a  most  famous  temple,  KkarrU-Nipra^^ 
which  was  an  object  of  intense  veneration  to  the  Assyrian  kings ; 
which  was  the  especial  dwelling-place  of  Bilu-Nipru,  and  which 
seems  moreover  to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Niffer^  that  city  indeed 
being  especially  dedicated  to  the  god  and  goddess  BUu-Xipru  and 
BUta-Nipnit,  who  respectively  bore  the  titles  of  Lord  of  Nipra  and 
Lady  of  Nipra,  in  allusion  apparently  to  this  temple,  or  rather  per- 
haps to  the  district  in  which  it  was  placed.*      Other  points  of  evi- 


the  mythological  tablets,  that  each  of 
these  divisions  of  the  city  had  a 
special  tutelary  deity  to  watch  over  it. 

•  The  tract  quoted  is  the  Yoma, 
which  is  of  very  respectable  antiquity, 
dating  probably  from  the  2nd  century. 

^  The  phonetic  reading  of  the  second 
element  of  this  name  is  very  doubtful ; 
and  the  position  of  the  temple  is 
almost  equally  uncertain .  For  i  ts  being 
the  dwelling-place  of  Bel-Nimrod,  see 
Khors.  Ins.  131,  19  ;  and  for  general 
allusions  to  its  wealth,  its  splendour, 
and  its  antiquity,  compare  Tiglath- 
Pileser  Cylinder,  coL  1,  1.  26;  Brit. 
Hus.  series,  p.  70,  1.  23 ;  SHamas- 
Vul  Obelisk,  coL  1,  1.  32,  Ac.  The 
second  element  may  mean  "the  left 
hand  country,"  or  that  where  Shem 
settled.  It  is  the  special  geographical 
title  taken  by  Bel-Nimrod  and  fieltis 
on  the  bricks  excavated  from  their 
temples  at  Akkerkuf  and  Warka,  but 
is  otherwise  unknown.  KharrU  (com- 
pare enn)  is  prefixed  to  the  names  of 
many  temples,  in  allusion  to  the  work, 
manship  or  architecture  of  the  build- 


li 


ings.  If  Nipra  should  be  the  triM 
reading,  we  can  hardly  doubt  its  con- 
nection with  Nipru  and  A'ip»<r,alth<>acfc 
the  latter  terms  are  Semit  ic,  and  tD  - 
former  to  all  appearance  Ham  it  e,  and 
although  the  cuneiform  orthigTspKy 
is  entirely  dissimilar.  The  wont, 
however,  may  be  read  Shatra  vz 
Knrra,  equally  as  well  as  Nipra,  ard 
there  are  geographical  argumenta  tn 
favour  of  either  of  tho^o  readings 
The  cuneiform  word  for  "  a  ho 
written  in  precisely  the  same 
the  name  in  question,  though  of 
with  a  different  determinatire,  but 
even  there  the  phonetio  reading  ia  oa- 
certain. 

'  The  name  of  Nipra  is  of  donUe 
employment  in  connection  with  Bel- 
Nimrod  and  Beliis ;  that  it,  as  a 
country  of  which  thej  were  tbf 
patrons,  and  as  the  name  of  a  tcviple 
in  which  they  dwelt,  the  temple  cf 
Nipra  being  indeed  to  all  appearance 
a  distinct  place  from  the  temple  uf 
Kharri3'Nifira,  already  spoken  of. 
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deiftce  ftre  tbe  Arab  tradition,  certainly  ante-Islamic,  that  Niffer  was 
th«  ori^^inal  Babylon,*  and  (in  allasion  to  the  tower)  that  it  was 
tbe  scene  of  Nimmd's  daring  attempt  to  mount  on  eagle's  wings  to 


The  etymological  eyidence  remains.  After  mature  deliberation, 
better  explanation  can  be  obtained  for  Nipru  and  NiprtU  than 
^  the  hunter  '*  and  '*  huntress/'  The  root  napar,  although  un- 
known in  Hebrew,  means  in  Syriac  ^'  to  pursue,"  or  *^  make  flee ; " 
&nd  the  word  tpraf,  used  in  the  yocabularies  in  reference  to 
'•  waters,"  with  the  sense  apparently  of  "swift- running,"  must 
come  from  the  neuter  verb  apar^  kindred,  if  not  absolately  iden- 
ticml  with  the  active  napar.  The  verb  napar  is  not  often  used  in 
the  tnacriptions,  except  in  reference  to  this  particular  god,  but  in 
«ach  cases  is  of  great  importance  in  verifying  the  phonetic  read- 
invr.  Thus  Tiglath-Pilescr  L  describes  himself  as  **the  mighty 
rbicf,  who  being  armc<i  with  the  mace  of  power  "  (the  emblem  of 
nnalty,  but  also  a  favoarite  weapon  of  the  chaco)  *'^ pursues  after" 
for  ••hunte")  "the  people  of  Bdu-Nipru;"  ami  again  speaks  of 
his  ancestor,  ^MAur-c/ayan,  as  "the  holder  of  the  mace  of  power; 
tK^  pur^u^  tiftt»r  the  people  of  Bilu'Xijyru."  *  Sargon  also  speaks  of 
*•  the  i^iO  kings  from  remote  antiquity,  who  ruled  over  Asayria  and 
ynrwued  after  the  people  of  Jiilu-Nijiru"  the  verb  futpar  being  used 
in  each  passii go,  and  the  allusion  apparently  1mm ng  to  the  original 
X  pru^  or  Nimrod,  having  proved  his  power  as  **  a  miirhty  hunter  " 
(of  men)  **  Ix^fore  the  Lord."  As  far  as  the  actual  chace  of  wild 
animals  was  concerneil,  Dilu-NljtrHy  in  the  Assyrian  period,  had 
r»-a^ed  to  be  regarded  as  its  patron.  He  had  alnlicftted  his  func- 
ti»ns  in  favour  of  Serijal^  with  whom,  as  will  hv  aftrrwanls  explained, 
hi*  was  also,  it  would  api)oar,  ethnically  confounded ;  but  his  wife, 
the  gimt  godde.ss,  liiUtt'Sipniiy  continued  to  the  latest  period  to 
preside  over  **  the  chace;"  and  in  her  character  of  **  Ijady  of  the  city 
Sijfur^'*  where  she  was  perhaps  worshipped  exclusively  as  **the  great 


*  TbU  w  ^><»n  on  the  aothonty  of 
ihn  A'aifci,  wh«>  wan  tmo  of  tho  olih^gt 
mad  uuimi  tnutworthy  of  tho  Arab 
traditiooi«t«. 

*  8««o  Yacat'f  G<*ofrraph.  lexicon  in 
T«ic.,  irb4*re  mmnr  oth«T  intorostint; 
a<  ticrm  an*  f^ren  of  Nilfer  from  tho 
ffarlr  ant K* in*. 

*S«««  ^h«lxhat  CylinHor,  00).  1,  I. 
Si,  and  cuL  7,  1.  39.     The  quotation 


from  Snrir<»n  occnrn  on  all  tho  Khoi>a. 
bad  BuIIh,  and  on  the  C\lindor,  I.  35. 
Th«»  OHO  of  tho  U^nim  vnltauffy%ru  and 
Utamijrtru  n«»omii  to  bo  a  play  on  tho 
name  Ai/»i*u  ;  thoiiirh  in  a  com^^jHind- 
inir  portKitiro  of  an  m"cTi|>ti<»n  of  Nt-bu* 
chndneiiiir  (Sir  T.  I'hillijrt'a  Cyhndor, 
col.  1,  1.  3)  fnuttrthtr,  "  tho  diroclor," 
is  luod  for  valUmpptruy  **  the  panuer." 
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hantresa,**  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  another  god,  Nin^  w)io  ^k^' 
with  Nergal  the  duty  of  protectiiig'  Hunters  in  their  diEg?:^ 
exploits. 

Against  all  this  argument^  which,  nnder  ordinary  dxaaaiass' 
would  he  conclusive,  there  is  the    insaperable  objectioa  tto  ci 
Bihlical  reading  is  Nimrod,  and  not  Ntpru^  and  that  the  ten^ 
are  not  orthographicallj  convertible,  so  that,  notwithstuidzi^  t^ 
series  of  extraordinary  coincidences  that  have  been  noticed,  we  c^sc 
still  remain  in  doubt  if  the  Biblical  Nunrod  has  been  discovefed 

The  ordinary  epithets  of  Bel-Nimrocl,  which  for  oon^«M ' 
he  may  still  be  called,^  are,  'Hhe  supreme,  the  father  of  the  Gc*> 
the  procreator,*'  also,  "  the  Lord,  king^  of  all  the  spirits,  hxhe:  ' 
the  Gfods,  lord  of  the  countries."  A  fnll  list  of  his  titks  Ine  r/ 
yet  been  found,  though  many  synonyms  for  his  name  ooemr  cc 
dentally  on  the  tablets.  He  is  most  ordinarilj  associated  with  i> 
wife  BiUa^Niprut^  as  in  the  dedication  of  the  eastern  gate  at  Kkr- 
sabad,  when  Sargon  calls  him  "  the  establisher  of  the  foundat^ 
of  my  city ; "  but  in  the  various  invjocations  of  the  kings,  who  »- 
acknowledge  him,  he  is  found  sometimes  joined  with  AnUy  and  soot- 
times  with  his  son  M». 

His  temples  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous.  & 
had  four  arks  or  "tabernacles;"  but  the  only  temple  recorded  a? 
belonging  to  him  in  Assyria  was  at  Calah,  and  even  in  Babji*%Li> 
we  only  know  of  the  great  shrine  of  Kkarris-Nipraj  snpposed  to  fcsr: 
been  situated  at  Niffer,  and  of  a  smaller  edifice  raised  to  him  &: 
AkkarJcuf  by  the  early  king  Kurri-galzu. 

*  There  are,  no  doabt,  inoonsisteiiciee 
in  the  employment  of  the  cimeifonn 
gniap  for  BUf  with  or  withonfc  the 
adjnnot,  which  make  it  most  diffictilt 
to  distingnish  between  Bel-Nimrod  and 
Bel-Merodach.  Thus  in  the  great 
insoription  of  Nebachadnessar  on  the 
India-Honee  slab,  the  existence  of 
Bel.Nimrod  as  a  separate  god  is 
ignored,  and  the  oomponnd  gronp 
which  represents  the  name  is  nsed 
with  the  simple  phonetic  power  of 
Bilu  as  a  mere  epithet  of  Merodach's, 
and  with  the  meaning  of  "  a  lord ; " 
whilst  in  the  inscription  of  the  same 
king  on  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder,  the 
passage  jnst  quoted  (col.  1, 1.  3)  reads 
"  he  who  g^des,  or  directs,  the  people 
of  Bel-Nimrod,  the  Son  and  Kero- 


dach,"  the  two  Bels  being  thos  cxtrr 
distingnished.  A^min,  on  aD  thesv- 
Babylonian  cylinders  of  tbe  Adf^ 
menian  period  pabliahed  by  Qi^- 
fend,  in  the  names  of  the  witBe«^< 
the  gronp  for  Bel  ia  invariably  b^'- 
without  the  adjunct,  in  aUusioQ  vp^ 
rently  to  Merodach,  and  with  tk 
sound  of  Bilu;  bat  on  the  WarU 
tablets  of  the  Seleacian  period,  u 
name  of  Merodach  ia  disused,  and  ■£ 
its  place  we  have  two  vaneties  cf  t'^^ 
group  indicating  Bel-Nxmiod,  es- 
ployed  independently,  as  if  they  ^fty 
distinct  gods.  From  all  this  we  n- 
only  infer  that  the  mytholon:^ 
system  itself,  aa  well  as  its  aodo  i.' 
expression,  waa  to  the  last  dqgref  ^ 
and  flnctoating. 
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Of  his  officers  and  relatives  there  are  manj  incidental  notes. 
His  throne-keepers  were  BeUNugi  and  Shezir;  and  scores  of  other 
unknown  names  are  connected  with  him.  Nin  or  Hercnles  was 
nndonbtedlj  his  son,  and  8tn;  "the  moon,"  is  also  Sometimes  in- 
cluded in  the  same  category.  In  fact,  as  the  father  of  all  the  gods, 
he  might  daim  an  almost  infinite  patemitj. 

His  numerical  symbol  was  50,  the  next  integer  to  the  soss^  which 
denoted  Anu ;  bnt  the  phonetic  riddle  involved  probably  in  the 
nnmeial  has  not  been  discovered,  nor  is  there  any  sculptured  figure 
which  can  be  reasonably  supposed  to  represent  him. 

(it.)  The  3rd  god  of  the  triad,  who  thus  answers  to  Neptune  or 
ib^vflKr,  was  probably  named  Ilea  or  Hoa,  His  titles  are  numerous, 
and  his  character  is  as  clearly  defined  as  we  could  desire.  Although 
wrreeponding  with  Neptune  as  the  third  member  of  the  triad,  and 
:n  many  respects  exercising  the  same  functions,  he  was  not,  strictly 
^pcftking,  **  the  Ood  of  the  Sea."  That  title  is  never  found  amongst 
I  In  epithets,  but  applies  rather  to  Nitty  who  unites  to  his  maritime 
sovereignty  the  somewhat  incongruous  attributes  of  Hercules  and 
Saturn.  The  two  gods,  indeed,  Hea  and  Nin,  although  in  reality 
.uitc  distinct,  seem  to  have  been  identified  by  Berosus,  and  are  to 
a  certain  extent  even  confounded  in  the  inscriptions.  Hea  or  Hoa 
waa  the  presiding  deity  of  "the  abyss,"  or  "the  great  deep."^  He 
i.H  called  "the  King,  the  Chief,  the  Lord,  the  Ruler  of  the  Abyss," 
a:*o  •*  the  King  of  Rivers,"  but  never  "  the  King  of  the  Sea."  His 
moftt  important  titles  refer,  however,  to  his  functions  as  the  source 
cf  all  hncnrUiige  and  gcience.  He  is  "the  intelligent  fish  "  (or  guide) ; 
"  the  teacher  of  mankind ; "  "  the  lord  of  understanding ; "  answer- 
insr,  in  fact^  exactly,  as  far  as  functions  are  concerned,  to  the  Oannes 
uf  Berosus,  although  the  Chaldean  annalist  would  seem  to  have 


*  The  Babylofuan  tonn  tfanslatod  by 
"  t  l*e  de<*p  **  or  "  the  abyaa"  may  be  read 
/  P.  which  certainly  recalls  to  mind  the 
9'  thM  err,  applied  in  Scripture  not 
<  r  !t  to  the  Bed  Sea,  as  is  generally  sup. 
;•  'wHi*  but  s1m>  to  the  ocean,  and  osod 

iHwi«e  with  the  same  aniTeraal  appli. 
(  \t.(  n  in  the  books  of  the  Mendssans  ; 
hot  the  phonetic  eqniralents  of  Z6p 
sr»  stated  in  the  vooabalaries  to  be 
.4f  r«  or  Af^t  a  mere  transposition  of 
".'•  signs  cnntainfHl  in  the  original 
*•  rm,   which  would  thns  seem  to  bo 


non-phonetic.  Atpzu  has  been  com* 
pared  with  the  Hebrew  dcm,  "  an  ex* 
tremity,"  in  alltiBion  to  the  circnm. 
ambient  ocean ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  very  similar  etymology  hss 
been  assigned  to  Nrptnne  from  an 
Egyptian  source  {n4^$uw  ....  rifi  yiit 
ri  icxofra  irol  9np6puL  acoi  ifovorra  r^t 
SsAcCiTtfiir,  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  ii.  p. 
366) ;  bnt  it  is  qnrstionable  if  any 
Semitic  correspondent  is  to  be  foond 
for  Aj*zuy  M  the  word  is  of  Hamite 
origin. 
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borrowed  the  pictorial  representatioii  from  the  other  god  2ik^  Is 
name  of  "Ciii,  which  Helladins  nses  for  the  myBtic  aninaLkiaL 
half  fish,  who  came  up  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  teach  astrawer 
letters  to  the  first  settlers  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,' skh^hc^ 
reproduces  the  caneiform  JETea.  or  Soa  ;  and  there  can  be  littk  qk' 
bat  that  Damascias,  under  the  form  of  'A^,  intends  to  repsc- 
the  same  appellation.    There  are  no  means  at  present  of  deteisisr:. 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  cuneiform  Hea^  which  is  Bfcbjkmt 
rather  than  Assyrian,  but  it   may  reasonably  be  supposed  K*  i* 
connected    with  the   Arabic    ^^^^    Siya,    which  eqoallj  r^i*^ 
"life,"  and  " a  serpent ;  '*  for  Mea  in  not  onlj  "  the  god  d  k&:» 
ledge,"  but  also  "of  life"  (and   besides  of  "glory "and  el  -r- 
ing  "),  and  there  are  very  strongs  grounds  indeed  for  coMfeeiui: 
him  with  the  serpent  of  Scripture  and  with  the  Paradisaiad  Dic- 
tions of  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life.* 

Amongst  the  stars  he  was  known  under  the  name  of  JTisw- 
which  recalls  to  mind  the  x^"^^  of  Scripture,  and  suggests  tha:  :- 
expression  "  binding  the  bands  of  Kimmak  "  refers  rather  to  ti* 
coil  which  the  serpent  of  Babylonian  mythology  has  wound  ar  ::£- 
the  heavens,  than  to  the  "  soft  influences  of  the  Pleiades,''  as  ^ 
tamely  and  without  warrant  translate  the  passage.  For  the  pr^f^ret 
indeed,  we  may  believe  that  KimmtU  was  the  oonstellatioa  Dr& 
and  that  the  god  Hea  is  figured  by  the  great  serpent  which  ocjir  -^ 
so  conspicuous  a  place  among  the  symbols  of  the  gods  on  tbe  tl;.« 
stones  recording  Babylonian  benefactions. 

Upon  one  of  the  tablets  in  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  --' 
of  36  synonyms  indicating  this  god.  The  greater  part  of  tL-?5e 
relate  either  to  "  the  abyss  "  or  to  knowledge ;  but  we  also  find  B-^ 
named  "the  Lord  of  the  Earth,"  "the  Prince  of  Heavem"  "tb? 
lesser  Bel-Kimrod,"  and  he  has  other  titles  which  seem  eqt*-"; 
inappropriate.  In  fact,  he  is  often,  it  would  seem,  confounded  ^- 
other  gods.  Thus  on  the  Black  Obelisk  he  is  designated  as'*^* 
layer-up  of  treasures,"  a  character  which  properly  belongs  toi»«- 


B  See  the  desoription  in  Cory's  Frag, 
ments,  p.  22. 

•  See  the  extracts  from  HelladioB  in 
Phot.  Biblioth.  (cclxxix.  p.  1594).  The 
deBcription  which  he  gives  of  a 
haman  figure  covered  with  a  fishes 
akin  exactly  coincides  with  the  aonlp- 
tores  in  the  British  Mnsenm. 


^  It  would  be  most  inten^tin?  * 
trace  the  connection  betweoi  thiseaHf 
adoration  of  the  serpent,  "the  b«! 
subtle  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,'  ic- 
the  Ophite  warship  of  later  ukn: 
bat  the  snbjeot  is  too  large  for  &  9S* 
note. 
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^  lord  of  the  lower  world ; "  while  at  Khorsabad,  where  the  soathem 

gmte  IB  dedicated  to  him,  in  concert  with  Bilai'Ili^  the  expression 

relating  to  him  is,  ''he  who  regulates  the  aqnedncts,"  althoagh 

mifmedueU,  which  were  of  great  importance  to  Assyria,  seem  eqnallj 

with  **  Che  sea  **  to  have  been  under  the  special  care  of  Nin.     The 

most  embarrassing  qncstion,  however,  refers  to  his  relationship  with 

the  other  gods.     Nin  or  Hercules  is  well  known,  from  Micbaux*s 

•U^ne  and  other  sources,  as  the  son  of  Bel-Nimrod,  and  on   the 

Skamuui-Vul  obelisk,  which  is  dedicated  to  him,  this  descent  is  again 

distinctly  stated ;    but  in  all  the  invocations  to  the  same  god  at 

C^hkh,  descent  is  claimed  in  a  similarly  constructed  passage  from 

the  star  Kimmut,  as  if  the  real  father  of  Nin  had  been  the  lessor 

HtfUNimrml,  rather  than  the  greater  one.      The  god  Nebo,  also, 

in  the  insiTiption  on  the  statues  in  the  British  Museum,  assumes 

the  aamc  title  of  "son  of  the  star  Kimmut;**  and  as  Nebo,  answering 

U»  Hermes  or  Mercury,  was  strictly  the  god  of  writing  and  science, 

bi«   c«>nne«*tion   with   the    Serpent,  the   source   of  all   knowledge, 

appears  t4>  Xjc  only  natural.     It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  both  these 

jr<  «i«,  iir*t  and  XcIm),  are  indifferently  symbolized  by  "  the  wedge  *' 

or   •'  arrow-head,**  the  essential  ek*ment  of  cuneiform  writing,  to 

iniiicate  that  they  were  the  inventors,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  patrons 

of  the   H.ihy Ionian  alphabet.      Another  god,  whom  we  must  also 

rt* «t>vrni*'e  as  a  son  of  JL'as,  from  his  position  in  tlie  mythological 

li-ti,  lA  Hel-Mennlach,  the  mother  of  this  deity  bcin^  named  IhiV' 

K.na,  and  a  remarkable  verification   bein^   thus  obtained  of  the 

ht«i*4-m(nt    of    Damaseius,  rov  8i  *Aov  iral  Aaviciis  vih^  yty^TBai  rhy  BqAoK* 

This  cm!  was  very  extensively  wor8hipj)od.  As  his  name  is 
found  i^n  a  very  ancient  stone  tablet  from  Ur  (Muijhrir)^  which  in 
those  early  times  was  prol)ab]y  the  maritime  emporium  of  tlie 
Persian  (lulf,  he  may  Ik;  prt»sumed  to  have  had  a  shrine  in  that 
r:ty,  and  temples  were  also  dedicated  to  him  l)otli  at  Asshnr  {Kihh' 
SKrrgh*i:)  and  at  Calah.*  There  is  a  remarkable  phrase  in  an 
m»cripciun   of   Asshur-izir-pal   on    the   great  bulls  in  the  British 


*  Vmr-k*na  m  const nntly  frivenon  I  •  On  Kpreml  of  tho  tablet n  it  is 
tha  tal>l«tii  &«  t))o  wifo  of  U*'a,  and  I  stated  Chat  ///<i  wat*  tin*  tutriarpxl 
ftb^  ha«  f«>r  th«*  mtHt   part  the  eamo    i    of  the  city  of  A'/kiU/i?,  Imt   then*  U 


titl<»«  WA  h<T  hii«b;irid,  with  a  niero 
dii>tinr*tion  •  f  ei*nflfr.  The  name 
|m  tia)  l\  fii^rr  tio^  "the  first  la4iy,"  or 
**tlie  chief  U(l,\."  'iav  or  dam  bving  a 
iUmiie  name  for  "  lady.*' 


no  clue  to  the  idvtit.tioaiKin  of  the 
Mte.  The  nanH\  indrrd,  mnr  nitnply 
mean  '*  the  Rhrine  of  the  fi>)i,"  for  the 
cuneiform  character  formed  of  the 
figure  of  a   finh,  and  indicating  thai 
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MnsemiL,  in  wbicli  the  king  faimfielf  takes  the  tities  of  Am.  He 
Sftvs,  ^  I  am  Asshnr-izir-pal,  the  intelligent  priest,  the  sentient  guiir 
(or  fish);^  the  senses  of  speaking,  hearing,  and  nnderstanditc^ 
which  Era  allotted  to  the  whole  4^00  gods  of  heaTen  and  e&r*., 
they  in  the  follneas  of  their  hearts  granted  to  me,  adding  to  tht>« 
gifts  empire,  and  power,  and  dominion,"  &c.  He  is  generally  r-: 
with,  however,  in  his  more  material  capacity  as  "  the  patron  of  ti^ 
deep.^  When  Sennacherib,  in  his  second  expedition  against  tie 
fnirltive  Merodach-Baladan,  bronght  down  a  flotilla  of  boats  to  the 
ZQOnih  of  the  Euphrates  and  drove  his  enemy  from  the  islands  t-^ 
seek  shelter  with  the  king  of  Snsiana,  he  offered  sacrifices  for  L:< 
victory  to  Ht'a  npon  the  sea-shore,  and  dedicated  to  him  a  g^-Iitn 
boat,  a  golden  fish,  and  a  golden  coffer  (?).  Hea  had  one  spe-i^ 
axk,  but  in  what  shrine  it  was  deposited  does  not  appear.  Hi 
niimerioal  symbol  was  AfJ ;  and  the  sign,  otherwise  nnnsnaU  oc.-urs 
ofun  in  his  tides,  but  its  phonetic  import  has  not  been  recogni^^-i. 
The  v^i:\v  Babylonian  city  which  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  was 
naiTied  after  the  god  in  question  is  that  famoas  one  which  contaiii«-i 
the  bitumen  pits  near  to  Babylon.  This  city  is  termed  '1*  hj 
Herod. -t  us,*  with  the  Greek  nominatival  ending.  In  Isidore  it  h:t3 
the  tit>  of  ^AcinA^t,  or  Hf'a^s  city.  I^ter  an  adjunct  alluding:  t-^ 
the  bimmcn  pits  was  added  to  the  proper  name  H/a^  and  we  have 
thus  ns^a^w  in  Ptolemy;  Ihi  da  hira  (irvpr-r»n^)  in  the  Talm  -  \ 
ar.i  D.icira  alone  in  the  historians  of  Jnlian.*  In  its  present  for:n 
of  a,*  it  nearly  retains  the  old  name  of  the  god,  augmented  wiTh 
the  ftmiTiine  ending  of  localitv. 

^v.     With  the  preceding  triad  must  be  joined  the  supreme  C'd- 


ob>f»rt>  has  the  pbonetic  Talne  of  Umi, 
wh>ch  is  thus  shown  to  hare  signified 
•*  m  fcs^h  "  in  the  prixnitire  l&ngiuu^  of 
Bfti,^i.^n;  arid  the  ase  of  KhaJ  as  a 
Kva::ve  pre^x  has  been  already 
niM:ood  ^^p.  t^li,  not*  *). 

•  The  Tif»e  of  the  same  fogns  "which 
T^pTv-5f  r.i  a  n*h,  and  which  with  that 
nioiin.T.g  w«.'Uid  be  prononnoed  in 
A^  r;aD  as  7<vii,  as  titles  of  honour,  is 
verr  reiiiarkaoie,  and  can  onlr  be 
cxi'.ftiTiod  as  a  rcljc  of  the  mythical 
trudiiums  of  HtJ  and  Cannes.  The 
fanii'iis  t.ilc  <i  ruha  t^mja  (ihe  3C3"i 
<tf  Scnpiore^  is  one  of  these  hybrid 
<^pithet«.  and  might  perhajis  be  trans. 


lated«<  the  ICagiaa  fish'*  (ar**the6»k 
who  insrtracts  in  magic'*),  as  wol!  .t« 
"  the  chief  priest."  Selden  (De  I»  • 
Svris,  p.  197)  has  collt<x*ted  m  vx^i 
nnml»er  of  Greek  notices  with  nv«ri 
to  the  sacred  character  of  the  ti-'i 
among  the  ancient  Assyrian^  &:'l 
many  of  these  notices  can  be  vt- n 
strikingly  illnstimted  from  the  in«cr.(*' 
tions  ;  but  it  is  a  mere  waste  of  r  j^*- 
nuity  to  seek  to  comect  this  h-*i- 
wor^ip  with  the  name  of  Dem*to  <r 
Atai^gatis,  supposed  to  be  cumiptiM 
from  A<iir  IKwa. 

*  Bouk  L  ch.*  479. 

•  See  note  >  on  Book  i.  ch.  179. 
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cless,  who  has  already  been  partiallj  alluded  to  as  the  wife  of  BeU 
A^t  mnxi!,  bat  who  ia  generally  inyoked  as  a  separate  and  very  power- 
ful divinity.     There  is  considerable  difficalty  in  discriminating  the 
warioas  goddesses  of  the  Pantheon  as  they  occur  in  the  inscriptions, 
lowing  to  the  very  near  resemblance  of  their  titles,  and  to  the  not 
unfreqnent  confusion  of  these  titles  one  with   the  other.      Their 
f  Tinctions,  however,  and  their  proper  names,  can  be  yery  precisely 
cltstingnished.     ^*  The  great  goddess  "  was  called  Mulita  or  Enula 
i  n   Babylonia,  and  Bilta  or  Bilta-Nipruta  in  Semitic  Assyrian.     In 
Jkf<diia  and  B'dia  we  have  of  course   the  lAvKma  and  ByXrct  or 
^ffXO^n  of  the  Greeks,^  the  signification  of  both  words  being  simply 
'•the  lady  "  or  **  queen,"  car    ^^oxiiv.     The  special  feature  of  her 
name,  however,  that  which  distinguishes  her  from  the  other  ** ladies" 
and  ^  queens  *'  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the  qualificative  adjunct  which 
haji  already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  Bcl-Nimrod.     Her 
r.rtHnary  titles  are  **  wife  of  Bcl-Nimrod  "  and  *'  mother  of  the  great 
(Ti-da,**  though  in  one  passage  she  is  called  *'  the  wife  of  Asshur;*' 
and   under  a  particular  form,  that  is  as  ^*the  lady  of  A'l'^ifr,*' she 
a!<^  appears  as  the  wife  of  Niyi^  or  Ilercules.     She  is  of  course  the 
famous   Dca   Syra  who   was   worshipped   at   Hierapolis,   and  the 
Srriac  name  of  that  city,  "  Mabog"  is  a  simple  Persian  translation 
of  her  favourite  epithet,  "mother  of  the  gods."    The  groat  difficulty 
in  the  inscriptions  is  to  distinguish  her  from  hhtaty  or  Venus,  some 
particular  signs,  such  as   the   number   15,  being  applied  to  both 
j^  Midesses  in  common,  and  the  superintendence  of  war  and  hunting 
K'ing  also  perhaps  ascribed  to  each. 

Her  temples  are  very  numerous.     The  bricks  in  the  great  ruin 
named  Bovrdrieh^  at  Wark^  for  the  most  part  bear  her  super- 
s' ription,  although  the  temple  to  which  they  belong  was  especially 
r:%lled  Bit^Ana^  or  "  the  House  of  ilnu,**  an  explanation  bein^  thus 
afforded  of  the  title  which  she  often  bears  both  in  the  Bnhy Ionian 
<  \  Iioder*soals  and  in  the  great  inscription  of  Nobuchaduezziir,  of 
'*  the  lady  of  Bit-Ana^      In   the   latter  document,  where   she   is 
r.  ticed  in  connection  with  her  temple  outside  the  wall  of  Babylon, 
»1jo  ia  called  **  the  Queen  of  fecundity  "  or  **  fertility ; "    and  an 
1'  alogouB  title  is  assigned  to  her  at  Khorsabad,  whorc\  in  conjunc- 
t  <>n  with  her  husband,  BeUNimrod,  she  presides  over  the  eastern 


^  Acmrdinf^  to   Ho«ychiiui,  B^A^f  Babylonian   Jodo  (ho  namo  of  'A^a, 

«  ■••  f'lthor  Juno  iir  V'onoB.    In  anuthor  whiih  hnn  not  jet  boon  n'c«  ^LiitJ  in 

I  lii^gp,  bowewr,   ha    givM  to    tho  the  iiucnptioiis. 

▼OL.   I.  2  8 
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gate  of  the  citj.     She  is   also  named  '*  tbe  Queen  ol  the  kc-i 

with  the  same  allusion,  on  the  nameroas  tablets  excavated  fros. . 

temple  on  the  great  mound    of  Koyunjik;  and  she  thus,  h:' 

name  and  character,  maj  be  compared  to  the  A^fifnip  of  the  Gnr 

She  had  temples  both  at  Ur  (^Mttgheir)  and  in  the  citj  now  cul". 

bj  the  rains  of  Zerghul;^  and  of  the  great  capital  of  Xipw  {S  J 

named  after  her  husband,  she  -was  the  especial  patroness,  th.. 

as  **  the  lady  of  Nipur,^*  she  is  evoryvrhere  spoken  of  as  the  wii. 

Nin,^    In  Assyria  she  was  eqaally  -well  known  as  in  Babji 

bat  it  is  less  easy  to  distingnish  her.     In  the  inscriptions  of  Tijl 

Pileser,  where  her  temple  is  noticed  at  Asshur  (Sherghdt),  ^l 

name^  the  wife  of  the  god  Asshur,  in  Mnsion  probably  to  her : 

at  the  head  of  the  Pantheon.     It  is  ag^in  impossible  to  distiiij 

whether  the   great  temple  at   Kimrud    (Calah),  from  whioL 

brought    the   open-moathed    lion     now    in     the    British  Mi:<' 

belonged  to  her  or  to  Ishtar;  for  althong'h  the  name  on  tbc  ! 

and  which  is  repeated  in  reference  to  the  same  temple  in  •. 

inscriptions  of  Asshnr-izir-pal,  represents  Beltis  or  Mylitta,  U 

simply  "qaeen  of  the  land,"'  still  the  epithets,  "the  great  godJ. 


'  The  legend  on  the  bricks  of  Ismi- 
dagon,  {rom  the  moand  south  of  the 
bif?  min  at  MnghexTy  terminates  with 
un  address  to  Beltis,  as  if  she  was  the 
presidiog  dettj  of  the  place,  though 
her  temple  is  not  specifically  named. 
The  same  evidence  of  her  local  wor- 
ship is  afforded  by  the  legends  on  the 
bricks  and  clay  cones  of  Zerghol ;  and  in 
add.tioa  to  thm  testimony  we  have  the 
statement  of  Sennacherib  on  the  Ifeh}^ 
Vunvs  stone,  that  in  his  Babylonian 
campaign  he  carried  oft  as  trophies 
Beltis  dL  Warka  and  Beltis  of  Ruhesi^ 
the  latter  name  applying  to  the  city  of 
which  the  ruins  are  now  called  *£erghul. 
>  A  farther  description  will  be  given 
of  Beltis,  in  her  character  of  "  lady  of 
Nipnr,"  under  the  head  of  S<n,    That 
the  goddess  worshipped  at  Hipur^  and 
styled  *'the  lady  of  Nipor/'  was  in 
reality  Beltis,  and  not  an  independent 
divinity,  is  proved  not  merely  by  the 
n»me  of  the  place,  but  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  black  stone  among  the  ruins 
of  NifTer,  which  contains  an  invoca. 
tion  to  Beltis,  the  name  of  the  goddess 
^^°K  g^'^en.  in  its  most  ordinary  and 


1  The  title  translated  ''(pieec  • ' 
land  "   ia  of  rare  occuirenoe',  i:  - 
doubtful  ffigrnification.  Where  t  - 
occurs  on  Michaoz's  stone,  in  :- 
diate    union    with    the   three   •:' 
gods,  AnUy    Bel-Nimrod,  and  h 
can  only  apply  to  B^tis  ia  bf?  ~ 
racter  of  "wife  of  Bel-Kimr«i    - 
**  mother  of  the  gods ;  **  but  (^  - 
cation  on  the  open-moothed  !i  - 
will   be    snbeeqnently    ezplsu^-^  ' 
length),  although    the    same,  <'  •' 
equivalent,   title   is   made  use    ' 
certainly  addroased  to  the  wife  o! 
god  Nin,  The  only  way  cf  rec^«^  ^ 
these  discrepancies   c^  mssi^e  ;- 
supposing  Beltis  to  faaTO  had  rw 
tinct   characters;    one  in  wbkJ  '- 
was  "the  wife  of  Bel.Niinit<(i,    - 
the    other  in    which   she  me 
wife  of  Hin^**  being  wonihipped  r. 
the   former  character  at  Warka.  - 
under  the  latter  at  Niffer.    Tbf  -^  > 
rians,    imperfectly    aoqnaint*^.  r 
haps,   with   the   Babyloniaii  ^y'' 
seem  of  the  two  characten  to  ^ 
made  two  diatinot  goddesses. 


I 


tX. 


HEB  TEMPLE  AT  NINEVEH. 
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**  the  bediming  of  heaven  and  eartb/'  "the  queen  of  all  the  gods/' 
mud  ecpeciall J  "  goddess  of  war  and  battle/*  are  the  particnlar  titles 
of  IsMar* 

At  Nineveh  {Koyu7ijtJc)  she  had  also  a  temple,  from  whence  a  vast 
niunber  of  inscribed  slabs  have  been  excavated,  recording  the  resto- 
ration of  the  edifice,  and  its  re^dedication  to  the  goddess  by  Asshur- 
h'Mni^pal  after  his  snccessfnl  campaign  in  Snsiana.  On  these  slabs 
the  goddess  is  indicated  indifferently  by  the  name  of  Bilta  NipnUy 
and  by  the  number  15,  cither  expressed  in  figures  or  by  the  sign  Bl; 
and  it  might  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  when  Esar-haddon  in- 
voke* the  goddess  XV.  of  Nineveh,  and  the  goddess  XV.  of  Arbela, 
he  is  alluding  to  the  same  divinity.  Yet  the  Arbela  goddess  was 
certainly  hhtar  and  not  Beltis ;  and  as  Ishtar  had  also  a  great 
temple  on  the  mound  of  Koyunjik,  founded  by  Sardanapalus,  she 
may  be  throughout  the  deity  addressed  by  Esar-haddon.  One  of 
the  broken  clay  tablets  contains  a  list  of  12  names  belonging  to  her, 
^th  their  explanations  ;  and  among  these  may  be  recognised  **  the 
holder  of  the  sceptre,"  "the  beginning  of  the  beginning,"  "  the  one 
^reat  queen,"  "  the  queen  of  the  spheres,"  Ac. 

As  she  has  no  functions,  it  would  appear,  in  common  with  the 
Moon,  it  is  hardly  allowable  to  connect  her  numerical  symbol  of 
XV.  with  the  day  of  the  full  moon;  nor  perhaps  is  it  anything 
more  than  acci<lcntAl  that  the  Babylonian  word  which  answers  to 
\\  and  by  which  the  goddess  is  commonly  known,  Ri,  should  so 
nearly  resemble  the  'Via  of  the  Greeks.  The  same  goddess  must 
have  been  worshipped  in  Armenia,  as  the  sign  Ei  with  the  deter- 
minative of  divinity  commences  some  of  the  royal  names  in  tho 
inscriptions  of  Van ;  but  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  show 
how  the  name  may  have  been  pronounced  in  that  country.  Perhaps 
the  safest  distinction  will  be  to  give  her  the  name  of  Mulita  in 
Babylonia,  and  of  Beltis  in  Assyria.* 

(tL)  We  now  come  to  the  group  composed  of  JBiher,  tho  Sun, 


'  The  spplication  of  the  tmmo  epi- 
to  hhtar  and  to  the  wifo  of  Nin 
not  br  ivfnu^<^  **  of  any  con> 
They  were  bc>th  fcoddensea 
c  f  wmTp  but  were  wor«hip(>c<i  aa  anoh 
at  different  pciif  da  of  hii«t4try . 

*The  Myhtu  of  Herodotna  has 
beca  ipmerally  rrf erred  to  the  root 
-f«  mad  tianalated  *'  geoetrix/'  bat  no 


deriTatire  from  snch  a  root  is  applied 
.to  the  **  Great  Goddess"  in  the  in- 
scriptions.  Mul  is  ooni^tnijtly  g-iron 
on  the  mythdlogicul  tablfts  as  the 
exact  eqai VII lent  of  Bit,  and  Mulita 
may  thon  bo  considered  tfie  Hnmito 
correspondent  to  the  Semi  tie  Btita^ 
♦•  a  lady." 
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and  the  Moon.     The  reading'  of  the  name  of  the  god  ^1m 
the  sky,  or  ^fcher,  continues   to   be  the  chief  phonetic  di&alr: 
cnneiform  mythology.     The  evidence   upon  which  ihe  lasff  ^ 
been  hitherto  read  Phtd  or  Vul  has  always  been  of  the  most  issk- 
factory  description,  having  been  in  fact  almost  restricted  ^c  r. 
presumed  identity  of  a  certain  Assyrian  king  who  was  tka?^ 
have  closed  the  upper  dynasty  of  the  empire  with  the  Pviol  ^-P'  " 
and  the  Belochus  of  the  Greek  chronologers.     If  this  ideati^ci^ 
fail— and  it  has  never  been  anything  more  than  a  conjecnne     * 
reading  of  PM  or  Vtd  must  fall  with  it.     In  that  case  we  el^' 
adopt  the  reading  of  Ben,  because  the  name  of  the  god  in  <{\kv-: 
forma  the  first  element  of  a  royal    Syrian  title  which  wes^  ' 
belong  to  the  king  Ben-liadad  of  Scripture,  or,  following  the  tor^ 
phonetic  value  of  the  sign  which  represents  the  god— and  thi.-  . 
far,  at  least,  as  Babylonian  mythology  is  concerned,  must  always  - 
considered — we  might  be  content  with  the  alphabetic  power  I^^ 
Eva,  and  might  recognise  the  title  in   the   many  Babyloiiian  ''^■ 
Assyrian  words  containing  this  syllable  (comp.  Ev^'x*o«»  Erct«r^e^ 
Eve6ajK09,  *Ey€vf^afL09,  'EvevpovXo^t   Bvorita,    Ac.).     It  ought  V    • 
some  assistance  to  us  in  reading  the  Assyrian  name  of  the  god,  i^' 
it  is   equivalent   in  pronunciation  to  a    Babylonian  term  (wr."  - 
simply  va)  which  indicates  "  a  Chief  "  or  "  liord,"  and  thai  ir'  ' 
changes  with  the  well-known  terms  Bel^  Mtdj  Nin^  Sar,  Ba^-A  - 
but  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  select  any  one  of  these  syui-E/r- 
with  more  confidence  than  another,  as  the  phonetic  corre5p:>a-r^* 
of  the  name.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  looked  to  mere  local  tn'  - 
tion,  a  more  probable  reading  would  seem  to  be  Air  or  Air,  «--• 
known  gods  of  the  Mendaean  Pantheon,  who  presided  over  ti: 
firmament ;  and  we  might  then  compare  the  Greek  Ovpiu4«  (-!»''-•• 
the  god  Ur)  as  a  cognate  title,   and  might   further  explain  t-* 
*Opora\  of  Herodotus  as  a  compound  term,  including  the  male  a^- 
female  divinities  of  the  material  heaven.*     In  the  midst  of  sact  i^- 
certainty,  the  form  of  Vul  has  been  adopted  as  a  provisional  readii:^ 
in  default  of  any  better  nomenclature.* 


*  Thia  explanation  of  the  term 
'Ofxnhk  (Ur  and  Tal)  is  only  hazarded 
on  the  possible  assumption  that  the 
Tatter  name  applies  to  the  goddess  of 
the  sky ;  bat  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Tal  ia  an  erroneous  reading,  and  that 
the  trae  form  of  the  name  is  Shala. 


■  There  ia,  however,  some  addit:  x-. 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  ^itcs^- 
reading  of  Iva : — 1.  The  name  oi  t  * 
son  of  IsmUdagon  is  aomeT^-'^ 
written  with  a  final  va,  as  if  it  o:'>  ' 
be  read  either  Shamas-Iva  or  S^'i'' ' ' 


Iv-vo.     2,  There  ia  acme  grooBC 


U 
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No  complete  list  has  been  found  of  the  titles  of  Vul^  bat  his  cLa- 
racier  and  functions  can  be  sufficiently  ascertained  from  the  various 
incidental  notices  regarding  him.  His  standard  epithets  are  *'  the 
minister  of  heaven  and  earth  "  and  '*  the  lord  of  canals,"  these 
canaU,  from  their  use  in  diffusing  irrigation  and  rendering  the 
l&nda  fit  for  cultivation,  being  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  social 
oconomj  of  the  Assyrians.  He  is  thus  '*  the  careful  or  beneficent 
cliicf,*'  "  the  giver  of  abundance,"  "  the  god  of  fecundity.*'  Sargon, 
who  dedicates  to  him  the  northern  gate  of  Khorsabad  in  conjunction 
with  *Uhe  Sun,"  invokes  him  as  **the  establisher  of  canals  for 
irrigation ;"  and  Nebuchadnezzar  employs  almost  the  same  epithet 
in  alluding  to  his  temple  at  Babylon ;  while  in  noticing  the  other 
14  mple  of  the  god  at  Borsippa,  he  describes  him  (in  allusion  to  his 
in«  »rc  general  character  of  '*  Lord  of  the  air  "  or  '*  atmosphere  ")  as 
**  he  who  pours  the  field-rain  upon  my  territory."  The  more  usual 
allusions,  however,  are  to  his  power  as  "  the  Lord  of  the  whirlwind" 
and  **  the  tempest."  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  addresses  him  as  **  he  who 
cafcU  the  whirlwind  over  rebellious  races  and  hostile  lands ; "  and 
the  metaphors  are  constantly  used  of  "  rushing  on  an  enemy  liko 
the  whirlwind  of  Vid,"  and  '*  sweeping  a  country  as  with  the  whirl- 
wind of  Vui."  In  the  curses  also  which  are  fulminated  against 
ptf-rsons  who  may  injure  the  royal  inscriptions  or  interfere  with 
lii^ncfactions,  wo  find  such  phrases  as  the  following:  "May  VtU 
with  his  flaming  sword  scatter  pestilence  over  the  land,  and  may  he 
cauBC  famine  and  scarcity  to  prevail  throughout  the  country;"  or 
m  here  the  anathema  is  in  a  more  humble  strain,  **  may  he  scatter 


•ik«pc«iuig  fto  identity  between  a 
lUbjInniAn  citj  named  after  this  god, 
and  the  iira  or  Jvah  of  Scriptore. 
3    The  Aimbio  word  for  "  the  air"  is 

•rtoally  t^,  hmfo,  and  the  instances 

r.f  analofry  between  the  Aiabio  (origi- 

f  \.ly  a  CumhtU  dialoot)  and  the  Baby. 

!•  fi.aa  are  too  direct  and  nomoruuB  to       the   name   of    Hen*hadad    to   be   an* 

t*«>  at  all  tobjfH't  to  doobt.     Farther,    1   aiutwcnilile,   and    even    ▼cntan.Hl    to 

V  ih  n>nird  ewn  to  the  name  of  the    I   oomimro  the  term  Hm  which  ho  thu4 


mitting,  howoyer,  this  explanation  to 
be  correct,  there  will  still  bo  a  diffi- 
cnlty  about  the  name  of  King  Ben> 
hadod,  which  can  indeed  only  be 
solved  by  supposing  the  god  of  the 
air  to  hare  had  different  names  in 
Syria  and  Babylonia.  Dr.  Hi  neks  at 
one  time  conjudercd  the  evidence  of 


k.  he  who  has  been  hitherto  identified 
w  t.j  the  Tul  of  Si'riptun*,  some  HSS. 
(.f  the  Keptoagint  verb  have  4aX«l»ff, 


ah^i^led  to  the  g(.>d  with  the  initial  c  \o- 
meiit  of  x^en-tu,* ;  bat  in  this  he  cir- 
tainly  puslxxl  hiH  etymchttrirjU  iipfH'O* 


m«tead  of  4«Aftrx  in   1  Chron.  r.  35  ;  latitmM  t(M>  far,  retWtu  U>ii)g  of  ciKin>o 

sod  /ta*iuj^,  if  that  be  the  trae  Term  coi^iate  with  the  terms  iNit,  i*aW,  ami 

if  the  king*ii  name,  is  not  very  dif*  '    htui,  which  denote  the   wind   in   Uio 

fen.01  from  the  former  reading.     Ad*  '   Indo-Ariao  dialecta. 
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the  bfurreat  and  destroy  the  oropa ;  may  lie  tear  ap  the  trees  ukI 
boat  down  the  com,  &a'*  As  the  lord  of  the  skj  he  also  presided 
ovt^r  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  his  si^  being  nsed  as  the 
dotormiuative  to  the  respective  names  of  the  north,  east,  south,  &nd 
weat,* 

The  goddess  who  is  associated  with  Vid  at  Nimmd,  and  also  upon 
some  of  the  olaj  tablets  (their  titles  being  misharu  and  tharrat,  or 
king  and  queen)  J  is  Shala  or  TcUa ;  but  her  epithets,  of  which  an 
iuiH>mpU>te  list  has  been  found,  are  obscure.^ 

The  gixi  I'm/  must  have  been  known  in  Babylonia  from  the 
earUtKst  times,  as  the  son  of  hmidagon  of  Ur,  who  founded  temples 
at  Ainshur  in  the  lUth  century  B.C.,  has  a  name  compounded  of  the 
titUN»  of  this  god  and  of  the  sun.  We  know,  indeed,  from  the  in- 
Si'riptious  of  Tiglath«Pileser  I.,  that  one  of  the  temples  thus  founded 
waai  dtnlicatiHl  to  Ahh  and  his  son  Vtdj  and  this  temple  continued  to 
the  latest  times  to  command  respect  in  Assyria.  The  name  of  the 
gxnl,  howovt^r,  as  far  as  our  present  experience  goes,  is  unknown 
u(H>n  the  l^byUmian  bricks  of  the  early  dynasty,  and  it  may  be 


*  Th«>  iu\(K>HMic>o  ot  the  fpod  Vul  in 
tho    IWchtHAi  of  HabyUmia,  »s  con- 

tj^ttittt^d     with   ihO   |HVlitK>ll    of    O^fHU^t, 

or  of  .Kthor,  iu  olaiS«iotU  mythulojjy, 
oi'nstiiuttv)  vu><^iit  thoohiof  ilUfeivucoe 

WlW^HUI  lht»  two  8Y»tom8  ;    iho  ItHfcSOU 

of  tho  vtistiuoiioju  uo  Uoubc  U>ii\g  that 
at  luvvi phono  iuduoiiiHti»  w*>ro  of  »o 
iiiuoh  uioco  i\>u»«»iiuoi:ioo  ia  tho  t<u*riU 
r\>;iou^  ol  tho  Kas^t  thau  oithor  in 
1«>'*»<^  \*  Koiutv  Tho  cont^picuoos 
|HU^  Mrhioh  AMr  plays  umior  his 
various  Uov«'K>|HuonttJk  iu  th«  Sabwan 
»\$i(oiu,  tivvius  to  iuUioato  tho  souxvo 
fi\»m  wht^uot*  Thah***  divw  hU  lhoi>ry 
vi  tho  ortvrin  of  all  thiavrs  frv>m  the 
WHtory  olomoiit  iu  &aturo.  V^l  has 
hat\ily  tho  ;»amo  |>ntHlomuiau(.t>  iii 
As:i\ri»  and  Btkb>KHii»>  but  ihore  are 
tiiAvw*  of  cIh>  oxtonsioo  of  hi5  wvnrship 
f  ivm  thosto  ix>untrU^  in  various  direc. 
ti ous.  Thus  tho  triad  iuvm'iablv  in« 
voktHl  iu  tho  Aruionian  iusi*rtp(ioas  of 
Va)««  do.,  are  KKaldi^  '*tho  Sun/*  and 
Vul :  aud  a}^n»  as  wo  tlud  on  tho 
lndv>-8ovthio  ix>ius  v>f  tho  :hkd  and  3rd 

« 

<xnituruv»  distmot  evidonco  of  iho 
W\>rship  of  tho  San,  of  tho  Moon,  of 
Vaio  or  ''tho  Wind"  (answering  to 


I 


1 


Vul),  and  of  Ndfio,  the  Babylonian 
Venus,  we  are  certainly  justified  in 
belioTing  the  entire  sjrstem  to  have 
boon  introduced  from  the  banks  of  the 
Knphrates. 

'  The  title  misharu  assigned  to  th  ij 
god  recalls  to  mind  the  term  Mvona^T, 
which  Borosus  applies  to  Oannes  <Kr. 
t>)(  although  there  is  oth^wise  no 
apjnrent  connection  between  the  tw\x 
If  misAom,  howerer,  simply  moan 
**kuig,**  as  is  most  probable,  it  wdl 
suit  Kt'a,  the  real  Oannes,  better  than 
it  suits  Vuly  for  the  former  god  h^ 
constantly  the  sign  denoting  **  king  '^ 
attached  to  his  name. 

^  The  true  form  of  this  namr  is 
almi)et  certainly  Shaloy  and  it  see  =19 
hii^Uly  prv.>bable  that  it  is  the  aaa^e 
tiiio  which,  under  the  forms  «-f 
'la^s^M  and  Is^^^/tet,  is  ^plied  in 
Uesychins  and  the  Etymol.  Mag.  to 
the  Babylonian  Venus.  The  sensed 
element  of  the  name,  if  this  expUna- 
tion  be  oorreot,  will  then  be  '^  amhma^" 
or  "Miiima,"  a  ** mother;"  a  term 
which,  under  the  form  oC  'A^i^t, 
liesychius  also  applies  (o  the  fiaby- 
Ionian  JuBOk 
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doubted  if  he  had  any  temples  to  the  south  except  the  two  alreadj 

mentioned  as  having  been  repaired  hy  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon 

and  Borsippa.     At  Calah  he  possessed  a  temple  in  common  with  hia 

wife  ShaJa;  but  no  trace  has  been  recovered  of  a  similar  shrine  at 

Nineveh.      The  object  which  symbolizes  this   god,  both  on  the 

cylinder-seals  and  in  the  various  groups  of  the  divine  emblems,  is 

a    weapon    with    forked   points,    which    may   perhaps    be    called 

a   **  flaming  sword."      It    probably   represents    the    lightning    or 

thnnder-bolt,  which  the  Greeks  put  into  the  hands  of  Zeus  ;  and  it 

mn«t  be  the  same  weapon  with  which  the  god  is  said  to  scatter 

pestilence  over  the  land,  and  which,  moreover,  was  sometimes  used 

aft   a   trophy,  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  having   constructed  one  of  these 

diiuble-edged  swords  of  copper,  and  having  laid  it  up  in  one  of  his 

c^aMtlcs,  inscribed  with  a  record  of  his  victories.^     The  memory  of 

this  old  emblem  is  also  probably  still  preserved  to  the  Mahommedan 

World  in  the  double-edged  sword  of  Ali.     If  there  is  any  figure  of 

this  gud  to  be  sought  for  amongst  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  it  can 

only  be  the  homed  deity,  armed  with  the  thunderbolt,  who  chases 

the  evil  spirit  (pestilence  and  famine)  from  the  land  ;  but  it  is  more 

prnbable  that  that  figure  represents  Nin,  or  Ilercules. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  the  God  Vul  is  given  as  6,  on  the 
t.iblet  which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon;  but  the  position  in 
c«>nttnuation  of  00,  50,  40,  30,  and  20,  requires  10,  and  the  sign  re- 
prt'Si^nting  10  is  precincly  that  which  has  been  already  noticed  as 
eijuivalent  to  Vul  in  its  meaning  of  a  "  king,"  "  lord,"  or  **  chief." 
Perhaps  then  the  figure  10  should  be  the  proper  symbol,  especially 
hs  it  was  allowable  in  Babylonian  to  write  a  series  8,  4,  5,  10,  or 
3.  4«  5,  6  indifferently,  the  origin  of  this  confusion  being  no  doubt 
t  I  be  sought  in  the  double  system  of  notation,  decimal  and  sexa- 
gifital.  If,  however,  the  figure  6  were  admitted  as  the  real  symbol 
of  IV,  some  further  weight  would  bo  attached  to  the  possible 
Mondtt'an  reading  of  the  name  of  the  god,  as  one  of  the  phonetic 
values  of  that  character  i.s  ar  or  er, 

(vii.)  Associated  with  the  god  of  the  sky  we  usually  find  "  the 
son  **  and  *'  the  moon."  The  sun  was  probably  named  in  Baby- 
lonia both  San  and  Samfi,  before  his  title  took  the  d<*finite  Semitic 
form  of  Shamas^^  by  which  he  is  known  in  Assyrian  and  in  all  the 


*  See  KiUh.Sher^hat  Cylinder,  ool. 
6,  L  16,  and  ool.  S,  L  83. 


>  It  wonld  be  morp  oooTOiiirai  ao 
doabi  to  regard  5ama«  as  the  origiaal 
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languages  of  ihat  family.  He  seems  to  bare  been  considered  *'tlie 
great  moyer/'  the  motive  agent  in  £act  of  everything,  and  hence  he 
is  connected  with  expeditions,  and  generally  with  the  active  func- 
tions of  royalty.  His  nsnal  titles  in  the  invocation  passages  are — 
''  the  regent  of  the  heavens  and  earth,*'  *'  he  who  sets  everything  in 
motion."  He  is  also  "  the  destroyer  of  the  king's  enemies^T  and 
'^the  breaker  up  of  opposition"  (?).  In  the  varioos  incidental 
notices  of  him,  however,  in  the  inscriptions,  there  is  more  fre- 
quently a  special  allusion  to  his  impulsive  power  in  urging  the  kin? 
to  victory.  Thus  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  calls  himself  ''  the  proud  chief 
who,  under  the  inflaence  of  the  sun-god,  sways  the  sceptre  of  power 
over  mankind,  and  pursues  after  the  people  of  Bel-Nimrod." 
Asshur-izir-pal,  in  the  standard  inscription  of  the  north-west  palace 
at  Nimrud,  names  Asshur  and  the  sun-god  as  the  tutelary  deities 
under  whose  influence  he  carried  on  his  wars ;  and  he  commences 
his  great  historical  record  with  a  passage  that  may  be  read  as 
follows: — ^''In  the  beginning  of  my  reign,  during  the  first  year, 
when  the  *  sun-god,'  the  regent  of  all  things,  had  cast  his  motire 
inflnence  over  me,  seated  in  majesty  on  my  royal  throne,  and  swaj- 
ing  in  my  hand  the  sceptre  of  power  over  mankind,  I  assembled  mj 
chariots  and  warriors."  Sargon,  in  his  dedication  to  the  sun- god  of 
the  northern  gate  at  Khorsabad,  speaks  of  him  as  "he  who  has 
acquired  dominion  for  me  ; "  and  the  epithet  employed  by  Nebnchad- 
nezzar  in  noticing  the  temple  of  the  sun-god  at  Babylon,  is  perhaps 
"  the  snpreme  rnler  who  casts  a  favourable  eye  on  my  expeditions." 
The  idea  no  doubt  of  the  motive  influence  of  the  sun-god  in  a!I 
human  affairs,  arose  from  the  manifest  agency  of  the  material  san 
in  stimulating  the  functions  of  nature. 

The  sun-god  was  probably  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of  Baby- 
lonian worship.      He  had  two  famous  temples — one  at  Larancha 


title,  forming  Sansi  in  the  oonstmct 
elate  (ad  from  Khamis,  "five,"  we 
hare  Khansa,  "  fifty  **), and  San  would 
then  stand  for  Sansi,  as  As  for  Asshvr; 
but  acfainst  this  it  must  be  argncd 
that  Samcts  or  Shamas  is  nerer  found 
in  the  old  Babylonian,  and  that  it 
would  be  ungrammatical  to  use  the 
construct  state  for  the  nominative. 
That  San  rooreorer  was  a  genuine 
title  for  "  the  Sun  *'  is  proved  by  the 


geographical  name  of  ]C*3,  fit^i^ 
(Scythopolis  of  the  Greeks,  and  f-  r- 
merly  ]r  rva,  1  Sam.  zzxi.  10.  \:L 
&o.),  which  is  explained  in  Engeftipi  c? 
to  mean  **  the  house  of  the  8d'  ' 
Compare  also  ^fiSc  Barttw  Kftroi  Ikr  U 
A(a  KiKKhcKovei,  Porphyr.  in  V-t 
Pythag.  §  17,  ad  fin. 

In  later  times  the  Babvlnnir:  • 
corrupted  Shamas  to  Savas,  or  2ei;t 
See  Hcsychiua  in  voc 
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(rno^prn  Senkereh),*  and  the  other  at  Sippara  (modem  Mosaib) — 
in  )x>th  of  which  he  waa  associated  with  his  wife  Anuniiy  or  OtUa, 
Fmm  the  former  temple,  which  was  perhaps  named  Bit-Parra,*  we 
hare  nnmerons  hricks  of  the  early  Chaldesan  kings,  Khammurabi^ 
P^tma-puriycLf^  &c. ;  and  Nebnchadnezzar  has  farther  left  a  detailed 
r-conl  of  his  restoration  of  the  edifice.  The  latter  temple  seems  to 
h^re  been  even  more  celebrated,  and  to  have  existed  from  the 
n^TDotest  antiqnitj ;  for  it  is  alluded  to  in  the  antedilnvian  traditions 
r*f  Berosus,  having  in  fact  given  the  name  of  Heliopolis  to  Sippara, 
whf*re  Xisnthros  is  supposed  to  have  boried  his  records  before  going 
into  the  ark/  This  temple,  which  was  also  named  BU-ParrOy  was 
r  ^Kiired  and  adorned  by  many  of  the  ancient  kings,  but  more 
f  ^pi-cially  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Nabonidus,  though  the  last- 
rz'kmed  king  devoted  his  particular  care  to  an  adjoining  temple 
named  BU^UlmU,  which  was  in  the  same  city  of  Sippara  or  Agana, 
liut  which  was  exclusively  dedicated  to  Anunit,  who  thus  took  the 


'It  ia  not  quite  certain  if  the 
S<'m.tir  name  of  this  citj  should  be 
r^  'vl  &«  lAtrrak  or  Larijta.  Tho  former 
c-'lhnirraphjr  is  Adopted  (there  beinf^ 
caMt-iform  AOthority  for  the  readinf^), 
in  <  rdfr  to  a^^iimilate  tho  name  with 
£ia^4yxutt  A  primilivo  Chaldosan  capital 
nwntii'Tiod  by  Bonwtis.  (See  Cory's 
J>\jTij«'M*i,  p.  81.)  The  Hamite 
r  •:.••  «  f  tho  place  probably  ffiprnifiod 
"  it  o  rity  of  tho  San/*  as  that  of  Hur 

•  jTiitW**!"  the  city  of  the  Moon  ;"  but 
11  the  former  ca«e  we  cannot  trace 
anr  phonetic  connection. 

^  Hanly  etymologists  might  be  in- 
cl  ne<l  to  oonnect  Parra  with  the 
K-rrptian  I*hn  or  pi-ra,  "  the  Son  ;" 
a-,  i  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the 
.*  "al  clt^ment  of  the  name,  which  is 
A  >■>   the  m<»no(nram  for   "the  8nn/' 

•  'lid  Om*  hare  the  doable  phonetic 
T*  wT  of  >ir»  and  Par^  as  if  both 
t ' .  •••  temiA  hn<l  b(>en  proper  names  of 
t*  •'  Son  when  tho  cnneiform  writing 
«•»<  invented.  For  a  notice  of  the 
-.  r;ken*h  T«'niyile  see  Sir  T.  Phillips's 
r,  I  Dd«T.  Oil.  2,  1.  42,  and  the  bricks 
Ai'l  rylin'li*ni  of  Nebachadneisar 
et  '%rikuA   hr    Mr.    LoftOB   from    the 


In  the  extracts  from  Berosns  the 
name  of  Holiopolis  is  applied  to  the 
city,  and  Sippari  to  tho  inhabitant!} ; 
bnt  in  the  inncriptions  (fico  B.  M.  Scr. 
PI.  52,  1.  6,  Ac.)  tho  fall  title  is  given 
of  Tsijiar  sha  Shamas,  "  Sippara  of 
the  San."  The  name  of  Sippara  is 
snppoeed  to  have  been  given  from 
thoHo  very  writings  deposited  by 
Xidathros  (oomp.  "ico,  *'  a  writing ") 
but  there  is  nothing  to  oonntcnance 
sach  a  derivation  in  the  inscriptions  ; 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  Quneiform  sign 
for  "  the  Ban "  is  the  diKtingnishing 
element  of  the  Hamite  names  both  for 
this  city  and  Larancha,  and  as  the 
same  element  occurs  in  Tfipar,  it  is 
most  natnial  to  regard  that  term  as  a 
translation  of  the  Hamite  name,  and 
as  having  immediate  reference  to  the 
San  worship.  The  name  of  Sippara 
became  gnMlanlly  corrupUnl  to  iS'iiTa 
and  Sun%^  and  the  Kuphnitos  at  Baby* 
Ion  is  thnfi  alwavR  named  by  the  A  nib 
g«M>ijraphcrs  "  tho  river  of  Sura," 
pnK^i^oly  as  in  the  insrripti<tns  it  is 
named  "  the  river  of  Sipimra."  This 
is  the  Rfime  city  where  in  after  ato** 
WAS  entabliKhod  tho  famous  Jeniciti 
I   acal«»:iiy. 


*  ^(V  Au'-h'-i  a  Kii  ebius,  p.  33,  sqq.    | 
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title  of  Lady  of  Agana,^  The  male  and  female  powers  of  the  son, 
whose  worship  at  Sippara  was  celebrated  throughout  the  East,  were 
with  more  than  their  usual  accuracy  identified  by  the  Grreeks  witb 
the  Apollo  and  Diana  of  their  own  mythology:  and  they  are  of 
course  represented  in  Scripture  by  the  "  Adrammelech  and  Anam- 
melech,  the  gods  of  Sepharvaim/'  to  whom  the  Sepharvites  burnt 
their  children  in  fire.®  The  meaning  of  these  Hebrew  names  is  not 
very  certain.  Adrammelech  may  be  "  the  fire-king,"  or  it  may  be 
"  the  royal  arranger/'  ediru  and  gamilu,  "  the  arranger  "  and  "  bene- 
factor "  being  epithets  which  together  are  frequently  applied  to  the 
gods,  and  which  are  sufficiently  applicable  to  "  the  sun."  Anam- 
melech,  for  the  female  sun,  cannot  be  explained  unless  it  be  con- 
nected with  the  name  Anwnit  Idols  of  the  sun-god  are  also  not 
unfrequently  mentioned  in  the  Assyrian  lists,^  though  we  do  not 
find  any  special  temples  to  that  deity  ;  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
worshipped  in  that  country  under  three  different  forms  at  least,  as 
"  the  rising  sun,"  the  "  meridian  sun,"  and  "  the  setting  sun."  The 
allusions  to  him  in  these  various  capacities  are  exceedingly  obecure, 
and  must  await  further  research.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  he 
is  called  "the  lord  of  fire,"  "the  light  of  the  gods,"  "the  ruler  of 
the  day,"  and  "  he  who  illumines  the  expanse  of  heaven  and  earth/* 
As  the  second  member  of  the  lower  triad  of  the  Pantheon  he  is 
symbolized  by  the  number  20,  which  numeral,  as  an  alphabetic 
sign,  also  indicates  "a  king,"  not  improbably  in  allusion  to  the 
royal  character  of  the  sun.  It  has  also  the  phonetic  powers  of  X<V 
and  Man;  and  from  the  analogy  of  the  names  Dm  and  Ana,  apper- 
taining to  AiMJk  as  equivalents  of  his  numerical  symbol  of  60,  we 
might  very  well  argue  that  these  terms  must  also  be  names  for  the 
sun  in  some  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylonia.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  conjecture  is  unsupported  by  evidence.® 


'  This  is  all  explained  at  length  on 
the  large  barrel  cylinder  of  Nabonidns. 
Agana  was  perhaps  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  opposite  to  Sippara,  and 
was  BO  called  from  being  at  the  head 
of  the  great  lake  (M*33K  in  Ghaldee). 
It  represents  the  *KicpdKaMoy  ihrip  rris 
^nrrifrriv&p  ir6\ios  of  Abydenns,  Acra- 
can  being  given  at  full  lengfth  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  fol.  38,  2,  as  «DJK-T-H'V)H, 
Akra  de  Agama,  "the  fort  of  the 
lake." 

*  2  Kings  xrii.  81.    The  dual  form 


cniDO  is  nsed  in  aUnBion  probably  t^ 
the  doable  city  on  each  side  of  tr^ 
river,  precisely  as  the  older  Ar»t> 
geographers  employed   the  form  U 

7  Sennacherib  carried  off  the  id>  < 
of  the  sun-god  from  Larancha  in  Hj 
great  Babylonian  expedition. 

"The  Hendaeans  still  oae  the  oM 
Assjrrian  word  8kama$  for  the  Snn . 
and  the  same  term  is  common  to  th^ 
Hebrewi  Syrian,  and  Aimbio.     Ia  t^ 
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It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  female  power  of  the  san  is 

DAffied  Gula  or  Anunit ;  bat  her  primitive  Babjlonian  name  seems  to 

hare  been  Ai^  and  it  is  nnder  that  form  that  she  is  foand  in  most 

Babykmian  documents  to  be  associated  as  an  object  of  worship  wiUi 

t!ie  son.*    It  is  possible  that  Ai,  Ouloy  and  Anunit  may  represent  the 

female  power  of  the  sun  in  his  throe  different  phases  of  *'  rising," 

** ndminating,"  and  "setting,"  for  the  names  do  not  appear  to  be 

interchangeable,  and  yet  they  are  equally  associated  with  the  sun- 

ithL     The  name  of  Qula^  at  any  rate,  which  is  the  best  known  of 

the  three  forms,  and  which  simply  means  in  primitive  Babylonian 

**  iht  great,"  ^   being  thus  identical  with  the  Oadlat  of  the  later 

rhaldoan   mythology,'  is   distinctly  stated   in  one  inscription  to 

bi-Ii>Qfr  to  the  great  goddess  *'the  Wife  of  the  Meridian  Sun."'  This 

ir<  <idis8  is  more  generally  known  as  the  deity  who  presides  over 

life  and  fecnndity,  and,  as  such,  is  frequently  confounded  with  two 

•  'her  divinities,  BUai  Hi,  or  *Hhe  Mistress  of  the  Gods,"  and  BUat 
7»/i,  or  ^the  Mistress  of  Life,"  (?)  though  in  the  list  of  the  idols  in 
the  famous  temple  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon  the  three  names  are 
inrtn  as  those  of  distinct  deities.  A  comparison  of  the  titles  of 
thcAe  three  goddesses  will  show,  at  any  rate,  how  difficult  it  must 
Hire  been  to  distinguish  them.  Gula,  in  the  great  inscription  of 
Nf  hachadnexzar,  who  dedicated  to  her  three  temples  at  Borsippa 
tad  two  at  Babylon,  is  **  the  arranger  and  benefactor  of  life,"  and 
**  »he  who  blesses  the  people,"  while  BUat  Hi  at  Khorsabad,  whore 

•  le  is  joined  with  Hea^  is  "  she  who  multiplies  life,"  and  in  the 
inMrnptions  of  Sennacherib  is  distinctly  called  "the  goddess  pre- 


'•h  oratory,  howerer,  the  Sabfnuiii  of 
\\  \mn  «iTr«hipprd  the  Son  as   BeU 

•  *  twtit,  *'  the  Lryrd  of  Hearen/'  and  a( 
a  later  prriod  they  lued  the  Greek 

*  m*  of  *HAjet.      See  Afflemaii.  Bib. 

>  -  rot.  Tol.  i.  p.  327,  and  Hsabior  and 
fi*  r  S«abi«nias,  to),  ii.  p.  32. 

•  8«^  Sir  T.  PbilhpH'ii  Cylinder,  col. 
S.  I*.  40  and  42,  where  the  templos  of 

>  pnarm  and  Larancha,  each  of  them 
I-  nic  named  Hti^Pam,  are  mid  to  bo 
c*<ilir%ted  to  the  iiiin-ft(>d  and  Ai, 

'  Gnla  may  pcNmibly  be  comiecU»d 
w.th  V12,  bot  only  indirectly,  as  the 
'tttiT  Urm  waa  nnknown  in  AMiyrian. 
Ovio,  ttmn«lated  in  the  Torabnlarios 
bj  rohn^  and  kindred  therefore  with 


gala^  which  is  a  synonym  for  the 
samo  word,  may  be  immediately  com- 
pared  with  the  Oalla  (fnday  *'  gpreat," 
and  the  many  ancient  Oriental  names 
compounded  of  Oallus  most  be  ro« 
f erred  to  the  same  root. 

'  Oadlat  and  Tar'ata  (Atargatis  or 
Derceto)  are  ffiren  by  St.  James  of 
Semj  as  the  tutelary  goddesses  of 
Harran  in  the  5th  century  of  Christ 
(Asseman.  Bibliothoc.  Orient,  rol.  i. 
p.  327);  but  thoHo  names  seem  to  have 
been  K^st  throe  centuries  later,  when 
the  Neiitm  wrr>te  on  the  gods  of  the 
Sabsans.  (See  Snabior  and  der 
SsabinmnR,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.) 

'  See  Michaox's  Stone,  col.  4, 1.  6. 
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siding  over  births."  *    It  may  be  added,  that  in  a  list  o!  tlie  41  tit!« 
of  BUat  riij  on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  Gida  is  given  as  a 
recognised  synonym ;   yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far  as  presert 
research  goes,  there  is  no  example  of  connection  between  StLal  I 
and  the  snn-god.    With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  BtloU  TH-a  wi-^ 
Otda,  the  former  name  wonld  seem  to  signify  "the  mistress  of  Hftr." 
and  the  temples  of  Gula  at  Borsippa  are  respectively  named  ^'- 
Oula,  Bit  TUcL,  and  Bit  Ztba  Tila.^  With  the  single  exception, 
over,  of  the  ennmeration  of  Gula^  Bilat  Ili,  and  BUat  TUa  as 
idols  in  the  temple  of  Bel-Merodach,  there  is  no  other  list,  it  i5 
believed,  of  the  gods  which  contains  more  than  one  of  the  name*. 
One  of  the  tablets  supplies  a  list  of  20  titles  for  Ai,  but  they  are  a.' 
obscure,  with  the  exception  of  the  heading,  which  is  '*  the  femalf: 
sun."     The  same  may  be  said  of  the  41  titles  of  Bilat  Ui;  and  evc- 
Qvla^s  descriptive  titles,  which  are  chiefly  local  epithets,  ajw  &  * 
easy  of  explanation.      Quia  had  a  distinct  temple  at  Calah,  inde- 
pendent of  the  sun-god,  as  she  had  at  Babylon  and  Borsippa,  an 'I 
also  at  Asshur,  where  ten  other  idoLs,  more  or  lees  closely  connectci 
with  her,  were  admitted  to  participate  in  her  worship.* 

It  is  well  known  that  in  most  of  the  groups  of  Babylonian  an-: 
Assyrian  divine  emblems  there  are  two  distinct  repr«sentatioii5  o^ 
the  sun,  one  being  figured  with  four  rays  or  divisions  within  tie 
orb,  and  the  other  with  eight.  These  two  figures  may  be  suppofed 
to  indicate  a  distinction  between  the  male  and  female  powers  of  the 
deity,  the  quartered  disk  symbolizing  ShamaSy  and  the  eight-rayed 
orb  being  the  emblem  of  Ai^  Otdd,  or  Anunii, 

(viii.)  The  3rd  god  of  this  triad  is  "  the  moon,"  who  was  namevl 
Sin  by  the  Assyrians,  as  he  is  by  the  Mendasans  to  the  present  day.' 


*  See  B.  M.  Ser.  PI.  38,  1.  3.  In 
Babylonian  the  name  of  this  goddess 
is  written  Bilat  Niniy  of  which  Bilat 
JU  is  the  Assyrian  translation.  On 
one  tablet  she  seems  to  be  indicated 
bj  the  number  2,  bnt  her  epithets  are 
not  intelligible,  nor  even  are  her  local 
titles  for  the  most  part  to  be  recog- 
nised. 

'  BUat  Tila  is  probably  the  same  as 
the  Rahhat-at-Til  of  the  Sabaoans  of 
Harranf  to  whon^  belonged  the  sacred 
goats,  which  were  kept  as  victims, 
bnt  which  no  preg'nant  woman  dared 
to  offer  in  sncriScc,  or  even   to  ap- 


proach.    (See  Ssabier  and  der  Ssabis- 
mus,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.) 

*  These  names  are  as    follows  r— 
"The  Qneen  of  the  Stars**  (V<ma.4<: 
Kippata  ;  Martu  ;  "  the  Qoeen  of  tr 
Chace;  "  Quia;  Paniri  (?)  ;  Gun*-r\ 
Kilili;  Tsakhiria;  Bilat  PaV  (or"(  *• 
Qneen  of  Time  (P)  "  ;  and  Pajtkirt^^. 

7  It  is  most  surprising  that  l>r. 
Hincks  in  his  paper  on  the  Asstrr.'t' 
mj'thologfy  should  have  overlmk*  i 
the  existence  of  the  word  Sin  for  **  i> 
Moon  "  in  so  many  Semitic  lancnac^ 
and  have  sought  to  identify  the  gi>i  i& 
question  with    Jupiter.      Sin  is  sot 
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I  ..x  BabjloniAn  name  was  probably  pronoanced  Hurhiy  the  essential 

ment  of  the  name  being  preserved  in  Hur  (XJt  of  the  Ghaldees, 

i'A  modem  Mughsir)  which  was  the  chief  place  of  his  worship.^ 

I'i.e  titles  of  the  god  are  for  the  most  part  too  vague  to  indicate  the 

'tribatos  with  which  he  is  invested.  He  is  merely  *' the  chief/' 
•  the  Lord  of  spirits,"  "  the  powerful,"  Ac. ;  or  sometimes  "  king 

r  the  gods,"  or,  as  the  celestial   luminary,  "the  bright,"  "the 

>  ..iting;**  and  in  one  passage,  "Lord  of  the  month."     It  would 

>  '  m,  however,  from  certain  half  intelligible  allusions  in  the  inscrip- 
'  'H^  that  Sin  as  the  god  of  good  fortune  was  especially  entrusted 
•t  *\  the  guardianship  of  buildings.  Nebuchadnezzar  in  dedicating 
'  •  him  a  temple  at  Babylon  thus  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  strengthener 

'  my  fortifications ;"  and  in  noticing  the  other  temple  of  the  moon- 
.:  -1  at  Borsippa,  he  calls  him  "the  supporting  architect  of  my 
•:r  nghold."  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  passage  on  the  Khor- 
*.»'Kid  cylinders  which  may  be  thus  read : — "  In  the  month  of 
^  van  (?),  a  month  under  the  care  of  the  great  Lord,  the  wielder  of 
'^<  thunderbolts,  the  supporting  architect,  the  guardian  (Hurki)  of 
'.■  kTcn  and  earth,  the  champion  of  the  gods,  the  moon-god,  who  is 
'.'  It  in  order  to  Ann,  Bel-Nimrod,  Hca,  and  Beltis,  I  made  bricks 
-.:.  1  built  a  city  and  temple  to  the  god  of  the  month  Sivan  of  happy 
From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  month  Sivan  was 


iTlO. 


^  *  n'd  to  aSiti,  the  names  being,  in  all  probability,  connected ;  and  it 
*  further  of  interest  to  observe  that  the  sign  which  represents  the 
'  ■  >Mh  in  question  is  also  the  sign  used  to  represent  "  bricks," 
•*>  Mib  especially  belonged  to  Sin  as  the  Babylonian  god  of  archi- 


'  *T  ft  raco^iied  term  for  the  moon 

•    iK<»   preaeot    daj  in    Sjriao  and 

«ix«n,  bat  it  is  the  name  g\ren  to 

'><»D-Kod  in  St.  Jamefl  of  Scraj'0 

*'  1/  the   idols  of  Uarran  alreadjr 

'<^i ;  and  it  also  stands  for  Monday 

'  "'  table  of  the  days  of  the  week 

i  by  ibo  Sabnans  as  late  as  the 

^  ctmtory.      (S«*   Norbcrg's   Ono- 

urcn,  p.  108;  Chwo1sohn*s  Ssabicr 

'   '•  drr  Seabiamos,  toI.  ii.  p.  22,  and 

\  -nuk.  loc.  cit.)     Ue^jchias,  liko- 

'•'   Mems  to  hare  stated  the  fact 

-r^-^tly;  for  there  can   be  no  real 

*   tbat    f(ir    thft   Simir,   etpurliv, 

i    ^-KMnmi,of  the  MSS.,  we  mast  rvad 


*  Hur,  which  is  the  Hamite  power 
of  the  cnneiform  sign  answering  to 
the  Semitic  noMar  "TXl,  "  to  protect," 
may  perhaps  be  compared  with  the 
root  iij?,  which  has  prtxiuced  Ty, 
Jr,  **  a  watcher/'  applied  to  the  arch- 
angels in  the  Syriac  liturgy.  The 
phmiotio  reading  of  Hur  for  the  g<H>- 
graphical  name  in  which  this  sign  is 
the  ruling  element  is  given  repeatedly 
in  the  vocabnlarioa,  and  may  be  re- 
ganled  therefore  as  quite  certain. 

'  This  passage  commences  at  line 
47  of  the  Cylinder  Inscription.  It  is 
Ifft  out  altogether  in  the  nearly  Bimilar 
inHcnption  on  the  BulU  which  has 
alone  as  yet  been  published. 
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tecture.^  One  of  the  most  ordinary  titles  of  Stri,  it  maj  be  wide^. 
i  8  BeUzuna  (general! j  contracted  in  Assyrian  to  BeLzu)  and  there  i« 
in  this  title  probably  the  same  allusion  to  building  (compare  ** 
"form,")  which  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  other  epithets.* 

The  most  celebrated  temple  of  the  moon-god  appears  in  antiqir!*T 
to  have  been  in  the  city  of  Hur,  Its  site  is  now  marked  by  tl 
great  mo  and  of  Mugheir,  the  excavation  of  which  has  yielded  a  t^«: 
number  of  bricks,  tablets,  clay  cones,  and  cylinders,  aU  stampi-i 
with  the  names  of  different  kings,  but  all  bearing  evidence  to  thi 
worship  of  the  moon-god.  Nabonidns,  indeed,  who  seems  to  hirt* 
been  an  especial  votary  of  Sin* 8,  for  he  calls  him  "  the  chief  of  tit 
gods  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  king  of  the  gods,  god  of  gods,  he  who 

dwells  in  the  great  heavens,  the  Lord  of  the  temple  of ir 

the  city  of  Hnr,  my  Lord,"  expressly  declares  that  he  had  found  is 
the  annals  of  Urukh  (the  oldest  king  whose  name  has  been  d:^ 
covered  in  Babylonia)  a  record  that  he  had  commenced  the  temple 
in  question,  bnt  had  left  the  completion  of  it  to  his  son  Ilgi ;  '  ftid 
the  shrine,  therefore,  must  have  lasted  thronghont  the  entire  per...  \ 
of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  from  its  foundation  to  the  time  of 
Cyrus.  The  name  of  the  moon-god  was  read,  it  would  seem,  or  at 
any  rate  might  have  been  read  in  one  of  the  dialects  of  ancii.r.t 
Babylon,  as  Shishaki;^  and  a  possible  explanation  is  thus  obtained  «f 
the  Sheshech  of  Scripture  (used  for  Httr),  which  is  associated  wi:h 
Babylon  in  the  denunciations  of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah.^ 

Hur^  the  city  of  the  moon-god,  was  also  called  in  a  lata*  ae?^ 
according  to  Eupolemus,  Kaftaptvrf,  the  name  being  derived  app^ 


'  The  direct  connection  thus  eetab- 
lished  between  the  god  Sin  and 
"  bricks  "  for  building  would  seem  to 
explain  the  nse  in  Hebrew  of  iTM^h 
for  "  the  moon  "  (Is.  zxiy.  23  and  xxz. 
26),  more  satisfactorily  than  bj  a 
reference  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
luminary,  especially  as  the  cuneiform 
sign  used  for  the  3rd  month,  sacred  to 
Sin,  is  always  translated  in  the  voca- 
bularies by  the  actual  word  liban.  It 
may  also  fairly  be  surmised  that  the 
"goddess,  or  fabulous  queen  of  Assyria, 
Tilhin,  derived  her  name  from  the 
same  source."  (See  the  quotation 
from  Butychins  in  Chwolsohn's  Ssabier 
vnd  der  Ssabismus,  vol.  ii.  p.  295.) 


'  It  is  only  on  the  tablets  thai  *V' 
full  title  of  Bel^suna  ia  found;  but  *  *  t 
form  is  certainly  authentic.  Th«^  r  : 
canan,  it  may  be  add^d,  is  oommco  j 
used  in  Assyrian  for  bnildiag. 

•  This  is  quoted  from  the  crl'iider* 
of  Kabonidus  excarated  by  3£r*  Ts>  •  r 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  towrr  (V 
eiggarai  of  the  Temple  of  the  Jloi-a  ti 
Mugheir, 

«  That  is,  the  cimeifonn  siirn  w^  .-h 
in  the  sense  of  '*  prot«>cting  '*  ran«t  btr 
read  aa  Hur  in  Hamite  and  NA^^r  in 
Semitic,  is  also  used  to  dnxite  "» 
brother,"  which  ia  Shish  in  ooa  ba- 
goage  and  Akh%  in  the  other. 

*  Jer.  zzT.  26  and  U.  il. 
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rmtlj  from  ^  Kamar^  an  Arabic  term  for  the  moon.'    Besides 

tbe  temples  to  Sin  already  noticed  at  HuVj  at  Babylon,  at  Borsippa, 
.-^nd  at  Kbonabad,  another  shrine  is  mentioned  at  Calah ;  and  the 
»*»d  was  also  worshipped  nnder  the  same  name  at  Harran  as  late  as 
*^e  6th  centorj  of  the  Christian  era  J  Sin  was,  in  all  probability, 
*hi*  tntclaTy  deity  of  King  Sennacherib,  as  the  monarch's  name 
•>.jrnifies  **  Stn  magnifies  (my)  brothers; "  bnt  ho  does  not  appear  to 
li^TC  raised  any  temples  to  his  honour. 

With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  Sin  to  the  other  gods  of  the 
Pantheon  there  is  one  distinct  notice  on  a  brick  from  Mwjheir  calling 
h*m  the  eldest  son  of  Bcl-Nimrod;  and  there  are  many  indications 
t'i.%t  his  wife  was  a  goddess  named  *'the  great  lady,"  who  is  joined 
« :th  bixn  in  the  lists  both  at  Khorsabad  and  on  the  tablets,  but  of 
whom  nothing  whatever  is  known  beyond  the  name.^ 

The  namerical  symbol  of  Sin  as  the  head  of  the  lower  triad  is  30  ; 
And  the  sign  representing  this  number  has,  as  we  should  expect,  an 
I  rdinary  phonetic  yalne  corresponding  with  the  name  of  the  god ; 
bat  it  has  also  a  second  value  JsA  or  Eshy  which  should  thus  likewise 
appertain  to  the  moon-god  in  some  of  the  old  dialects.  The  identity 
•  •"'  this  number  80  with  the  days  of  the  month,  over  which  the 
in<>4>n-god  presides,  can  hardly  be  accidental,  though  the  figure 
would  seem  to  have  Ik'ou  assirrncd  to  him  as  a  s3rmbol,  merely  from 
)\\.%  rehitive  position  in  the  \\»i».^  How  it  happened  that  the  moon 
in  Babylonian  mythology  was  thus  placed  above  the  sun  we  are 
^.•»t,  of  course,  in  a  {position  to  decide;  but  there  were  evidently 
traditions  regarding  the  god  of  extreme  antiquity,  and  apparently 
ojnnected  with  the  first  colonisation  of  the  land,  which  may  not 


*  Bvaebi.  Pnpp.  Erang.  9. 

^  St.  James  cf  S4*ruj,  ntxmt  a. P.  500, 
i«Ta  tbnt  the  doril  diH.H*ived  tho  people 
({  HArrmn  thnmgh  Nin  and  liaU 
i '  1  mtw ;  Le.  "the  ir<x>n'*  and  "the 
•OB.*'  ft Mf mini,  how(>vor«  in  tranfl- 
LatiDir  the  pAMmge  (Bib.  Orient,  vol.  i. 
p  3:27)  failed  to  recojrniso  the  name  of 
th^  moon,  and  read  li*''*tn  a»  a  Rin^Io 
wiird.  See  alao  the  fn>quont  nod  cos 
if  S»«  in  "  Saabicr  and   der  Sbabia* 

BIM.'* 

*  TUfl  i^deas  waa  amociatpd  with 
F*n  aa  tutelary  diTinity  of  the  city  of 
Uwr;  and  a  particalar  |K)rtion  of  the 
irreat  temple  at  that  pbire  was  dedi^ 
to  her,  tba  lagenda  on  the  bricks 


of  Nabenidna  from  this  spot  rontaininf^ 
an  invocation  to  her.  Both  Hhc  and 
her  husband  Sin  had  arkn  or  tal>er- 
nacles,  probably  deposited  in  this 
temple,  the  one  being  called  **  the 
liicht "  and  the  other  **  the  Icsiior 
light." 

*  That  is,  as  the  head  of  the  M«cond 
Triad,  which  was  his  pn>por  place  in 
the  Pantheon,  though  ho  is  iu*n>  for 
oonrenience*  nke  put  after  **  th«*  Sun.** 
In  all  the  inTocation*list<«  wo  ikmucxk, 
except  that  on  Miohaux's  st4>ne,  Stn 
follows  next  after  the  thnn^  gn*nt  ginls 
Anu,  BeLNimrod^  and  Ut'a  (with  Brhis 
sometimes  interpoeed),  and  he  is  there- 
fore miaplaoed  in  this  Kssay. 
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improbably  baye  occasioned  tbe  preference.     Tbu  is  t«Q 
of  tbe  inscriptions  of  Saigon,  wbere  be  alludes  to  tbe 
Nortbem  Armenia  and  tbe  submission  of  tbe  Crreeks  of  Ctt? 
incidentally  notices  tbe  antiquity  of  tbe  moon-god.^     In  u^  b~ 
passage  be  speaks  of  tbe  Cjpriots  as  "  a  nation  of  wbcm  bjr 
remotest  times,  from  tbe  origin  of  tbe  god  Hmrld  (or  SmK*  t^  ct:  _ 
my  fatbers,  wbo  ruled  over  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  bad  oesv  0.1^ 
tbe  mention."     What  precise  idea  "  tbe  origin  "  or  "  tii=  r>- 
Hurki  *'  may  be  intended  to  convey  we  cannot,  of  courBe^  skj 
tbe  allusion  would  seem  to  be  to  tbe  commencement  <i  ihe  -- 
torical  period.      A  reference  may  bere  also  be  made  to  tbe  iar. ' 
passage  of  Berosus  wbicb   describes  tbe  great  female  det^  '^ 
assisted  Bel  us  in  tbe  formation  of  tbe  heavens  and  tbe  earti.  -l^ 
tbe  name  of  ^OftopvKa  and  QdkarO^  because  there  is  a  gbss  a . . 
in  tbe  Greek,  that  tbe  Cbaldsean  word  Thalattb,  wbieb  ^i.?' 
immediately  to  Odkaaaa^  ''  tbe  sea,'*  may  also  be  intcrprejed  " 
moon.*'*     Now  tbe  goddess  thus  indicated  is  well  knowx  t 
Assyrian  student  under  tbe  name  of  TelUa;  but  she  has  no  nrp^r 
relation  to  tbe  moon.     She  is  rather  the  goddess  of  tbe  1:^  ? 
stagnant  water  about  Babylon;  and  tbe  name  may  thus  m  ; 
connected  with  tbe  Greek  OdXaatra.^     With  regard  to  'O^f^ 
'Oftoxpa,  the  most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  Um^vii  \ 
mother  or  lady  of  Urka  "  *  or  "  WarkoL,*^  which  wasan  aeknovl^ 
title  of  Beltis ;  but  there  is  also  another  name,  applying:  ^rcbi^ 
tbe  same  divinity,  on  a  tablet  from  Td  Eyd^  near  Warhn,  « 
reads  Markiy  and  thus  suggests  that  the  Armenian  form,  Hi' 
may  after  all  be  the  true  reading  of  the  name.^ 


mS 
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^  See  Khonabad  InBcriptionB,  pL 
151,  22,  and  153,  2. 

'  The  expression  here  made  use  of 
with  reganl  to  "  the  moon-god "  is 
quite  nnintelli^ble  at  Khorsabad,  but 
is  illustrated  by  a  variant  reading  on 
the  Cjpnu  stone. 

'  See  the  quotation  from  Syncellas 
in  Coiy*s  Fragments,  p.  25. 

4  She  is  the  goddess  of  the  Baur  (pro- 
bably Arabic  ^^i  hahar),  which  is  the 

first  element  in  the  name  of  Bar-zip  or 
Borsippa.  In  the  inscriptions  of  Sar- 
gon  a  citj  on  the  lower  Tigris  is  often 
mentioned,  which  was  named  after 
hw  Jhira-Telita,  and  which  is  no  doubt 


V- 


the  eaA.dC0a  of  Ptolemj,  placed 
near  the  month  of  the  nrer. 

*  See  particnlarlj  Sir  T.  n' 
Cylinder,   ool.  2,  1.  52,  wli^rt  - 
thus     named    in    the    mxice  •' 
restoraticm  of  her  temple  of  K>  -^ 
by  Nebuchadnessar. 

*  See  Anchor's  Eosebins,  ttI 
23.      The  goddess  oommemcr-r- • 
this  tablet,   and  to  whom  ki:  •: 
builds  a  temple  at  TH  Eyd.  i-  ' 
"  the  Lady  of  MarH,"  or  Ha"   >- 
suspicion  thus  arises  that  th.  '^ 
Warki  ia  after  all  nothing  bh  r*" ' 
the  phonetic  reading  of  the  t 
the  city  of  WarkOt  which  is  k: 
the  first  time  met  with. 


En  AT  X.  THE  FIVE  MINOR  GODS.  64 1 

(ix.)  We  now  come  to  the  fiye  minor  gods,  who,  if  not  of  astro- 

nomical  origin,  were  at  anj  rate  identified  with  the  five  planets 

<.*f  the  Chald^ean  system.     In  regard  to  foor  of  the  gods  in  question 

the  identification  is  certain,  because  the  Mendsdans  still  applj  to 

f cmr  of  the  planets  the  very  terms  which  are  used  in  the  inscriptions 

aA  the  pct>per  names  of  the  gods  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  remaining 

iTCid  a  coincidence  may  be  inferred,  though  wo  cannot  at  present 

tind  a  cuneiform  correspondent  for  the  Syriac  name.     This  doubtful 

irod  then   will   be  first  examined.     His  ordinary  names,   if  read 

phonetically,  are  Bar  and  Nin-ipj  but  he  had  also  the  earlier  Baby- 

'  «nian  titles  of  VaAua  and  Va-dana^  which  are  quite  unintelligible. 

There  is  no  god  indeed  in  the  Pantheon  whose  proper  name  is 

^abject  to  so  much  doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  such  an 

i-xtensiTe  series  of  his  descriptive  epithets.     A  few  of  these  epithets 

>vlected  from  the  dedications  to  the  god,  recorded  by  Asshur-izir-pal 

and  Shamas-Vul  at  Calah,^  as  well  as  from  the  mythological  tablets, 

where  he  is  discussed  at  great  length,  will  now  be  given ;  and  from 

t!ie  terms  employed  we  will  then  proceed  to  judge  of  the  god's 

(baiucter  and  functions.    One  series  of  epithets  refers  to  his  strength 

And  courage.     He  is  "the  lord  of  the  brave,"   "the   champion," 

"  the  warrior  who  subdues  foes,"  "  he  who  strengthens  the  hearts 

■  f  his  followers ; "   and  again,  "  the  destroyer  of  enemies,"  "  the 

n-dacer  of  the  disobedient,"  **  the  exterminator  of  rebels,"  "  whose 

-Wiird  is  good."     In  more  general  terms  he  is  "  the  powerful  chief," 

"  the  supreme,"  '*  the  first  of  the  gods,"  "  the  eldest  son."     He  is 

-'■vo  "  the  chief  of  the  spirits,"  **the  favourite  of  the  gods,"  **the 

S'  rifier  of  the  meridian  sun."     With  regard  to  his  position  in  the 

'.♦■arens,   he   is   "the   rider  on  the  wind,"   "he   who   wields   the 

t'.'iriderbolts  of  the  gods,"  "he  who  spreads  his  shield  over  the 

L  'irhtu  of  h<^aven  and  earth ; "  also,  "  the  light  of  heaven  and  earth," 

"he  who  like  the  sun,  the  light  of  the  gods,  illumines  the  nations." 

Xs  a  motive  agent,  he  is,  "  ho  who  causes  the  circles  of  the  heavens 

and  earth  to  revolve,"  "  he  who  gprants  the  sceptre  and  the  thunder- 

t«  u  of   power,"  and   "he    who    incites   to   everything."      More 

<:•  finitely,  he  is  "  the  god  of  battle,"  "  he  who  tramples  upon  the 


*  THe  invocation  of  AMhor.izir-pal 
t«  p-peaie«l  cm  a  rant  nambcr  of  moral 
-luM  bcloni^uiK  to  tho  f^Ktkt  templo  at 
(  ^»h,  and  is  alfio  prefixed  to  tho 
&-Lir^t  annal*  on  tho  pavtmoat  slabs 
u  .•  aging  to  tho  same  building.      The   | 

VOL    L  2  T 


invocation  of  Shamns-Vnl,  whioh  is 
different,  and  lewi  detailed,  pri'fiic^s 
the  king's  annuls  upon  the  obrliak, 
also  found  at  Calah,  and  now  in  tho 
British  Museom. 
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wide  world ; "  and  in  reference  to  his  cbazmcier  of  ik  hk-i 
which  Beems  so  strangely  inconsiBtent  with  his  other  sttckb. 
is  "the  opener  of  aqueducts,"  **ihe  god  of  the  sm  aaicfi^ 
dncts,"  "he  who  dwells  in  the  deep."     It  most  be  scdentoft'^ 
in  this  list  a  yerj  small  portion  only  of  his  epithets  ue  gins-: 
total  number  being  above  a  hundred ;  but  thej  are  sdll  snixL 
show  the  great  variety  of  the  god's  supposed  fnsctioDft.  lie; 
these  functions  can  further  be  verified  from  other  sooices.  i:*» 
the  inscriptions  he  is  constantly  said  to  excite  Uie  king  to  ibo^ 
his  various  expeditions  both  for  war  and  hnnting ;  he  actscpK.- 
him  to  the  field ;  he  watches  over  the  combat,  and  he  Ssp^ 
victory.     Again,  as  the  invocation  to  him  is  inscribed  acras  *^- 
those  remarkable  slabs  in  the  British  Museum,  which  are  scsfc* 
respectively  with  the  figure  of  the  fish-god,  and  the  fignw  ^^ 
with  the  thunderbolt  who  didves  away  the  evil  spirit,  thewa: 
little  doubt  but  that,  notwithstanding  their  dirersih-  of  ckv* 
both  of  the  above-named  mjrthical  ciwtures  are  intended  ta  ^T 
sent  the  god  under  different  attributes.' 

Not  less  difficult,  however,  is  it  to  reconcile  the  Oannes,  oras.-* 
of  Beroeus,  with  the  Hercules  of  ckssical  mjthologr,  both  ^^r-" 
characters  appertaining,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  god  m  qae*-  ^  • 
it  is  to  explain  his  astronomical  position  in  the  Pantbeon.  ^  - 
been  observed  that  as  the  four  remaining  mmor  gwk  ^''-     " 
Nergal,  Ishiar,  and  Nebo,  respectively  represent  in  the  baTE^  - 
planets  Jupiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercuiy,  it  would  ^pp^  ^J  j 
certain  d  priori  that  the  god  whom  we  are  now  considermg  a^  • 

pond  with  Saturn,  and  without  any  great  violence  o/ft,nDo^' 


res 


name  which  Saturn  bears  in  Mendssan,  and  perhaps  also  m 


Scr.?- 


*  Both  of  these  slabs  indeed  oome 
from  the  same  building,  the  Temple  of 
JSTtra,  dedicated  to  the  god    of  war, 
which  was  the  principal  sacred  edifice 
at  Calah.     The  so-called  pyramid  at 
JVi'mrud  was  the  ziggurat  or  "  tower  " 
attached  to  this  temple ;  and,  jndg^g 
from  ezperienoe,  at  Kileh^Sherghat,  at 
Mugheir,  and  at  Sirs  A'tmrud,  histori. 
cal  cylinders  of  Shalnumeser  are  yet 
to  be  found  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
stone  walls  of  the  various  stages  of 
this    building  which   have   not  been 
hitherto  explored. 
'  The  allusion  ia  to  the  word  po 


but  which  tboLXy^^^''^ 

gire  the  name  ••  f^A\;i-.- 
Syrian  ^f^rr!!Z^k'^' 
in  that  la>>P»ejj  J,  ,«««.  > 

Ruttural  »'y»,*'f*,/t'V*' 
fa,  to8aytb»  aj^ofrt^i 
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.igbt  also  be  compared  witli  the  G-reek  ^Qavvff9 ;  bat  how 
>ssil>le  that  the  dark  and  distant  planet  Sat  am  can  answer  to 
adlnary  who  '*  irradiates  the  nations  like  the  sun,  the  light  of 
>ds  ?  "  ^  All  the  celestial  indications  indeed  in  the  varions 
btions  to  Bar  point  to  the  moon,  and  recall  the  connection 
l>oth.  in  Ghreek  and  Egyptian  mythology  existed  between  the 
&rid  Hercules;  whereas  in  the  Stellar  Tablets  it  is  clearly 
islied  that  the  god  in  question  must  represent  the  constellation 
18,  in  virtue,  probably,  of  his  connection  with  the  man-bull, 
3,  ajB  the  impersonation  of  strength  and  power,  was  dedicated 


nses  the  name  ''Aif  for  the  eame 
:>iia  being,  a  more  natural  ex- 
lioTi  of  Cannes  would  he  as  a 
oimd  of  Hia  or  Hoa,  and  an  "  a 
Sy  ginns  in  his  274th  fahle  pro- 
f  Tised  the  orthog^phy  of  Eitdyris. 

I.  Raonl  Boohette  in  his  elaborate 
oijT  on  the  Assyrian  Hercules  in 
A^xnoires  de  I'lnstitnt,  tom.  xvii., 
ing  the  subject  from  a  classical 
er  than  an  Oriental  point  of  view, 

accumulated  abundant  evidence 
lo-w  that  Hercules  was  commonly 
ounded  in  the  East  with  Saturn, 
lascius  (de  Frincip.  in  Wolff's 
klecta,  iii.  p.  254)  thus  quotes  a 
lition  on  the  authority  of  Hellani. 

and  HieronymuB,  the  Peripatetic, 
t  from  the  two  primitive  elements, 
ter  and  earth,  was  bom  a  dragon, 
o,  besides  his  serpent's  head,  had 
3  other  heads,  those  of  a  lion  and  a 

II,  between  which  was  placed  the 
age  of  God,  Bcov  wp6<rwwoy,  itro- 
79au  Si  Xp6yoy  ayiipaTov  «cal  'HpoicX^a 
f  a{n6y.  Athenagoras  (Legat.  pr. 
irist.  s.  XV.  6,  p.  3,  edit.  Lindner) 
peats  the  tradition,  stating,  how- 
cr,  still  more  clearly  6yofia  'HpaxX^s 
^  XpSvos.  John  Lydns  (de  Mens.  iv. 
{,  p.  220,  ed.  Booth)  also  says, 
IpoicX^f  5i  6  Xp^os  %apii  r^  HiKOfidxv 
pTfToi.  The  visage  of  Grod,  with  the 
fmbolical  figures  of  the  bull  and  lion, 
re  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  Nine, 
eh  sculptures  of  "  the  god  and  god. 
CSS  of  war,"  and  the  expression  xp^f^ov 
rfflffaroVf  "time  without  bounds,"  also 
)ring8  into  the  category  the  Zerwa/n 
ikarerU  of  the  early  Siagians. 


As  a  further  proof  of  the  connection 
between  Hercules  and  Saturn,  Baoul 
Bochette,  following  Movers  (Phonizicr, 
i.  292),  refers  to  the  name  of  Kivan. 
This  he  supposes  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Greek  kIuv  and  Hebrew  Jto 
(Amos  Y.  26),  and  to  have  been  as- 
signed because  the  god  Hercules  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  "a 
pillar,'*  or  "  column  ;  "  and  he  refers 
the  Egyptian  name  of  Xw  for  Her- 
cules to  the  same  source — but  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
columnar  worship  of  Hercules,  nor 
have  we  yet  found  any  cxmeiform 
name  for  Nin  which  could  represent 
}V3  or  Kivan.  (See  Baoul  Bochette's 
Memoir,  p.  60.) 

Baoal  Bochette  further  quotes  many 
epithets,  such  as  fidmiSy  ipvaueSsf  ^lAd- 
ffo<^s,  r^Ktar-fiSf  4c.,  applying  to  Her- 
cules as  the  god  of  knowledge ;  and  he 
explains  this  apparent  incongruity  by 
referring  to  the  'HpaK\4ovs  <rr^Xai, 
inscribed  with  mystic  characters,  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  antediluvian 
columns  of  Plato  and  Josephus,  as  well 
as  the  K6(rfiov  Kiovas,  which  contained 
all  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  which 
Atlas  gave  to  Hercules,  according  to 
Herodotus,  quoted  by  Clemens  (Strom. 
I.  15,  8.  73,  p.  360)  ;  but  a  more  satis- 
factory  explanation  of  the  Greek  myth 
is  to  be  found  in  our  discovery  that 
the  Assyrian  Hercules  was  confounded 
with  Oannes,  the  author  of  all  science, 
being  typified  at  Nimrud  by  the  man- 
fish,  which,  according  to  Beroeus,  was 
the  figure  assigned  to  the  other  deity. 
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to  him.     As  the  celestial  Ball,  Bar  or  Nin-ip^  had  the  title  ap?*- 
rentlj  of  IThibhi;  but  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  obsciire,  iztd  t* 
establish  anjr  connection  between    the  constellation  Taiiraa  %s^i 
Satnm,  in  the  astral  mythology  of  Assyria,  we  haye  to  travel  aim-v: 
beyond  the  limits  of  legitimate  criticism.     The  following  remarkj 
are  offered,  however,  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  difficoJtj: — I. 
the  mythical  names  of  the  East,  the  termination  in   a%  mar  > 
usnally  recognised  as  a  mere  dialectic  development.     The  tme  naz.t 
of  the  planet  Satnrn  then,  instead  of  Kivan^  may  be  Kiv  or  *r* 
and  tbis  term  can  be  connected  both  with  Hercules  on  the  one  a:  ii*. 
and  with  the  Bull  on  the  other.     Giv  in  fact,  which  is  a  strict 'r 
historical  name,  as  it  occurs  in  Greek  characters  at  Behistnn,  w&^  x 
famous  warrior  of  old  Persian  romance ;  whilst  the  same  title  uni-.r 
another  form,  Gav,  which  means  *'  a  bull,*'  but  was  also  taken  a^  & 
proper  name,  was  applied  to  the  true  Arian  Hercules,  the  foocier 
of  Persian  nationality.^     Further,  the  second  month  of  the  Assyru': 
year,  which,  supposing  the  year  to  commence  with  Aries,  would  IkL 
under  the  zodiacal  sign  of  Taurus,  was  represented  by  the  sanr 
cuneiform  sign  which  denotes  a  ball  (^alpu)^  and  to  which  the  n&T.= 
of  Nin-ip  is  attached  in  the  Stellar  Tablets ;  this  month  morev-^vtr 
answering  to  the  Thura-vahar  of  the  Persian  calendar,  where  T*.  <'• 
is  evidently  IIB^,   .^  orilD,  Tav/>o»,  and  to  theZtv  of  the  old  Heb^:* 
calendar,  which  may  very  well  stand  for  Giv,  as  Zani-zummin  st&i.  I> 
for  Ga}ngummiy  <&c.'    In  our  present  state,  however,  of 


n:^ 


'  The  connection,  however,  between 
the  namoa  of  Oiv  and  Oav  is  yerj 
doubtfal.  The  name  of  Gir,  which 
belonged  to  the  father  of  Gotarzes  (at 
Behistun  mTAPZHC  TEOnOiBPOC), 
seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Vivan  of 
the  great  inscription  of  Darins  ;  while 
Oav  or  Oava,  the  name  of  the  famous 
blacksmith  of  Isfahan,  who  drove  out 
Zohak  (the  Scythians),  and  restored 
Arian  supremacy,  must  rather,  accord- 
ing to  the  early  Arab  historians,  who 
apply  the  title  to  a  dynasty  instead 
of  an  individual,  answer  to  the  Zend 
KavQj  "royal"  (in  JTava  Us,  Ac.),  if 
that  be  really  a  genuine  ancient  term. 
At  any  rate  Gaw,  "a  bull"  in  old 
Persian,  is  a  distinct  word,  as  in 
Oaubaruwa  for  T»fip^s.  It  is  at  the 
same  time  ooriouB  to  remark,  in  refer- 


ence to  this  subject,  thai  Gar  far  *  t 
smith"  has  its  correspondsBt  ir.  &.. 
the  Celtic  tongues.  Compare  Wf.-* 
Go/,  Irish  Gobha^  and  G-t^Kin,  U  ? 
name  Gohanus,  modem  (i^v^m  i'" 
same  termination  reappearing  as  -^ 
Kivan  and  Ftran,  Remark  too  chat  '^' 
god  whose  claim  to  the  name  of  IT*  -^ 
we  are  now  considering  is  actnallr  :i- 
god  of  iron,  and  thus  "the  ezn'^  ' 
par  excellenct.  We  need  newr  hr^t-^l 
be  startled  at  finding  Arian  analtv** 
in  examining  the  old  BabylaniaA  t«  rr.< 
for  there  is  abundant  eridenop  >'f  * 
primitive  A  nanism,  anterior  pn  ii«^  ^ 
to  the  development  of  the  S^nst-nL  ^ 
the  construction  of  tba  cnacaf  n? 
alphabet. 

•The  identity  of  T^uro-rafctr  w' 
the  2nd  month  of  the  vear.  namn^  *  • 
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3  tx>  mrhether  the  Mendasan  name  Kivan  for  Saturn  is  really  of  iho 
mjmB  mntiqmtj  as  the  other  six  planetary  names,  Bel,  Nerig,  Shamas, 
J'KltMr^  Nebo,  and  Siriy  or  whether  it  is  a  later  importation  from  the 
( ^fTsiAxi — affording  as  it  does  the  only  single  instance  of  identity  in 
i  Ko  plsuietafy  nomenclature  of  the  Mendaoan  and  Syrian  on  the  one 
«ide,  and  the  Pehlevi  and  Persian  on  the  other — there  is  no  use  in 
^M^j  further  discussion  of  the  question. 

Of  more  interest  will  it  be  to  attend  to  the  other  names  of  Nin-ip 
»n<i  Bar.  Now  with  regard  to  Nin^ip,  the  adjunct  tp  is  explained 
in  ti»e  Tocabnlaries  to  signify  merely  '*a  name/'  so  that  the  title 
nxMy  perhaps  be  read  Nin,  **  the  lord  or  master,"  car'  ^f  ox7*'»  ^^^  i^ 
i<  Tery  remarkable  that  a  precisely  identical  usage  seems  to  have 
f  •rcrrmiJed  in  the  Semitic  correspondent  of  the  title,  the  great  warrior- 
i*rh<l  who  was  worshipped  in  Assyria,  and  who  was,  according  to  the 
trmdiifton  of  the  country,  immediately  connected  with  Ninus,^  being 
ontilled  by  the  Armenian  historians  Bar-shem^  that  is  ^*  Bar  by 
%**  or  "  the  lord  or  master,"  jtot*  ^ioxri^^^     It  is  not  by  any  means 


in  the  old  Jowuih  calendar,  and  re. 
I  -  fainted  by  the  cnneiform  sifcn  for 
*  a  bvU,**  IS  proTed  bj  tho  Behiatnn 
.n«cripCioB,  and  helps  to  establish  the 
b«-t  that  the  old  vcar  oommenoed  as 
aft  pcvarat  with  Ifuaa. 

*  If  w«  oomparenhe  13th  chapter 
<i  Uw  1st  book  of  Moses  of  Chorene 
wtt^  tbe  Fsschal  Chronicle  (cd.  Din- 
<&i  rf.  vol.  i.  p.  68),  we  shall  be  qaito 
that  thio  same  tradition  of 
t  Assjrian  mjrthology  is  related 
by  both  aathoritiee.  In  either  history 
SiBOS,  the  founder  of  the  empire,  is 
•Qcoeaded  by  a  warrior.king,  who,  for 
his  fpreat  achierementa,  is  plaoed 
aanfif(st  the  gods  and  worshipped  by 
the  Aflsyrians.  It  is  therefore  most 
mteraating  to  obeerre  that  this  deity, 
wtk>  ia  named  Bar  (or  BarBam)  in  the 
\km^  is  named  Bo6^f  in  the 
,  .  confirmation  being  thos  ob> 
taiaed  <d  the  identity  of  Bar  and  Nin 
with  tba  ooastellation  Taurus,  and 
with  llie  maa-bnlls  of  NineTeh.  The 
Cndiiioo  too  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle 
ts  rf  the  BBOTB  importance  that  it  is 
riven  00  the  anthority  of  Sc^ifp^isf  6 
MafimiU^tM,  n/fvivf .  A  farther  proof 
itat  thm  Btiffmtf  or  T^mt  of  this 


sage,  really  represents  the  Assyrian 
HeroalcR,  typified  by  the  man-ball,  is 
to  be  fonnd  in  the  tradition  which  it 
also  preserres  of  tho  deified  hero 
having  been  named  ^Aptis  after  the 
planet  Mars  :  for  there  is  no  better 
aathenticated  fact  than  that  tho 
Romans  believed  this  star,  according 
to  the  Chaldaoan  mythology,  to  bo 
sacred  to  Hercales.  (See  the  various 
passages  cited  by  Baoal  Rochet  to  in 
his  Memoir,  p.  46,  from  the  Etym. 
Mag.,  Macrobias,  Pliny,  SerTios, 
Cicero,  and  Yarro.)  The  origin  of 
this  confusion  is  to  be  sought  in  tho 
constant  association  of  tho  Assyrian 
Atn  or  HerculoH  with  Nergal  or  Mars, 
and  in  their  being  invoked  indiffer- 
ently as  "  the  g«Kl  of  war  and  battles." 
John  of  MalaU  (edit.  Bonn.  p.  19)  also 
mentions  this  Assyrian  king  8o^Sp«s, 
who  was  also  named  Ares,  and  who 
first  raised  a  0^^X11  or  **  column  '*  for 
worship. 

*  There  is  however  another  explaiia> 
tion  of  the  name  Har.«am  or  Bar-$K$m^ 
of  which  some  notice  must  be  taken. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  if  tbo 
Noachide  Triad  be  compared  with  the 
Assyrian,  .^au  will  oorrespond  with 
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easj  to  discriminate  the  use  of  these  names  between  Babykiiia  and 
Aasjiia.  Nin-tp  is  nndoabtedlj  of  Babjlonian  origin,  Nim  being 
the  Hamite  term  for  "  a  lord  or  master,"  and  ip  signifying  "  a  name,'* 
and  there  is  an  incidental  yenfication  of  the  reading  in  the  epttiiei 
of  ^DTJ  Ninpiy  which  the  Talmud  applies  to  Nopker  or  Nifmr^  in 
allusion  probably  to  the  patron-goddess  of  the  citj  being  the  wife  of 
Nin-ip  or  Hercules;  but  that  the  same  name,  or  at  any  rate  its 
essential  element  Nin,  must  also  have  been  used  in  Assyria,  can 
hardly  be  doubted  when  we  consider  the  standard  tiaditionB  of 
Ninus,  and  the  very  name  of  Nineveh,  the  capital.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  no  positive  evidence  of  the  name  of  Bar  or  Bar-tkem 
being  used  in  Assyria  Proper,  except  the  statement  to  that  effect  of 
the  historians  of  Armenia ;  but  there  is  proof  of  the  title  being  naed 
by  a  people  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Assyria,  as  well  as  of  the 
connection  of  the  title  both  with  Hercules  and  Saturn.  Thus  the 
kings  of  Hatra  (modem  Hadhr,  W.  of  KUeh-Sherghai)  who  fought 
with  the  Romans — both  with  Trajan  and  Sevems — are  always 
named  by  the  Greek  historians  Bo/>tfi}fi40(,*  whilst  in  old  Arabic 
history,  in  the  accounts  of  the  wars  of  the  same  kings  with  the  first 
Sassanian  monarchs  of  Persia,  the  names  are  employed  of  Dkis-it 
and  Satrun ;  Dhizdn,  which  was  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  name  of 
an  ancient  idol,  being  apparently  the  same  term  as  Desanau»^  which, 
according  to  Ensebius,  was  an  eastern  name  for  Hercules,  and 
SaiTun  (or  Saturn),  which,  although  stated  by  the  Arabs  to  signify 
"  a  king,"  is  not  of  any  known  Semitic  etymology,  being  a  remnanl 
perhaps,  like  I>t«,  of  a  primitive  Scytho-Arian  nomenclature,  which 
afterwards  through  the  Etruscans  penetrated  to  Rome.* 


Ham,  Bel'Jfinvtod  with  Shem,  and  Ria 
with  Japhet.  The  Armenian  Bar^ 
sam  may  then  very  well  be  "  the  Bcm 
of  Shem/'  alluding  to  the  descent  of 
Nin  or  Heronles  ^m  Bel-Nimrod  or 
Jupiter ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  in  favour 
of  this  explanation  that  the  Peischal 
Chronicle  gires  the  name  of  Z^^iys  to 
the  father  of  So^^^at,  a  name  which 
maj  very  well  stand  for  Sam  or  8hem, 
That  Bar-ram  was  a  genuine  title 
maj  further  be  inferred  from  the 
name  of  Knisri&t  Parshandata  in 
Esther  iz.  7,  which  signifies  given  to 
Parshan.  The  only  objection  to  this 
etymology  is,  that  there  is  no  evidence 


of  Bar  being  used  for  "  a  aon  **  in  oM 
Assyrian,  though  of  such  genenl  ea> 
ployment  in  that  sense  in  1 

•  See  Heiodian.  in.  i.  11. 
T  Demnenu  is  the  orthograpliy 

in  St.  Jerome's  Latin  vetaiun  of 
bins,  but  the  Greek  text  baa 
The  people  who  used  the 
said  to  be  PhoniiciaDS,  Oappadociaa«» 
and  lUans,  all  more  or  less  Ardbs. 
See  Seld.  de  Diis  Syras,  p.  113, 

*  Pocook    in    his    Specimen    Hi«t 
Arab.  (p.  103)  first  investsgatad  thu 
subject,    recognising     the     appsm' 
identity  of  Satrun  and  Saturn,    bst 
being  unable  to  fiad  a  oocrespOBdcot 
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As  bar  as  Uie  Greek  accounts  of  the  wars  and  Hunting  expeditions 
of  NinQs  may  be  received  as  genuine  Oriental  traditions,  thej  mnst 
be  referred  to  Nin  or  Bar^  the  true  Assyrian  Hercnies  and  the  tnte- 
laty  god  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  His  temple  in  the  Assyrian  capital, 
deocribed  by  Tacitns  (Annal.  xii.  13),  is  perhaps  the  very  bnilding 
at  Nimrad  which  adjoined  the  pyramid;  and  the  account  of  his 
exploits  in  the  nocturnal  chace,  which  is  giyen  in  the  same  passage, 
is  in  exact  accordance  with  his  character  in  the  inscriptions,  as  the 
fpoA  who  excites  and  directs  the  various  hunting  expeditions  of  the 
king.  There  were,  however,  two  temples  at  Calah  especially  dedi- 
cated to  him,  the  one  named  Bit  Zira^  which  was  probably  that 
adjoining  the  pyramid,  from  whence  have  been  obtained  the  annals 
of  Sardanapalus  and  the  various  figures  and  invocations  to  Nin; 
and  the  other  BU  Kura  (?),  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  mound  which 
contained  the  obelisk  of  Shamas-Vuly  a  monument  also  dedicated  to 
the  same  deity ;  and  it  was  in  reference  to  these  temples  that  he 
tnok  the  titles  PaUZira  and  PaUKura  (the  son  of  Zira  and  the  son 
uf  KHra)j  which  we  find  in  the  respective  royal  names  of  THglath^ 
PileMrr  and  Nin^pal-kura, 

There  is  not  any  direct  notice  in  the  inscriptions  of  temples  being 
raised  to  him  in  Babylonia ;  but  he  must  almost  assuredly  have  had 
f^ttsM  famous  shrine  at  NifFer,  the  Nojfher  Ninpi  of  the  Talmud,* 
because,  in  the  first  place,  "  the  Queen  of  Nipur  *'  was  his  wife,  and 
in  the  second  place  the  "  Hercnlis  ane  "  of  the  geographers,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  the  southern  limit  of  Mesopotamia,^  and  places  in 


''  r  lihiwan,    Chwolsohn  (Ssabicr  nnd  I        *  This    Tery     remarkable     epithet 

rl^r  S«abumiu,   toL  ii.   p.  693)   has  occnrs  in   the  Joma,   and   was  thas 

«-n<«  oairM  on  the  inquiry,  accnmn.  '    probably  in  nte  as  late  as  the  2nd  or 

luinir  all  avmilable  Arabic  and  Syriao  {    Srd  century  of  Christ, 

authority     to    illustrate     the    name  '  Ptolemy     places    the    *HpaatX/«vt 

>  sfmn,  bat  he  has  fiallcn  altof^ther  fi^tfthw  in  lon^.  80  and  lat.  34*20,  and 

•nto    a    WTonff   track   in    seeking  to  1    Apamasa  in  long.  79  50  and  lat.  34*20. 

I  l«^tify  the  Hadhr  of  Satrun  with  the  j    The   Peatingerian  "map  aim  giTes  a 

.^ynac  Chetra  supposed  by  Ephrncm  ronte  from  Tignba  (Cutha)  *  ad  Her- 

^YTUM  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Calah  cnlem,"  in  which  almost  crery  station 

f  Oeoesis.  Thislattercity  was  on  the  !    may  bo  identified.      In  the  Periplus 


Hirna  between  Samarra  and  Tckrit,   '    of  Marcian  (Hudson's  Goof^ttp.  Min. 
aad  was  ft^moos  for  its  Jewish  colony.        toI.  i.  p.  18)  the  'HpwcX/ovt  vr^km  are 


U  .djcaMl  .  ,U>4».  TirKcm.  .1.0  »  I  !f  ij?^  ^IPPJT*'^  *°  *•■•  ?"T"' 

'            i:}    J^^^  .  N.  W.  limit  of  Rttsiana,  an  indication 

TMj  ancient  site,  and  the  Tharrana  |  which  will  suit  NifTer  sufficiently  well. 

'jf  thb  Pratiniceriaa  Table.    The  San^  j  The  said  attars  or  pillars  were  pro- 

tktrt  of  ChMra  cannot   therefore  be  i  bably  obelisks  or  monoliths,  such  as 

Oi«»ecied  with  SoiritN  of  HatiAr.  |  hare  been  already  found  in  Ai»s>ria, 
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the  immediate  vicinitj  of  Apamsea  (modem  rains  of  Sakkertek)*  can 
only  by  possibility  refer  to  Niffer.  In  Babylonia  itself  there  is  some 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  worshipped  under  another  form. 
the  god  whose  name  signifies  "  the  son  of  the  house,"  and  of  whom 
a  sculptured  figure  was  found  during  the  recent  excaTatioiis  at 
Babylon,'  taking  his  place  apparently  in  the  later  mythology  of  that 
city.  To  this  latter  deity,  at  any  rate,  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  a 
temple  at  Babylon,  and  assigned  the  title  "  he  who  breaks  the  shield 
of  the  rebellious,"  which  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  ordinazr 
epithets  of  Hercules.* 

That  this  god,  Nin  or  Bar^  was  the  son  of  BeUKimrud,  is  con- 
stantly asserted  in  the  inscriptions ;  ^  and  we  have  thus  an  illus- 
tration of  the  descent  of  Hercules  from  Jupiter,  and  of  Ninns  from 
Belus ;  but  he  is  also  called  the  son  of  Kimmvt  or  Hia^  as  if  there 
were  a  distinction  between  Pal-Zira  and  PaUKura^  or  between  the 
god  Nin  or  Hercules,  as  worshipped  in  the  two  great  temples  of 
Calah.  It  is  also  clearly  stated  on  one  tablet  that  this  same  god 
Nin  or  Nin-ip,  with  the  title  of  ^^KhaUchalla^  the  brother  of  the 
lightning,"  was  the  father  of  BeUNimrud,  in  allusion  apparently  to 
the  descent  of  Jupiter  Belus  from  Chronos  or  Saturn. 

Of  the  wife  of  this  god  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  she  is 
called  "the  lady  of  Nipur,"  "the  lady  of  ParziUa,"  of  ''Ear 
RubancL,"  and  of  other  places  equally  unknown.  On  her  own 
monuments  at  Niffer,  however,  she  bears  the  ordinary  title  of  Bil  't 
Nipruty  and  is  thus  proved  to  be  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Belus.  May  not 
this  evidence  then  that  "  the  great  Queen  "  ^  was  both  the  mother 


insoribed  with  the  annals  of  the  king, 
bat  also  bearing  an  inyocation  to  Her- 
cules. 

'  The  identity  of  the  two  Apamgam 
(upper  and  lower,  or  the  Babylonian 
and  Mesenian)  with  Naamaniya  and 
Sekherieh  respeotiv-elj,  can  be  deter- 
minatelj  proved  hj  a  comparison  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  notices  of  those 
towns  with  the  Arab  geographers,  and 
especiallj  with  the  TaUnudic  tract 
Kiddushin, 

'  This  figure,  with  the  name  of  the 
god  attached,  is  given  in  Mr.  Layard's 
last  work. 

^  See  E.  I.  House  Ins.  col.  4, 1.  44. 

'  So  on  Michaux's  stone,  col.  3, 1. 
S ;  on  the  Shanuu-Vul  obelisk,  col.  1, 


1. 16;  and  on  cylinder  seals  repeatedlr. 

*  The  star  Kimmut,  however,  i« 
joined  in  the  lists  with  the  leaser  B^ 
Nimmd  as  titles  ^plied  indiffermtlr 
toH;^. 

'  On  further  ezaminatioo  it  sera* 
quite  certain  that  the  goddess  osDed 
"  the  queen  of  the  land  (?\"  the  inro- 
cation  to  whom  is  inscribed  acroM  tbr 
open-mouthed  lion  now  in  the  BtitvA 
Museum,  must  be  the  wife  of  Xi«« 
and  the  same  deity  therefore  as  "t^ 
lady  of  Nipur,"  Beltis  in  fact  a«iaB- 
ing  the  character  of  Bellona.  Eff 
titles  are  Tery  numerous ;  she  is  "  tbf 
goddess  of  the  land ;  the  great  Mf ; 
the  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth ;  tb« 
queen  of  all  the  gods ;    the  heniw 
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'Wife  of  Nin  explain  the  tradition  of  the  incestnons  interconrse 
of  Scmiramis  with  her  own  offspring,  thongh  it  does  not  at  present 
appear  from  whence  the  Ghreeks  conld  have  introduced  the  name  of 
Semirmmifl  at  snch  a  very  early  period  of  the  Assyrian  mythology. 

The  nnmerical  symbol  of  Nin  woald  appear  to  be  40 ;  thongh  as 

that  number  is  already  appropriated  to  HSa,  some  error  may  be 

nupected  in  the  tablet.     Among  the  divine  emblems  he  probably 

the  homed  helmet,  which  is  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the 

>ball,  and  which,  moreover,  always  heads  the  group  wherever, 

as  on  the  pavement-slab  of  Sardanapalns  and  on  the  monolith  of 

SAaina«- Jra,  the  invocation  is  addressed  to  this  particular  deity. 

One  of  the  metals  is  also  indicated  by  the  exact  cuneiform  title  of 
tho  god,  the  sign  Bar^  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity. 
The  metal  in  question  seems  to  be  iron;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
donbted,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
this  cuneiform  name  of  lUhar  and  the  Hebrew  vV^  Barzily  which 
is  used  for  Iron  in  that  language,  thongh  of  very  obscure  etymology. 
Whether  the  term  Barzxl  can  be  connected  with  Ahnil,  the  "  stone 
god,"  who  was  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  pagan  Assyrians  as  late 
a«  the  5th  century  of  Christ,  will  be  discussed  under  another  head. 
It  only  remains  to  notice  the  name  of  SoV^^v,  which  is  applied  by 


who  is  ce]<»br»ied  amongst  the  gods, 
who  amongBt  the  goddesses 
orer  partnrition  (?)  ;  who 
like  the  son  and  ouirches 
Ticiorioosly  over  the  heights  of  heaven 
and  earth :  she  who  controls  the 
•piriisi  ihs  daughter  qf  Anu ;  illns- 
trioos  amongRt  the  gods;  the  queen 
cf  ■Umngers  (?) :  she  who  precedes 
•he  who  brings  rain  upon  the 
and  hail  npon  the  forests  .... 
.  .  .  the  gvMldera  of  war  and  battle  ; 
who  i»  alone  honoured  in  the  temple 
of  BUJSira ;  she  who  refines  the  laws 
<?)  and  protect  the  hearts  of  women 
(?)  i  who  rlorates  sociotj  and  blesses 
lip  ...  *  the  goddess  of 
(?)  ;  the  storm  rider  (?)  ; 
the  goardian  who  takes  care  of  the 
heat  ens  and  the  earth  for  the  benefit 
of  all  faces  of  mankind  ;  of  anspicions 
the  arbiter  of  life  and  death 
.  .  whoso  sword  is  good." 
titles  are  rendered  in  many 
almoat  conjectorally,  and  most 


not  therefore  be  critically  depended 
on.  They  are  chiefly  of  consequence 
in  showing  that  Beltis  was  held  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Anxi,  which  howeyer 
reqnires  oonfirmation. 

In  support  of  the  argument  that 
the  **  queen  or  mistross  of  the  land  " 
is  really  Boltis,  we  may  compare 
Michauz'a  stone,  col.  3,  1.  10,  where 
the  supreme  goddess  is  similarly 
designated  and  associated  with  the 
great  gods  AnUy  BeUNimrodf  and  lUa ; 
and  on  the  tablet  where  her  twclre 
titles  are  enumerated  a  corresponding 
form  is  used.  It  appears  to  have  been 
always  customary  to  worship  the 
deities  in  pairs ;  that  is,  the  god  and 
his  goddess  wife  were  placed  together 
in  the  same  temple ;  and  we  may  thus 
be  assured  that  the  ruin  at  Nimrud 
from  which  the  open-mouthed  lions 
were  excavated  was  a  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  gpeat  temple  of  Bit.Zira, 
which  was  especially  dedicated  to  the 
god  and  goddess  of  war. 
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Agathiaa  to  the  AsisjTmn  Hercules,  on  the  aaiihonty  of 
This  name  has  been  mach  canvassed  bj  classical  and  Onoal 
scholars,  bat  without  any  definite  resnlts.*  It  may  be  inieiesticf. 
then,  to  add  that  Bar  is  explained  in  one  of  the  Babjlonuaa  rocir 
bnlaries  by  Zindu^  as  if  the  one  name  meant  "tbe  binder  ▼t:^ 
chains,"  and  the  other  "  the  binder  to  the  joke,"  *  and  both  beiacr 
sufficiently  applicable  to  the  god  in  question,  either  as  Hereaks  ix 
as  the  Man-Bnll. 

(x.)  The  second  of  the  minor  gods  is  BeLMerodack^  or  the  plaiket 
Japiter.      It  may  well  be  doubted  if  the  name  Merodack^  which  ir 
later  times  was  universally  applied  to  this  god,  belonged  in  its  ongic^ 
to  the  mythology  either  of  Babylonia  or  Assyria.      There  is  c-u 
example,  it  is  true,  of  a  god's  name  written  as  Marduk  in  tbe  name 
of  a  son  of  Merodach-Baladan*8,  who  was  called  Nethii-Mard^  i^  hot 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  this  was  the  same  deitr 
as  the  Babylonian  Merodach.    All  the  evidence,  indeed,  leads  to 
a  contrary  conclusion.*     The  god  who  must  in  later  times  have  bee:: 
known  as  Merodach^  from  his  title  forming  the  initial  element  in  the 
name  of  the  king  Merodach-Baladan^  is  represented  both  in  Assynan 
and  Babylonian  by  three  independent  groups  of  characters,  which 
read  respectively  as   fifu,   SU,  and  Amarut  (or  possibly  Zunti)^ 
Merodach  was,  in  all  probability,  a  mere  qualificative  epithets  lil^* 
Nipru,  which  was  originally  attached  to  the  name  Be/,  bat  wbkh 

*  M.  Baonl  Bochette  has  most 
elaborately  ezamined  this  subject  in 
his  memoir  already  referred  to,  and 
has  sought  to  connect  this  name  of 
Sciy^r,  not  only  with  yarieties  of  the 
same  title  nsed  by  other  anthers 
(Sandan  by  Ammianns,  XMa  by 
Basil  of  Selencia,  and  Sov^^f  by  John 
Lydns),  but  also  with  the  Desanaos 
or  Auf^iofot  Eosebins.  In  reg^ard  how- 
ever to  the  latter  identification  his 
arguments  are  not  oonolnsive,  Dhisa/n 
offering  a  sufficient  explanation  for 
Desanaus,  without  the  necessity  of 
correcting  St.  Jerome's  orthography. 

*  There  is  no  indication,  however, 
that  the  Hamite  word  Bar  thns  ex- 
plained really  represents  the  name  of 
the  g^.  If  that  had  been  the  case, 
the  determinative  of  divinity  would 
have  been  probably  prefixed. 

1  See  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  22, 1.  33. 

'  It  seems  quite  impossible,  if  Mar* 


duk  were  really  the 
of  the  name  of  the  god  Merodach,  th*: 
that  form  should  never  bo  ODoe  mae^ 
in  expressing  the  name  of  tbe  Babr- 
lonian  king  Merodach.BaladM,  » 
name  for  which  there  are  at  kais 
half -a-docen  variant  orthographits. 

*  That  is,  the  initial  cfaaractfr  of 
the  old  Hamite  name  genefaBy  nsed 
for  Merodach  may  bo  proooaoced 
either  amar  or  sitr,  according  to  tbe 
vocabulariee.  It  is  just  possible  tbst 
this  name  itself  may  read  AmMtd^ 
instead  of  Amarut  (compare  *A#iiyU>«t 
of  Ptolemy),  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prove  such  a  reading  at  pvetcvt. 
Whether  this  be  the  oaae,  or  whether 
the  phonetic  representative  of  Utr^^ 
dach  is. still  to  be  *  discovered,  it  tf 
pretty  clear  that  the  name  xs  Hanite. 
and  that  it  is  useless  therefore  to  tet't 
for  its  meaning  in  the  Hebrew  ha- 
guage. 
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afterwards  nsurped  the  place  of  the  proper  name.  Its  signification 
it  rerj  doabtfol ;  and  all  the  epithets,  indeed,  hj  which  Merodach  is 
dirtiiigaiahed  in  the  early  period  of  Assyrian  history  are  eqnallj 
obaenre.  He  would  seem,  howeyer,  to  be  called  "  the  old  man  of 
the  gods,"  **  the  jndge  "  (P),  and  to  have  had  the  gates  under  his 
especial  charge,  probably  as  the  seats  of  justice.^  The  earlier  Assy- 
riaa  kings  usually  name  him  in  their  prefatory  inrocations ;  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  held  him  in  much  veneration.  Although  as 
the  tutelary  god  of  Babylon  from  an  early  period,  he  was  in  great 
csdmaiion  in  that  prorince,  the  Babylonian  kings  being  very 
generally  named  after  him,^  his  worship  does  not  appear  to  have 
heen  cordially  adopted  in  Assyria  until  the  time  of  YuMush  III., 
and  was  perhaps  cultivated  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of 
the  two  monarchies  under  one  head,  which,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  is  assigned  to  that  king's  reign.  Yul-lush  at  any  rate 
lacrificed  to  Bel  (^Merodaeh),  NehOy  and  Nergal  in  their  respective 
hiiHi  seats  at  Babylon,  Borsippa,  and  Cutha ;  *  and  he  took  credit  to 
himself  for  having  first  prominently  placed  Merodach  in  the 
Pantheon  of  Assyria.^  Sarg^n,  without  dedicating  to  him  either 
a  temple  or  a  g^te,  still  paid  him  great  honour,  and  ascribed  to  the 
united  influence  of  Asshur,  Nebo,  and  Merodach  his  acquisition 
of  the  crown  of  Babylon.  It  is  under  the  late  Babylonian  kings, 
however,  that  his  glories  seem  to  culminate.  The  inscriptions  of 
Nebuchadnexzar  are  for  the  most  part  occupied  with  the  praises  of 


*  If  Uieae  epitheU  are  rightlj 
mfdered,  the  AMjrian  BtUMerodaeh 
will  uiswer  to  the  B^KiBkf  of  the 
Phciaiciaiis,  «.«.  |rrK  f^,  "the  old 
M"  (DamMO.  ap.  Phot.  p.  343),  aa 

weU  M  'to  the  J3^\    ^^   Ja;. 

"Bel,  the  frrmve  old  mmn"  of  the 
SfthMae  of  Harrati  (see  Chwolsohn, 
Tol.  n.  p.  S9),  and  especially  to  p*is 
which  ia  the  Hebrew  name  for  the 
plaaet  Jopiter  aa  the  atar  of  "  Joa- 

'One  of  the  primitiTe  ChaldsBan 
khiips  whoae  brieka  are  found  at 
Wmrkm  waa  named  if«rocfa«^.9tna. 
Another  kinff  of  Babjlon  oontempo* 
larf  with  Tifflath-Pileaer  I.  waa  called 
UtrodacKidditi'Okhi;  and  the  names  of 
the  two  riTal   monarcha  of  Babylon 


whoae  wan  are  recorded  on  the  Mack 

obelisk  of  9halmane»er  H.,  each  oon- 
tained  Merodotch  as  the  initial  ele- 
ment. 

*  During  the  Assyrian  period  these 
wore  apparently  the  three  high  places 
of  god-worship  in  Babylonia ;  for  they 
are  specifically  mentioned  both  by 
Shalmaneser  II.  and  Val-lush  III.  aa 
the  scenes  of  their  sacrifioe.  Nothing 
indeed  can  be  more  erident  than  that 
Babylonia  waa  a  sort  of  holy  land  to 
the  Assyrian.  Erery  king  who  pene- 
trates into  the  province  offers  sacri. 
fices  to  the  goda  at  their  roff|)ectiTe 
shrines ;  and  the  Babylonian  idols  seem 
to  hare  been  the  most  Talnablo 
trophies  that  the  Tiotoriona  monarch 
oonld  carry  back  to  Nineveh. 

^  See  B.  M.  .^or.  pi.  70,  1.  17. 
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Merodacli  and  witli  prayers  for  the  continuance  of  his  faTonr.  The 
king  ascribes  to  bim  bis  elevation  to  tbe  throne ;  "  Merodacli  tlie 
great  lord  bas  appointed  me  to  tbe  empire  of  tbe  world,  and.  lias 
confided  to  mj  care  tbe  far-spread  people  of  tbe  eartb ; "  ^  Merodacfa 
tbe  great  lord,  tbe  senior  of  tbe  gods,  tbe  most  ancient,  bas  giTen  all 
nations  and  people  to  mj  care;"  "Me^odacb  tbe  great  lord  has 
established  me  in  strength ; "  and  Neriglissar  speaks  of  bim  in  tbe 
same  style  as  "  tbe  first-bom  of  tbe  gods,  tbe  layer  np  of  treasnrefl, 
be  who  bas  raised  me  to  supremacy  over  tbe  world,  wbo  baa 
increased  my  treasures,  and  bas  appointed  me  to  rale  over  innnmer- 
able  peoples.'*  Tbe  prayer  also  to  Merodacb  with  which  the  in- 
scriptions of  Nebuchadnezzar  always  terminate,  inyokes  tbe  faTOnr 
of  tbe  god  for  the  protection  of  tbe  king's  throne  and  empire,  and 
for  its  continuance  through  all  ages  to  tbe  end  of  time.  It  is  qmte 
clear,  indeed,  that  under  tbe  later  Babylonians,  and  especially  under 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Bel-Merodacb  was  considered  tbe  source  of  all 
power  and  blessing,  and  bad  in  fact  concentrated  in  bis  own  person 
the  greater  part  of  that  homage  and  respect  which  had  been 
previously  divided  among  tbe  various  gods  of  tbe  Pantheon,  though 
at  tbe  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  say  over  what  particular  aspect 
or  branch  of  human  affairs  be  was  supposed  to  preside. 

An  attempt  has  already  been  made  under  tbe  second  section  to 
discriminate  between  Bel-Nimrud  and  Bel-Merodacb ;  but  a  few 
remarks  on  tbe  same  subject  require  still  to  be  added.  Tbe  great 
Temple  of  Babylon  which  bad  tbe  old  Hamite  name  of  Bit  SaggtUh, 
was  tbe  high  place  of  tbe  worship  of  Bel-Merodacb ;  and  it  is  in 
reference  apparently  to  tbe  particular  idol  of  the  god  which  was 
exhibited  in  this  temple  that  tbe  term  Bel  came  to  be  used  by  the 
Assyrians  instead  of  Merodacb,  as  if  tbe  former  term  had  been  tbe 
proper  name  of  tbe  idol.®  Thus,  although  Vul-lnsb  III.,  Tiglath- 
Pileser  11.,  and  Sargon  frequently  speak  of  Merodach  as  an  Assyrian 
god,  they  use  tbe  term  Bel  alone,  and  without  any  adjunct,  when 
they  notice  tbe  particular  idol  in  tbe  temple  of  Bit  SaggatK  to 
whom,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife  Zir-banit,  they  offer  sacrifices, 
and  wbo  is  thus  positively  identified  with  Merodach,     It  is  indeed 


*  In  the  famonB  dennnoiation  of 
Isaiah  against  Babylon,  ohap.  zlvi. 
rer.  1,  Bel  and  Nebo  are  spoken  of  as 
the  two  great  objects  of  worship,  pre- 
cisely as  Sargon,  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Isaiah,  uses  the  names  of 


Bel  and  Nebo  in  the  aoooont  of  hi» 
Babylonian  saorifioe.  Jeremiah  (chap. 
1.  rer.  2)  in  a  later  age  distingoisfaeit 
it  is  tme,  between  Bel  and  Merodach, 
bnt  it  is  possible  that  he  merely  f^ 
fera  to  separate  idols  of  the  same  god. 
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«*q1j  on  the  supposition  that  the  idol  of  Merodach^  worshipped  in 
the  great  Temple  at  Babylon,  had  the  special  title  of  Bel^  that  we 
<*aQ  explain  the  separate  and  independent  use  of  the  two  names 
in  the  rojaJ  Babylonian  nomenclature,  as  for  instance  in  the  names 
of  Merodiich'BaXadan  and  BeUshar-uzur^  or  BeUshuzzar,  The  Greeks, 
.iH  it  is  well  known,  are  nnanimous  in  ascribing  the  great  Temple  at 
Habylon  to  Japiter  Belns ;  *  and  the  name  of  Bel,  it  may  be  added, 
t^  to  the  present  day  attached  to  the  planet  Jnpiter  in  the  astral 
mythology  of  the  MendsH&ns.^ 

B^lferodach  is  frequently  mentioned  on  the  tablets  as  the  son  of 

U'''i  and  Davkina,  in  exact  accordance  with  the  statement  already 

•  {Qoted  of   Damascius;  and  he  is  everywhere  associated  with  his 

^ife  Zir-hanit^  who  is  also  sometimes  called  "  the  queen  of  Baby- 

I'  -n/'  oat  of  compliment  to  her  husband ;  though  that  title  more 

\  raperly  belongs  to  Isktar  or  Nana,  as  will  be  presently  explained. 

The  name  of  Zir-hanit  is  of  considerable  interest.      It  might  haye 

\>^n  supposed  from  the  variant  orthography  as  used  in  the  Assyrian 

'.r.>criptions,  that  it  meant  "she  who  produces  offspring;  "  but  from 

A  passage  in  the  great  inscription  of  Ncbuchadnezasar,  where  the 

iT  nldeaa  is  as  usual  associated  with  Merodach,  it  is  evident  that  Zir 

uiust  be  a  proper  name,  and  that  banity  *'genitrix,"  is  the  mere 

feminine  of  franu,  which  is  one  of  the  standard  epithets  of  Mcrodach. 

The  name,  as  written  in  the  passage  referred  to,  is  Zir  Um-banitiya, 

^T  ^  Zir  the  mother  who  bore  me  ; "  *  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in 


*  The  vtatue  of  Jnpitor  Beitu  de. 
•rnbcd  by  Ilcrodotas  (i.  183),  is  cer- 
tiinltr  the  aftnie  aa  tho  great  idol  of 
Mcnidacb  in  the  temple  of  Bit  Saggat, 
<  f  which  Ncbttchadnozzar  has  left  so 
ruh4.a4  an  account.  It  had  been 
n  %At  of  Milrer  by  an  earlier  king,  bnt 
««^  (»T<»rlaid  with  plates  of  gold  by 
N^bochadnczxar  himself.  (See  E.  I.  U. 
Ir  •.  col.  3,  L  1  to  7.) 

*  Sec  N(irberg's  Onomasticon,  p.  28, 
I'-l  ob«<>rre  alfw>  that  the  Sabseans  of 
Ilvrmn  colled  tho  5th  day  of  the  week 
ftfu>r  h\l,  in  allasion  to  the  planet 
J(]iiit«*r.     (Chwolftuhn,  vol.  ii.  p.  22.) 

^  Kzam{>le«  of  this  aKB<x?iation  occur, 
l«t,  in  tho  notice  of  the  sacred  rites 
TTfonned  by  Tiglath-Pilcsor  II.  at 
Ekbjicm  (B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  17,  1.  15); 
ttAXj^  in  all  tho  inscriptions  of  Sargon 
referring  to  hia  conquest  of  Babylon ; 


Srdly,  on  Sir  T.  Phillips's  Cylinder  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  col.  1,  1.  27 ;  4thly, 
on  the  mythological  tablets,  pasfdm  ; 
and  5(hly,  in  the  E.  I.  House  Inscrip. 
tion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  col.  4,  1.  16. 

'  It  cannot  of  course  be  proved  that 
tho  name  which  occurs  in  the  E.  I.  H. 
Ins.  col.  4,  1.  16,  refers  to  Zir-hanit ; 
but  the  identifiration  is  hii^hly  prob- 
able.  For  the  oonrertibilitr  of  the 
initial  sign  with  tho  phonetic  reading 
of  Ziru^  compare  B  M.  8er.  pi.  12, 
1.  10,  with  pi.  87.  1.  17,  and  for  tho  in- 
different orthography  of  this  same 
word  Zir  with  the  hard  or  soft  Z, 
comp.  SirT.  Phillijw's  Cyl.  col.  8.  1.  1, 
with  BirsSimruil  Cyl.  col.  1,  1.  3. 
Supposing  Zir  to  be  a  Hamite  name, 
like  Hhalaj  Laz,  Air.iki'na,  Ac,  the 
feminine  termination  in  t  would  not 
be  required.  [It 
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this  title  we  must  look  for  tlie  original  form  of  the  Sweeoik  Bmatk  of 
Scripture,  the  goddess  worshipped  by  the  Babylonian  cokniisls  in 
Samaria.  Whether,  however,  Succoih  is  a  Hamite  term  eqninleBt 
to  Zir,  imported  by  the  colonists  into  Samaria,  or  wheilier,  u  nay 
be  suspected,  it  is  not  rather  a  Semitic  mistransiation  of  the  laaie 
— Zirat^  "supreme,"  being  confounded  with  ZarcUy  "tents,"— ia  a 
point  we  may  hardly  venture  to  decide. 

There  is  but  one  notice  of  a  temple  to  Zir-hanU  in  the  inscriptkma. 
which  was  at  Babylon,  and  probably  attached  to  the  tempk  of 
BU'Sdggath ;  ^  but  as  the  name  of  Zir^/anieh  is  applied  in  Anhic 
geography  to  a  town  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  site  of  the  ancieiit 
Apamsea,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  goddess  also  bid  a 
temple  in  that  vicinity. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Bel-Merodach,  as  he  is  named  at  faB 
length  on  the  tablet,  which  applies  notation  to  the  Pantheon,  i^ 
unfortunately  erased,  and  there  are  no  means  at  present  of  reoo^- 
nising  the  emblems  either  of  the  god  or  of  his  wife  Zir-hanU. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  he  is  included  in  a  list  of  stsrs. 
and  assigned  the  second  place,  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  position  of 
Jupiter  among  the  planets. 

(xi.)  The  next  god  to  be  examined  is  Nergal  or  Mars.  There  can 
fortunately  be  no  doubt  in  this  case  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  tho 
name,  because  it  occurs  in  the  first  place  as  the  initial  element 
in  the  name  of  NergaLshar-uzur,  the  Ntpt'^\ifaapo9  of  the  Greeks ; 
and,  secondly,  because  the  deity  in  question  can  be  positivelr 
identified  with  the  Nergal  of  Scripture,  the  god  of  the  Cuthitesw 
This  god  was  of  Babylonian  origin ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  w»9 
ever  known  by  a  Semitic  appellation,  unless  indeed  Arioy  "the 
lion,"  may  be  recognised  as  one  of  his  proper  names.     His 


It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  Hincks 
preferred  regarding  the  name  Zirhanit 
or  Zirpanii  as  a  feminine  adjective 
from  a  root  Zirb,  which  also  occurs  in 
the  nune  of  the  god  Bil  Zirhu.  On 
the  tablets,  however,  there  is  no  appa- 
rent connection  between  the  two 
names  ;  and  if  the  Zir.Umhanit  of  the 
great  Nebuchadnezzar  inscription  be 
really  the  same  goddess,  Dr.  Hincks's 
proposed  derivation  most  fall  through. 

In    the    later    Persian  or   Magian 

mythology  the  name  of  ZvrfdM  ^JiSjj 


was  applied  to  the  moon.      See  Hyde. 
De  Rel.  Vet  Pert.  p.  260. 

*  See  Sir  T.  PhilUps's  Cyi  ooL  1. 
1. 32.  In  this  passage  the  proper  nannr 
of  the  temple  of  Zir-banit  is  not  gives : 
but  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  the 
same  building  as  the  Bit  Zvr  of  tbe 
£.  I.  H.  Ins.  col.  4, 1.  14,  though  thai 
edifice  is  explained  to  be  the  *"*  temple 
of  the  god  of  MuUkharrx9;'  whkK 
according  to  tbe  tablets,  was  a  titk  of 
Ifarfu'^. 
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\.e    vras  Vorgur  or  Va^tur,  of  uncertain  meaning.     TTia  standard 

-    e,  Ner-galj  signified  probably  "  the  great  hero/'  the  first  element 

.    ring  a  peculiar  adjunct  attached  to  it  to  distinguish  ^iV,  "  a  man 

Ixero,"  from  NtTy  "  an  animal,"  and  the  second  element  gal,  being 

•  dialectic  variation  of  gida,  "great."      The  name  is  sometimes 

dicated  bj  the  use  of  the  first  element  alone,^  as  has  already  been 

served  in  the  case  of  As  for  Asshur,  San  for  Sand,  Pa  for  Faku, 

3.      Another  title  by  which  Nergal  is  frequently  designated  may  be 

&d  phonetically  as  Sudnit ;  but  this  is  pure  Hamite  Babylonian  {ai, 

l>efore,"  (£ii  "going")  and  simply  means  "preceding"  or  "going 

afore,"  not  however  as  "a  herald,"  but  rather  as  "an  ancestor." 

'tJier  names  which  equally  apply  to  Nergal  are  "  the  brother,"  and 

tlie  great  brother,"  ^  though  neither  the  phonetic  reading  of  such 

a»mes,  nor  the  allusion  they  contain,  is  very  clear.     His  epithets  are 

.oi>   very  numerous,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  sufficiently 

Listinct;  thus,  he  is  "the  storm  ruler,"  "the  king  of  battle,"  "the 

sliajnpion  of  the  gods,"   "the  male  principle"    (or   "the  strong 

>e^etter  "),  "  the  tutelary  god  of  Babylonia,"  and  "  the  god  of  the 

jliace  ;"   and  more  particularly  he  is  "the  ancestral  god  of  the 

Assyrian  kings."     Nergal  and  Nln  are  the  two  gods  under  whose 

auspices  all  the  expeditions,  both  for  war  and  hunting,  take  place, 

and  by  whose  assistance  foes  are  discomfited  and  lions  and  other 

wild    beasts  are  slain.     If  there  is  any   distinction  indeed  to  be 

ol>served  between  them,  Nergal  is  more  addicted  to  the  chace  of 

animals,  and  Nin  or  Hercules  to  that  of  mankind.^ 

All  these  special  indications  would  seem  to  point  to  a  tradition  of 
I^'imrod,  "the  great  hunter,"  and  the  founder  of  the  Babylonian 
empire,  from  whom  the  kings  both  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  would 
trace  their  descent  through,  according  to  the  boast  of  Sargon,  three 
linndred  and  fifty  generations;  and  there  are  circumstances  also 
relating  to  the  local  worship  of  Nergal,  which  go  far  to  confirm  the 
connection.  Thus  Nergal  is  constantly  spoken  of,  in  exact  accordance 
with  Scripture,  as  the  god  of  Cutha  or  Tiggaha.^     On  Sir  Thomas 


'  As  on  the  notaticm  tablet  so  often 
referred  to. 

*  In  the  inscription  of  Sargon  at 
Zfimrvd,  Nergal^  nnder  the  name  of 
"  the  great  brother,"  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  resident  gods  of  Calah. 
(B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  34, 1.  17.) 

7  See  the  annals  of  Asshar.izir-pal 


thronghout,  and  more  particularly  the 
legends  on  the  hunting-slabs  of 
Asshur. hani-pal. 

^  For  the  identification  of  Cutha 
and  Tiggaha  compare  B.  M.  Ser.  pi.  46, 
1.  16,  with  pL  91,  1.  82.  The  city  was 
named  l^iyoita  by  Ptolemy,  JHgha  by 
Pliny,  and  IHgubis  inthe  Pentingerian 
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Phillips's  cylinder,  ^er^o^  and  Las  are  the  gods  of  the  temple  of  MU- 
luva  in  the  citj  of  Tiggaba.  On  a  tablet  in  the  Mnseom,  Nergal  is  said 
to  live  in  Tiggaba,  Vtd-luah  HI,  sacrifices  to  Nergal  in  Tiggaba  ;  and  it 
is  therefore  curions  to  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  Arab  conquest  of 
Babylonia,  and  before  Koranic  fables  conld  hare  penetrated  into  the 
country,  Cutha  was  already  recognised  as  the  city  of  the  old  Nimmd 
of  popular  tradition,  and  a  shrine  was  established  there  to  mark  the 
spot  where  the  ChaldsBan  tyrant  had  cast  the  patriarch  Abfaham 
into  the  fire  for  ref osing  to  embrace  idolatry.* 

There  are  other  points  of  considerable  interest  relating  to  Nergal 
A  cuneiform  term,  written  precisely  like  the  name  of  the  god,  with 
the  exception  of  the  omission  of  the  adjunct  which  qualifies  Sir, 
is  used  in  an  inscription  at  Kharsabad  as  a  synonym  for  the  more 
ordinary  term  to  denote  '*  a  lion,'*  ^  both  of  the  phrases  meaning,  as 
it  would  seem,  "the  great  animal,"  or  "the  noble  animal."  We 
might  thus  infer,  that  Nergal,  being  amongst  the  gods  as  the  lion 
amongst  animals,  was  represented  in  the  Assyrian  sculptures  bj 
the  figure  of  the  Man-Lion,  as  his  associate  ^t»  was  by  the  figure  of 
the  Man-Bull ;  and  this  inference  becomes  certainty  when  we  dis- 
cover on  another  tablet  that  Aria,  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  word  for 
"  a  lion,"  is  the  Semitic  name  for  the  god  who  was  king  of  Tlggab'i. 
Whether  then  this  name  of  Aria  for  "  the  god  of  battle,"  may  not  be 
connected  with  the  Greek  'Apffv,  becomes  a  legitimate  object  of 
inquiry,* 


map.  The  roiiiB  of  Catba,  distant 
about  twelve  miles  from  Babylon, 
were  first  discoyered  by  Sir  H.  Baw. 
linson  in  1846,  and  have  since  been 
repeatedly  irisited  by  trayellers. 

'  Ihn  Athir  in  the  Kdmil,  quoting 
from  contemporary  aathority,  states 
that  Sadd,  the  Arabian  general  in 
A.H.  16,  after  taking  possession  of 
Cutha  in  his  advanoe  on  Gtesiphon, 
yisited  and  offered  up  prayers  at  the 
shrine  of  Ibrahim^UKhalU.  The 
shrine,  which  still  exists,  and  is  yearly 
visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims,  is  one 
of  the  holiest  spots  in  the  country. 
The  fable  of  Abraham  being  cast  into 
the  furnace,  which  is  founded  on  a 
mistranslation  of  the  name  of  TiH,  Ur, 
dates  from  the  third  century  of  our 
era,  and  may  very  possibly  have  been 
engendered  in  the  neighbouring  Jew- 
ish academies  of  Sura  and  Pomhidithai 


but  no  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
transferring  the  scene  of  the  fftl'-^ 
from  Mugheir  to  Cntfaa,  except  tbo 
local  tradition  of  the  worship  of  ^Vtt*- 
rud  or  Xergal  at  the  latter  place.  Ib 
Arabic  history  the  seat  of  Kimruil's 
empire  is  always  placed  at  Cniha. 

*  This  remarkable  variant  occun  in 
the  Ins.,  No.  14,  from  Salle  10. 

*  The  more  especially  as  the  .V^«'«» 
states  that  the   Sabasaos  of   Hama 

still  applied  the  name  of  Arts^  imj«V 

to  the  Srd  day  of  the  week,  or  Ih« 
Martis.  (Ssabier  und  der  Ssabismw^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  22).  It  may  be  worth  wLle 
also  to  notice  the  tradition  pre^m<<d 
by  Massoudi  that  the  Assyrian  kiiu** 
took  the  name  of  Aruin,  or  **ihr 
Lions,"  which  was  the  sanM  as  .Vi«- 
rud,  (Notices  doa  Mauuscrits,  ttuc 
viii.  p.  148.) 


£«f  AT  X. 
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The  only  temple  with  which  we  are  acquainted  as  belonging  to 
StrtjiU  besides  the  famous  shrine  at  Tiggaha^  is  a  small  edifice  that 
lately  opened  on  the  mound  of  Shertf  Khan,  near  Nineveh,  the 
and  bricks  of  which  bore  legends  stating  that  "  Sennacherib, 
kic|f  of  Assyria,  had  raised  a  temple  named  Qallumis,  in  the  citj  of 
T^rbtt^  to  his  lord  the  god  NergcUy 

Of  L(u^  the  supposed  wife  of  Nergal,  who  is  associated  with  tho 
ertd^  both  in  the  inscriptions  of  Tiglath-Pilescr  II.  and  of  Nebnchad- 
n^uar,  we  positively  know  nothing  beyond  the  name. 

The  name  of  Nergal  has  not  yet  been  found  in  the  cuneiform 
«t«:llar  lissts ;  but  Nrrig,  a  contraction  for  Nergaly^  is  the  Mendroan 
name  for  the  planet  Mars  to  the  present  day. 

It  remains  to  consider  whether  the  name  of  Ahnil — ^a  god  who  was 
worshipped  in  Assyria  as  late  as  the  4th  centaiy,  Jovian  having 
dt^royed  his  temple  at  Nisibis  * — applies  to  Nergal  or  Nin,  As  Abnil 
bid  Barzii  appear  to  mean  the  same  thing  ('*  the  stone  god  '*),^  and 
•a*  the  metal  iron,  which  is  named  Barzil  in  Hebrew,  is  evidently 
•  ••nnected  with  the  god  Bar  in  Assyrian,  the  same  cuneiform  signs 
bf ing  used  for  both,  it  would  certainly  seem  most  probable  that 
A^uU  was  also  a  name  for  Hercules;  and  this  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  hieroglyphic  name  of  a  god  found 
on  the  ivories  of  the  north-west  palace  at  Nimrud,  and  thus  record- 
inf?.  it  may  be  presumed,  the  guardian  deity  of  the  spot,  whom  wo 
know  to  have  been  Hercules,  has  been  read  Aubn^Ra,^  which  is  the 
xame  as  Auhn^ti  or  Abnil,  II  and  Ba  for  *'  a  god  *'  being  used  indif- 
ferently in  the  ancient  Babylonian ;  but  on  tho  other  hand,  in  tho 
passage  upon  the  cylinder  of  Neriglissar,  where  we  have  the  actual 
cuneiform  name  of  Abn^Ba,  we  must,  it  would  seem,  supposo  a 
rvferenoe  to  Nergal  rather  than  to  Mn,  inasmuch  as  the  one  god  was 
the  gnardian  deity  of  the  king  {Nergal^iJiar-uzur  meaning  **  Nergal 
protects  the  king  "),  whilst  the  other  was,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, almost  imknown  to  the  later  worship  of  the  Babylonians. 


*  The  flune  oontnotion  may  be  re- 
Barked  in  the  name  of  'A09rv^ptyot, 
kr^  i4  Spaaini  Charax,  meotionod  by 
#««M*phnji,  Ant.  xz.  2,  §  1. 

*  The  father  of  the  famoofl  Ephraem 
^rroB  waa  a  pn'eet  of  this  temple. 

i^»>iDaa.  Bib.  Orient.  to\.  i.  p.  2(}.) 
'  Bard  or  Bar»  in  Knrdiah  is  pre- 
•  ««'It  the  same  aa  pN   in  Hebrow ; 
aad  t««oee  of  the  old  Hamite  Baby- 

VOL.  L 


Ionian  are  constantly  to  be  reoogniscd 
in  that  and  the  other  moontain 
dialects. 

*  Mr.  Birch,  in  his  paper  on  the 
Nimmd  {▼orio:^  in  the  Journal  of  tho 
Royal  HitcietTof  Literature,  has  trans- 
lated this  name  "  the  shininff  sun  i " 
bnt  he  was  not  then  aware  of  the 
identity  of  the  terms  II  in  Assyrian 
and  Aa  in  Babylonian  for  '*a  god.* 

2  U 
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the  immediate  vicinitj  of  Apamaea  (modem  rains  of  SakherUk)* 
only  bj  possibility  refer  to  Niffer.  In  Babylonia  itself  there  is 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  worshipped  under  another  forau 
the  god  whose  name  signifies  "  the  son  of  the  honse,*'  and  of  whom 
a  Bcnlptnred  figure  was  foand  daring  the  recent  ezcaTations  at 
Babylon,'  taking  his  place  apparently  in  the  later  mythology  of  that 
city.  To  this  latter  deity,  at  any  rate,  Nebuchadnezzar  raised  a 
temple  at  Babylon,  and  assigned  the  title  "  he  who  breaks  the  shield 
of  the  rebellious,"  which  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  ordinary 
epithets  of  Hercules.^ 

That  this  god,  Nin  or  Bar,  was  the  son  of  BeLNtmrud^  is  con- 
stantly asserted  in  the  inscriptions ;  ^  and  we  have  thns  an  illus- 
tration of  the  descent  of  Hercules  from  Japiter,  and  of  Xinus  from 
Belus ;  but  he  is  also  called  the  son  of  Kimmut  or  Hea^^  as  if  there 
were  a  distinction  between  Pcd-Zira  and  Pal-Kura,  or  between  the 
god  Nin  or  Hercules,  as  worshipped  in  the  two  great  temples  of 
Calah.  It  is  also  clearly  stated  on  one  tablet  that  this  same  god 
Nin  or  Nin-ip,  with  the  title  of  ^^  Khalkhalla^  the  brother  of  the 
lightning,"  was  the  father  of  BeUNimrttd,  in  allusion  apparently  to 
the  descent  of  Japiter  Belas  from  Ghronos  or  Saturn. 

Of  the  wife  of  this  god  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  she  is 
called  "  the  lady  of  Nipur,*'  "  the  lady  of  ParzOla,''  of  "  JTar 
RubancL,"  and  of  other  places  eqaally  unknown.  On  her  owu 
monuments  at  Niffer,  however,  she  bears  the  ordinary  title  of  Bilni 
Nipruty  and  is  thus  proved  to  be  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Belus.  May  not 
this  evidence  then  that  "  the  great  Qaeen  "  ^  was  both  the  mother 


inBoribed  with  the  annala  of  the  king, 
bat  also  bearing  an  in  vocation  to  Her- 
cules. 

'  The  identity  of  the  two  Apamssas 
(npper  and  lower,  or  the  Babylonian 
and  Meeenian)  with  UTaamantya  and 
Sekherieh  respectively,  can  be  deter- 
minately  proved  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  notices  of  those 
towns  with  the  Arab  geographers,  and 
especially  with  the  Ti^ndic  tract 
Kiddushin, 

*  This  figure,  with  the  name  of  the 
god  attached,  is  given  in  Mr.  Layard's 
last  work. 

^  See  £.  I.  Honse  Ins.  col.  4, 1.  44. 

'  80  on  Michanx's  stone,  col.  3, 1. 
2;  on  the  Shanuu-Vul  obelisk,  col.  1, 


1. 15 ;  and  on  cylinder  seals  repeatedly. 

*  The  star  JTimrnvt,  however,  'u 
joined  in  the  lists  with  the  leaser  Bel* 
Nimmd  as  titles  applied  indiffeTenUy 
to  H4a, 

'  On  farther  ezaminatioa  it  aeeins 
quite  certain  that  the  goddess  caUed 
"  the  queen  of  the  land  (?),**  the  invo- 
cation to  whom  is  inscribed  aonss  the 
open-mouthed  lion  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  must  be  the  wife  of  ifin, 
and  the  same  deity  therefore  as  **  the 
lady  of  Nipnr,"  Beltis  in  fact  aanim. 
ing  the  character  of  Bellona.  Her 
titles  are  very  numerous ;  she  is  "  the 
goddess  of  the  land ;  the  great  lady ; 
Uie  mistress  of  heaven  and  earth ;  tke 
queen  of  all  the  gods ;    the  buerone 
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And  wife  of  Kin  explain  the  tradition  of  the  incestnons  interconrae 
of  Semiramis  with  her  own  offspring,  though  it  does  not  at  present 
appear  from  whence  the  (Greeks  could  haye  introduced  the  name  of 
Semiramis  at  such  a  very  early  period  of  the  Assyrian  mythology. 

The  numerical  symbol  of  Nin  would  appear  to  be  40 ;  though  as 
that  number  is  already  appropriated  to  Hea,  some  error  may  be 
suspected  in  the  tablet.  Among  the  divine  emblems  he  probably 
owDB  the  homed  helmet,  which  is  the  same  as  that  worn  by  the 
man-bull,  and  which,  moreover,  always  heads  the  group  wherever, 
as  on  the  pavement^slab  of  Sardanapalus  and  on  the  monolith  of 
Skamas-Ivay  the  invocation  is  addressed  to  this  particular  deity. 

One  of  the  metals  is  also  indicated  by  the  exact  cuneiform  title  of 
the  god,  the  sign  Bar,  preceded  by  the  determinative  of  divinity. 
The  metal  in  question  seems  to  be  iron;  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  some  connection  between 
this  cuneiform  name  of  lUhar  and  the  Hebrew  tTQ  BarzU,  which 
M  used  for  Ir^m  in  that  language,  though  of  very  obscure  etymology. 
Whether  the  term  Barzil  can  be  connected  with  Ahntly  the  "stone 
god,**  who  was  a  deity  worshipped  by  the  pagan  Assyrians  as  late 
as  the  5th  century  of  Christ,  will  be  discussed  under  another  head. 

It  only  remains  to  notice  the  name  of  SaV^t,  which  is  applied  by 


who  !■  celebrated  unongat  the  gods, 
Aod  wtio  amongst  the  goddossos 
watcbos  orer  partDrition  (?)  ;  who 
wanna  like  the  son  and  marches 
TictonoiwljoTcr  the  heights  of  heaven 
and  earth :  she  who  controls  the 
»|>tnts ;  th$  dauijhter  of  Anu ;  iWuB- 
tiioos  amoQgiit  the  gods;  the  qneon 
of  strangers  (?)  :  she  who  precedes 
me;  sbe  who  brings  rain  upon  the 
lands  and  hail  npon  the  forests  .... 
.  .  •  the  gtKldoM  of  war  and  battle  ; 
who  is  alone  honoored  in  the  temple 
of  BU'Zira ;  the  who  refines  the  laws 
(?)  and  protect  the  hearts  of  women 
(?)  ;  who  elorates  society  and  blesses 
companionship  ....  the  goddess  of 
prophecy  <?)  ;  the  storm  rider  (?)  ; 
the  guardian  who  takes  oare  of  the 
heaTens  and  the  earth  for  the  benefit 
of  all  races  of  mankind  ;  of  anspicious 

the  arbiter  of  life  and  death 
.  .   whoso    sword    is    good." 

titles  are  rendered  in  many 
almost  conjectorally,  and  most 


not  therefore  be  critically  depended 
on.  They  are  chiefly  of  conneqaenoe 
in  showing  that  Belt  is  was  held  to  be 
the  daoghter  of  Anuy  which  however 
requires  confirmation. 

In  support  of  the  argument  that 
the  "  queen  or  mistress  of  the  land  ** 
is  really  Belt  is,  we  may  compare 
Hiohaux's  stone,  co\.  8,  1.  10,  where 
the  supremo  goddess  is  similarly 
designated  and  asKociated  with  the 
great  gods  Anu^  BeLNimnni,  and  lUa  t 
and  on  the  tablet  where  her  twelve 
titles  are  enumerated  a  ccrrpsponding 
form  is  used.  It  appears  to  have  been 
always  customary  to  worship  the 
deities  in  pairs;  that  is,  the  god  and 
his  goddesfl  wife  were  placed  tiigether 
in  the  same  temple ;  and  we  may  thus 
be  assured  that  the  ruin  at  Nimrud 
from  which  the  open-mouthed  lions 
wore  excavated  was  a  chapel  belong- 
ing to  the  grrat  temple  of  Iht.Ztm, 
which  was  especially  dedicated  to  the 
god  and  goddess  of  war. 
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the  immediate  vicinitj  of  Apamsea  (modem  rains  of  SdkkeriA)* 
only  bj  possibility  refer  to  NifFer.  In  Babylonia  itself  there  is 
reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  worshipped  under  another  fwvi. 
the  god  whose  name  signifies  *^  the  son  of  the  honse,*^  and  of  whom 
a  scnlptared  figure  was  found  during  the  recent  excaratioiis  ai 
Babylon,'  taking  his  place  apparently  in  the  later  mythology  of  that 
city.  To  this  latter  deity,  at  any  rate,  Nebuchadnezzar 
temple  at  Babylon,  and  assigned  the  title  '*  he  who  breaks  the 
of  the  rebellious,"  which  nearly  resembles  some  of  the  ordinary 
epithets  of  Hercules/ 

That  this  god,  Nin  or  Bar^  was  the  son  of  BeUKimntd,  is  con* 
stantly  asserted  in  the  inscriptions ;  ^  and  we  hare  thus  an  illiis- 
tration  of  the  descent  of  Hercules  from  Jupiter,  and  of  Ninus  from 
Belus ;  but  he  is  also  called  the  son  of  Ktmmtd  or  Hea^  as  if  theiv 
were  a  distinction  between  Pal-Zira  and  Pal-Kura,  or  between  the 
god  Nin  or  Hercules,  as  worshipped  in  the  two  great  temples  of 
Calah.  It  is  also  clearly  stated  on  one  tablet  that  this  same  god 
Nin  or  Nin-ip,  with  the  title  of  ^^  Khalkhalla,  the  brother  of  the 
lightning,"  was  the  father  of  BeUNimrud^  in  allusion  apparently  to 
the  descent  of  Jupiter  Belus  from  Ghronos  or  Saturn. 

Of  the  wife  of  this  god  nothing  more  is  known  than  that  she  is 
called  "the  lady  of  Nipur,''  "the  lady  of  ParzOla,*'  of  '*  Kir 
Rubanoy*'  and  of  other  places  equally  unknown.  On  her  own 
monuments  at  Niffer,  however,  she  bears  the  ordinary  title  of  Bi7  ^'^ 
Nipruty  and  is  thus  proved  to  be  Beltis,  the  wife  of  Belus.  May  nr^t 
this  evidence  then  that  "  the  great  Queen  "  ^  was  both  the  mother 


ineoribed  with  the  annala  of  the  king, 
but  also  bearing  an  invocation  to  Her- 
cales. 

*  The  identity  of  the  two  Apamaeaa 
(upper  and  lower,  or  the  Babylonian 
and  Mesenian)  with  Naamaniya  and 
Sekfierich  respectively,  can  be  deter- 
minately  proved  by  a  comparison  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  notices  of  those 
towns  with  the  Arab  geographers,  and 
especially  with  the  Talmndic  tiaot 
Kiddushin, 

'  This  figure,  with  the  name  of  the 
god  attached,  is  given  in  Mr.  Layard*s 
last  work. 

^  See  E.  I.  House  Ins.  col.  4>  1.  44. 

'  So  on  Michaax*s  stone,  col.  3, 1. 
S;  on  the  Shanuu-Vul  obelisk,  col.  1, 


1. 15 ;  and  on  cylinder  seals  rppestcdlT . 

*The  star  Kimmmt,  haw^rer,  'j 
joined  in  the  lists  with  the  leaser  Brt- 
Nimmd  as  titles  spiled  inrllllimmili 
tofl^ 

'  On  further  examinatioii  H  mem* 
qnite  certain  that  the  goddea  tmSh^ 
"  the  qneen  of  the  land  (? V  fcfe  tnnv 
cation  to  whom  is  inscribed  ai^rctts  tiy 
open-mouthed  lion  now  in  the  Bnti«k 
Museum,  must  be  the  wife  of  Xi«. 
and  the  same  deity  theref of«  aa  "  t^ 
lady  of  Nipur,"  Beltis  in  fact  mm». 
ing  the  chanioter  of  BeUoaa.  H^ 
titles  are  very  numerous ;  she  m  **  tt^ 
goddess  of  the  land ;  the  greai  ImIt 
the  mistress  of  heaven  and  eartk ;  t^ 
queen  of  all  the  gods ;    the 
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the  two  planets  Venns  and  Mercarr  would  be  suck  a  solecism  in 
a-tr.U  mjtholog^,  that  it  cannct  be  admitted  without  direct  prcK>f. 
I-Uiir  is  left  without  anj  number  on  the  notation  tablets  and  her 
emblem  among  the  divine  symbols  cannot  be  recognised  with  any 
(vrtaintj. 

Uiii.)  The  last  of  the  fire  minor   gods  is  Xebo,  or  Mercnir. 
1  .L«  god  was  also  of  Babylonian  rather  than  Assyrian  origin,  and 
!.«d  the   primitive  names   of  P-jI'u    (the  intelli^nt    r),   Ak^  and 
.V  1^1  ti,  Kabu  being  a  later  Semitic  reading-^     His  functions  are  not 
It  any  means  clearly  defined,  the  epithets  which  describe  them 
tving  for  the  most  part  of  doubtful  import.     The  following  titles, 
i-.i^werer,  afford  some  clue  to  his  character  in  the  Assyrian  Ptotheou. 
He  is  **  the  holder  of  the  sceptre  of  power  ** — ^*'  the  god  who  teaches 
<  r  instructs.*'     Upon  his  statue,  executed  by  an  artist  of  Calah,  for 
Val-lnsh  IIL  and  Semiramis,  there  is  a  long  list  of  epithets,  but 
a  few  only  can  be  understood.      He  is  "the  inspector  over  the 
beavens  and  the  earth  " — "  he  who  hears  from  afar  *' — *'  the  holder 
I'f  the  sceptre *•(?) — "he  who  possesses   intelligence" — ^*' he  who 
ttuches  ** — "  the  glorifier  of  Bel  Nimrod  " — "  Lord  of  lords,  who  has 
u<>  equal  in  power" — "the  sustainer  " — "the  supporter" — "the 
vver  ready  " — "whose  wand  is  good.'**     Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
coder  his  especial  protection,  calls  him  "  the  inspector  over  the 
htareus  and  earth,  who  has  given  the  sceptre  of  power  into  my 
hand  for  the  guardianship  of  mankind ; "  and  again,  "  the  lord  of 
the  constellations  (?),  who  has  granted  me  the  sceptre  of  power  for 
the  guidance  of  my  people."      So  also  Neriglissar — "Nabu,  the 
vlde»t  K>n,  has  given  the  sceptre  of  power  into  my  hand,  to  guide 
mankind  and  to  regulate  the  people.**     There  are  many  other 
*  pithets  which  seem  to  refer  to  Nebo,  as  the  god  of  learning,  or 
mther  of  letters ;  but  it  would  hardly  be  safe  to  translate  them.     It 
ciay,  however,  be  remarked,  that  on  the  numerous  tablets  of  Assh  ur- 
*•  'nUpal^  which  the  king  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of 
arijoAinting  the  people  of  Assyria  with  the  language,  the  religion, 
the  science,  and  even  the  literature  of  the  earlier  and  more  polished 


•  Xabim  or  NMv  hu  been  hitherto   i   boil  forth"  or  "prophony.** 
U  i««-««d    to     be    a    mere     irregular   '       *  There  are  other  titles  which  ap« 


oecic  rendering  of  the  name ;  bat 

rucmbnlariea  show  that  Sabiu  was 

H  imite   aad  Aahu   Semitic    for  the 

»«.'na  term,  which  was  probably  oon- 

c  ited  with  the  Hebrow  root  k^  *'  to 


pear  to  relate  to  Kobo  as  the  )iatron  of 
the  magic  art;  but  farther  n^voaroh  is 
neccM^nrj  before  they  can  be  satis- 
faotorilj  explained* 
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Babyloniaxui,  tlie  work  is  usnallj  said  to  be  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  of  the  *'  far-hearing  "  gods,  Nabu  and  Warmita^  in  evident 
allusion  to  their  character  as  the  dirinities  who  presided  over 
knowledge/ 

The  statues  of  Nebo  in  the  British  Museum  were  found  in  a 
chamber  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the  monnd  at  Nimrud,  which 
chamber  must  have  belonged  to  a  temple  called  BiUSaggxl^  as  the 
god  is  named  in  the  inscription  PaUBU'SaggU,  **the  son  of   the 
temple  of  Saggil"  in  the  same  manner  as  Nin  is  named  PaUZira 
and  Pal-Kura  from  the  various  temples  in  which  he  was  wor- 
shipped.    The  most  famous  temple,  however,  of  Nebo's  was   at 
Borsippa,  and  is  known  in  the  inscriptions  under  the  name  of  Bit- 
2jida,  an  old  Hamite  term  of  which  the  Semitic  equivalent  has  not 
yet  been  found.     This  temple,  indeed,  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa  was 
almost  as  celebrated  as  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Bel-Meroda<;h  at 
Babylon.     Each  of  these  temples  had  a  tower  attached,  in  which 
was  deposited  the  ark  or  tabernacle  of  the  god«     The  tower  of  the 
temple  of  BiUSaggath^  containing  the  ark  of  Merodach,  is  fully 
described  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nebuchadnezzar;    and  is  that  of 
which  Herodotus  has  given  so  remarkable  an  account  in  his  notice 
of  the  great  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.     The  tower  of  the  temple 
of  Bit'Zida  at  Borsippa,  which  contained  the  ark  or  tabernacle  of 
Nebo,  and  which  was  built  after  the  fashion  of  the  seven  spheres,  is 
that  celebrated  edifice  of  which  the  ruins  exist  to  the  present  day, 
bearing  the  name  of  Birs  Nimrud,^ 

On  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  cylinder  it  is  repeatedly  stated  that 
Nana  was  associated  with  Nebo  in  the  worship  at  this  temple  ;  but 
in  no  other  inscription  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  is  there  any  allusion  to 


'  Nebo  oocTtpies  a  very  inferior  place 
in  the  Pantheon  nnder  the  early 
Assyrian  kings ;  he  is  either  not  men. 
tioned  at  all,  or,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  invocation  passages,  as  the  last  of 
the  minor  gods.  Ynl-lash  III.  indeed 
appears  to  have  first  bronght  Nebo  pro- 
minently forward  in  Assyria  after  his 
settlement  at  Babylon.  [In  a  list  of 
the  epithets  of  Nebo  lately  discoyered, 
we  have  distinctly  the  phrase  "in- 
ventor of  the  writing  of  the  royal 
tablets."— H.  C.  E.     1861.] 

"  Br.  Hincks  has  remarked  that  the 
two  sigDs  employed  to  represent  Nebo 


on  the  often-quoted  notation  tablet 
are  those  which  separately  indicate 
**  fire ; "  but  he  is  unable  to  detect 
any  connection  between  "fire"  or 
"flame"  and  the  god  in  question. 
Norbeig,  however,  under  the  head 
NebOf  in  his  Onomasticon,  p.  98, 
remarks  of  Mercury,  "  Solatus  et 
pemstus,  cum  csBteris  planetis  E^oli 
vioinior  sit,  a  poetis  fing^tur ; "  and 
the  stage  or  sphere  of  Nebo  at  Birs 
Nimrud  is  thus  formed  of  brick  burnt 
into  slc^,  and  exhibiting  the  blue 
colour  which  was  sacred  to  him. 
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such  a  anion.  There  was  a  part  of  Babjlon  apparently  called  after 
XcMa  '*  protecting  her  votaries ;  **  ^  bnt  she  has  no  temple  in  Neba- 
chadnezzar's  detailed  list  on  the  East  India  Honse  slab ;  nor  is  there 
anj  allusion  to  the  name  of  Varamity  who  was  the  true  wife  of 
Nebo,  thronghont  that  inscription.  It  is  only  from  the  tablets  and 
from  the  Babylonian  notices  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser  and  Sarg^n  that  we  are  positirely  assnred  of  Varamit  being 
the  wife  of  Nebo.^ 

There  is  another  interesting  circumstance  connected  with  Nebo's 
patronage  of  learning.  In  an  interior  chamber  of  the  Birs  Nimrud, 
which  seems  to  haye  been  a  chapel  or  oratory,  all  the  bricks  are 
found  to  be  stamped — ^in  addition  to  the  ordinary  Nebuchadnezzar 
legend — with  the  triangular  figure  of  the  wedge  or  arrow-head,  an 
emblem  which  is  also  commonly  found  both  on  the  cylinder  seals 
and  among  tbe  groups  of  divine  emblems.  The  inference  from  this 
fact  certainly  is  that  the  arrow-head  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of 
Nebo  because  it  was  the  essential  element  of  cuneiform  writing, 
which  must  have  thus  been  under  his  especial  care ;  and  there  is 
further  a  coincidence  between  this  symbol  and  one  of  the  best 
authenticated  names  of  Nebo  which  can  hardly  be  fortuitous.  The 
name  alluded  to  is  Tir,  which  means,  on  the  one  hand,  "  an  arrow," 
and  which,  on  the  other,  is  the  old  Persian  name  of  the  planet ;  ^ 
and  that  this  title  must  have  been  applied  to  Mercury  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  proved  by  the  city  which  the  king 
built  and  dedicated  to  his  favourite  deity  at  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Euphrates,  calling  it  TeprjBwy^  or  ^tpi^wni,  "given  to  Mercury." 


'  See  B.  I.  H.  Ins.  ool.  6,  1b.  47 
and  54. 

^  The  reading  of  Varamit  or  Urmit 
iB  not  qoite  certain ;  nor  is  there  any 
etymology  for  the  name  which  appears 
pcurticularly  applicable,  for  a  deriya- 
tion  from  DYi,  "to  be  high,"  would 
suit  any  other  god  or  goddess  equally 
well.  If  the  name  might  be  read 
Khammamit  (and  there  is  anthority 
for  thus  Taloing  the  initial  sign)  a  far 
more  interesting  field  woidd  be 
opened  for  comparison  with  Arabic 
and  Mendaean  names. 

'  It  is  here  taken  for  granted  that 
Nebo  is  the  planet  Mercury.  The 
identification  indeed  is  proved  both  by 
the  books  of  the  Mendroans  and  by 


the  calendar  of  the  Sabeeans  of  Harran, 
in  which   the  4th  day  of  the  week 

(Dies  Mercnrii)    was    named  (3^x3* 

NehuJc^  with  the  guttural  termination 
which  was  so  often  added  after  a  long 
vowel. 

'  As  the  name  of  this  city  involves 
some  very  important  ethnological  con- 
siderations, it  may  be  as  well  to  note 
that  the  fact  of  its  foundation  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  given  by  Megas- 
thenes  from  Abydenus,  on  the  author- 
ity  of  Berosus.  (See  CorfB  Frag.  p. 
46.)  That  the  name  is  at  any  rate  as 
old  as  tbe  time  of  Alexander  is  further 
proved  by  the  occurrence  of  the  namo 
of  Atpl^mrUf  which  has  precisely  the 
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In  the  Mendiean  books  also,  Nebo,  who  represents  the  pUnet 
Mercniy,  is  called  "  the  scribe ;  "  and  the  same  character  appertains, 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  Egyptian  Tet,  the  Greek  Hermes,  and 
the  Latin  Mercury.^  Of  coarse  it  is  to  this  god  that  we  mnst  refer 
the  traditions  of  the  Babylonian  Hermes,  the  repnted  aathor  of  the 
ChaldflBan  oracles.'  There  was  an  old  Syriac  legend  that  Hermes 
was  bnried  at  Kalwadha,'  the  city  from  whence  the  Chaldeans  per- 
haps took  their  name  ;  ^  bnt  no  particular  connection  has  been  yet 
detected  in  the  inscriptiozis  between  that  city  and  Nebo.  The  high 
place  of  the  latter  was  Borsippa;*  and  it  was  no  donbt  in  the 
colleges  attached  to  this  shrine  of  the  god  of  learning  that  the 
Borsippene  ChaldsBans  obtained  snch  celebrity.*  The  respectire 
worship  of  Bel-Merodach  at  Babylon  and  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa,  was 
maintained,  it  wonld  seem,  to  the  8rd  or  4th  centniy  of  Christ,  as 
it  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmndic  tract  on  Idolatry,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  of  the  latter  period  of  history.^  The  tablets  do  not  give 
any  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  parentage  of  Nebo  or  his 
relationship  to  the  other  gods;  bnt  on  his  statue  he  calls  himself 
the  son  of  KtmmtU^  the  astronomical  name  of  JJea,  and  there  is 
doubtless  in  their  functions  a  general  resemblance  between  the  two 
gods.  In  this  respect,  however,  Babylonian  departs  from  classical 
tradition,  as  the  Greek  Hermes  was  the  well-known  son  of  Zens 
and  Maia. 

4.  A  very  few  lines  must  suffice  for  the  remaining  gods  of  the 
Pantheon.  Those  most  deserving  of  attention  are — I.  Allata^  a  god- 
dess named  independently,  as  if  of  some  importance,  and  probably, 
therefore,  identical  with  the  'AXiVra  of  Herodotns.     2.  Bel  Zirfu,  a 


same  meaning  in  Arrian.  de  Reb.  Ind. 
p.  588.  See  all  the  aathorities  for 
Teredon  and  Diridotis  in  Cell.  Geog. 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  641,  642.  The  name  of 
Tiridatee,  so  well  known  in  later 
history,  is  of  cognate  derivation. 

*  The  Peraiana  pretended  that  the 
planet  Meromy  reoetyed  the  name  of 
Tir,  "  an  annow,"  from  the  BwiftnesB  of 
its  morement.  (See  Hyde  de  Bel. 
Yet.  Pen.  p.  242.) 

*  See  the  Tarions  notices  of  this 
Hermes    collected  by  Ghwolsohn  in 


*  Abnlfarage  has  preserred  this  tn- 
dition  in  his  Historia  Dynasdarom  (p.^ )  • 

^  See  the  quotation  from  Mas$7u  W^ 
Tenh{h  in  Not.  des  Man.  torn.  Tiil  p. 
158. 

*  Nahu  is  thus  especially  named  on 
the  tablets  the  Lord  of  Banif  v 
Boraippa. 

*  Stzabo,  Ub.  xri.  §  6,  p.  509. 

^  Babel  and  Bvr9\f  are  repeated)? 
named  together  in  the  MendMa  Sidr 
precisely  as  Babel  and  Buni  sn> 
associated  in  the  Avodha  Sara;  bs* 


**  Ssabier  and  der  Ssabismns,*'  also  |  the  worship  of  Bel  and  Nebo  teem  t  > 
Smith's  Biogiaph.  Die.  in  roc.  Tris-  have  expired  at  these  places  befiA 
megistns.  the  former  work  was  written. 


£«AT  X.  THK 


god  to  wbom  Xebndttdnezimr  erecse*!  & 


r"^* 


%nd  who  is  •**"**^,  tfaong^  b:<  dt^scrCrieL  in.  iju^  'u«:itf^«.     Zl*  ^1^7 
be  tbe  Jnpiter  Sermpis  in  wbiisc  v^r->    is   Z*i.'7^j'i  -L.i*:^aii*rr  ♦ 
ofBcen  held  their  Tigils  bi  Li*  ibs?  it-iL  Zz.»*s.  jriT-rLx  i  -  'u*   .i- 
of  their  loTxL     3.  Iddk  mnd  ii*  -wrf*  2   '—  jlijl  r"»:«  u:  -uh  T.r^A 
hnd  Svpulat  of  raJ-/iiJj.  L:«  :f  ii'*  ZxT-iiru:-*.      4   T-  •    -i-^.   vii. 
hftd  a  temple  ml  Cm 'A  3.'     5    JSTk-^  .  '    f  J  -  _:.     '    »  r"*:  r*^**  ▼*-"  * 
Tcrr  fpcqnentl J  ment: 3S€<i  :^  ^^-r  it  ■-'a      •     -'- — -'    t  ic  :  J'. 
L'rd  and  Ladr  of  K^*  'K-rp-*  :c  Hsr**!  '":-*        ^    C:  ■  -..     -^  .i"    -.-^ 
/»A.i«,  abo  of  crroat  c«L<rt»r.:T  iz.  i.iit   '  •£    /iii*ij»an.  i:n»*    -----^.r  s*-:^ 

t:  med  on  Porter**  Hrrser  '  t-  -jl     •    I.       »  ..    ▼*: :   a  •:--* :*    :  .r» 

same  god  as  Iik  to  w*i-.:s  y-tTi.-  ij.i.i»-j=::ir  :i*.-r^  »  -i*^  :  ^    n    '...- 
town  of  J#<^i.«     9.  ITiia  :3C  3'  .^— .  . : 
bablr  oocnrs  in  JL-a.'.--:  -»  :.  ai^rvtr-jir 
!'►.  BoAii,  which  zsaj  be  a  r.izii?  f '? 'irr  riT    >"-:r      .:'•-  »■  r::    ' 
'^tbe  Moon:**  acd  a  raet  z.Tzi-*-nT    f  -.^r.-r  t-.:::.'--   -'.  i  br  ,^ 
Zififc,  Zoimiu  jr»*'i.'r-i.   *--'/-:  -    "^  -:   -^  i-      *--:     \     *    .  -rr    7  .r- 
bth-Pileser  L  raised  a  to=iT  -t  is  i«r.i-ir'      •     -  .       '    -.'    t 
P'lmiri^  (Twavra.  K^'L  S  .  '  "".  r  '^     -".&■_' 

5.  Erwy  town   a&d  "r".Lc»   :n.:«— t    '.:— -rr:-  "t"    ju^  -    r  j*    ».' 
.VAjria  appeari  to  Lare  ia-i  .".*  •-•▼^  t*.-^ 
DO  donbt  beia^  t**  zrtaA  rr^ii  :c  -.>t  ?..: 
nutie  namesw  b.t  «•«*-»  '••t-Lx  :L-r.:i.-^  *.-.-**    t  •:-♦.. -t  *;si     ^ 

of  no  interest  to  piTTT.«  iii*  *i-   -'  n-.-   r^-iv^''  v-c  .   :.- •»     .'-"'r* 
are  the  materials  aT^li.:'r^      li  "-Jt    ,*-*-i--**    jt. --*-.;    w       •'<>^^     ;^ 


and  5«rgml  t^-.*:-!^  '^  'jft.^-i   £:  .j     * 

•—    .  r      .     .  .  '           •         ■  -    . 

» Sat   ?.r  T    r^  .--•-.   -      1 

U  b«  eqWTmJPS.*  >:  .'^  ;.i  •   e  .^  ^     - «. 

ncaity. 

•S      ^^                         .--»•'         .^         a^.**               / 

•      -       -         / 

.         ^ 

^                               *       .        .        . 
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mnltitndinoiiB  names  tbat  swarm  up  out  of  the  Paniheon  of  tbe 
Hindoos  or  Mendseans,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  tbe 
resnlt  which  awaits  tbe  labours  of  any  zealous  antiquary  who  will 
take  the  tronble  to  clean  the  thonsands  of  mythological  clay  tablets 
now  mouldering  on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  who 
will  afterwards  copy  and  decipher  their  legends. — [H.  C.  R] 
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ESSAY    XI. 

ON  THE  ETHKIC  APFDOTIES  OP  THE  NATIONS  OP  WESTERN  ASIA. 

1.  iBtemiixtiire  of  ncet  in  Western  Aria.  2.  Earliest  popnlation  Tnranlan. 
3.  DeTelopment  of  Hamitism  and  Semitism.  4.  Indo*£arc)pcan  family. 
&.  Turmniaii  races :  (i.)  Parthian»~(ii.)  Asiatic  Ethiopians~(iii.)  Colohians 
—  (iv.)  Sapeiri— (▼.)  Moschi  and  Tibareni— (W.)  Early  Armenians— (vii.) 
C'appadocians — (Tiii)  Snsianians — (iz.)  ChaldsDans— (z.)  Nations  probably 
Taranian.  6.  Semitic  races:  (i.)  Cilicians — (ii.)  Soljrmi — (iii.)  Lydiaiis 
Bot  Semitic — (ir.)  Cappadocians  and  Himyaritic  Arabs  not  Bomitic — (▼.) 
iHher  Semitic  races.  7.  Division  of  the  Semitio  races  into  Kronps  t  (ci) 
Eastern,  or  Assy ro* Babylonian  group — (6)  Western,  or  Hobrtno-Pbcsnioiau 
KTx>ap — (c)  Central  or  Arabian  grronp.  8.  Small  extent  of  Semitism.  9. 
tMte  appearance  of  the  IndcEnropeans  historically.  10.  Spread  ^  the 
mee  from  Armenia,  threefold.  .11.  Northern  migration,  into  Knropo.  IS. 
Nations  of  the  Western  migration:  (i.)  Pelasgi— (ii.)  Phrygians  (iii.) 
Lydiana— (iT.)  Carians— (t.)  Mysians— (yi.)  Lycians  and  Cnanian«--(vii.) 
Uatacnians  (?).  18.  Eastern,  or  Arian  migration.  14.  Nations  belonging 
to  it :  (i.)  Persians— (ii.)  Medea— (iii.)  Carmanians — (iv.)  DnctrinnN  (v.) 
Sugdians— (Ti.)  Arians  of  Horat->(vii.)  Uyroaninns— (viii.)  Siigariians 
<iz.)  Chorasmians— (x.)  Sarangiana     (zi.)  Qandarians,  Ac.     16.  Tabular 


1.  In  Weetem  Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  hnman  race,  the  iioreml 
«thiiic  branches  of  the  hnman  family  wore  more  clonHy  inter- 
mingled and  more  evenly  balanced  than  in  any  other  portion  of 
the  ancient  world.  Semitic,  Indo- European,  and  TAtnr,  or  Turn, 
nian  races,  not  only  divided  among  them  this  portion  of  the  earth's 
sarface,  but  lay  confused  and  internpersed  npon  it,  in  a  moht 
remarkable  entanglement  It  is  symptomatic  of  this  curious  intt^r- 
miztore,  that  the  Persian  monarchs,  when  they  wished  to  pnhliMh 
t  communication  to  their  Asiatic  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  it 
*>hould  be  generally  intelligible,  had  to  put  it  out,  not  only  in  thn*o 
different  languages,  but  in  thrt»e  languages  l>elonging  to  the  thn»o 
principal  divisions  of  human  spooch.  Ilenco  the  trilingual  insorip* 
tiuns  of  B<*hi8tun,  PerHopolis,  Ac,  which  consiHt  of  an  Inilo« 
European,  a  T&tar,  and  a  Semitic  column.  Hence,  Ux),  throut^h 
the  nnchangingness  of  all  things  human  in  the  East,  the  remarkable 
f^rallelinm  of  modem  with  sncient  odi<'ts  in  thi»fle  nxion^i  where 
at  the  present  day  it  is  neccsnary  in  many  places  to  employ  three 
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tongnes,  representatives  of  the  tliree  families,  the  Persian,  the 
Arabic,  and  the  Tnrkisb,  in  procLamations  addressed  generally  to 
the  inhabitants.  Indo-Enropean  and  Semitic  races  continue  as  of 
old  the  principal  occnpants  of  the  territory.  The  T&tar  element  is 
present  now,  as  then,  in  a  less  proportion  than  the  others.  The 
onlj  difference  is,  that  from  a  subject  the  T&tar  has  become  the 
dominant  race. 

In  attempting  to  reduce  into  pome  order  this  chaos,  and  to  refer 
the  several  nations  existing  in  Western  Asia  at  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus to  their  true  ethnic  type,  I  shall  follow  what  appears,  on  a 
view  of  the  entire  phenomena,  to  have  been  the  chronological  series 
in  which  the  several  families  spread  themselves  over  the  region 
in  question. 

2.  If  then  we  go  back  to  the  earliest  times  to  which  either  the 
light  of  history,  sacred  and  profane,  or  the  less  certain  but  stiU 
valuable  clue  of  ethnological  research  enables  us  to  reach,  we  seem 
to  find  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  tract  of  which  we  are  speaking', 
a  Scythic,  or  Turanian  population.  It  is  indeed  perhaps  too  much 
to  presume  a  real  afiinity  of  race  between  all  the  nations  whose 
form  of  speech  was  of  this  character.  For  the  Turanian  type  of 
language  is  not,  like  the  Semitic  and  the  Indo-European  or  Arian, 
a  distinct  and  well-defined  family.^  The  title  of  AUophylian^  hj 
which  the  greatest  of  English  ethnologists  '  designated  this  linguis- 
tic division,  was  not  without  a  peculiar  appropriateness ;  marking, 
as  it  did,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  affinity  between  the  various 
branches  of  this  so-called  ethnic  family,  as  that  which  holds  together 
the  several  varieties  of  Semitic  and  Arian  speech.  Turanian  speech 
is  rather  a  stage  than  a  form  of  language ;  it  seems  to  be  the  earliest 
mould  into  which  human  discourse  naturally,  and  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously, throws  itself ;  being  simpler,  ruder,  coarser,  and  far  less 
elaborate  than  the  later  developments  of  Semitism  and  Arianism. 
It  does  not,  like  those  tongues,  possess  throughout  its  nuuiifold 


^  Professor  Max  Miiller  says,  "  The 
third  family  is  the  Turanian.  It 
comprises  all  languages  spoken  in 
Asia  or  Europe  not  included  under 
the  Arian  or  Semitic  families,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Chinese 
and  its  dialects.  .  This  is,  indeed,  a 
very  wide  range;  and  the  character. 


utic  marks  of  union  aseertainsd  for 
this  immense  variety  of  languages  arm 
cu  yet  very  vague  and  genftal,  if  oofin- 
pared  with  the  definite  ties  of  rel*. 
tionship  which  severally  nniie  the 
Semitic  and  the  Arian."  (I.«angna(;^* 
of  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  86,  2nd  cd.) 
•  Dr.  Frichard. 
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nmificmtioiis  a  large  common  rocabclazT.  cor  eren  a  c:t"^^Ht  cf 
.iflexkmfl.  Common  words  are  exceeding^j  rare: '  az.d  irj?-E:3j:r«. 
'hiiogfa  formed  on  the  same  plan,  aie  in  their  elemczjts  czzirtlj  "zzr- 
i:ke.     It  is  onlj  in  general  charscter  and  gecrss  that  iLe  T^rariar 


bi'tween  them,  idthongh  it  maj  be  accoTuited  f:r  Vr  resl  c:nga^ 
riinitj  or  descent  from  a  common  stock,  does  not 
«ach  supposition,  but  may  be  snficientlT  ex] 
Tbe  principle  of  aggluiination^*  as  it  is  called,  wlici  is  tlfcir  ri:*:: 
rju^ed  chaxacteristic,  seems  almost  a  necessarr  feanre  cf  srj 
!ai^age  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  charge,  ab&cl^nc'j  Cerr..i 
*  f  s  literstnre,  and  maintaining  itself  in  existence  hj  irjf^rA  of  ti>& 
«"antj  conversation  of  nomades.  A  natoial  insiinct. 
onifonnljT  among  races  widelj  direise,  migLt  prcc^cie 
which  we  see;  and  at  anj  rate  we  are  not  jsstired  hi 


t:e  nme  original  ethnic  tmitj  among  the  varic^ss  nad.:,ra  vLvk 
umj^nage  is  of  the  Toianian  tji>e,  which  presses  cpcn  the  g-^^-^c  ai 
ui  shsolnte  necessitj  when  it  examines  the  phe*i:iz£i:a  preaez^^&d 
bv  the  dialects  of  the  Semitic  or  of  the  Arian  6U>ck. 

•{.  All  then,  perhaps,  that  can  be  said  with  anj  certaizitT  is,  that 
.r.  the  most  ancient  times  of  which  we  pc^sess  anj  kz-o-vLed^re.  the 
form  of  speech  called  the  Turanian  seems  to  hare  been  grec^^r^lr 
prevalent  from  the  Cancasos  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  frvin  t.'.«; 
^iiores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  moaths  of  the  Gan^^es.  Wt 
might  perhaps  largely  extend  these  limits,  and  ssj  that  the  wLvj& 

'"Ths  Bost  iiwci— H17  salMtma-  OfuHei^f  Isnipign  q|  the  g«at  <£ 
tiret,  ncli  ss  (lather,  mother,  daoirfi-      War,  p.  fsh.) 


t^,  MB,  have  freqoentlj  been  lost,  *  Thas    ei7<Uiae»l    bj     YrA^-^tf^r 

•o4  replsoed  by   lynoDjina    ia    the      Muller :  "  A«v-;;i-xAtyjtt.    TL«  B^^ktj 


r  »/ 


crffemt  tmnchee  of  thu  (the  Tvfs-  doC  otkij  thai  :&  it^.r  ^r%e,rzjkr\  ' 

taui)  &iiii}j;  yet  oonunon  words  are  iKmns  ar»  ir'.^^d  to  tc^  r«-r*>«  ix.  r^r  «4^r 

fi  Olid,  thoi^  not  wtt^  the  tame  «m-  to  form  the  cr/tj-yp^t.^fc,  ^^  p*«rx.*.* 

^•♦*»^  mmI  mfp^IarOy  as  in  Semitic  tions  to    t^\fHju.t.r»:m    m    *t:t     v. 


and  Anna  dinlecta.     The    Turanian  form   decWrc^^/.ci H;^*  ^..m- 

annerals  and   pronoons    pmnt  to    n  tin|nu*hes  the  Turarlan  W.^^*  •  «« 

"R^le  original  aooroe  ;  yet  here  acain  that  in  tbem  the  <r.c.^',;r»t>^  ^^j  ,^| 

ttoe  tenacitj  of  these  nomadic  dialecU  clensK>n  ean  sttlJ  Ui;  t*«i«i  t//  p^^^  •  ; 

'If  not  be  eomjwfei  with  the  tenacitj  and  althrxi^h  the  Ufr't..r^\^A,9   » 3.y-l 

f  the  political  languages  of  Asia  and  by  no  means  ntM^t.0i^  tr.*  ir  •  /'-  f.  %- 


Eonipe  (the  Semitic  and  the  Arian)  :  tire  power  as  ixdiMr^^ ^Uut  wfM'U  • » *fy 

and  oommoB  roots,  discorered  in  the  >  ars  ttill  felt  as  uu^i^Uij^jry  ,v.,*'  u,l 

»c»t    distant    nomadic    idioms,    are  and  distinct  frmn  tU  wr^fU  t#,  »»,  .  >i 

wetly  <?f  a  mv^fc  mart  general  farm  they  are  added."      (ljtUMUMif»m  ui  ii,t$ 

]«.i   character  than    the  radicals  of  -   Beat  of  War,  p.  60. 1 

the  Arian  and    Semitio  traaaories.**  I 


f.\"i:^!i 
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XitRgrr  imnsTtxiflR'  w  r»rirHn»r?T  ocmroed  br  m  race  or  hcps. 

^v^ii*«i  -vBziniK  ^i^uerss.  ;^nsgis9Btfifi  ^ke  c^^auncteiii&cs  of  the  Hngmsdc 

T-TW  jt  uneicint.  *      li  ^^  "b:  ^nrreff,  f»c«Bjt  for  our  preacat  pnrpoee 

12  jimfntf  xbf  ^BiBmira.  vv  i^ir  ^r-s^:^  loovn  as  Westem  Asa. 

Ttif    i=»;s    JT^mr   ^f^pi(?is£   Hj3ifiisaa£  and  liie   Ecean,  the  Black 

Stf«  Bui  -latf  SrixL-Liiprx  nr  ^Ti^^Tiar  0;«aB.     Whbin  this  district  the 

Armmng»    -  ^  lait  Suskeshb^  cc-  EjrcnaBSw  tW  eariy  Babrlonians. 

TAf  TTinwhTttnga  ;£  i^  wemsSt  cEian  -of  JLimboa^  the  onginal  people 

zz  -mtf  Z^Bku  IrfcTnr  Tri^aao:  sifcS  rif  t^  Kx3*iis}&  Momtaxna,  and  the 

"n-miTr"^  -HTntiixint  nr  InriK  «ax  Ve  sbr-wn,  u  is  said,  to  bare 

i*.-«3«BkB£  r:ifan*:Ts  n:  Tirif  fdxhzvr^ss' :  *  wri>  pro^lElitj  is  atronglr 

jt  -ix  "mrc  re  'asf  OTTwrfc  nisrrriaaiirtt  rf  lib*  wlir  ie  Tegkm  by  persons 

fnv*cinr  "a*  «aiii  tt*  zc  Juir-c^e.     Tbe  prizaitiTe  fona  ol  the 

^.iiim?.  rr'STBT  '.Tziir  xmnD£  i^  jeas  <rr-"-jipd  kc^rdes.  las  remained 

r^-nr  "sitf  tset^  xmus  :if  wxxdk  ire  are  ^>3<e  ^tpwArng  to  the  pnaect 

n:  ^  xttf  JKnnmrs  ic  f :a:>>if!^  re  JLsin.  aai  cj£  xsaar  of  the  lem^ter 

T-i.-^  rc  I»-nr:i7«.      I  a  »  ^k:ksx.  tj  tie  F^lbs  aad  Lappa,  the  Tmks 

m.L  !Hizii£?vraa&  "Sht  Cntssiks  ami  Sas&»if&  the  Tataia  and  Thi- 

!%>:3iin&    "nit  lL:iiir'>i&  ITx^ieA.   Txzvraa&ss.   Msuvhons.   Kjighi^ 

y  >£!(sa&.  ^^.  .  r^  &J.  xnt  v&znna^  3«£«i  vxk^  woder  ot9  the  vaFt 

^'^TTivF  tc  SmJkBTs.  Asa  aaifi  SdiSBRX  Esz^-ae;  br  the  hiU-tzibes 
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6/2  TURANIAN  RACES.  Arp.BociI 

period  to   Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Pisidia,  Ljcia,  on  the  one  YmxA ;  : 
Cartbage,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Western  Africa,  on  the  other. 

4.  The  origin  of  the  Indo-Earopean  tongue  is  inrolTed  in  «>::> 
plete  obscurity.     Whether  it  was  from  the  first  a  form  of  lanr^u^j* 
distinct  from  the  Turanian,  or  whether,  like  Semitism,  it  wa»  x 
development,  we  have  no  linguistic  records  left  us  to  detgrr.i:' 
It  is  perhaps  most  philosophical  to  suppose  that  one  law  prodo : 
both  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  types ;  and  as  the  former  c^:. 
it  is  thought,  be  proved  to  have  been  developed  from  the  pnmi::'< 
cast  of  speech,  to  assume  the  same  of  the  latter.     This  too  woil. 
be  more  in  accordance  with  Scripture  than  the  oontraij  sup^v-.- 
tion,  since  we  read  of  a  time  when  ''  the  whole  earth  was  of  cl*: 
language."'     The  place  where  the  development  arose  was  in.< 
probably    Armenia,   whence   the  several  lines  of    Indo-Eoropr^i 
migration  appear  to  have  issued.     Westward  from  that  high  mo'i^- 
tain  region  one  line  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed  into  A«  i 
Minor,  and  thence  flowed  on  to  Greece,  Italy,  and  SicOy;  north w^ri 
another  to  have  penetrated  the  Caucasus,  and  entering  the  rer:  i 
of  the  Steppes  to  have  spread  widely  over  them,  proceeding  tht.'L 
round  the  Black  Sea  into  Central  and  Western  Europe;  wl/. 
eastward  a  third  line,  passing  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  found  /  < 
way  across  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan,  and  settled  upon  the  Iii<iii 

5.  Of  the  original  period  of  Turanian  preponderance — the  perl. : 
designated  by  the  term  'SicvOurfio^  in  early  Christian  writers' — wL.l 
Turanian  or  Scythic  races  were  everywhere  predominant,  andneitL^r 
Arian  or  Semitic  civilization  had  as  yet  developed  themselves,  it  u 
not  of  course  to  be  expected  that  we  should  possess,  either  ir 
Herodotus  or  elsewhere,  much  authentic  histoTy.  The  second,  or 
Median  dynasty  of  Berosus  in  Babylon,^  and  the  Scythic  dominati  c. 
of  Justin,'  are  perhaps  the  most  distinct  historicsJ  notices  of  tLo 
time  in  question.  The  most  striking  trace  of  the  former  conditi* :: 
of  things  which  remained  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  was  the  exist- 
ence everywhere  in  Western  Asia  of  a  large  Scythic  or  Tuimni^L 
element  in  the  population.  The  historian  indeed  is  not  him.<^^lf 
distinctly  conscious  of  the  fact.  But  the  notices  which  his  w.-vrk 
contains  of  Scyths  and  Scythic  influence  in  Western  Asia,*  are 


'  Gen.  xi.  1. 

>  Pkhsohal  Ghroniole  (p.  49,  a)  ;  Epi- 
phanins  (adv.  Hares,  i.  5-7}  ;  John  of 
Malala  (Cbzonogr.  p.  26-26). 


*  Beros.  Fr.  11. 

*  Josttn.  i.  1,  and  ii.  1-4. 
•Herod,  i.  73,  104^;  iii.  98;  ▼::. 
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indicative  of  the  real  condition  of  things,  which  the  recently 
discjovered  cuneiform  records  place  altogether  beyond  a  doubt. 
Besides  the  Scythic  inscriptions  of  Armenia  (?),  Sasa,  and  Elymais, 
it  is  found  that  the  AchsBmenian  monnments,  whereyer  set  up, 
contain  in  one  column  a  Scythic  dialect,^  which  would  certainly  not 
have  been  added  unless  a  considerable  section  of  the  population  had 
understood  no  other  tongue."*  These  Scythic  writings  appear  not 
only  in  Media,  as  on  Mount  El  wand  and  at  Behistun,  but  in  Persia 
Proper — at  Nakhsh-i-Bustam  and  Pasargadas.  They  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  before  the  great  immigration 
of  the  Arian  races  from  the  East,  Scythic  or  T&tar  tribes  occupied 
the  countries  seized  by  them.  This  population  was  for  the  most 
part  absorbed  in  the  conquering  element.  In  places  however  it 
maintained  itself  in  some  distinctness,  and  retained  a  quasi-ii&iion- 
ality,  standing  to  the  conquerors  as  the  Welsh  and  ancient  Cornish 
to  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  our  own  country.  The  Sacae  of  Herodotus, 
and  SaJca  of  the  inscriptions,  distinguished  into  Saka  Humawarga,^ 
and  Saka  THgrakhtida,  are  remnants  of  this  description ;  and,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  Armenians  (?),  Sasianians,  Chaldjeans,  and 
Southern  Arabs,  mark  the  original  continuity  of  the  Turanian 
occnpation  of  these  countries,  just  as  rocks  of  the  same  formation, 
rising  separate  and  isolated  from  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  indicate 
the  existence  anciently  of  a  tract  uniting  them,  which  the  waves 
have  overpowered  and  swept  away. 

If  we  inquire  more  particularly  which  of  the  Western  Asiatic 
nations  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  either  wholly  or  largely 
Turanian,  we  may  find  probable  grounds  for  including  under  the 
former  head — ^besides  the  SacsB — the  Parthians,  the  Asiatic  Ethio- 
pians, the  Colchians,  the  Sapeiri,  the  Tibareni,  and  the  Moschi; 
under  the  latter  the  Armenians,  the  Cappadocians,  the  Susianians, 
and  the  ChaldaBans  of  Babylon.  A  few  words  must  be  said  with 
regard  to  each  of  these  nations. 


7  This  was  first  asserted  by  Sir 
H.  Bawlinson  (Beb.  Insor.  i.  p.  84). 
It  has  since  been  abundantly  proved 
bj  Mr.  Norrisy  of  the  Foreign  OfSce. 
(Joomal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol. 
xr,  part  i.) 

*  M.  Bansen  prodaces  a  wrong  im- 
pression when  he  speaks  of  the 
Scythic  transh&tion  as  intended  "  for 
the  Transowanian  or  Scythian  popnla. 

VOL.  L 


tions "  (PhiloB.  of  Uniy.  Hist.  i.  p. 
194).  They  could  only  be  intended 
for  the  Scythian  population  of  the 
places  where  they  were  set  up. 

^  Behist.  Inscr.  ii.  p.  294.  The  JTuma. 
wwrga  are  clearly  identical  with  the 
'Afi^pyioi  of  Herodotus  (vii.  64)  and 
Hellanicus  (Fr.  171).  The  Tigrakhuda 
are  proved  by  the  Babylonian  tran* 
script  to  be  *'  Scythian  bowmen." 

2  X 


6/4  PABTHIANS — ^ASIATIC  ErmOPIAN&  Arr.BooiL 

(L)  The  Scyihic  (t.e.  Tniaman)  character  of  ihe  ParUiiaii  kinz- 
dom  of  the  Arsacidse,  is  generallj  admitted,^  and  was  evidenced  -^ 
well  hy  their  manners  and  customs,  as  bj  the  chaiacter  of  xh.ir 
language.'     It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  this  kingdom  be<!^r^ 
not  hj  a  foreign  conquest  of  the  Parthians,  but  by  a  revolt  of  u  ^t 
people.'     The  retention  of  the  name  of  Parthians  is  prhtA  /•* 
eyidence  of  this,  and  entitles  us  to  extend  to  the  tribe  which  b  r? 
the  name  in  Achsemenian  times,  what  is  certainly  known  of  t:.- 
later  people.      Justin,  who  follows  Trogus  Pompeius,  asserts  t^- 
identity,  and  distinctly  maintains  the  original  Scythic  character  >  •: 
the  race.^     The  Parthians,  therefore,  though  constantly  joined,  •  i 
account  of   their  locality,   with   Aiian    races — the    Chorasmi^:.'. 
Sogdians,  Arians  of  Herat,  Zarangians,  Sagartians,  kc.^ — ^must  \* 
considered  a  remnant  of  the  early  population,   conquered  by  \  v 
Arians  and  held  in  subjection,  but  never  more  than  veiy  part:  .Wj 
assimilated,®  and   probably   in   the  time   of   Herodotus   as  puiv ' 
Turanian  as  any  race  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Pe7^:>=. 
empire. 

(ii)  The  Asiatic  Ethiopians,  by  their  veiy  name,  which  conne  ^t- 
them  so  closely  with  the  Cushite  people  inhabiting  the  conn'-- 
above  Egypt,  may  be  assigned  to  the   Hamitic   family ;  and  t!.  2 


>  Strab.  xi.  p.  750;    Justin,  xli.  1-4 ;  I  Chorine    (u.  1),   4c      Str&bo 

Arrian.   Ft.   I.     The  qaestion   is  dis-  '  Arsaoes  a  kii:^    of  the    Dakap    « 

cassed  at  lenprth  in  the  author's  Sixth  1  conquered   Parthia   0-  >•  c-^  ;  ^'^'   ' 

Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  ii.  '  allows  that  some  antbora  epnke  01  L.  . 

'  Strabo  speaks  of  their  customs  as  i  as  leading  a  Fsrthian  reTolt. 

ixovra  V0X.V  ^ir  t^  fidpfiapw  Ka\   rh  I        ^Justin,  i.  2;    xli.   1.      So  Xrru 

2  K  V  0 1 K  ^  r.     Justin  says,  "  armomm  I  nipBon  M  lUc^i^rp^$0s  rmi  Arprrrjt  w 

patrius  ac    Scythicus   mos"    (xli.   2).  1  fiwrikims    .    .    .    kt^   rw^   ^^9^  X«>- 


The  latter  writer  derives  their  name  '  Sxi^os  c»  rk^  v*r  pgrmK^wm  iFr 
from  a  Scvthic  word  ("  Scythico  ser-  I  John  of  Malala  relates  that  S 
mone  Parthi '  exoles '  dicontor/'  xli.  I), 
and  says  their  langoaore  was  a  mix- 
ture of  SoTthio  and  Median  (xlL  2). 
He  represents  them,  like  the  Calmncks 
and  other  TAtars,  as  always  on  horse- 
back (ch.  3).  [Justin's  etymology, 
however,  if  trae,  would  be  Arian.    His 


brought  them  from  Scythia  and  s*-: . 
them  in  Persia  <p.  26).     It  is  str&i.. 
that  Moees  of  Chorine  should  fuj*:-  - 
that  they  were  dc«cendanu  of  A '  ^  • 
ham  by  Ketuiah  (ii.  65),  and  then:*:'  -> 
a  Semitic  race. 

s  See  Herod.  iiL  9S ;  ▼«.  66.  R  \ 
Inscr.  col.  t.  par.  6,  Beraep.  In?,  v 
par.  2   (i.  PL  42»  LsssenV  Nakh>r  . 

^    __       ^.  « ^.«... ^'***-    ^'"'    ^  P*'-  ^    (^^   P-  **• 

any  rate  to  some  word  containing  the   |   ^^f^h    ,  1.  /      t 

root  Par,  "  another,"-H.  C.  R.]  .       '  ^"^  !T5?^  ***^  ^^ 


reference  is  to  the  Sanscrit  «|^^4t 
PardeSf  "of  another  country,"  or  at 


'  Arrian  expressly  asserted  this 
(Fr.  1).  He  is  followed  by  Syncellns 
(p.  248,  b),  Zosimna  (i.  18),  Hoses  of 


says)  partly  Median ;  and  wa  mav  •«- 
that  they  affected  Arian 
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ronnection  is  confirmed  by  tbe  uniform  voice  of  primitiye  antiqnity, 
which  spoke  of  the  Ethiopians  as  a  single  race,  dwelling  along  the 
vhores  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  from  India  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercnles7 
The  tiaditions  of  Momnon,  which  brought  him  indifferently  from 
the  Eastern  or  Western  Ethiopia,  illustrate  the  primitive  belief,  to 
which  ethnological  research  is  daily  adding  corroboration.^ 

(iii.)  The  Scythic,  or  at  least  the  Kami  tic  character  of  the 
r\>lchiaiis,  may  be  regarded  as  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  resem- 
blance which  Herodotus  observed  between  their  language,  physical 
type,  customs,  &c.,  and  those  of  the  Egyptians.^  If  we  accept  the 
ftatement  made  by  Agathias  and  Procopius,^  that  the  Lazi  of  their 
day  were  the  true  representatives  of  the  ancient  Colchians,  we  may 
regard  their  Tatar  character  as  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  modem  Lazis  speak  a  Turanian  dialect.* 

(iv.)  The  Turanian  character  of  the  Sapeiri  will  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  their  identification  with  the  Iberians  of  the  gco- 
irraphcTB,*  who  were  certainly  Scyths,  and  who  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Georgians   of  the  present  day.^ 


^  Cf .  Horn.  Od.  i.  23.  Ephor.  Pr. 
2ft.  Stnb.  i.  pp.  48-51.  Strabo  calls 
tbi«  riew  "  th^  ancieDt  opinion  con- 
r«-ming  the  Ethiopians  "  (r  ^  r  v  o- 
A  •  I  A  r  vfp)  T^f  Aidtovlas  84^01^). 

*  For  the  traditions  conccminp^ 
MroiiMm,  we  note  on  fiook  t.  ch.  54. 
Krcvnt  lingaitftio  discovery  tends  .to 
•h<iw  that  a  Coshite  or  Ethiopian  race 
ditfl  in  the  earliest  times  extend  itHclf 
a'<  n^  the  shores  of  the  Southern  Ocoan 
fn-m  Abjasinia  to  India.  The  whole 
PMitncala  of  India  was  peopled  bj  a 
raoe  of  this  character  before  the  intlnz 
if  tbe  Arians :  it  extended  from  the 
ladna  aluofc  ^^  seacoast  throoi^h  the 
»i<dem  Beloochistan  and  Kerman, 
which  was  the  proper  ooantrj  of  the 
A«iaiio  Ethiopians;  the  cities  on  the 
nivrtheiik  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
are  abown  bj  the  brick  inscriptions 
food  amcmg  their  mins  to  hare  be» 
W«urp<l  to  this  race  i  it  was  dominant 
in  Sosiana  and  Babylonia,  nntil  orer- 
f«  wered  in  the  one  country  by  Arian, 
la  th0  other  by  Semitic  intruRion  ;  it 
ran  be  traced,  both  by  dialect  and 
1,  throiighoat  the  whole  south 
of  the  Arabian  pcninsola,  and  it 


still  exists  in  Abyssinia,  where  the 
language  of  the  princijial  tribe  (the 
Qalla)  furnishes,  it  is  thought,  a  clue 
to  the  cuneiform  inttcriptiona  of 
SuHiana  and  Klymais,  which  date  from 
a  {K'riod  probably  a  thousand  yearn 
before  our  era. 

»  Uorod.  ii.  104. 

>  Agath.  ii,  18,  p.  103.  Proc.  de 
B.  G.  iv.  2,  vol.  i.  p.  566,  C.  D. 

»  Miiller's  Lang.,  Ac.  p.  126.  2nd  ed. 

•  See  note  *  to  Book  i.  ch.  lOi.  The 
connecting  links  between  the  two 
names  are  found  in  writers  of  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  as 
Menander  Protector,  IVincus  Punites, 
and  others.  By  them  the  Ilierians 
(who,  as  Ubual,  are  coupled  with  the 
Albanians,  Men.  I*roteot.  Fr.  41)  are 
called  Sabein,  Sabiri,  and  Boinetimes, 
though  more  rarely,  Abeires.  (Ibid. 
Pr.  42  i  comp.  Stvph.  Bys.  ^Awtt^s  W 
rvr  XvY^fitPot  2«(/i«ip«r.) 

♦  See  Prichanl's  Phvhicnl  Hist,  of 
Mankind,  vol.  iv.  p.  :fii2.  The  Ar. 
menianH  htill  c'nll  tho  (te4>r>:inns  by  tho 
name  of  Kirfr,  which  is  n»ori  (pro- 
nounood  Itvh)  with  a  gnttnml  termi. 
nation.     Georgian— which  is  tha  Vm* 


676  MOSCm  AND  TIBARENL  Ajt.  BookL 

The  Iberians,  according  to  Strabo,  lived  wiihin  the  country  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Moschica,  or  Moschia  ^ — ^the  oonntiy, 
that  is,  of  the  Moschi,  or  Meshech  of  Scripture,  whose  Turanian 
character  will  be  proved  presently.  Thej  resembled  the  ScjUiians 
in  their  mode  of  life,^  and  were,  he  adds,  of  the  same  race  with 
them/  It  is  confirmatory  of  this  to  find,  that  the  language  of 
their  modem  representatives,  the  Georgians,  while  in  many 
respects  peculiar,  and  to  a  certain  extent  mixed,  is  pronounced  by 
the  best  judges  to  belong,  on  the  whole,  to  the  ^'  Turanian  family 
of  speech."* 

(v.)  The  Moschi  and  the  Tibareni,  always  coupled  together  by 
Herodotus,^  and  constantly  associated,  under  the  names  of  Muskcti 
and  Tuplaij  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions  (just  as  Meshech  and  Tubal 
are  in  Scripture  ^),  can  scarcely  fail  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
ethnic  family;  so  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  distinctly  referring 
either  of  them  to  a  particular  branch,  we  may  assume  the  same  of 
the  other.  Now  the  Mttshai  (or  Moaxoi  of  the  Greeks)  are  regarded 
on  very  sufficient  grounds  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Muscovites,  who 
built  Moscow,  and  who  still  give  name  to  Russia  throughout  the 
East;  and  these  Muscovites  have  been  lately  recognised  as  be- 
longing to  the  Tohud  or  Finnish  family,*  which  the  Sclavonic 
Russians  conquered,  and  which  is  a  well  known  Turanian  race. 
The  Moschi  then,  and  with  them  the  Tibareni,  must  be  assigned 
to  that  Scjthic  or  Turanian  people,  who,  as  stated  above,  spread 
themselves  in  very  early  times  over  the  entire  region  lying  be- 
tween the  Mediterranean  and  India,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Caucasus.     It  is  a  confirmation  of  this  view  to  find  the  Tibareni  dis- 


Bian  GurJ7 — ^meana  nothing  but  the   !   but    distantly    connected,  with    any 

people  dwelling  on  the  Kur  or  Cynw 

riFor. 

'  Strab.  xi.  p.  728.     'H  M<Hrx<«^  rpi 


other  idiom,"  and  the  people  to  be 
partionlar  nee  '*  (Phjs.  Hist,  of  Man- 
kind, ToL  iy.p.268)  ;  bat  the  progress  of 
fu^s  i<m'  rh  fihv  yhp  txowof  avr^f   '   philological  science  enables  Pkofeasor 
KiXx^h  1"^  S^  "I^npci,  rh  8i  'ApfUrtot,       !    Mnller  to  determine  that  the  Georgian 


'  Ibid.  p.  730.  I   and  other    Gancaaian    dialects    form 

one  of  the  outstanding  and  degene- 
rated colonies  of  the  Turanian  family 
of  speech."    (Languages  of  the  Seat 


7  Ibid.     2irvOw»  iUaiP  (wr^s  koX  Sc^- 
ftdrwy,  wnrcp  mat  Sfiopot  icel  ovyytr^ts 
c<Viy.    This  testimony  is  weakened  by 
the  addition  of   the  words  vol   Xap'   |   of  War,  p.  113.) 
fidrwy,  since  the  Sarmatians  were  cer-   I        *  Herod,  iii.  94 ;  rii.  78. 
tainly  Indo-European,  being  the  an-   |       ^  Gen.  z.  2 ;   Esek.  zzrii.  13  ;  zzxiL 


CCS  tors  of  the  Slavonic  race. 

t*  Dr.  Prichard  pronounces  the  Geor. 
gioa  language  to  be  "  unconnected,  or 


26  ;  xzxriii.  2,  S. 

'  See  a  paper  by  M.  Osaon  in  the 
Fhilologus,  Tol.  iz.  art.  ii. 
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tinctly  called  bj  a  Scholiaat  of  more  judgment  than  the  generality, 
a  Scythian  people.' 

(yL)  That  the  early  inhabitants  of  Armenia  were  Turanian,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  inscriptions  of  Van,  which  are  written  in  a 
langnage  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the  old  Hamitic  dialect 
of  Chaldaea.  At  what  time  these  primitive  inhabitants  gave  way  to 
the  Indo-Enropean  race,  which  at  present  occupies  the  country — 
whose  langnage  and  literature  may  be  distinctly  traced  as  far  back 
as  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era  ^ — is  uncertain ;  but  probably 
the  two  ethnic  elements  were  blended  together  in  the  country  from 
a  Tery  ancient  date ;  and  i<r  may  be  suspected  that  the  westward 
movement  of  the  Arians  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.C. 
was  connected  with  the  transfer  of  power.  The  Armenian  language 
is  not  indeed,  strictly  speaking,  Iranian,  but  it  possesses  more 
points  of  connection  with  that  tongue  than  with  any  other."  At 
the  same  time  a  Tatar  element  is  traceable  in  it,  indicative  of  a 
mixture  of  races.  The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Armenians 
were  colonists  of  the  Phrygians,*  though  echoed  by  Stephen,  who 
adds  that  "  they  had  many  Phrygian  forms  of  expression,"  ^  is  not 
perhaps  entitled  to  great  weight,  as  Herodotus  reports  such  colo- 
nisations far  too  readily,^  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  Armenians 
most  have  been  scanty.  Still,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  would  imply 
that  the  ethnic  change  by  which  an  Indo-European  had  succeeded 
a  Tatar  preponderance  in  Armenia,  was  prior  to  his  own  time  ;  and 
on  the  whole  there  are  perhaps  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning  the 
movement  to  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century  before  our  era. 

(vii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Cappadocians  has  been,  beyond 
that  of  almost  any  other  nation,  a  subject  of  dispute  among  ethno- 
logists.*    The  question  is  one  presenting  peculiar  difficulties,  and 


'  Scholiast,  ad    Apollon.    Rhod.   ii. 

1O10.       Tl^C^M»l,  i^VOt  lKV%i9S,       If   we 

bild,  with  Horodotiu,  that  the  Col- 
riitann  wcrf^  of  the  same  race  with  the 
Ha^mitcti  of  Effvpt,  thon  the  close  con* 
n«^iofi  of  the  M(>achi  and  Tibareni, 
«-fi<^i«lly  the  former,  with  the  G>1. 
ch>anfi,  will  be  an  additional  ar|]niin<^nt 
in  faroiir  of  their  Scythic  character. 
F'lr  thiii  connection,  which  may  how- 
^trr  bo  one  of  mere  locality,  com  p. 
H<wt.  Fr.  IHS  (M<((rxoi,  l0r«s  K^Ax«r), 
and  Htrab.  zi.  p.  728. 
*  See  Nenmaiiii's  Yorsiich  etner  Ge« 


Bchiohte  der  Armenischeo  Literatnr, 
Leipnic,  1836. 

•  Prichard'B  Phyp.  Hint.  vol.  it.  pp. 
2«'>8-9.  Miiller's  I^nnf^a^es  of  tho 
Seat  of  War,  p.  34,  2nd  ed. 

•  Herod,  vii.  73. 

'  Tjj  ^Kp  iroXAJ^  ^iryf^biMri  (Steph. 
Byz.  ad  too.  *Ap^«y(ci). 

•  Aa  when  he  accepts  the  Lydian 
colunihati(»n  of  Ktniria  (i.  9i),  and 
the  derivation  of  tho  Ki^vnnen  from 
the  Meden  (v.  1>). 

•  See  Pnchard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  667-501. 
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at  the  present  stage  of  the  inqniiy  it  is  impossible  to  offer  more 
than  a  probable  solution  of  it.  [Perhaps  on  a  review  of  all  the 
evidence,  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  entire  matter  ia  ai 
follows : — ^The  Muskai,  or  Moschi  of  the  Oreeks,  who  held  poaseasioa 
of  the  high  platform  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  and  who  can  be  historicallj  traced  in  the  inscrip- 
tions from  the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  tiie 
seventh  century  B.C.,  were  in  all  probability  of  the  Tchud  or  Fin- 
nish  family,^  having  ascended  the  mountain-chain  of  Syria  on  being 
pressed  upon  by  Semitic  immigrants.  About  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  the  Cappadocians,  an  Arian  race,  who  formed 
part  of  the  great  immigration  which  in  the  eighth  and  seventh 
centuries  B.C.  passed  into  Western  Asia  from  the  East,  superseded 
the  Moschi  in  power,  amalgamating  to  a  certain  extent  with  these 
previous  Scythic  inhabitants,  and  forming  a  mixed  Scytho-Arian 
race,  such  as  we  have  examples  of  in  the  present  day  in  the  im- 
mediately contiguous  nations  of  the  Armenians  and  G^rgians,  in 
the  language  of  one  of  which  the  Scythic  element  predominates, 
in  the  other  the  Arian.  At  any  rate  this  appears  to  be  the  only 
possible  mode  of  reconciling  the  following  array  of  incongmoos 
ethnic  evidence : — 1.  The  Cappadocians  are  always  caUed  "  Syrians,** 
or  **  White  Syrians,"  by  the  Greeks,*  in  allusion  to  the  country 
from  whence  they  moved  out  before  ascending  the  range  of  Tauras. 
2.  The  names  of  the  Moschian  kings,  of  which  we  have  a  tolerably 
extensive  series  in  the  inscriptions,  present  no  trace  of  either 
Semitic  or  Arian  etymology.  They  belong  apparently  to  that 
linguistic  family  of  which  we  have  various  very  ancient  specimens 
in  the  primitive  cuneiform  legends  of  the  Chaldnan  monarchs,  as 
well  as  in  the  inscriptions  of  Sasa,  of  Elymais,  and  of  Armenia, 
and  at  a  later  period  in  the  Scythic  versions  of  the  records  of  the 
Achiemenian  kings.  3.  The  Arian  Cappadocians  must  have  been 
at  the  Halys  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  650,  for  one  of  the  fellow-con- 
spirators of  Darius  Hystaspes  was  fifth  in  descent  from  Phamaspes, 


^  See  the  last  page.     A  trace  of  the   (  and  he    ezpreealy  asBerts    that 
occupation  of   the  high  platform  of      people  came  afterwards  to  be  called 
Afiia  Minor  by  this  people  is  fonnd  in   •   Cappadocians  (Ant.  Jad.  L  6).     M.< 


the  old   name  for  the  great  capital  \  of  Chordn^  calls  the  founder  MeaaoiiB, 

oitj — called  in  later  times  Cieearea —  !  and  makes  him  the  son  of  Aram,  mad 

which  was  Maitaca.    Joeephos  speaks  I  oontemporaxy  with   Abraham   (i.    13, 

of  this  town  as  founded  by  Henoch,  i  p.  39). 


the  son  of  Japhet,  whom  he  makes  the 
progenitor  of  the  Mosooheni  or  Mosohi ; 


*  See  note'  to  Book  L  oh.  72. 
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king  of  Cappadocia,  who  married  Atossa,  sister  of  a  Gambjses,  king 
of  Persia  (probably  the  g^reat-grandfather  of  Cjras  the  Great),  and 
who  must  therefore  certainly  have  been  an  Arian  :  and  farther,  all 
the  names  which  are  given  in  the  early  royal  line  of  Cappadocia 
are  evidently  of  Persian  origin.'  4.  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the 
Cappadocians  to  be  cog^te  with  the  Persians,  as  he  assigns  the 
same  customs  and  religions  ceremonies  to  the  two  nations,^  and 
expressly  says  that  the  Cappadocians  worshipped  Persian  deities.^ 
And  lastly,  the  names  of  these  deities  are  distinctly  Arian,  Omanns 
being  Vakman^  Anandates  Amendat  (the  Pehlevi  form  of  Amerdad), 
and  Anaitis,  the  Anahita  whose  worship  was  first  introduced  into 
Babylon  from  Persia  by  Artaxerxes  Mnemon.*  The  Cappadocian 
months  also,  which  occur  in  the  Hcmorology  of  the  Florence 
Library,  have  all  Persian  names. — H.  C.  R.] 

(viii.)  The  T&tar  character  of  the  Susianians  is  evidenced  un- 
mistakably by  the  inscriptions,  existing  not  only  at  Snsa,  but  also 
along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Oalf,  which  are  in  a 
language  resembling  that  of  the  second  column  of  the  trilingual 
inscriptions,  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  Norris  to  be  Turanian.^  A 
mixture  of  races  followed  the  Persian  conquest  of  the  country, 
when  the  Arians  from  Persia  Proper  descended  the  flanks  of  Zagroa 
and  spread  themselves  into  the  fertile  plain  at  its  base,  deserting 
f<>r  this  region  their  own  poorer  country,  and  transferring  the  seat 
of  empire  from  the  outlying  cities  of  Pasargadso  and  Ecbatana  to 
the  more  central  situation  occupied  by  the  Susian  capital.  On  the 
occurrence  of  this  influx  the  Tatar  population  was  by  degrees 
swallowed  up,  so  that  Susiana  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
Persia,'  and  its  inhabitants  almost  lost  any  special  appellation.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  however,  the  absorption  was  only  in  pro- 
gress, and  the  name  of  Cissian  (K/ffffioi),  which  was  in  use  in  his 
day,  and  which  is  a  mere  variant  for  Cush  or  Cushitc,*  serves  to 
show  that  the  Scythic  descent  of  the  inhabitants  was,  at  least  tacitly, 


*8ee    Diod.    Sic.    ap.    Phot.   Bibl. 
p.  1150. 
*  Strab.  XT.  pp.  1039-lOi2. 


•  Btrab.  xr.  p.  1031.  l^x^V^r  U  n 
ttal  ii  Xovffh  fA^pot  yryirtftnt  rift 
n«p<ri8of.  Compare  Solin.  c.  5H; 
Kustnth.     ad     Dion.     Pi'rioir.      107  k 


Mieymv  ^Aor  ....  voAXA  tk  leal  rmv       Su>iana,    howevor,    ia     di>tin{?tiith<Ml 


XUpvimmf  #f  «r  UpJi^  xT.  p.  1040. 

•  Benwos,  Pr.  16. 

'  Jounial    of    the    Rojal    Asiatic 
Society,  toI.  zt.  put  1. 


from  Persia  by  Pliny  (H-  N.  vi.  2<i), 
and  F*t<»lomy  ((loogr.  ri.  3-4). 

*  So  Bochart,  Ut*ograph.  80c.  ir.  12. 
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recognised,  and  their  connection  with  the  Egyptian,  Ethiopian,  aoi 
other  Hamitic  races  ^  acknowledged* 

(ix.)  The  monuments  of  Babylonia  fnmish  abundant  eTidence 
of  the  fact  that  a  Hamitic  race  held  possession  of  that  conntry  in 
the  earliest  times,  and  continned  to  be  a  powerful  element  in  the 
population  down  to  a  period  but  very  little  preceding  the  accession 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  most  ancient  historical  records  found  in 
the  country,  and  many  of  the  religious  and  scientific  documents  to 
the  time  of  the  conqueror  of  Judasa,  are  written  in  a  langnage 
which  belongs  to  the  Allophylian  family,  presenting  affinities  with 
the  dialects  of  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  those  of  High  Asia 
on  the  other.  The  people  by  whom  this  language  was  spoken, 
whose  principal  tribe  was  the  Akkad,  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Chaldaeans  of  the  Greeks,  the  Casdim  (D^'TCO)  of  the 
Hebrew  writers.*  This  race  seems  to  have  gradually  developed 
the  type  of  language  known  as  Semitic,  which  became  in  ooune 
of  time  the  general  language  of  the  country;  still,  however,  as 
a  priest-caste  a  portion  of  the  Akkad  preserved  their  ancient 
tongue,  and  formed  the  learned  and  scientific  Chaldssans  of  later 
times.  Akkadian  colonies  also  were  transported  into  the  wilds  of 
Armenia  by  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  strength- 
ened the  Hamitic  element  in  that  quarter.' 


^  Cash  IB  the  son  of  Ham,  and 
brother  of  Misraim  (Gon.  x.  6).  In 
the  Hebrew  Soriptnres  the  word  Gash 
(vro)  is  used  freqaentlj  in  an  ethnical 
sense,  and  ordinarily  means  the  Bthio- 
pians.  In  Numbers  xii.  I,  however,  it 
seems  to  designate  the  Midianities,  a 
people  of  Southern  Arabia,  which  was 
originally  occupied  by  Cushites  (Gen. 
z.  7),  who  thus  extended  from  the 
country  above  Egypt  through  Arabia 
to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ooean.  In 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  5,  where  Cush  occurs  in 
connection  with  Phut  and  Elam, 
Susiana  or  an  adjoining  district  must 
be  intended.  The  eastern  Ethiopians 
of  Herodotus  (iii.  94  ;  vii.  70)  are  pro- 
bably Cushites  from  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  the  Persian  empire.  (Supra, 
pp^  674,  676.) 

-  See  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  note  on 
Book  i.  oh.  181.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever,  be  supposed  that  there  is  any 
etymological. connection  between  the 


words  Akkad  and  Casdim,  The  latter 
term  is  represented  by  the  cnneiform 
Kaldaif  which  is  found  in  the  same  in- 
scriptions with  Akkadt  and  is  a  com- 
pletely different  word.  The  KalJai 
appear  to  have  been  the  leading  tribe 
of  the  Akkad, 

'  This  is  possibly  the  true  explana- 
tion of  the  occurrence  of  Chaldeans 
among  the  mountain-tribes  of  Armenia 
(so  often  found  in  the  Greek  historians 
and  geographers,  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  iii. 
§  4;  VII.  viii.  §  25;  Strab.  xii.  p.  802; 
Steph.  Bys.  ad  voc.  XaA.Ba«M.  Eostath. 
ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  768,  &c.),  whch 
led  to  the  wild  theory  of  Geeenius, 
Heereu,  and  others,  that  the  Chil- 
dsoans  of  Babylonia  were  a  c61oi:.r 
from  the  northern  mountains,  settUxi 
in  that  conntry  by  some  one  of  the 
later  Assyrian  kings.  Or  perhaps  lb« 
name  Cbaldnan  was  widely  sprmJ 
among  the  Hamttio  inhabitanta  of 
Western  Asia,  before  the  developmei.t 
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(z.)  Besides  the  nations  here  ennmerated  as  wholly  or  in  part 
Turanian,  for  whose  ethnic  character  there  is  more  or  less  of  direct 
and  positiTe  evidence,  the  following  may  be  assigned  with  some 
degree  of  probability  to  the  same  stock — viz.  the  Alarodians,  the 
Macr6ne8,  the  Mosjncaci,  the  Mares,  the  Median  tribes  of  the  Bndii 
and  the  Magi,  and  the  earlier,  though  not  the  later,  Cilicians.^ 
Local  position,  constant  association  with  tribes  known  to  have  been 
Turanian,  peculiarity  of  nomenclature,  and  other  reasons,  seem  to 
incline  the  balance  in  these  comparatively  obscure  cases  in  favour  of 
a  Titar  or  Scythic  origin  for  the  nation  in  preference  to  any  other. 
The  conclusion,  however,  in  these  cases  is  conjectural ;  and  it  is 
far  from  improbable  that  in  some  of  them  the  conjecture  may  be 
disproved  in  the  further  process  of  ethnological  and  historical 
discovery. 

6.  The  development  of  Semitism,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
belongs  to  the  early  part  of  the  20th  centary  b.c.,  long  subsequently 
to  the  time  when  Hamitic  kingdoms  were  set  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Euphrates.  Commencing  in  Babylonia  among  the 
children  of  Ham,  but  specially  adopted  and  perhaps  mainly  for- 
warded by  those  of  Shem,  who  were  at  that  time  intermixed  with 
the  Hamites  in  Lower  Mesopotamia,'  it  advanced  into  the  continent 
northward  and  westward,  up  the  course  of  the  two  great  streams, 
and  across  the  upper  part  of  Arabia,  extending  gradually  in  the  one 
direction  to  the  Sinai  tic  peninsula,^  in  the  other  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  range  of  Taurus.     The  races  which  in  the 


c>f  Semitiflm  in  tlto  Mcflopotamian 
vallej  caused  a  separetion  between 
tYas  nortiiem  and  the  soatbem 
Uamitcs. 

*  The  Alarodians  are  conpled  with 
the  Sapuri  by  Uerodotoa  (vii.  79;  of. 
iiu  94),  and  said  to  have  worn  the 
•ame  arms  as  the  Colchians  (vii.  79). 
1  ho  HacronoA,  Ho^yncpci,  and  Mares 
ftn>  always  joined   with   the   MoHchi 


snpra,  pa!?o  418,  note*).  The  early 
Cilicians  are  so  closely  connected  with 
the  Moschi  and  llbaruni  in  the 
Assyrian  inscriptions,  that  they  must 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
race.     (See  note  ^  on  Book  i.  ch.  74.) 

'  Asshur  had  dwelt  in  Babylon  be- 
fore ho  "went  forth"  into  Assyria 
(Gen.  z.  11).  Elam  was  settled  in 
Suisiana.      The    dt*HeondantH    of    Ar- 


and  Tibareni    (iii.  91;  vii.   78;  Xen.  ,   phazud  lired  in  **  Ur  of  the  Chaldees" 

Anab.  ▼!!.  Wii.  §  25),  and  are  said  to  (lb.  zi.  2H). 

hare  been  armed  as  the  latter.     The  *  Where   the   rock. inscriptions  are 

S4*ythie  orifrin   of    the   Mat^ians   has  Semitic,  and   seem   to    haTo  a    con- 

Uvn  discnwied  in  the  Kssay  on   the  '   nection    with    the    langantro    of    the 

K4'li|^>n  of  the  Ancient  Persians,  and  ■    northern  or  Joktanian  Ambit.      (84*0 

tbat   of    the    Bodians  may   bo    con-  Buuhen's     PhiloHophy     of     Universal 

flidfyl   fn>m    their  probable  identity  '    11  ititury,  toI.  i.  pp.  231.233.) 
i»ith    the    I*hut    of    Scripture     ^vivle 
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days  of  Herodotus  may  be  assigned  to  this  family  are  tbe  following: 
— ^the  Assyrians,  the  Syrians  or  Aramieans,  the  Phoenicians  with 
their  colonies,  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews,  the  Cyprians,  the  Cilicians« 
the  Solymi,  and  the  northern  Arabians.  The  Babylonians  also,  si 
distinct  from  the  Chaldaeans,  may  be  joined  to  this  group,  for  in 
the  time  of  the  later  empire  they  had  fully  adopted  the  Semitic 
character  and  speech. 

(i.)  With  regard  to  the  nations  here  mentioned  there  is  no  great 
diversity  of  opinion  among  ethnologers.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  inclined  to  extend  somewhat  farther  the  limits  of  the  ethmc 
branch  in  question,  but  they  are  tolerably  well  agreed  concemii^ 
the  Semitic  character  of  the  peoples  enumerated.  Gesenius  indeed 
afEects  to  doubt  the  Semitism  of  the  Cilicians ; '  but  his  negative 
arguments  are  of  little  weight  against  the  positive  testimony  of 
historians  supported  by  the  evidence  of  facts.  Herodotus*  and 
ApoUodorus  ®  witness  to  the  traditional  connection  of  Cilicia  with 
PhcBnicia;  and  Bochart  ^  proves  a  community  of  names  and  customs 
which  even  alone  would  be  decisive  of  the  point.  Besides,  if  the 
Solymi  of  Herodotus  and  the  Pisidians  of  later  writers,  are  granted 
to  be  of  Phoenician,  Le.  of  Semitic  origin,  the  intermediate  country 
of  Cilicia  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  a  different  race.  It  is  likely 
enough  that  the  first  occupants  of  Cilicia  were  Turanian ;'  but  when 
the  maritime  power  of  the  Phoenicians  grew  up  on  the  adjoining 
coast,  Cilicia  naturally  fell  under  their  influence,  and  the  Turanians 
were  absorbed  or  driven  to  the  mountains.  It  is  granted  that  at 
least  the  later  coins  of  Cilicia  have  all  Phoenician  legends,*  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  unless  the  population  had  been  a  kin- 
dred people.  Cilicia  during  Persian  times  always  maintained  a 
position  of  gt*a^independence,  and  was  quite  separate  from  Ph®- 
nicia,  which  even  belonged  to  a  different  satrapy.* 

(ii.)  The  ethnic  character  of  the  Solymi  depends  mainly  upon  the 


'  See  hia  Soriptnrsd  LingiuDqiie 
PhoenicisB  Monmnenta,  p.  11. 

^Heiod.  rii.  91.  OZrm  (KtXucts) 
M.  KiXiKos  rod 'Ay^ivopos  irhphs  ♦o/- 
viKos,  fffx^y  fh^  hctowfilfiv.  Compare 
Arrian.  Fr.  69. 

>  Bibliotheo.  iii.  i.  §  1.  ApoUodoruB 
makes  Agenor  the  brother  of  BeloB, 
and  giyes  him  three  sons,  Cadmas, 
PhoBnix,  and  Cilix.  Another  account 
made  Cilix  the  son  of  Phoenix.  ,(Schol. 


ad  Apollon.  Bhod.  ii.  178). 

^  Phaleg,  part  ii.  book  i.  ch.  5. 

'  See  the  last  page»  note  *,  and  com- 
pare note  •  on  Book  i.  oh.  74.  Were 
the  Cilicians  of  the  western  coast  ii 
Asia  Minor  (Horn.  11.  ri  397 ;  Str»>> 
xiii.  pp.  878-880)  a  remnant  o*  Xh»f 
same  race  P 

'  Gesenios,  1.  s.  o. 

*  Herod,  iii.  90, 91. 
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»riioii  of  CluoriliiB^  that  they  spoke  a  Phodnician  dialect.  It  is 
confirmed  by  their  name,  which  connects  them  very  remarkably 
with  the  Hebrew  D?^  and  a^f^,  (Salem  and  Jerusalem)^  by  their 
habit  of  shaving  the  head  with  the  exception  of  a  tnft,^  by  their 
special  worship  of  Satnm/  and  by  the  occarrence  of  a  nnmber  of 
Phosnician  words  in  their  coantry.'  If  we  regard  the  Solymi  as 
Semitic  on  this  eyidence,  we  mnst  suppose  an  early  Semitic  occn- 
pation  of  the  whole  sonthem  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  followed  by  an 
I ndo- European  invasion,  before  which  the  primitive  inhabitants 
yielded,  losing  the  more  desirable  territory  and  only  maintaining 
themselves  in  the  monntains.  The  Milyans,  according  to  Hero- 
dotos'  and  Strabo^^  and  the  Gabalians,  according  to  the  latter," 
were  tribes  of  the  Solymi,  to  whom  the  Pisidians  also  belonged, 
according  to  Pliny"  and  Stephen.^'  The  war  between  the  old  in* 
habitants  and  the  new-comers  is  represented  in  the  myth  of  Bellero- 
phon,  and  the  fabled  Chimasra  denotes  the  valour  and  agility  of  the 
moantaineers.  ^* 

(iii.)  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  in  thus  bringing  a  Semitic 
people  as  far  into  Asia  Minor  as  the  confines  of  Caria,  the  way  is 
prepared  for  extending  them  still  further,  and  an  increased  pro- 
bability imparted  to  the  theory  of  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  Lydians. 
This  theory,  however,  notwithstanding  that  it  has  the  support  of 
the  most  eminent  of  modem  ethnologists,^^  has  been  already  opposed 
in  these  pages,  and  seems  to  be  based  on  no  sufficient  evidence. 
The  argument  from  the  etymology  of  the  names   Sadyattcs  and 


*  Ap.  Eofleb.  Fnep.  Ey.  ix.  9,  and 
Ji  <K>ph.  o.  Ap.  i. 

*  Tzrtxofl  (Chil.  vii.  Hint.  149)  says 


"  Strab.  xiv.  p.  952. 
"  Ibid.  xiii.  p.  90k 
"  H.  N.  v.  27. 


ih*t  they  were  rpoxotcovpdlits,  "  flhom   1        ^  Ad  voc.  Xlifftileu 


all  n>iind  their  heada/'  a  onstozn  aa- 
mbo<|  by  Herodotas  to  the  Arabs 
fill.  H)»  and  mentioned  in  Soriptnro  aa 
l>rmcti«ed  by  the  EdomitoB,  Mcabitos, 
and  Aniinonit4?fl  (Jor.  ix.  26),  who  were 
all  Semitic  tribet. 

'  Pint,  do  Def.  Orao.  ii.  p.  421,  D. 


^*  Tho  term  Shalamu  was  used  by 
tho  Assyrians  for  tho  West,  in  allniiion 
to  the  Sun's  retiring  to  rest  —and  thi« 
may  bo  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the 
Solymi.  It  is  at  any  rato  from  this 
word  HhaJam,  **  the  West/'  that  the 
name  of  Selm  is  derived,  who  ruled 


*  Am  the  monntains  Solyma,  Phoenix  over    tho    western    division    of    the 
ukd    llassioytaa    (comp.   Ueb.    pvo  >  dominions  of  Feridnn.—  [H.  C.  B.] 

"  t4»p ")  :  the  district  CabaUa  (Heb!  |  **  Soo  Bn„Hon's  PhiU^Hophy  of  Uni. 

^^  /                         ..             /  '  versal  History,  Tol.  11.  p.  10;  Uon^n, 

*^a  aa  in   Psalm   Ixxxm.   7 ;    Arabic.  phonizior,  i.  475 ;  ().  Mailer.  Sandon 

'>'VI,  aa  in  GcM  al  Tarif,   <*  GibraU  ,  and  Sardanapal,  p.  38 ;  Pnchard,  Phy** 

tAr"),  Ac.     And  see  Bochart,  part  ii.  |  Hist,   of   Mankind,   vol.    ir.    p.   bi*2; 

b«M'k  1.  ch.  6.  LAMiH*n,   UeU*r  die   8]>rachon    KJein* 

*  Herod.  L  173.  '  asiens,  pp.  382,  383. 
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Aljaites,  whicli  bus  been  hAelj  paraded,^  is  in  tbe  bigbest  degree 
nnceiiain,  resting  as  it  does  entirely  npon  oonjectnie.  We  bave  Hr 
more  8atis£BM:toi7,  becanse  bistoric,  eyidence  of  tbe  Indo-Eoropesn 
cbaracter  of  several  Ljdian  words,  iban  bas  as  yet  been  adduced 
for  tbe  Semitic  deriTation  of  any.'  Again,  tbe  testimony  of  Hero- 
dotus, on  wbicb  tbe  advocates  of  tbe  tbeory  are  wont  to  in&st,'  is 
inTabdated  by  bis  inconsistency ;  for  wbile  on  tbe  one  band  be 
seems  to  favonr  tbe  Semitic  cbaracter  of  tbe  people  by  making 
Agron,  ike  son  of  Xtnus  and  grandson  of  BeluSy  founder  of  a  Lydian 
dynasty,  on  tbe  otber  be  may  be  quoted  as  distinctly  opposed  to  tbe 
Tiew,  since  be  derives  Agron  and  bis  dynasty  from  tbe  Grecian 
Hercules,  and  connects  tbe  Lydian  race  witb  tbe  Mysians  and 
Carians,*  tbe  latter  of  wbom  be  considers  actual  Leleges.*  Tbe 
Indians  tberef ore  must  be  regarded,  unless  additional  evidence 
can  be  produced,  as  an  Indo-European  people,  and  tbe  Semites  of 
tbe  continent  must  be  considered  to  bave  reacbed  at  furthest  to  tbe 
eastern  borders  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Caria. 

(iv.)  Tbe  otber  races,  usually  reckoned  among  tbe  nations  belong- 
ing to  tbe  Syro-Arabian  or  Semitic  group,  wbicb  are  bere  excluded 
from  it,  are  tbe  Cappadocians  and  tbe  Ekkbili  or  Himyarite  Arabs. 
Tbe  grounds  for  regarding  tbe  Cappadocians  as  a  mixed  race,  balf 


*  See  Bansen,  1.  a.  c,  who  refers  to       Kcn^a^Xo,   whence  Tzetxea  (Chfl.   ri. 
aaesaj  by  P.  Boetticher,  entitled  'Bn>       482)  has  his  explanation :  rk  U  Kcr. 


dimenta  Mythologisd  Semitic®,"  pub-  ZaiKus  Auiucms  rir  vmuAawpUrif^  Ktyti 

lished  at   Berlin  in    the   year  1818,  (Chil.  ri.  Hist.  54).     That  Sanlis  in 

where    Sadjattes    Is    explained    by  Lydian  meant  "the  year**  was  dedan^ 

W  m?  ''potens  per  Attidem,"  and   '  by  Lydos  (de  Mensibas,  iiL  14) ;  and 

Alyattes  by  ^"^  "^p* ,    "  elevatns  per  ^  similar  word  with  that  mnanmg  ia 

kt*iA^^n  */«  'is\    ''        _u-  I.    -*   •  found  in   Sanscrit,   Zend,    Armeniac 

Attidem      (p.   lo) ;    on  which    it  is   ■  ^-.j  Apli«m  P      *        /  ^ 


enoogh  to  observe  that  the  Lydian 
form  of  the  god*8  name  was  not  Attes 
or  Attis,  like  the  Phiygiaa  (Dem.  de 


on  Book  i.  ch.  7).     Jfawaa  the  Lrdiaa 
term  for  Khea,  "the  great  Miiikir' 


n^.  •^^     IX. .^."^    '•   ^e  e       J  ■  (Steph.  By«.  ad  toc.  Mirrmsa);  and 

Cor.  334;  Fansan.  tii.  xvii.  S  5,  and  l.,«.«i«     /„/  .-_  \     _«.    *vTirlj— . 

« n^  A  •      L  •«.^-        *  r.     J     1  Mtkgn.  ad  toc  "Ann ;    cf.   Oem.  'AL 

«  The  A™n  derivation  of  Candanlea  ;  Cohort,  ad  Gentes,^  i6)  is  not  pur^lr 

(from   Sanscr.  ira=  Gr.  mUw,  Lat.  ;  inaginwy. 

"^  '  •  Pnchard,  1,  s.  o. 

tMnis,  Germ.  Xund,  and  ^  drt,  *'  to  '  ^  By  making  Carand  Mysns  farochen 

^  of  Lydus  (i.  171). 

tear")  is  witnessed  by  Hipp^nax  (Fr.  ;  ^  Ibid.     KSip€s  .  .  t^  vaXoiW  ^^rtt 

1),  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Croesus,  in  '  Mtvw  re   xor^moi   ical    KaK94^9w  « 

the  famous  line, 'E^lfcvWtyxaXjrorMT  ;  A/Ac7Cf. 
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.^jthic  half  Ariftn,  haye  been  already  stated/  and  need  not  be  re- 
fi^rated  here.  The  Himjaritic  Arabs  are  excluded  because  it  is 
l^^liered  that  their  hingnage,  admitted  to  be  closely  akin  to  the 
Kthiopian,  is  Cushite;  and  so,  though  intermediate  between  the 
Taraaiao  and  the  Semitic,  reallj  more  akin  to  the  former. 

(v.)  The  Semitic  character  of  the  Assyrians,  the  later  Baby- 
lonians, the  Syrians  or  Aramieans,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Jews,  the 
later  Canaanitcs,  and  the  Northern  or  Joktanian  Arabs,  rests  upon 
aboBdant  evidence,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  questioned.  The 
primeval  Canaanites  were  indeed  of  the  race  of  Ham,^  and  no  doubt 
originally  spoke  a  dialect  closely  akin  to  the  Egyptian;  but  it 
wc»ald  seem  as  if  before  the  coming  of  Abraham  into  their  countiy 
thry  had  by  some  means  been  Semitized,  since  all  the  Canaanitish 
names  of  the  time  are  palpably  Semitic'  Probably  the  movements 
fnim  the  country  about  the  Persian  Gulf,  of  which  the  history  of 
Abraham  furnishes  an  instance,  had  been  in  progress  for  some  time 
Ik^fore  he  quitted  Ur ;  and  an  influx  of  emigrants  from  that  quarter 
had  made  Semitism  already  predominant  in  Syria  and  Palestine  at 
the  date  of  his  arrival.  Of  the  other  nations  the  languas^e  is  well 
known  through  inscriptions,*  and  in  some  instances  through  its 
c>  >ntinuance  to  modern  times  ;^  and  this  language  presents  in  every 
rase  the  character  and  features  which  are  familiar  to  the  modem 
btadent  through  the  Hebrew. 

7.  It  has  been  customary  to  divide  the  languages  of  this  class  into 
four  groups,'  which  might  be  called  respectively  the  eastern,  the 
western,  the  central,  and  the  southern  gronp ;  but  the  arrangement 
here  made  requires  the  reduction  of  the  number  to  three,  the 
soatfaem  or  Ekkhili  Arabic  being  assigned  to  the  Turanian  division. 

(a.)  The  eastern  group  consists  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the 
Mesopotamian  Valley,  extending  northward  to  Armenia,  and  west* 


*  Sopim,  pp.  677,  679. 
^  G«n.  z.  6  and  1520. 

*  Am  Melchixedok  pix-*a^  «  king  of 

ntrfatpouanera"),  Abimelech  (-|^p-»3ji 

*-  a  kinic  i«  017  father"),  Salem  (o^i^ 
••p«««oe"),  4o. 

*  ikk  Xhn  Somitio  oharaoter  of  the 
!it«*r  Babylonian  language,  b^o  Sir  U. 
UAwltnAon'g  Memoir  (An.  80c.  Joarnal, 
V  I.  ziT.  pari  i.)  ;  on  that  of  tho 
A«^«Triao,  eco  his  '  Commcntarj '  (pp. 
1U.L6)  I  OQ  ibe  Semitio  obanu)ter  of 


the  Phoenician  remains,  see  Godenins 
(Scripturte  Lingmeque  Phcpnicio) 
Monomcnta)  ;  on  the  Sinaitio  rock* 
inncriptionii,  compare  Bunsen  (Philo- 
sophy of  Unir.  Ui«t.  rol.  ii.  pp.  231. 
239). 

1  As  in  the  case  of  the  Arabic  and 
the  Syriao,  which  is  oontinned  in  tho 
Chaldco. 

■  Prichard,  Phys,  Uini,  of  Mankind, 
Tol.  IT.  p.  &5(>;  Run-on.  PhiK>«.  of 
UniT.  HLdt.  Tul.  i.  pp.  lU3.2i6. 
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ward  to  the  mountain-chain  of  Lebanon.  It  comprises  the  Absj- 
rians,  the  later  Babylonians,  and  the  AramsBans  op  Syrians,  whose 
language  seems  to  be  continued  in  the  modem  Chaldee. 

(b.)  The  western  group  is  formed  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  Pamphylia,  and 
thence  inland  to  Caria.  It  includes  also  the  colonies  sent  out  from 
places  within  this  district,  which  were  numerous  and  of  great  im- 
portance. The  nations  of  this  group  are  the  Canaanites,  the  Jews 
and  Israelites,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Cilicians  (with  whom  may  be 
classed  the  Pisidians  and  the  Solymi),  the  Cypriots,  and  the  Pceni 
of  Africa.  Ilemnants  of  this  race  remain  in  the  modem  Hebrews, 
and  perhaps  to  some  extent  in  the  Maltese  ^  and  the  Berbers  of 
northern  Africa.* 

(c.)  The  central  group  occupies  the  desert  between  the  Valley  of 
the  Euphrates  and  that  of  the  Jordan,  and  likewise  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  the  great  peninsula.  It  consists  of  the 
Joktanian  and  Ishmaelite  Arabs,  to  the  latter  of  whom  may  be 
assigned  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions. 

8.  What  is  especially  remarkable  of  the  Semitic  family  is  its  con- 
centration, and  the  small  size  of  the  district  which  it  covers,  com- 
pared with  the  space  occupied  by  the  other  two.  Deducting  the 
scattered  colonies  of  the  Phcsnicians,  mere  points  upon  the  earth^s 
surface,  and  the  thin  strip  of  territory  running  into  Asia  Minor  from 
Upper  Syria,  the  Semitic  races  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  are  con- 
tained within  a  parallelogram  1600  miles  long  from  the  parallel  of 
Aleppo  to  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  on  an  average  about  800  miles 
broad.  Within  this  tract,  less  than  a  thirteenth  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  the  entire  Semitic  family  was  then,  and,  with  one  excep- 
tion, has  ever  since  been  comprised.  Once  in  the  world's  history, 
and  once  only,  did  a  great  ethnic  movement  proceed  from  this  race 
and  country.  Under  the  stimulus  of  religious  fanaticism,  the 
Arabs  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era  burst  from  the  retirement 
of  the  desert,  and  within  a  hundred  years  extended  themselves  as 
the  ruling  nation  from  the  confines  of  India  to  Spain.     But  this 


'  See  the  Essay  of  Gesenins,  en. 
titled  'Yersnch  uber  die  Maltische 
Spraohe/  published  at  Leipsic  in  1810. 
Other  writers  call  the  Maltese  "  a  oor- 
rapt  AraMc  "  (Miiller's  Languages  of 
the  Seat  of  War,  p.  26). 

^  The  Berber  language  is  far  more 


decidedly  Semitic  than  the  Egyptian 
(Muller,  p.  24),  which  is  probably  tbe 
result  of  Carthaginian  inflnence,  or 
even  admixture.  Phosnician  inscrip- 
tions are  found  in  the  heart  of  Numidia, 
and  the  coins  of  Jnba  hare  Phmnician 
legends. 
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effort  was  the  fruit  of  a  violent  excitement  wbicb  could  not  but 
be  temporarj,  and  the  development  was  one  beyond  the  power  of  the 
nation  to  sastain.     Arabian  influence  sank  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  risen,  yielding  on  the  one  side  before  European,  on  the  other 
before  Tatar  attacks,  and,  except  in  Egypt  and  northern  Africa, 
maintaining  no  permanent  footing  in  the  countries  so  rapidly  over- 
run.    Apart  from  this  single  occasion,  the  Semitic  race  has  given  no 
evidence  of  ability  to  spread  itself  either  by  migration  or  by  con- 
quest.    In  the  Old  World,  indeed,  commercial  enterprise  led  one 
Semitic  people  to  aim  at  a  wide  extension  of  its  influence  over  the 
nhores  of  the  known  seas ;  but  the  colonies  sent  out  by  this  people 
obtained  no  lasting  hold  upon  the  countries  where  they  were  settled, 
and   after  a  longer  or  shorter  existence  they   died  away  almost 
withoat  leaving  a  trace.^     Semitism  has  a  certain  kind  of  vitality — 
a  tenacity  of  life — exhibited  most  remarkably  in  the  case  of  the 
Jews,  yet  not  confined  to  them,  but  seen  also  in  other  instances,  as 
in  the  continued  existence  of  the  Chaldceans  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
of  the  Berbers  on  the  north  African  coast.     It  has  not,  however, 
any   power  of  vigorous  growth  and  enlargement,   such  as  that 
promised  to  Japhei,^  and  possessed  to  a  considerable  extent  even  by 
the  Turanian  family.      It  is  strong  to  resist,  weak  to  attack,  power- 
ful to  maintain  itself  in  being  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  its 
numbers,  but  rarely  exhibiting,  and  never  for  any  length  of  time 
capable  of  sustaining,  an  aggressive  action  upon  other  races.     With 
this   physical   and  material  weakness    is    combined    a   wonderful 
capacity  for  affecting  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  Bpccios,  by  the 
projection  into  the  fermenting  mass  of  human  thought,  of  new  and 
fitrango  ideas,  especially  those  of  the  most  abstract  kind.      Semitic 
races  have  influenced,  far  more  than  any  others,  the  history  of  the 
world's  mental  progress,  and  the  principal  intellectual  rt^volutions 
which  have  taken  place  are  traceable  in  the  main  to  them  J 

9.  The  first  distinct  appearance  of  the  Indo-European  race  in 


*  Tlie  ezoepitonii  are  the  Bomewbat   <  from  the   Semitic   mco.       Eren   the 


ddibtfal   caj«ei)   al><)re    inentionod    of 
the  Borben  and  the  Maltese. 
•  Gon.  ix,  27. 


Reformat iun,  which  we  am  apt  to  con< 
eider  the  mere  fruit  nf  ToaUmio 
Rt^ason,  may   bo  tmee<l  hack  to  the 


'  The  WeMt  has   known   two  great  l  ipirit    of    inqairy    amuiM^d    by    the 

rerolationii,  conTor-sion  to  Christianity  '  Arabians    in     Spain,    who    uivent4Hl 

and  the  Reformation.     The  Kast  has  '  alj^ehra,  tamed  the  atttMition  of  itta* 

only   eiperionced   one,   conversion   to  '  dious  persons  to  phyHtcnl  Hcience,  and 

Makometaaism.  Of  those  three  chanf^es,  made  Aristotle  inteliit^tble  by  means 

two  proceeded,  beyond  all  qnoetion,  i  of  tranalatious  and  cummentahos. 
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Western  Asia,  as  an  imporlant  element  in  the  population,  is  oon- 
siderablj  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  tbe  Semites.     At  what  exact 
time  tbe  Indo-European  type  of  speech  was  originally  developed,  it 
is  indeed  impossible  to  determine ;   and  no  doubt  we  must  assign  a 
very  early  date  to  that  primitive  dispersion  of  the  varions  sectioiis 
of  this  family,  of  which  a  slight  sketch  has  been  already  giTen.* 
and  which   may  possibly  have  been  anterior  to  the  moTements 
whereby  the  Semitic  race  was  first  brought  into  notice.     Bat  no 
important  part  is  played  by  Indo-European  nations  in  the  historj 
of  Western  Asia  till  the  eighth  or  seventh  centuries  before  our  era,* 
the  preceding  period  being  occupied  by  a  long  course  of  straggles 
between  the  Semites  and  the  Turanians.      The  Indo-Europeans  thus 
occupy,  chronologically,  the  third  place  in  the  ethnic  histoiy  of 
this  part  of  Asia,  and  consequently  the  consideration  of  their  Tarioixs 
tribes  and  divisions  has  been  reserved  to  form  the  closing  portion  of 
this  discussion. 

10.  It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, that  the  scene  of  the  original  development  of  the  Indo- 
European  dialect,  or  at  any  rate  of  the  first  large  increase  of  the 
races  speaking  this  language,  was  the  mountain  district  of  Armenia. 
It  is  from  this  point  that  the  various  tribes  constituting  the  Indo- 
European  family  may  with  most  probability  be  regarded  as  di- 
verging, when  the  straitness  of  their  territory  compelled  them  to 
seek  new  abodes.  As  Cymry,  Gaels,  Pelasgi,  Lithuanians,  Teutons, 
Arians,  Slaves,  Sdc,  they  poured  forth  from  their  original  coantir, 
spreading  (as  we  have  said)  in  three  directions — northward,  east- 
ward, and  westward.  Northward  across  the  Caucasus  went  forth 
a  flood  of  emigrants,  which  settled  partly  in  the  steppes  of  Upper 
Asia,  but  principally  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  consisting  of 


B  Sapra,  page  672. 

*  The  Hades,  who  (according  to 
Berosns)  reigned  in  Babylon  before 
the  first  (historical)  Chaldsean  dynasty 
(from  abont  B.C.  24&8  to  b.c.  2234), 
are  not  to  be  reg^arded  as  Jndo-Eoro- 
peans,  bat  as  Toranians  of  the  primi. 
tive  type.  (See  above,  Essay  iii.  p. 
890,  and  vi.  p.  422.)  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  name  Mede  is  originally 
Arian,  or  whether  it  was  not  adopted 
from  the  previous  Scythio  inhabitant-s 
by  the  first  Arian  occupants  of  the 
country  known  in  history  as  Media. 


If,  however,  it  be  considered  strictly 
Arian,  we  may  suppose  Berosos  to 
have  meant  that  Babylon  was  in  tbei^ 
early  times  held  in  subjection  by  a 
race  which  issued  from  the  country 
called  Media  in  his  day.  The  lattor 
seems  to  me  the  more  prob&ble  sup* 
position ;  for  I  cannot  imagine  that,  if 
there  had  been  really  a  powerful  race 
of  Modes  in  these  parts,  they  wcmM 
have  disappeared  altogether  from  his- 
tory for  fifteen  hundred  years,  and 
then  reappeared  stronger  than  ever. 
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the  CeltiOy  Teutonic,  LithoaiuaD,  Thracian,  Slavonic,  and  otber  less 
-well-known  tribes.  Westward  into  the  high  plateau  of  Asia  Minor 
descended  another  body,  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Lycians,  Pelasgi,  Ac, 
who  possessed  themselYes  of  the  whole  conntry  above  Tanms,  and 
in  some  instances  penetrated  to  the  sonth  of  it,  thence  proceeding 
onwards  across  the  Hellespont  and  the  islands  from  Asia  into 
En  rope,  where  they  became,  perhaps,  the  primitive  colonists  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  Eastward  wandered  the  Arian  tribes  in  search  of 
a  new  conntry,  and  fixed  their  home  on  the  Pamir  steppe,  in  the 
mountains  of  Aif  ghanistan,  and  npon  the  course  of  the  Upper  Indns. 

11.  With  the  first  mentioned  of  these  three  migrations  we  are  in 
the  present  discussion  but  slightly  concerned.  Its  main  course  was 
from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  continent  presents  but  few 
traces  of  its  progress.  It  is  perhaps  allowable  to  conjecture  that 
the  Maasfr-getcD  and  Thyssa-getie  (Greater  Goths  and  Lesser  Goths) 
of  the  steppe  country  near  the  Caspian,^  were  Teutons  of  this  migra- 
tion, and  the  Thracians  of  Asia  Minor  appear  to  have  been  an  eddy 
from  the  same  stream  ; '  but  otherwise  Asia  was  merely  the  region 
whence  these  Indo-European  races  issued,  and  their  various  move- 
ments and  ultimate  destinies  belong  to  the  ethnic  history  of  Europe. 

12.  The  western  and  eastern  migrations  come  properly  within 
our  present  subject.  The  former  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
about  contemporaneous  with  an  occupation  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Semites,  the  two  races  being  for  some  time 
kept  apart  by  the  mountain  barrier  of  Taurus,  and  extending  them- 
•elves  at  the  expense  of  the  Turanians,  who  were  thinly  spread  over 
the  peninsula.  After  a  while  the  barrier  was  surmounted  by  the 
more  enterprising  people,  and  the  Indo-Europoans  established  them- 
selves on  the  south  coast  also,  driving  the  Semites  into  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  where  we  have  already  found  them  under  the  names  of 
Solymi  and  Piside.  The  nations  of  this  migration  are  the  Pela^gi, 
the  Phrygians,  the  Lydians,  the  Carians,  the  Mysians,  the  Lycians, 
and  Cannians,  and  perhaps  the  Matieni.  *     These  last  form  a  con- 


>  Herod,  i.  201 ;  W.  11,  22. 

'  Among  the  Asiatic  Thncians  sra 
to  b«  reckoned,  betidee  the  Thvui  and 
Bithmi,  to  whom  the  name  e*pociallv 
attaches  (Herod,  i.  28  ;  vii.  75),  the 
Mariandjni,  and  the  Paphlagonct  (^ee 
Schcil.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  181; 
Stimb.  riii.  p.  601 ;  and  xii.  785 ;  Theo- 

VOU  J, 


pomp.  Fr.  201).  Perhapn  we  ahonld 
add  to  those  the  Chair  bos,  nnl«^M 
th*<T  art*  a  remnant  of  the  ancient 
Tumnian  po|>alatii«n.  <(\iniparp  the 
Xdxvfiot  Ziri^u«r  ftvoiffot  of  ^^l»ch5^)oa, 
Sept.  c.  Th.  72r»). 

»  The  Matieni  intended  arc  thcuw*  on 
the  Ual/fi,  for  who*e  c«i-trnco  Ucn>- 
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nectixig  link  between  Anneni%  the  ooimtfj  wkenoe  liie  nlgntioa 
issued,  and  Phijgia^  that  into  which  it  was  diiected  and  whence  it 
proceeded  onward  to  fresh  conquests. 

(i.)  The  Indo-Emopean  origin  of  the  Pelasgi  ssems  to  be  saffi- 
cienilj  established  bj  the  fact  th»t  the  Oieek  or  Hellenic  race,  and 
the  Latin  probablj  to  some  extent,  sprang  fnnn  them.^  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  Hellenism  would  hare  giadoallj'  spread  itself, 
as  it  did,  from  a  smaU  beginning  over  so  mai^  Pelasgic  tribes  «n'/A> 
out  tonqaest^  unless  there  had  been  a  close  affinitj  between  the 
Hellenic  tongue  and  that  previousty  spoken  bj  the  Pda^c  races. 
The  statement  of  Mr.  Grote*  that  we  ''  hare  no  means  of  deciding 
whether  the  language  of  the  Pelasgians  differed  from  €rre^  as  Latin 
CT  as  Fh43Binician  "  is  one  of  undue  and  needless  soepticisnL  There 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  concluding  that  the  two  languages  differed 
even  less  than  Gtreek  and  Latin,^  the  Pdasgic  being  an  earij  stage 
of  the  Teiy  tongue  which  ripened  ultimately  into  the  Hellenic. 
This  yiew  is  quite  compatible  with  the  declaration  of  Herodotus,* 
that  certain  Pelasgic  tribes  in  his  day  "  spoke  a  barbarous  language,** 
since  the  earlier  stages  of  a  language  become  in  course  of  time 
utterly  unintelligible  to  the  nation  which  once  spoke  them,  and 
would  not  be  recognized  by  the  ordinary  observer  as  in  any  way 
allied  to  the  tongue  in  its  later  form.  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  barbarian 
or  foreign  tongue  to  a  modem  Englishman ;  and  so  is  Gothic  to  » 
modem  Grennan,  Provencal  to  a  Frenchman,  Syriac  to  a  Chaldee  of 
Mosul.  The  diversity  between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Pelasgic  was 
probably  of  this  nature,  as  Niebuhr,'  ThirlwaU,^  and  C.  O.  Muller 
suppose.'  The  nations  were  essentially  of  the  same  stock,  the 
Hellenes  having  emerged  from  among  the  Pelasgi ;   and  we  may 


dotns  IB  cur  chief  anthctrity  (see  i.  72, 
and  TiL  72).  They  are  unnoticed  by 
the  later  geographere,  but  seem  to 
be  the  Mati^ni  spoken  of  by  Xanthns 
(Fr.  8)  and  Hecatnns  {Ft,  189). 

^  Even  if  the  gnunmatioal  forma  of 
the  Latin  language  aie  traceable 
rather  to  the  Oscan  than  to  the  Greek, 
as  Lassen  thinks  (Rheinische  Mumwh^ 
1833-4),  yet  the  large  number  of  roots 
common  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  would 
seem  to  be  best  explained  by  a  Pelasgio 
admixtnre  in  the  former  people. 

'  See  Herod,  i.  S8,  and  Thnoyd.  i  3. 
It  most  be  remembered  that  the 
lonians  (inclading  in  them  the  Athe. 


nians),  the  ifColians,  and  the  Achseiana 
were  all  originally  Folasigio  tribea 
(Herod.  L  56;  Tii.  95;  Siiab.  Tiii.  p. 
485). 

*  History  of  Greece,  toL  ii.  p.  356, 
note. 

"*  The  PeUagic,  according  to  the 
Tiew  taken  in  the  text,  diilBred  from 
the  Greek,  as  Gothic  from  G«rman : 
the  Latin  stood  to  the  Greek  more  as 
English  to  German. 

*  Herod,  i.  57. 

*  Histoiy  of  Rome,  Tol.  i  p.  27.  E.T. 
^  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

*  Dorians,  Tcd.  i.  p.  6.  B.  T. 
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confidentlj  pronounce  on  the  Indo-European  character  of  the  latter 
from  the  fact  that  the  langnage  of  the  former  belongs  to  this 
family. 

The  Pelasgi  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  people  in  Asia  at  the 
period  when  Herodotus  writes.  They  formed  apparently  the  first 
waTe  in  the  flood  of  Indo-European  emigration,  which  passing  from 
the  Asiatic  continent  broke  upon  the  islands  and  the  coasts  of 
Greece,  Abundant  traces  of  them  are  found  in  early  times  along 
the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor ; '  but  except  in  a  few  towns,  as 
Placia  and  Scylac^  on  the  Propontis,^  they  had  ceased  to  exist  sepa- 
rately in  that  region,  having  been  absorbed  in  other  nations,  or  else 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs.' 

(iL)  The  Indo-European  character  of  the  Phrygians  is  apparent 
from  the  remnants  of  their  language,  whether  as  existing  in  inscrip- 
tions, or  as  reported  by  the  Ghreeks.' 


>Hom.  n.  ii.  840;  Herod,  i.  57; 
Strab.  ▼.  p.  221 ;  xiii.  p.  621.  Comp. 
what  has  been  shown  (i.  171,  note  ') 
of  the  Leleges,  a  kindred  race. 

*  Herod,  i,  57. 

'  Ab  in  Garia.  See  Fhilipp.  Theang. 
Pr.  1. 

*  The  insoription  on  the  tomb  of 


Midas  (vide  supra,  i.  14)  has  lon^ 
been  known,  and  its  Greek  oharaoter 
noticed.  (See  Mullcr*s  Dorians,  toI. 
i.  p.  9,  note  \  E.  T.)  It  has  been 
copied  by  several  trayellers,  among^ 
others  recently  by  M.  Tezier,  and  is 
fonnd  (according  to  him)  to  ran  as 
follows : — 


AmS:APi?Mfif^//l*$/M(«MFoS//w/Aftr/MrtrTOi/rF/irAKTiE//  f A/I  W 


Here  the  characters,  the  case  endings, 
ftod  eeveral  of  the  words  are  com- 
pletely Oreek.  Line  1  may  be  nnder- 
stood  thns : —  "  Ates-Arcia6f as,  the 
Aoenanogafos,  bnilt  (this)  to  Midas  the 
warrior-ldng."  Line  2  thns  : — "  Lord 
(lit.  father)  Memefats,  son  of  Prsetas, 
. .  a  natiye  of  Sica,  bnilt  (this) ."  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  nominatiye,  genitiye 
(?),  and  dative  cases  exactly  resemble 
oommcm  Greek  forms.  The  nom.  is 
marked  by  -of,  -ct,  (=  i|t),  a,  and  os — 
in  one  instance  by  a.  (Compare 
vf^Aniycp^a,  fi>pv<(ira,  hwArOj  ir.  r.  X.) 
the  gen.  by  -afos  (compare  pa6s,  yp€b6st 
T^poos,  K.  r.  A.),  the  dative  by  f  and 
•CI.  The  verb,  which  is  probably  in 
past  time,  seems  to  have  the  augment 
(Mflct)  ;  while  the  third  pers.  sing,  is 
marked  by  the  ancient  suffix  s  (ro- 
tained  in  S/S«m-i,  rl$iia'ty  m,  r.  A.)      The 


word  Ba3a  reminds  uf  of  the  Greek 
ir<(inraff,  Ztvs  llcatlas,  and  the  like ; 
while  ftuwcTti  is  within  a  letter  of 
ftycurri,  and  i9ats  suggests  a  variant  of 
94fjug,  indicated  likewise  by  the  Latin 
word  csdes.  The  locative  termination 
-/mr  (if  the  word  ^uec/xoy  be  rightly 
rendered),  although  unknown  in  Greek, 
reappears  in  Oscan,  and  may  be  traced 
even  in  the  Latin  tamen  (=  ta-men, 
"  these  things  being  so  ntuaied**). 

Another  inscription,  of  grater 
length  and  of  a  more  ancient  cha- 
racter, given  to  the  world  for  the  first 
time  by  Texier  (Asie  Mineure,  vol. 
ii.  p.  157),  confirms  the  impression 
which  the  writing  on  the  tomb  of 
Midas  has  created  among  compara- 
tive philologists.  It  is  written  in  the 
manner  called  fiowrrpo^i^9^f  and  is  un- 
fortunately somewhat  illegible  in  the 
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(iii.)  That  the  Lydians  belonged  to  thia  Indo-European  famOj  is 
probable  from  what  we  know  of  their  language/  aa  well  as  from 

latter  portion.    Texier  gives  it  thus : — 

r<»r^sAm^AT£PK:EFF^£K$£T/i•:«fi$;F/^i»^•w^AV/l/r/^;/7\/•'^ 

^/'£AffA'/-TF/I/<jr«»r.iS''STKT/ry4K^AKBWt*/'flF»5^PP 

This  may  be  read  oonjectnrallj : — 

Ki|AoKi|r     Fci^oFrvr    oFros  /larcpcs 
"  Celooes  sepalohmm  snas  matris 

(ToirtiratT  futrtpes  TftTtKtffTif   Of€fufomfjuar  ^X**"        T* 

exstnudt  mafxis  Sphetexetis  ex  Qfefinone.    Sortita  eat  TeUoft 

matrem  amatam.    Bonok,  qui  Acenanogafiis  erat, 

eptKVw    rcAaros  cocrvr'     Imiretr,       AjrcvavoTofot, 
hordenm  sacrifioii  obtcdit.     Inanon,   Aoenanogafas,   *   *    * 


In  this  archaic  Phrygian,  while  the 
forms  and  words  in  general  resemble 
the  Greek,  there  are  some  which 
differ  from  those  npon  the  tomb  of 
Midas,  and  are  more  akin  to  the 
Latin.  The  third  pers.  sing,  of  the 
verb  is  marked  by  the  termination  -r 
instead  of  -f,  as  in  (rotrttrolrj  Xmx^t, 
and  (probably)  coimrr.  (Compare 
the  Greek  passive  terminations  -roi, 
-TO,  and  for  the  v  in  ao^mrr  compare 
^Upvfu,  (t^yrvfu,  Ac.)  The  augment 
is  wanting,  being  replaced  in  one 
instance  ((r4Krc0'ciXT)  by  a  rednplication. 
The  accosative  has  the  termination 
-ay  where  the  Iiatins  hare  .em,  the 
Greeks  only  -a.  Again  the  genitive, 
ftartp'tSf  is  more  like  the  Latin 
''matr-is"  than  the  Greek  fiiir4p'0s. 
Some  expressions,  however,  are 
thoroaghly  Greek:  ofras  iwrfpts  is 
almost  exactly  adrijs  it,ifripos — Kaxvr 
7a  fMTtpoM  ap^ffourruf  is  (l)Xaxc  yrj 
firrripa  ipwrHiv  (or  apitfTirr).  The  rare 
form  of  the  letter  %  deserves  special 
notice.  It  is  written  almost  like  a 
capital  Y,  as  in  the  alphabet  of  the 
Theraeans. 

The   probable  connection   of    the 

Phrygian  ^iKos,    ''bread,''  with    the 

*  firman   bocJken  and   oar  "  bake,"  is 

iced  in  the  foot-notes  to  the  second 


book.  The  Phrygian  words  for  «  fire/* 
"water,"  "dog,"  and  many  other 
common  t-erms,  were  so  like  the 
Greek  as  to  attract  the  attention  <-f 
the  Greeks  themselves  (Plat.  CratyK 
p.  410  ▲).  The  terms  mentioned  are 
most  of  them  widely  spread  in  the 
Indo-Eoropean  family.  Fire  is  io 
Greek  xvp,  in  high  German  Kun,  in 
low  German  /tir,  in  Armenian  Attr. 
Water  is  Sansc.  uda,  Lat.  unJa,  Greok 
58»p  or  rather  F^8«»p,  Phrygian  3«S»v 
Slav.  vod4it  Goth.  viUo,  Engl,  yrat^^ 
Germ,  tcosser,  Celtic  dour  or  dvr.  Dog: 
is  Sansc  i^van,  Greek  ir^r,  Lydian  ray» 
Lat.  caniSy  Armen.  shw^  Germ.  Kund, 
Engl,  hound.  The  moon  ia  Greek 
fi^ny,  Phrygian  ^^y.  Germ.  moi%d : 
compare  Lat.  men-sis  and  oar  nuinti . 
God  was  in  Phrygian  BoToZby  (Hesrch. 
ad  voo.),  in  old  Persian  6090,  in  Zen«l 
hagha,  while  in  Slavonic  it  is  still 
hogk,  "  Bake  "  is  Sansc.  pac,  Servian 
pee-en,  Anglo-Sax.  bocen,  Erse  hac- 
aiLim,  as  well  as  Germ,  hatkm, 
English  hake,  and  Phrygian  04k,  The 
few  words  said  to  be  Phrygian,  which 
appear  to  be  Semitic  rather  than  Indo- 
European  (BaXi^r, ''A8«r,*ABcY«tfs).art* 
either  late  importations,  or  assitn^ed 
npon  very  weak  grounds  to  the  Phry. 
gian  langoage. 
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their  geographical  position,  and  connection  with  other  Indo-G«r- 
manic  races.  Thej  had  common  temples  with  the  Garians  and 
Mysians,"  and  in  mythical  tradition  the  three  nations  were  said  to 
have  had  a  common  ancestor.^  In  manners  and  cnstoms  they  closely 
n^embled  the  Greeks  ;>^  and  their  habit  of  consulting  the  Hellenic 
oracles "  wonld  seem  to  show  that  their  religion  conld  not  have 
W'eu  rery  different.  They  may  therefore  with  mnch  probability  be 
n -.signed  to  this  family,  and  regarded  as  a  race  not  greatly  differing 
from  the  Ghreeks. 

(iv.)  The  Carians,  whose  connection  with  the  Lydians  was  pecu- 
liarly dofle,  are  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  Leleges^* — a  state- 
ment which  is  probably  beyond  the  truth,^'  but  which  he  could 
s.^rcely  have  made  (having  been  bom  and  bred  up  on  the  Carian 
(^oast)  unless  the  two  races  had  been  connected  by  a  very  near 
atlinity.  That  the  Leleges  were  closely  akin  to  the  Pelasgi  does  not 
admit  of  a  doubt.'^  Of  the  Carian  tongue  the  remains  are  too  scanty 
t4>  furnish  us  with  any  very  decisive  argament;  but  Philip  of 
Theangela,  the  Carian  historian,  remarked  that  it  was  fuller  than 
Any  other  language  of  Greek  words. *^  The  Carians  too  socm  to  have 
ailopted  Greek  cnstoms  with  particular  facility,'*  and  perhaps  the 
vt»ry  epithet  of  "strange-speaking,"  which  they  bear  in  Homer,"  is 
an  indication  of  their  near  ethnic  approximation  to  the  Greek  type, 
whereby  they  were  led  to  make  an  attempt  from  which  others 
^^irank,  and  to  adopt  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks,  the 
( I  reek  language.'* 

(v.)  The  Mysians,  who,  like  the  Carians,  claimed  kinship  with 
the  Lydian  people,  and  had  access  in  common  with  persons  of 
tlit'se  two  nations  to  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Labranda'* — who 

'  StH*  p.  6W,  note  ',  and  compare  [  ments,  Thirlwairs  History  of  Greece, 

B4-<»ttichrr^8  Rudiment.  Myth.  Semit.  vol.  i.  pp.  42-45,  and  Clinton's  Fasti 

J  p.  1.**.  14.  '  Hellenici,  vol.  i.  ]>p.  31-34. 

•  Herx>d.  i.  171 ;  Strab.  xiv,  p.  943.  ;        »*  See  MuHer'a  Fraffm.  Hist.  Gr.  vol. 

•  According  to  Herodotng  (1.  e.  c),  I  iv.  p.  475  (Kr.  2),  ^  yXArrm.  ri»  KcuNwr 
tSf>  native  Carian  tradition  mado  |  .  .  vAflio^ra  'EXXifi^ijrJk  hviiAmra  lx«i 
1a  das  and  MyRna  the  brothers  of  Car.  KorafitfAiyn^va. 

**  Aip<«)  .  .  v^iMAiffi  fiir  TapavAn<r(oi0-(  ■        ^  Strab.  xiv.  p.  947;  Herod,  vii.  93. 

\p4mwrm  «•!  *EAAi|r«f  (Herod,  i.  94).  ,        "  Horn.  II.  ii.  867. 

<  <  mparv  vii.  74 :  AvSo2  .  .  kyxor^rw  **  This  at  loast  is   the  explanation 

T«r  *EAXi|injr«r  tTx^r  VvAo.     And  sec       which   Stmbo  (1.  8.   c)  gives  of  the 

al-<f>  i.  35.  Homeric  epithet.     LAKHc^n  admits  its 

"  Herod,  i.  14,  19,  46,  55,  Ac.  \   truth  (UcIht  die  Sprachen  KlniiaHiens, 

*'  Hertid.  i.  171.  1    p.  3H1),  while  mnintainmg  tl»e  i^mwtxe 

'*  S«M«  the  foot-note  on  the  passage.        character  of  the  Carians. 

^tvit^  for  a  Mimmary  of  the  argu.  |       *'  Herod,  i.  171.     Strab.  xiv.  p.  913. 
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spoke,  moreover,  a  language  half  Lydian  and  balf  Phrygian,*  miut 
eTidently  be  classed  in  the  same  category  with  the  races  with  which 
they  are  thus  shown  to  have  been  connected. 

(yi.)  The  Lycians  and  Caunians  belong  likewise  to  the  Indo- 
Enropean  family,  though  rather  to  the  Iranic  or  Arian,  than  to  the 
Pelasgic  gronp.  Their  language  is  now  well-known  through  the 
inscriptions  discovered  in  their  country,  and,  though  of  a  very 
peculiar  type,*  presents  on  the  whole  characteristics  decidedly  Indo- 
European.  Herodotus  says  that  in  manners  and  customs  the 
Lycians  resembled  the  Carians  and  the  people  of  Crete,  and  their 
art  has  undoubtedly  a  Ghrecian  character ;  but  these  are  points  upoa 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  any  great  stress,  since  their  ethnic 
affinity  is  sufficiently  decided  by  their  language. 

(vii.)  The  Mati^i  are  added  to  this  group  conjecturally,  on 
account  of  their  position  and  name ; '  but  it  must  be  admitted  thai 
these  are  merely  grounds  affording  a  very  slight  presumption.  The 
term  itself  may  not  be  a  real  ethnic  title;  it  is  perhaps  only  a 
Semitic  word  signifying  '^  mountaineers,"  ^  and  may  not  have  been 
really  borne  by  the  people.  It  certainly  disappears  altogether  from 
this  locality  shortly  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  while  even  in 


>  Xanthi  Frag^m.  ap.  Milller  (Fr.  8), 
r^y  [rwr  Mwrw^  StaAcrror  fu|oXi»8<^y 
VO0S  tJpcu  jroi  fu^o^ff^yuMf, 

*  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn  has 
recently  published  an  aoconnfc  of 
these  inscriptions  (Ueber  die  Lyki- 
schen  Inschriften,  and  Die  alten 
Sprachen  Kleinasiens,  Yon  Professor 
Christian  Lassen,  published  in  the 
Zeitschrift  t.  Morgenland),  in  which 
he  has  proved,  more  scientifically  than 
former  writers,  the  Indo-European 
character  of  the  language.  This, 
however,  had  long  been  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  labours  of  Sir  C. 
Fellows  and  Mr.  Daniel  Sharpe.  Bi- 
lingual ioscriptions,  in  Greek  and 
Lycian,  upon  tombs  rendered  the 
work  of  decipherment  comparatively 
easy.  The  most  important  specimens 
are  given  at  the  end  of  this  Essay. 

These  inscriptions  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  in  syntactical  arrangement 
and  inflexional  rules  and  forms  the 
Lycian  language  is  Indo-European, 
coinciding,  as  it  often  does,  almost 
word  for  word  with  the  Greek :  e.  g., 


prinafntu 


Ewulnu      itatu      mene 
Tovro     (rh)  /JjnifAa     [$] 

Polenida    Mollewesen    se 
*AToXA«r(8i|r    MoAAio^aot    ical 
Polenidau  Porewemeteu  piineiejewe 
'AwoXXmriiov   Uvptfidrt&s  •hnm 

urppe  lada  epttewe       «e 

iwl   {rats)   yvtrtu^uf   (va<r)    4avr«r  col 

tedeeme. 
(rots)  ^TT^pois. 

The  roots,  however,  are  for  the  most 
part  curiously  unlike  those  in  any 
other  Indo-European  language :  the 
most  certainly  known,  iedMme  (child), 
prinaju  (work),  itatu  (memorial),  sf 
(and),  urppe  (for),  Ac,  have  no  near 
correspondents  either  in  the  Arian  or 
the  European  tongues.  The  pronouns 
however,  have  some  analogy  to  the 
Zend. 

'  Their  position  as  a  oonnectiiv; 
link  between  Armenia  and  PhrTiri»t 
has  been  already  noticed  (supra,  pp. 
689, 690).  Their  name  seems  to  con- 
nect them  with  the  Modes  {Miula\. 
Comp.  Sauro-iiMta. 

*  See  note  '  on  Book  i.  ch.  1S9. 
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Moant  ZagroB  it  Tanishes  after  a  while  before  that  of  the  Gorditti 
or  Knrda,*  so  that  its  claim  to  be  oonsidered  the  real  name  of  a  race 
is  at  least  qnestionable. 

13.  The  eastern  or  Arian  migration,  whereby  an  Indo-European 
race    became  settled  npon    the   Indns,  is  involved    in    complete 
ofascority.     We  have  indeed  nothing  bnt  the  evidence  of  compara- 
tive philologj  on  which  distinctly  to  gpronnd  the  belief,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the  Pelasgian,  Lydo-Phijgian, 
Lycian,   Thradan,   Sarmatian,   Teutonic,  and  Arian  races   dwelt 
together,  the  common  possessors  of  a  single  langaage.     The  evi- 
dence ihns  furnished  is,   however,  conclusive,  and  compels  us  to 
derive  the  various  and  scattered  nations  above  enumerated  from  a 
single  ethnic  stock,  and  to  assign  them  at  some  time  or  other  a 
ningle  locality.     In  the  silence  of  authentic  history,  Armenia  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  probable  centre  from  which  they  spread ;  and 
the  Arian  race  may  be  supposed  to  have  wandered  eastward  about 
the  same  time  that  the  two  other  kindred  streams  began  to  flow, 
the  one  northward  across  the  Caucasus,  the  other  westward  over 
Aj»ia  Minor  and  into  Europe.     The  early  history  of  the  Arians  is  for 
many  ages  an  absolute  blank ;  but  at  a  period  certainly  anterior  to 
the  fifteenth  century  before  our  era  they  were  settled  in  the  high 
tntct  from  which  flow  the  waters  of  the  Oxus,  Jaxartcs,  Indus,  Ac, 
and    becoming  straitened  for  room   began  to  send   out  colonies 
eastward  and  westward.     On  the  one  side  their  movements  may  be 
traced  in  the  hymns  of  the  Rig-Veda,  where  they  are  seen  advanc- 
ing step  by  step  along  the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  engaged  in  constant 
wars  with  the  primitive  Turanian  inhabitants,  whom  they  gradually 
drove  before  them  into  the  various  mountain  ranges,  where  their 
descendants  still  exist,  speaking  Turanian  dialects.'    On  the  other, 
their  progress  is  as  distinctly  marked  in  the  most  ancient  portions 
of  the  Zendavesta,  the  sacred  book  of  the  western  or  Medo-Persic 
Arians.     While  their  Vodic  brethren  possessed  themselves  of  the 
broad  plains  of  Hindoostan,  and  became  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 


■  Stmbo  calls  a  certain  part  of 
Uodia  by  the  name  of  Mo<lia  Mattiana 
<i.  p.  1<)8,  xi.  742),  bnt  he  ban  1y 
ir.^ntions  the  Mattiani  (xi.  p.  74H) : 
h.M  chief  inhabitants  of  Meant  Za^onrs 
arp  the  Gordiffii  (xi.  p.  7fiU,  772,  xvi, 
p.  Ui46,  1060,  &c.).  In  Pliny  the 
are  found  only  east  of  the 


Caspian  (vi.  16).     In   Ptolemy   they 
disappear  altof^rtlior. 

*  Keo  MulWs  Khrtay  on  the  BontniH 
Lanfrimiro  in  the  Uo]X)rt  of  tho  Hnti^h 
As8<KMuti()n  for  1H18,  p.  32i):  mul 
Bunttcn's  I'hilosoph.  of  Unir.  lltst.  TuL 
i.  pp.  340.364. 
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Hindoos,  the  Zendic  or  Medo-Persic  Ariwis  descended  from  ihe 
Pamir  steppe  ^  npon  the  regions  watered  bj  the  upper  streams  of  the 
Jazartes  and  the  Oxns.  Here  too  the  Arians  wonld  come  into  contact 
with  Scjthic  or  Turanian  races,  whom  they  mnst  either  have  dispos- 
sessed or  made  subject,  Sogdiana,  Bactria,  Aria  (or  Herat),  HjTcania, 
Arachosia,  Bhagiana,  Media  Atropatene  (Azerbijan),"  were  suoces- 
siyelj  occupied  bj  them,  and  thej  thus  extended  themselves  in  a 
continuous  line  from  Affghanistan  to  bejond  the  Caspian.  At  this 
point  there  was,  perhaps,  a  long  pause  in  their  adyanoe,  after  which 
the  emigration  burst  forth  again  with  fresh  strength,  projecting  a 
strong  Indo-European  element  into  Armenia,  and  at  the  same  time 
turning  southward  along  the  chain  of  Zagros,  occupying  Media 
Magna,  and  thence  descending  to  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
where  Persia  Proper  and  Carmania  formed  perhaps  the  limits  of  its 
progress.  Everywhere  through  these  countries  the  Tatar  or 
Turanian  races  yielded  readily  to  the  invading  flood,  retiring  into 
the  desert  or  the  mountain-tops,  or  else  submitting  to  become  the 
dependents  of  the  conquerors. 

14.  The  nations  which  may  be  distinctly  referred  to  this  immi- 
gration are  the  following : — The  Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Car- 
manians,  the  Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Arians  of  Herat,  the 
Hyrcanians,  the  Sagartians,  the  Ghorasmians,  and  the  Sarangians. 
The  similarity  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  more  important  of 
these  nations  has  been  noticed  by  Strabo,^  who  includes  most  of 
them  within  the  limits  of  his  "  Ariana."  Modem  research  confirms 
his  statements,  showing  that  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  countries 
in  question,  who  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  races,  still 
speak  Arian  dialects.^^  A  few  words  will  su£Eice  to  indicate  the 
special  grounds  upon  which  these  various  tribes  are  sevonaUy 
assigned  to  this  family. 

(i.)  The  Persian  language,  which  we  possess  in  five  of  its  stages,^ 


'  This  tract  is  probably  the  Aryanem 
Vadjo  of  the  Vendidad.  (See  Hnp. 
feld's  Exeroitat.  Herod.  Spec.  Diss.  ii. 
p.  16.) 

•  The  Vo/rerM  of  the  Vendidad  ia, 
perhaps,  this  region.  (Vide  sopra, 
Essay  iii.  p.  391,  note  ^.) 

fi^xpt  lUpoos  rufhs  iral  Tlfptrw  ftal  M^- 
9oaf,  Kot  in  T&r  wphs  Apicrw  Baicrpi»w 
Ktd   Soyduvwy*    tlirl   yap   won   iced  6fi6^ 


yXvrroi  rapk  futspiw,    Strab.  zr.  p.  10S6. 

^^  See  MuUer,  Languages  of  the  Seat 
of  War,  pp.  82^4. 

>^  These  are,  1.  The  Zend,  or  lan- 
guage of  the  Zendavesta,  the  earliest 
type  of  the  speech,  cormpted  howerer 
in  places  bj  an  admixture  of  later 
forms.  2.  The  Achasmenian  I^rnan, 
or  language  of  the  Cnneiform  Inacrip* 
tions  from  the  time  of  Cjms  to  thai 
of  Ataxerxes  Oohus.    3.  The  serecml 
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fanuflhes  the  model  by  which  we  jadge  of  Arian  speech,  and 
distinctlj  shows  the  ethnic  character  of  the  people  who  spoke  it, 
proring  their  connection  on  the  one  hand  with  the  non-Toranian 
inhafaitanta  of  India,  on  the  other  with  the  piincipal  races  of 
£anope.  Ab  this  point  is  one  on  which  ethnologers  are  completely 
airrotd,*  it  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  any  farther  proof  of  it. 

\\L)  That  the  Medea  of  history  were  Arians,  closely  akin  to  the 
Persians,  has  been  already  argned  in  the  Essay  *  On  the  Chronology 
and  History  of  the  Great  Median  Empire/'  Whether  the  name 
nriginally  belonged  to  the  Scythic  races  inhabiting  the  country 
immediately  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  and  was  from  them 
Bflopted  by  their  Arian  conquerors — ^as  that  of  Pashtu  or  Pushtti  is 
haid  to  hare  been  by  the  AiFghans,'  and  as  that  of  Britons  has  cer- 
tainly been  by  the  Anglo-Saxons — or  whether  it  is  a  true  Arian 
^<x.*tionaI  title  first  brought  into  that  region  by  the  Arian  races  at 
the  time  of  their  conquest,  is  perhaps  uncertain.*  But,  however 
thia  may  be,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Modes  of  au- 
thentic history,  the  conquering  subjects  of  Cyaxares,  were  Arians,  of 
a  kindred  race  to  the  Persians,  who  had  accompanied  them  from  the 
fast  during  the  migrations  recorded  in  the  Vendidad.  The  name 
Arian  was  recognised  by  all  the  surrounding  nations  as  proper  to 
the  Medes.^  The  similarity  of  their  language  with  the  Persian 
waa  noticed  by  Ncarchus,  the  naval  commander  of  Alexander,^  and 
by  Strabo ;  ^  it  is  also  remarkably  evidenced  by  the  entire  list  of 


TAneties  of  Pehlevi  (a.d.  226.651), 
i^:.«j«n  to  DB  from  rock  inscriptions, 
I'*ceod«  on  coinfl,  and  the  aacrcd  booka 
<  f  tha  Piarsces.  4.  Tbo  Puxond  or 
i'&mi,  preecrred  to  na  in  tho  com- 
u*'Dtahe0  on  the  Zend  text«,  and 
HKvntly  criticalljr  treated  by  M. 
>f«MgeL  And,  5.  The  Persian  of  the 
;  -^-«'>nt  da/,  which  is  a  motloy  idiom, 
.  *''>^'\j  impregnated  with  Arabic,  bnt 
•:  .1  chteflj  Arian  both  in  its  grammar 
axid  ita  roota. 

*  See  Prichard'a  Phja.  Hist.  vol.  ir. 
( "  %.;  Bnnaen'a  Philosophy  of  History, 
\  1.  i.  pp.  110.127;  Miiller'a  Languages 
'  i  the  Seat  of  War,  p.  32. 

'  Sapra,  pp.  388.391. 
'  Muller'a  Languages  of  tho  Scat  of 
War.  p.  32. 

*  In  faToar  of  tho  riew  that  Roy t  hie 
MU*"t  proi-tHleJ   tbo  Arian    Medtvs  in 


these  parts  may  be  nnrod,  1.  The 
belief  of  Borosns  in  a  Median  dynasty 
at  Babylon  before  B.r.  22'Ai  (hV.  11). 
2.  The  Greek  myths  of  Androm^tia  and 
Medea,  which  connect  tho  Medcs  with 
the  early  (Scythic)  Phoouiciaua  and 
with  the  Colchians.  The  strongest 
argament  agitinst  it  is  the  ab^enct*  of 
the  word  Medo  {Mad)  from  the  Aafsj- 
rian  inscriptions  till  the  time  of  tho 
black -obi^lisk  king,  ab.  B.C.  800.  (Yido 
supra,  p.  391.) 

*  Herod,  vii.  62.  O/  Mn8«i  ^ira^^rra 
wdkm  trpht  wdirrmp  "A^i.  Compare  Moa. 
Chor.  i.  28. 

*  Ap.  Strab.  xr.  p.  1053.  N/apx«' 
rk  vAf«rra  f^  mU  rii¥  li^«jrror  rmt^ 
Ko^/ioriTwr  Xltp^tmd,  r«  iro)  My9csJ^ 
cljfnyirt. 

'  See  note  *  on  the  preceding  page. 
wliero  the  pa%>.t;i;o  iet  quoti'd. 
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authentic  Median  names,  which  are  disiinctlj  referable  to  Anan 
roois,^  and  have  a  close  resemblance  to  the  names  in  common  use 
among  the  Persians.  Isolated  Median  words,  the  mpaning  of  which 
is  known,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.*  And  the  special  trost 
reposed  by  the  Persians  in  the  Medes,^^  together  with  the  identit  j 
between  the  two  races  presumed  bj  the  Greeks,^  mark  still  more 
strikingly  the  affinity  which  they  bore  to  one  another. 

(iii.)  The  Carmanians  are  included  by  Herodotus  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Persians,^  and  were  said  by  Nearchus,  who  ooasied 
along  their  shores,  to  resemble  the  Modes  and  Persians  both  in  cus- 
toms and  language.'  Their  descendants,  the  modem  people  of 
Kerman,  spoke  a  distinct  dialect  allied  to  Persian  up  to  a  recent 
period  of  history.^ 

(ir.)  The  Bactrians  are  included  by  Strabo  in  his  '  Ariana,'  and 
are  said  by  him  to  have  '*  differed  but  little  in  language  from  the 
Persians."*  Herodotus  remarks  their  similarity  in  equipment  to 
the  Medes.^  That  they  belonged  to  the  most  ancient  Arian  stock 
is  evident  from  the  Yendidad,  where  Bakhdi,  which  is  undoubtedly 
Bactiia,  is  the  third  country  occupied  by  the  Arians  after  they  quit 
their  primitive  settlements.  It  may  further  be  noticed  that  the  few 
Bactrian  names  which  have  come  down  to  us  on  good  authority  are 
either  Persian  or  else  modelled  upon  the  Persian  type.^ 


"  See  the  analysiB  of  the  Persian 
and  Median  names  at  the  close  of 
Book  vi. 

'  Ab  apaca,  "  dog/'  which  occnrs  in 
the  same  sense  in  Zend,  and  in  some 
modem  Persian  dialects :  Aj.dahak 
(Astyages),  (nom.  Ajis  D(ihako)t  which 
is  nsed  symbolically  for  the  Median 
nation  tfaronghont  the  Zend  Avesta, 
and  means  literally  in  Zend  *'  the 
biting  snake;"  being,  moreoTer,  still 
used  for  **  a  dragon  "  in  Persian  at  the 
present  day. 

»»  See  note  ',  p,  389. 

1  See  note  ^  p.  389. 

'  Herod,  i.  125.  The  form  of  the 
name  used  by  Herodotus  is  Oerma^ 
niana  (Ttpftjiytot) ;  a  word  which  may 
teach  ns  cantion  in  basing  theories  of 
ethnic  aflBnity  on  a  mere  name. 

'  See  note  *  on  preceding  page. 

^  Yon  Hammer  (Farhang  Jehangiri, 
preface),  quoted  by  Piichard  (Phys. 
Hiat.  vol.  iv.  p.  16).  [At  present  there  is 


no  distinct  dialect  known  as  Ktrmdni, 
— H.  C.  E.] 

*  See  note  *  on  page  696.  Apollru 
doms  of  Artemita  had  inclnded 
Bactria  in  A  nana  before  Strabo> 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  762). 

'  Book  vii.  ch.  64. 

'  As  the  Bozana  and  Oxymrtes  of 
Arrian,  which  are  Peniaii  (ooap. 
Arrian,  Ezp^  Alex.  vii.  4»  with  Ctek 
Pers.  Exc.  §  12),  and  his  Spitamenes, 
which  is  on  a  Persian  type.  Conlpare 
the  Median  names  Spithobatee  (Diod. 
Sic),  Spitamas,  Bpitaoee,  8pitade« 
(Ctesias),  the  initial  element  in  all 
these  names  being  the  Zend  Svenia  or 
Spenta,  '*  Sacred,"  and  the  lapse  of 
the  nasal  before  the  dental  being  a 
peculiarity  of  Persian  articulation ; 
and  for  the  termination  menet  compare 
Achsemenes,  Hieramenes  (Thocyd.), 
Phradasmenes  (Arrian),  Ac.  Tenaff^ut 
in  iBschylus  (PersL  806)  is  probablr 
a  fictitious  name. 
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(▼.)  The  reasons  adduced  for  regarding  the  Bactrians  as  Arians 
applj  for  the  most  part  to  the  Sogdians.  C/nghdha,  or  Sogdiana, 
appears  in  the  Vendidad  as  the  first  phhce  to  which  Ormazd  brought 
his  worehippere  from  the  primitire  Airyanem  vaejo,  Strabo  in- 
eludes  it  with  Bactria  in  his  '  Ariana,'  and  makes  the  same  remark 
concerning  the  language  of  the  two  peoples.  Sogfdian  names  are 
wanting;  but  the  intimate  connection  of  Sogdiana  with  Bactria* 
would  alone  render  it  tolerably  certain  that  the  two  countries  were 
peopled  by  cognate  races. 

(vL)  The  Arians  of  Herodotus  seem  to  parade  their  ethnic  cha- 
racter in  their  name ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  apparent 
identity  is  a  mere  coincidence.  Herodotus  himself  distinguishes 
between  the  "a^ mi  and  the  'a^cum  ;  ^  and  a  still  wider  difference  is 
observable  in  the  corresponding  terms  as  they  come  before  us  in 
the  Zendavesta  and  the  cuneiform  monuments.  In  the  Vendidad  the 
original  Ariana  is  Airya  (Airyanem  vaejo)^  the  later  Aria  is  Haroyu. 
Similarly  in  the  inscriptions  of  Darius,  Arian  in  its  wider  sense  is 
Ariya*  Aria  (the  province)  Hartva*  The  initial  aspirate,  which 
was  lost  by  the  Greeks,*  but  which  still  maintains  its  place  in  the 
modem  Herat  and  in  the  Ueri  rud^  or  '*  Arius  amnis,"  sufficiently 
distinguishes  the  two  words,  which  differ  moreover  in  the  final 
clement — Aria  (the  province)  having  a  terminal  u  or  v,  which  has 
no  correspondent  in  the  other  word.  The  eastern  Arians  therefore 
('A^ffMi)  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Medo* Persic  or  Iranic  family 
on  account  of  their  name.  They  are,  however,  entitled  to  a  place 
in  it  from  the  occurrence  of  their  country  in  the  Zendave«ta  among 
the  primitive  Arian  settlements,  as  well  as  from  their  being  con- 
stantly connected  with  races  whose  Arian  character  has  been  already 
proved.'    Herodotus  also,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  mentions  that  in 


*  Sogdiana  foUowe  immediately  opon 
Bactria  in  the  three  lists  of  the 
satrapies  (Boh.  Ins.  col.  i.  f>ar.  6; 
Porspp.  Ins.  par.  2;  Nakhsh-i-Kastam 
Ins.  par.  3).  The  Bactrians  and  8<)g. 
dians  arp  closely  united  by  Stralm  in 
many  plac*e«  (ii.  p.  107,  16U  :  xi.  7«'>2.S, 
Ac).  Compare  Arhan  (Kxp.  Alex. 
iii.  8 ;  IT.  1 }  V.  12,  Ac.). 

*  This  is  the  name  ^ven  to  the 
Arians  of  Herat  in  B<K»k  iii.  oh.  9S. 
In  BiMik  vii.,  liowrvor,  the  il>tVm»nt'0 
is  OT«'rl<M-k(Hl,  and  LM>th  thry  and  the 
true  Ariana  are  called  "Aptou     ^Comp. 


chs.  62  and  66). 

'  Nakhsh.i.Knstam  Ins.  par.  2,  ad 
fln. ;  Bchibt.  Ins.  (Scythio  Tentiou), 
col.  i.  par.  5. 

»  BehiHt.  Ins.  ool.  i.  par.  6 ;  Per*op. 
Ins.  (I.  I.ASM>n)  par.  2.  The  Nakhsh- 
i-Kutitam  inwription  is  impcrfift, 

*By  llfHanicus  (Kr.  ir»H).  StraUs 
and  itolomy,a«  wvW  as  by  ilenidotiM. 

*  In  the  Inscriptions  thoy  nnuiilly 
accom^mny  thn  Hnctrian*.  In  H«»n». 
d«  tiici  th«»v  an*  j-'-irtd  i^ilh  iho  S^nr- 
d)utis  and  the  Chi)nu*miabs  (iii.  U3, 
sub  fin.). 
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their  arms  and  equipments  they  resembled  the  Medes  and 
Bactrians.^ 

(vii.)  The  conntrj  of  the  Hjrcanians  (called  Vehrkana)  appears 
in  the  Zendavesta  among  those  occupied  bj  the  Arians.  Their 
equipment  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  exactly  resembled  that  of  the 
Persians.^  A  name  too  mentioned  in  Ctesias  as  that  of  a  Hyrcanian 
is  Arian.^  These  seem  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  assigning  them, 
to  the  Medo-Persic  family.® 

(yiii.)  That  the  Sagartians  were  Persians  in  language,^^  and  to  a 
great  extent  in  dress  and  equipment,"  is  witnessed  by  Herodotus. 
Their  Arian  character  is  apparent  in  the  inscriptions,  where  Chit- 
ratakhma,^'  a  Sagartian,  throws  Sagartia  into  revolt  by  proclaiming 
himself  a  descendant  of  Cyaxares.^'  Darius  seems  to  include  their 
country  in  Media,^^  while  Herodotus  informs  us  that  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  they  "  were  drawn  up  with  the  Persians."  ** 

(ix.)  The  Arian  character  of  the  Chorasmians  is  apparent  from 
the  mention  of  their  country  (Elhairizao)  in  the  Zendayesta  ^  in 
close  connection  with  Aria  (Herat),  Margiana  (Jfero),  and  Sogdiana 
(Sughd),  The  word  itself  is  probably  of  Arian  etymology,^'^  and  the 
Chorasmians  are  almost  always  found  conjoined  with  races  of  the 
Arian  stock.^^  A  Chorasmian  name  too,  preserred  by  a  Greek 
writer,  is  plainly  Arian." 


•  Herod,  vii.  66.  "A/vioi  Ji  r6^otfft 
fM^p  dcKfvcurfityot  ^ay  VLtfiucotai^  ra  tk 
ftAAa  Kordwtp  EdxTpwi. 

'  Herod,  vii.  62.  'Tpxdi^ioi  Kordw€p 
nipffoi  icfadxaro, 

*^  Artasyras,  Persic.  Exo.  §  9.  Com- 
pare, for  the  initial  element,  the 
names  Arta-xerxes,  Arta-banaSi  &o., 
and  for  the  final  one,  the  Sanscrit 
smrya,  "  light,"  or  "  the  sun." 

'  It  may  be  added  that  the  name 
Hyrcaniana  signifies  "  the  wolves  "  in 
Zend,  and  is  exactly  represented  by 
the  modem  Persian  Qi/rgan,-- 
[H.  C.  R.] 

^^  Herod,  vii.  86.  Xecydprtoi .  .  .  A^ot 

'*  Ibid.  ^aydpTioi  .  .  .  vxtv^p  fura^h 
Ix^^vo*!  w€wotrifA4tni¥  rqt  re  Ti^pauc^s  Jcol 
r^s  ncuvrvZic^T. 

"  For  the  Arian  character  of  this 
name,  see  Sir  H.  Bawlinson's  Vocabu. 
lary  of  the  Ancient  Persian  Lang^oage, 
pp.  143.5;  and  compare  the  note  on 
Iritantaoohmes  (supra,  i.  192.) 

^  Behist.  Ins.  ooL  ii.  par.  14. 


^  After  relating  the  revolt  of  Sa- 
gartia under  Chitratakhma,  and  its 
reduction,  Darius  concludes  by  saying, 
"  this  is  what  was  done  by  me  tn 
lfe<iia"(ibid.  jf>ar.  15). 

'*  Herod,  vii.  85.  hnrt/rdxaro  [•i 
2iry<(pTioi3  ^f  Tovs  Tlcpiras. 

^  In  the  fourth  Fargard.  See  Bur- 
nouTs  Commentaire  anr  le  Ta^na, 
p.  108. 

17  Bumouf  derived  it  from  khairi^ 
"  nourishment,'*  and  zvmot  '*  land,**  or 
"  earth,"  giving  it  the  sense  of  '*  fruit- 
ful land."  Sir  H.  Bawlinson  suggesu 
a  connection  with  the  Sanscrit  firarpo. 
"  heaven."     (Vocabulary,  p.  91.) 

^^  Herodotus  joins  them  in  the  same 
satrapy  with  the  Sogdians  and  Ariani» 
of  Herat  (iii.  93).  In  the  army  of 
Xerxes  he  unites  them  with  the  Sog- 
dians and  Gandarians,  noticing  that 
they  wore  the  same  arms  with  the 
Bactrians  (vii.  66).  In  the  cuneiform 
inscriptions  they  are  conjoined  with 
the  Arians  and  the  Bactrians  (Beh. 
Ins.  ooL  i  par.  6),  with  the  Sogdians 
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(x.)  The  Sarangians  of  Herodotas,  whose  arms  resembled  those 
of  the  Medes,^  and  who  are  generallj  conjoined  with  Arian  tribes,* 
seem  to  be  correctly  identified  with  the  Drangpans  of  later  writers,' 
whoee  close  affinity  to  the  Persians  is  witnessed  by  Strabo.^  Their 
name  does  not  occnr  in  the  Vendidad;  bat  their  country,  called 
after  its  chief  river,  the  Etymandnis^  (modem  Helmetid),  is  dis- 
tinctly noticed  among  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Arians.^ 

(xi.)  The  Gandarians,  whose  country  (Sindhu  Gandhara)  lay  npon 
the  Upper  Indus,^  hare  not  been  included  among  the  Arians  of  this 
migration,  since  they  appear  to  have  been  (as  Hecatffius  was  aware  **) 
an  Indian  rather  than  an  Iranian  race?  They  probably  remained 
in  the  primitive  settlements  of  the  Arian  people,  while  the  Medo- 
Persic  tribes  moved  westward,  sending  with  them  only  some  few 
colonists,  who  carried  the  name  into  Sogdiana  and  Khorassan.'^ 
With  the  Gandarians  may  perhaps  be  classed  the  Sattagydians  and 
the  Dadiceo,  who  were  included  with  them  in  the  same  satrapy,"  and 
who  occur  generally  in  this  connection.^'  These  nations  form  a 
subdivision  of  the  Arian  group. 


And  Sattagydians  (Persop.  Insor.),  and 
with  the  Sogdians  and  Sarangians 
(Nakhah-i.Rudtam  Inscr.). 

**  Pharaamancfl  (Am'an,  Exp.  Aloz. 
ir.  15).  Comparo  the  Pharismancs  of 
the  flame  anthor  (ib.  vi.  27),  who  is  a 
Persian ;  and  see  tho  analysis  of  Axian 
nainefl  appended  to  Book  vi. 

'  Herud.  rii.  67. 

>With  the  Saji^iana  (Ilerod.  iit. 
93) ;  with  the  Arians  of  Uerat  (Boh. 
Ins.  and  Peraep.  InH.) ;  with  tho  Cho- 
nwnnians  and  Arachotians  (Nakhsh-i- 
Bostam  Ins.). 

*  Strab.  XT.  pp.  1023-1026;  Arriaa, 
Ezp.  Alex.  iii.  21,  28 ;  vii.  10,  Ao. ; 
Ptol.  rii.  19;  Steph.  Byz.,  Ao. 

^Sirab.  xr.  p.  1027.  O/  ApJirm 
««f#(f«rTfs     riKka   Karit    rhw 

*  The  reasons  for  regarding  the 
Sarangians  as  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ooontry  called  in  the  Zendavesta 
Haitamat  are  giren  by  Rittor.  (Krd. 
kvade,  West.Asion,  ii.  pp.  64.66.) 

*  As  the  primitive  historical  tradi. 
iions  of  Persia  refer  to  this  prorinoe, 
so  does  the  name  of  tho  Drangians 
etymologioally  signify  "  the  ancient." 
It  was  probably  indeed  here  that 
(Im  Peno-Arians  first  ezeroised  soTe- 


reignty.— [H.  C.  R.] 

'  Seo  Sir  H.  RawUnmn's  Vocabulary, 
snb  TOO.  Gadara  (pp.  12o-8).  Tho 
Gandarians  of  the  Indnii  soom  to  havo 
firnt  emigrated  to  Candahar  in  tho 
fifth  contnry  of  our  era. 

«  Cf.  Hecat.  Fr.  178.  r^Bopai,  *I#B«y 
Iffi^ot ;  and  for  his  knowlodi^o  of  their 
location  npon  the  Upper  Indas,  com* 
pare  his  Kooviirv^r,  ft6kit  Tv^ac^i 
(Fr.  179)  with  Herod,  ir.  44. 

*  The  Gandarians  appear  as  Indians 
in  Sanscrit  history  (Wilson's  Ariana 
Antiq.  p.  131,  et  Be<)q. ;  Lasi«en*s 
Indisch.  Alterthamsknnde,  p.  422, 
Ac),  and  are  commonly  joined  with 
the  Indians  in  the  Inscriptions.  (I'or. 
sep.  Ins.  and  Nakhsh-i-Kuntam  Ini.) 

"  Gandarians  (Candari)  are  found 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  Sof^iana 
in  Pliny  (H.  N.  ri.  16).  and  Ptolemy 
(vi.  12).  Comparo  Meta  (i.  2).  Isi- 
dore  of  Char&x  has  a  town  OsX'iar  in 
KboraMsan  (p.  7). 

*'  Herod.  iiL  91. 

'*  Tho  (tandarians  and  the  Dadiom 
were  united  under  one  commandt<r  in 
the  army  of  Xerxes  (UommI.  vii.  tUi). 
Gandaria  occurs  in  juxtapiwi'ion  with 
Sattaf^ydia  in  tho  B^^histun  ai«d 
Nakhsh-i.Bnstam  injicript.uutf. 
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15.  The  subjoined  table  will  exhibit  at  a  glance  the  oonnection 
which  it  has  been  here  the  object  of  this  Esaaj  to  trace  among  the 


yanons  races : — 


,  HamHic  or  Gulitta 


•••        ••« 


I 


iTcmAHIAX 


«  •  »        ••• 


o 

-< 
m 

5Z5 


^SoTthicorTljUr 


AJ^yro-BftbyloniaD 


(  Sbmitic 


•  •  •       •  ft  ■ 


HcbnBO-FhoBntcUtti 


Arftbiaii 


'lydo-FhrTgUn 


Lycian 


•••        ••• 


ThricUn 


\lVDO- 


-EUBOPBAK 


■  ••  ••• 


/Soathem  or  Hbajarllle  Arahn 
1  GuAanitcB  (eailj). 
{  Chafcl—iio  (taxiji 
t  SoaUniaoB  (earty). 
VRthioplawof 


/Cappodocijuw  (eufy). 
'  CUictona  (earty). 

Armralaiia  (earty). 

Sapiriana. 

Colchiazia. 

MomM. 

TibereiiL 

Alandiiar 


9- 


Moaynaecl  (?> 

Mare8(?). 

Bodli. 

Mast 
.  SacK. 
XParthiaiia. 

iAMyrlana. 
Babylonlana. 
SyrUna. 

Canaaoltea  OaUr), 

Hebrewa. 

FtKEniciaiis. 

Cypfians. 

CiUdaiia(laler> 

Solyml. 

Piaidc. 

t  Joktaalan  Aralw. 
\  lahmaeUle  Araba. 


Phrygiana. 
I  Lydiana. 
IMysiaoa. 

(Ouiaiia. 
PelaaRL 
Oroeka. 


rLydana. 
(CaimianB. 

/Thyniana. 
tntbynbuiB. 
{  Mariandyniaoa. 
i  Paphlagooiana. 
\  Chalybea  (:). 

^Peraiaiia. 
.  Medea. 
Bactrlana. 
Sogdiana. 
Ariana  of  Herat. 
—  .    -.     .    /  HyrcanUna. 
Weatera  Ariaa  or  Medo-Pefaic  <  GhonamJaiia. 


,  Eaatem  Aiian  or  Indie 


•  •     *••     I 


Sagartiana. 
Cannanlaaa. 
An&enUna  (]aiter> 
,  Cappadociana  (later). 

iDdiaoa. 
OdDdariana. 
8attJ«ydiaot(}> 
DodIciB(r> 
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(1.)  At  LiinTra. 

tBtE|^;tP^FME/^»  PltTE 

eweejs  erafaiejs  mete 

prlnalata  Sedereya  Pe  .  .  . 

M'+.'TEAI^EMe  -fPrrEtTAEt+BBj^ 

nea  tedeeme  nrppe  etie      eawe      se 

AI^E.-tfBEStTEAt^MEr##?A' 

Iftde  eawe      se  'tedeeme  P  .  .  . 

A4^I1^    TOMhHMATOfikEED 

le/e  TO         /uni/ui  rod*         rf»- 

OIHZATOZI^APIOZPAPME 

M^0mr9  ItBaptot  Tlapfit- 

A^TOSVIO^EAYTRIKAlTHiryr 
AlKIKAlYLSSjrYfiJAAHl 

muei  Km         wlp         tli^MiXir. 
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7o6  EPITHETS  OF  JUPITER.  App.  Bom  L 


NOTE    (A). 

ON  THE  VARIOUS  TITLES  OP  JUPTTEB. 


Hekodotus,  in  ch.  44  (p.  173),  inTokas  Japiter  under  three  names, 
illnstratiye  of  the  sabdivision  of  the  Deity,  mentioned  in  notes  on 
ch.  131,  B.  i.  App.  and  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Deor. 
b.  iii.)  mentions  three  Jnpiters :  one  the  son  of  JSther,  and  the 
father  of  Proserpine  and  Bacchns ;  another  the  son  of  Heaven,  and 
father  of  Minerva ;  and  the  third  bom  to  Satnm  in  Crete,  where  his 
tomb  was  shown.  Many  characters  and  epithets  were  also  given  to 
him  by  the  Romans,  as  by  the  Greeks.  (Cp.  Aristot.  de  Mnndo,  7.  i 
He  often  took  the  place  and  office  of  other  Gknls,  as  of  Neptnne, 
^olns,  the  San,  and  many  more ;  he  contained  all  others  within 
himself  (see  note  on  ch.  4,  B.  ii.  App.) ;  he  was  snpreme,  ordering 
all  hnman  events,  and  directing  them  at  his  own  pleasnre.  .^iechy- 
Ins,  however,  makes  him  subservient  to  Fate,  and  this  accords  with 
the  reply  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  Cro&sns,  that  **  it  is  impossible 
even  for  a  God  to  evade  destiny "  (Herod,  i.  ch.  91) ;  and  though 
Homer  shows  that  Jupiter  willed  and  promised,  still  man's  destiny 
was  settled  at  his  birth,  at  which  therefore  the  Fates  attended. 
But  the  promises  of  Jupiter  were  equally  fixed  and  unalterable  as 
fate,  and  thus  Sarpedon's  death  once  pronounced  to  Thetis  could 
not  be  revoked.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  10.)  Of  the  philosophers,  the 
Stoics  particularly  held  to  destiny ;  while  the  views  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics on  this  subject  were  less  stringent.  (Of  the  Stoics  and  Fato, 
see  Cicero  de  Div.  ii.  8;  and  of  irp^yoto,  Providence,  the  Anima 
Mundi,  see  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  22  and  29.)  To  illustrate  the  variety  of 
epithets  applied  to  Jupiter  by  the  Greeks,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
following  remarks,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Cumby,  who,  by  a  long  research  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  has  collected  a  mass  of  valuable  information  on  their 
manners,  customs,  and  literature,  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  which 
we  may  hope  will  some  day  be  given  to  the  public : — 
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Ab  the  giver  of  niooeu  and  fftUnre  he  is  called  Z«6f  ^iMnit,  Phiuan.  riii. 
9,  2 :  Z.  xopt'^'f  Pla^-  Op.  Mor.  1048  C ;  Z.  r/\«Mt,  .Asch.  Ag.  973,  Earn. 
28,  Panaan.  Tiii.  48,  6,  Athen.  16  B. ;  Z.  rr^tf'iof,  Demoeth.  zxi.  p.  631,  Antiph. 
i.  p.  113  i  Imbus,  yiii.  p.  70,  Harpoorat.  a.  t.  m|0-<ov  ^%.  Add  Z«vt  ^wr^i 
which  is  freqoent  in  Attio  writers,  and  in  Flsosanias,  iBsolu  Snppl.  27,  Ear.  Uor. 
F.  4a 

"  Japiter  presides  more  espeoiallj  ortr  celestial  phenomena,  lightning,  cloadu, 
and  rain :  hence  Zc2>r  6^Tiof,  Pkiusan.  ii.  19,  8,  ix.  Si9,  4;  $fAfipioSf  Plut.  Op.  Mor. 
l.V)  B.,  Faosan.  i.  82,  2.  Also  Z.  od^wt,  ^iich.  Sappl.  694,  Cio.  in  Verr.  it.  p. 
4<f5  ElseT. ;  Z.  cMyff^of,  PSaosan.  iii.  13,  8.  He  also  presides  orer  the  si^iwouM  : 
hence  Z«&t  Ufimos,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  622,  and  Boh. ;  Z.  t^S^tM,  Soph.  C£d.  C.  705 ; 
Z.  ^vorcffrvcot,  Plat.  Op.  Mor.  1048  C. 

"  The  principal  attendants  apon  Japiter  were  Themis,  with  her  two  danghtors, 
Altai  and  Eintofiia:  henoo  he  prosidos  oYcr  dryopo),  and  hence  Zc^r  iiyopeuof, 
Hornd.  ▼.  46,  ^sch.  Earn.  973,  Ear.  Horaol.  40,  Aristoph.  £q.  410,  500,  Plut. 
Op.  Mor.  789,  D.  792,  F.  P&asan.  iii.  11,  9,  t.  16,  4,  is.  26,  4  (of.  Zc6r  wa^ofA- 
4paIof,  11.  6.  250)  ;  Ztls  fiovKaSot,  Antiph.  ri.  146,  Plat.  Op.  Mor.  801  E.  (cf.  b02 
II.,  Pansan.  i.  3,  5). 

*•  We  find  Zths  woXuht,  Plat.  Vit.  Demetr.  909,  Op.  Mor.  789  D.,  792  F., 
Pnnsan.  i.  24,  4,  in  which  office  his  temple  woald  bo  in  the  Acnipolis;  so  Zcvr 
r-vorof.  Pint.  Op.  Mor.  1066  £.,  PAosan.  iii.  7,  6,  and  viii.  14,  7,  ix.  19,  3 ; 
rutrrot,  Pansan.  ii.  3,  1,  v.  16,  6,  iz.  8,  6.  We  find  Z«irt  fiarOi^ht,  Ban.  127S 
and  elsewhere,  Plat.  Ale.  ii.  p.  ltd,  Ptaosan.  ix.  34,  4;  for  Ztvt  fiaatK^vs  and 
Z.  ir/^fiinf^  BOO  c«pc>cia11y  Xen.  Cyrop.  and  Anab.  Wo  find  fmm  lionior  ui.<l 
H<*>ii<)d  that  Japiter  espc^cially  protected  kin^  and  f?onemlH,  and  dotomiiniMl  tho 
event  of  battles  :  hence  Zf^f  rpovcuot,  Ear.  El.  671,  Ueraol.  H()7,  936  (cf.  Phtrn. 
12:>0,  1473),  Paasan.  iii.  12,  9;  Z«vt  crpdrtost  Herod.  ▼.  119,  Strab.  xir.  UOl», 
Plat,  Vit.  Earn.  59i. 

'*  In  adjurations  and  invocations  Jupiter  is  often  called  bj  an  appmprmte 
humame :  see  especially  Herod,  i.  4't>,  Lac.  Tim.  98,  152,  Schol.  Aristoph.  Kq. 
Thn),  and  Ban.  756,  Schol.  Eur.  Hoc.  345  :  such  are  Z«irt  cuSoros,  ^K.^h.  SnppL 
li«2  (cf.  CEd.  Col.  1267);  Ztht  ^tfiirr^tp,  Sep.  Thob.  4H5,  and  jrxaf>u>t.  AWh, 
Snppl.  360,  Pkinsan.  Tiii.  63,9;  Z.  itp<uos.  Soph.  Philoct.  1181,  and  Soh.  :  Z. 
iroi^iost  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1121,  11H2;  Z.  iray<hrrv)t,  JEach.  Suppl.  139;  vaySopjcfTqf, 
Kiir.  El.  1177;  fv(«oi,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  1147,  W.  119,  Paasao.  ii.  21,  2,  iii.  17,  9. 
So,  in  the  comedians,  Z.  Bi^vnff  iral  icar^vnif,  Aristoph.  Ach.  435,  and  Sch. ; 
Z.  ^ttofimrrrftas.  Ran.  756. 

**  Ztvt  Iro/pf  lot,  Kce  Sup.  and  A  then.  xiii.  672  D.  E.,  x.  4*16  D. ;  Z.  4^criot, 
JF.*c\i.  Ag.  701,  Soph.  Aj.  492,  and  Sch.;  Z.  U/<riof,  .^Knch.  Suj.pl.  SH?,  tWi?, 
S'ph.  Philoct.  484,  Ear.  Hee.  346,  Ap.  Rhod.  ii.  216.  1131  sqq.,  Psinmn.  i.  L'O, 
7;  also  the  forms  /ffcr^irtot,  Od.  t.  213;  ha^Urmp^  A>ch.  Suppl.  1  ;  iJcra^T, 
>E-ch.  Suppl.  385:  Ixr^p,  iErtch.  Suppl.  478;  Z.  {tViof,  II.  t.  625,  (XI.  i.  27* »; 
C  2H4,  389  (cf.  Od.  2,  207,  and  |.  67);  I'ind,  Ol.  riii.  38,  Xem.  t.  61,  xi.  9; 
yK^ch.  Ag.  61,  362,  748,  Suppl.  627,  672,  Eur.  Cvcl.  36t,  Xen.  Anab.  iii.  2,  4, 
Plat,  de  Leifg.  v.  730,  viii.  HW,  xii.  953  (cf.  ix.  879.  xii.  965),  Pltit.  Vit.  Anil. 
1U52,  Op.  Mor.  766  C.  (cf.  158  C),  I'ausan.  iii.  11,  11,  Athen.  xr.  61M5  D. 

**  Z<vf  4^A^yriof,  Eur.  Andr.  921,  Aribto{)h.  Kan.  750,  756,  and  Sch.,  Plut.  I.o.rw'. 
ix.  881;  so  Z«vt  (Tvratfior,  Soph.  Anti^.  658  (cf.  itp6%  99  $*mp  6uaypimif.  Si-i>ri. 
(>>1.  Col.  1333,  and  Ruhnk.  Ix»x.  Tim.  s.  v.)  ;  so  Z.  verrpwot,  Nuh.  1  MN  (.  :'. 
Plut.  Op.  Mor.  75H  D.,  which  epithet  ha*i  freqnently  a  diflerenl  Mii»Tiit'i-7»linf>»  :  «»♦  ♦! 
vorp^oi,  ifWh.  Sep.  Theb.  lOlH,  and  elHewJioro;  Z.  vcrrp^t,  Plat.  Rt«p.  in.  aiU, 
Euthyd.  302,  do  LetTff.  ix.  881  ;  see  Herod,  t.  66  and  61. 

**  Z«^t  ^rpiof,  DemoHth.  xliii.  1051^  Athon.  xi.  460  F.  ;  Z.  6uJi^v\of,  PVi'. 
Ix^KK-  viii.  **W;  ^  7»K«eXiOt,  l»ind.  Pyth.  ir.  29H,  Plut.  Vit.  AUx.  M.  f'»s.*. 
Op.  Mor.  166  D.  1119  E.  ;  here  the  epithet  si|?nifi<^  mrrp^rot,  but  it  di'ni>t<M4 
yr ending  ov#r  birth,  Pind.  01.  Tiii.  20  (of.  xiii.  148,  cf.  also  J^h.  Earn.  7,  l^'*i, 
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Soph.  (Ed.  C.  972)  ;  and  proUeting  parents,  Flnt.  Op.  Mor.  7G6  C.  (cL  MadL 
Ghoeph.  912). 

"  Zfhs  ZpKiof,  Soph.  Fhiloct.  1324,  Eur.  Hii^l.  1025,  Flat  Tit  Enm.  69i  (cf. 
^schin.  i.  16,  and  Fansan.  v.  24^  9). 

"  Zths  ^iXios,  Flat.  Fhflddr.  234,  Minos.  321,  Lnc.  Toz.  518  (cf.  AzifltoplL  AcK 
730,  Flat.  Alo.  i.  109,  Bnthyphr.  6,  Gorg.  500). 

"To  these  we  may  add  Zc^s  cfNccios,  Enr.  Troad.  17,  Plat.  Eaihjd.  302,  and 
Sch.  Fansan.  ix.  24,  3,  iv.  17,  4,  v.  14,  7,  viii.  46,  2,  x.  27,  2;  Zths  i\v^f*»u 
Find.  OL  zii.  1,  Hezod.  iii.  142,  Enr.  Bhes.  358,  Flat.  Yit.  Aristid.  331,  acd 
Fansan.  z.  21,  5  and  6 ;  Zths  fytos.  Flat.  Legg.  yiiL  842  im.,  Demosth.  Tii.  bfn, 
Foljb.  ii.  39 ;  also  in  ezpiation  of  mnrder,  Zths  /itixixtos  was  inToked." 

ZeTis  was  put  for  the  Heaven  (Hor.  1.  Od.  i.  25,  **  Manet  snb  Jore 
frigido  venator  ").  He  was  said  '*  to  rain ; ''  and  Clemens  (Strom. 
Y.  p.  571)  says, "  Joye's  tears  signify  rain."  Athenaans,  x.  p.  430i. 
Pansan.  ii.  19  (see  64Ttos  above,  Ep.  Wet.)  Aictct^s  was  also  applied 
to  the  Nile  (see  note  on  ch.  19,  b.  ii.)  Op.  Clem.  Strom,  v.  p.  603. 
His  name,  Diespiter,  is  the  Indian  Dinspiter,  '*  Snn-&ther,"  or 
"Heavenly  light ;"  and  perhaps  connected  with  Divas-pati,  *^Lord 
of  the  day,"  or  "of  the  sky,"  as  Jnpiter  answers  to  Dia-piter, 
"  Heaven,"  or  "Air-father."  Zev,  Sev,  and  Jov  are  the  same  wonl 
as  Sir  W.  Jones  has  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  249),  as  are  zngon  and  jngnm. 
The  old  Latin  name  was  Jovi  or  Jovis.  Cp.  the  Assyrian  Grod  lav. 
The  Samaritans  called  Ih6h  or  Ihdah  (lengthened  by  na  into  Jeho- 
vah), 'ia/9c,  according  to  Theodoret  (the  $  being  a  t?)  ;  the  Greeks 
*Um.  Clemens  very  properly  says  the  name  is  "of  foor  letters,*' 
nVT  (Ih6h).  It  signified  "is,"  or  "will  be."  "lah"  is  ?r  (Ih). 
The  Royal  Scythians  called  Jnpiter  Papens  (Herod,  iv.  59).  For 
Jnpiter's  patronage  of  kings,  cp.  Siorpc^y  fimr$ximw,  (See  note  on 
ch.  4,  B.  iL  App.  ch.  iii  §  19.)— [G.  W.] 
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NOTE   (B). 

ON  THE  INVENTION  OF  COINING,  AND  THE  EABLIEST  SPECIMENS 

OF  COINED  MONEY. 


Thb  qnestioii  of  the  first  inyention  of  coined  money  is  one  of  those 
which  it  is  impossihle  to  solve,  and  on  which  we  can  only  hope  at 
best  to  arriye  at  a  probable  opinion.  There  can  be  no  donbt  that 
the  precious  xnetab  have  been  selected  in  yarioos  places  quite  in- 
dependently, to  serve  as  the  common  medium  of  exchange,  for 
which  they  are  better  suited  than  any  other  commodity.  But 
whether  the  practice  of  stamping  certain  masses  of  them  with  a 
government  mark,  as  a  guarantee  of  their  being  of  the  professed 
weight  and  purity,  arose  in  one  place  only,  and  then  spread  from 
a  single  centre  gradually  over  the  known  world;  or  whether  the 
idea  occurred  separately  to  several  nations,  will  perhaps  never  be 
determined.  The  latter  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  at  least  as  likely 
to  be  the  true  one  as  the  former ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  evident  that 
we  can  entertain  but  slight  hopes  of  ever  settling  the  question  of 
priority  of  discovery.  With  respect  however  to  the  statement  of 
Herodotus  concerning  the  Lydians,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  on 
so  wide  a  fidd.  His  assertion  is  limited  to  the  nations  of  which 
himself  and  his  countrymen  had  knowledge.  By  this  we  are  not  to 
understand,  as  has  been  argued  {Edinburgh  Beinew^  No.  211,  p. 
170),  the  states  of  Asia  Minor  only,  with  which  he  was  from  his 
birth  and  breeding  most  familiar,  but  the  various  countries  and 
kingdoms  through  which  he  had  travelled,  or  of  which  he  had 
gained  authentic  information,  extending  from  India  on  the  east  to 
Sicily  and  Italy  on  the  west,  and  including  Persia,  Media,  Babylon, 
Egypt,  PhoBuicia,  Phrygia,  as  well  as  the  numerous  Greek  states 
scattered  over  the  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean  and  its 
tributary  seas,  from  Olbia  to  Naucratis,  and  from  Trapezus  to  Mas- 
silia.     The  expression  used  is  the  one  constantly  occurring  through- 
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out  i^e  whole  work  for  knowledge  of  the  most  general  kind,  and 
which  is  applied  to  nations  as  little  known  as  the  Scythians  (iT.46), 
the  Neari,  who  dwell  ahove  them  (iy.  17),  and  the  Atarantes  of 
the  African  desert  (iv.  184).  Herodotos  then,  it  appears,  was  oon- 
yinced  that  the  practice  of  coining  money  originated,  not  with  the 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Bahylonians,  Phoenicians,  Phrygians,  or 
Greeks,  hut  with  the  Lydians,  who  were  the  first  (he  says)  to  coin 
hoth  g^ld  and  silver,  and  from  whom  he  prohahly  regards  other 
nations  as  having  adopted  the  practice.  It  is  the  troth  of  this 
assertion  which  requires  consideration,  the  question  heing  one  of 
much  interest  in  itself,  and  important  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
general  character  of  Lydian  civilization. 

Now  it  is  certainly  most  remarkable,  that  among  the  nnmerons 
remains  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian   antiquity  which  have  oome 
down  to  US,  not  a  single  coin  has  been  yet  found.     In  Egypt  it  is 
said  to  be  ascertained  from  hieroglyphical  discovery,  that  there  was 
at  no  time  a  native  coinage ;  and  it  appears  that  the  Persians  first 
(Herod,  iv.  166),  and  the  Greeks  afterwards,  had  to  introduce  th^r 
own  monetary  systems  there,  at  the  time  of  their  respective  con- 
quests.    Had  Assyria  or  Babylonia  possessed  a  coinage,  it  is  almost 
impossible  that  the  researches  recently  pursued  with  so  much  suc- 
cess throughout  Mesopotamia,  should  have  failed  to  bring  to  light 
a  specimen.     Clay  tablets,  commemorating  grants  of  monciy  specified 
hy  weight,  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  but  not  a  coin 
or  the  trace  of  a  coin  has  been  discovered.     As  far  therefore  as 
negative  evidence  can  decide  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  would  seem 
that  the  invention  of  coining  was  certainly  not  made  by  the  naliona 
whose  position  in  the  van  of  Oriental  civilisation  would  have  led  ns 
to  expect  it  from  them.     It  is  confirmatory  of  this  view  to  find  that 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  had  no  coined  money  of  their  own  till  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees,  when  King  Antiochus  gave  leave  to  Simon 
to  "  coin  money  for  his  country  with  his  own  stamp  "  (1  Maccab. 
XV.  6),  and  that  their  first  knowledge  of  the  invention  seems  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Persians.     (See  CJesenius'  Lex.  Heb.  ad  voc. 
ibTTj^).      Previous  to  the  captivity  it  would  appear  that  tiie  com- 
mercial dealings  of  the  Hebrews  were  entirely  transacted  after  the 
model  of    that    primitive    purchase    recorded  in   Gknesis,   when 
Abraham  bought  the  field  of  Machpelah  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  and 
**  weighed  to  him  the  silver  which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of 
the  sons  of  Heth,  four  hundred  shekelt  of  silver,  current  money  with 
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the  merchant."  Coined  money  is  first  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Scripture  written  after  the  captiyitj — Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Chro- 
nicles; and  then  the  term  nsed  appears  to  represent  the  Persian 
^  Daric,"  indicating  the  quarter  from  which  the  inrention  had 
reached  the  Hebrew  nation. 

One  of  the  countries  most  likely  to  originate  such  an  improve- 
ment  would  seem  to  haye  been  PhcBnicia.  Engaged  in  commercial 
dealings  of  the  most  extensiye  description  from  a  very  early  time — 
possessing  either  actually  or  through  their  colonists  almost  the 
entire  carrying  trade  of  Asia  and  Africa — the  Phoenicians  could  not 
but  be  peculiarly  interested  in  a  change  which  must  have  had  so 
great  an  effect  in  simplifying  and  expediting  commercial  transac- 
tions. But  inventions  do  not  always  arise  where  they  are  most 
wanted ;  and  certainly  at  present  there  are  no  grounds  for  assigning 
the  invention  in  question  to  this  people.  No  Phoenician  coins 
hitherto  discovered  have  the  appearance  of  such  antiquity  as 
attaches  to  a  large  number  of  specimens  belonging  to  Greece  and 
Lydia.  No  traditional  record  ascribes  to  them  the  invention,  which, 
had  it  been  theirs,  would  probably  (like  that  of  letters)  have  been 
conceded  to  them  at  least  by  some  writers.  The  probable  fact 
noticed  above,  that  the  Jews  derived  their  first  knowledge  of  coined 
money  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  from  the  Persians,  makes  it 
veiy  unlikely  that  it  was  invented  centuries  before  by  their  near 
neighbours,  the  Phoenicians.  Antecedent  probability  must  there- 
fore give  way  to  evidence,  and  the  claim  of  the  Phoenicians  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventors  of  coining,  must  be  set  aside  as  wholly 
unsupported  by  any  facts. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  a  writer  of  great  eminence 
(Col.  Leake,  Num.  Hellen.  App.),  that  the  real  inventors  of  the  art 
of  coining  money  were  the  Greeks.  This  conclusion  rests  in  the 
main  upon  certain  statements  of  late  Greek  authors,  by  whom  the 
invention  is  ascribed  to  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  flourished 
about  B.C.  750.  (See  Ephor.  Fr.  15 ;  Pollux,  ix.  83 ;  Etym.  Mag.  ad 
voces  E^fioiKot^  yo/ii<rpi,  and  o/ScX/ocot.  Compare  iElian.  Yar.  Hist. 
xiL  10.)  But  the  authority  of  these  writers  is  weak,  and  certainly 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  Herodotus,  and  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon,  his  older  contemporary,  who  both  regarded  the  invention 
as  Lydian  (Poll ax,  1.  s.  c).  Even  wore  the  two  statements 
supported  by  aathoritics  of  equal  value,  that  of  Herodotus  would 
have  to  be  preferred,  since  it  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  national 
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TBidtj',  wincli  llie  odier  &TOiin.  Bendea^  itis  euy  to  erpbmliow 
tile  tndition  of  Ffaddon  my  hKwe  anon,  withoai  ooudooa  dk- 
iMnestf ;  for  tiie  0^lt>mt  wriieni  on  tiie  Babjeci  migl&i  mean  no 
more  tinui  tiai  Plieidon  was  the  fizai  who  coined  monej  «n  Oneos, 
and  tliaae  wlio  followed  miglii  nuaapprahend  ilieDi,  and  tlunk  Uief 
meant  the  fiist  wlio  coined  monej  onyvAere.  Sren  modenia  bn^e 
igptcaented  tlie  I^rian  Marble  aa  evidence  for  tlie  daim  of  Pheidon 
(Edbel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet  Prol^^  cap.  iiL ;  Smitli,  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
ad  Toc  Knmmna,  p.  810,  2nd  ed-X  wliereaa  it  lenyea  the  qneation, 
aa  between  bim  and  tbe  Ljdianai  wbcJlj  nntoocbed*  Fortber, 
amoe  it  ia  now  iinifeisaDy  adnutted,  ibat  Fbeidon  introduced  bia 
acale  of  weigbta  and  measnrea  (known  aa  tbe  Sginetan)  from  AMia^ 
it  is  at  least  not  anfikely  tbat  be  maj  baye  been  bdiolden  to  tbe 
AsiaticB  for  bia  other  innovation.  On  tbe  whole,  then,  it  maj  be 
said,  that  antboiitj'  and  probability  are  alike  in  favonr  of  n  Lydian 
rather  thana  Grecian  origin  of  tbe  invention.* 

Modem  research  has  not  succeeded  in  throwing  any  oonaidermUe 
light  on  tlus  diBpnted  point.  It  is  donbtfnl  whether  ai^  of  the 
coins  hitherto  discovered  date  within  some  centuries  of  the  original 
invention.    Bot  in  the  opinion  of  many  excellent  judges  tbe  cha- 


iCoiond  Lnfce,  icpljiiig   to   the  iban  in  Asa  Miiiflr,  iriiich  was  nt  tlmi 

tangmag  paniige,  in  the  Joumal  of  time  under  the  AflBynaa  Boqiire  (!), 

Chwiral  end  Secred  Philology  (toL  ir.  '  or  dwided  into  ewei  bar^erpiM  etetee, 

ppL  243,  214),  ifiemtehwi  his  Honner  darii im§  tkBW  dtgrm qf  eimhMatiom  pom 

r,  aed  eddnoes  in  its  snpport  two  Fkaemiaa  or  AMyrie,  where,  ae  fir  aa 

aigvmentB ;  first,  anterior  profaa-  •  preeent  eridenoe  extends,  »*^fc"*c  ex- 

r,  which  he  thinka  is  in  faraar  of  isted  in  monetary  tzanMctions    but 

the  GreekB ;   and  seeondly,  the  fact  the  aae  of  the  pieuiaus  metak."    Wat 

that  Pheidon  Ihred  beCore  Gyges,  whom  my  own  part,  I  logaid  the  qoestion  aa 

he  oaDs  "  the  founder  of  the  Lydian  one  to   be   determined    by  endsDoe 

He  haa  apparently  for.  more  than  by  pcobafaifity ;  but,  if  pvo- 


gotten  that  the  Ly^an  monarchy  was      bahilitiea  are  to  be  weighed,  I  dionld 

qaeation   the  gronndi  on  which  the 


who  Ranged  tbe  dynasty,  but  had      Lydians  of  the  eighth  oeutuiy  B.C.  are 
nothing  to  do  with  die  foondation  of      regarded  aa  leas  ciTiliaed  than    the 


the  kingdoBS.    Under  the  head  of  pro-      European  Greeks,  and  I  should  alto> 
faability  he   mgea  that,  oonaideEing      gether  demur  to  the  statement  that 


the  puaiucBi  of  Greece  amidst  the  .  the  Lydian  ciTilisatkm  was  derived 
aacroBDdmg  oonntnes^  its  geological  .   from  either  Phoeniisa  or  Aasyrm.    8o 


and  conaeqnent  sobdi-      far  as  we  can  tell,  the  civilisation, 
into  small  indepoident   com.  >  such  aa  it  was,  of  the  Lydians,  Phiy- 
mmiities,  many  of  which  were  islandi^   ,  gians,    and    Lydans,    was   of    home 


it  is  mndk  more  likely  that,  as  com-  growth,    entirely   imoonnected   with 

meroe  and    orriliiation   adraaoed,  a  »  that   of  Assyria,  and   only  aUghtly 

weight  imprinted  with  the  HUmum  of  alfeoted  by  the  oontemporaneoiia  ciri- 

^hfb  city  shoold  have  been  naed  there  liwiticw  of  the  FhoBnidan  citiea. 
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rmcter  of  the  Ljdian  coins  actuallj  obtained  is  indicative  of  a 
higher  antiqaitj  than  attaches  to  anj  Greek  specimens.  (See  the 
article  on  Ancient  Coins  in  the  Encjcloptedia  Metropolitana,  and 
compare  Homphrejs*  Ancient  Coins  and  Medals,  p.  31.)  Within  a 
ciicnit  of  some  thirty  miles  ronnd  Sardis,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Ljdia,  a  nnmber  of  gold  and  silver  coins  have  been  found  of  a 
pecnliar  type,  and  of  the  mdest  character  and  execution.  These 
coins  have  a  device  on  one  side  onlj,  the  other  being  occupied  by 
the  punch  mark,  or  quadraium  tncusum,  which  is  the  admitted  sign 
of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  art.  The  masses  of  metal  prepared 
for  coinage  were  originally  placed  upon  an  anvil,  with  a  rough 
excrescence  protruding  from  it,  having  for  its  object  to  catch  and 
bold  the  metal,  while  the  impression  was  made  by  means  of  a  die 
placed  above  and  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  excrescence,  a  mere 
rude  and  rough  square  at  first,  was  gradually  improved,  being  first 
divided  into  compartments,  and  then  ornamented  yrvr^^ 
with  a  pattern,  until  gradually  it  became  a  second  4  '^ 
device,  retaining,  however,  to  a  late  date  its  original ' 
gquare  shape.  In  the  Lydian  coins  the  quadra^  i 
turn  \neu9um  is  of  the  most  archaic  type,  having  v 
neither  pattern  nor  divisions,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  which  might  be  produced  by  the  impression  of  a  broken 
naiL 

A  comparison  of  this  with  later  forms  will  show  clearly  its  rude 
and  primitive  chaiacter. 


""^       -^     •>'       ^s 


The  device  upon  the  Lydian  coins  is  either  a  crowned  figure  of  a 
king,  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver — the  pattern  apparently  from 
which  the  Persians  took  the  emblem  upon  their  Danes  ^  .^ 
— (see  note  on  Book  vii.  ch.  28)  or  the  head  of  a  lion  />^ 

■ometimes  accompanied  by  that  of  a  bull — as  in  1 

coin  (see  next  page)  supposed  by  Mr.  Borrell  to  hav< 
been  struck  by  CrcBsus. 

The  lion  appears  from  Herodotus  to  have  been  a  Lydian  emblem. 
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CrcBBUB  sent  tlie  image  of  ft  Hon  to  Delpbi,  among  his  otlier  preacnts 
(Herod.  L  50)  ;  and  an  ancieot  myth  connected  tbe  Bafe^  of  tim 
city  with  a  certain  miracDlons  lion  borne  to  King  Uelea  bj  his  oon- 
cnbine  (ilx  i.  81}.  The  animal 
i  Bacred  to  Cjb£14  ^^  aeema 
to  have  bean  tlie  deit;  ■peciallj' 
worshipped  at  Sardifl  (inha,  v.  102. 
~  SophocL  Philoct  391 -<02), 
and  who  is  geneiallj-  re|x«MX>ted 
as  drawn  by  liona.  (Comp.  Orphic 
Hymn,  Tavpolf>ovm>y  J^evfVura  Ta^Btpo/uiv  ip/ia  Xcainwi-.  SophocL 
l.B.c.  Imcret.  ii.  602.     Virg.  ^a.  iii.  111-113.) 

While  the  Persians,  on  their  conqncst  of  Lydia,  appear  to  hftTe 
adopted,  with  certain  modifications,  the  human  fignre  of  the  Indian 
coins,  the  Qreeke  seem  generally  to  have  preferred  the  notioD  of  an 
animal  emblem,  which  they  varied  according  to  their  religions 
belief  or  local  circnmstances.  The  Eginetans  adopted  the  device  of 
the  sea-tortoise ;  the  Argires  that  of  the  wotf  ;  the  Phocaeans  that  of 
the  seal  (_Phoea)  ;  the  Glazomenians  that  of  the  winged  boejr ;  the 
Ephesi&ns  that  of  the  bee  ;  the  Lampaacenes  that  of  the  sea-horse  ; 
the  Samians  that  of  the  lion's  scalp ;  the  Cynicenes  and  Sybarites 
that  of  the  bnll ;  the  Agrigentinee  that  of  the  crab ;  the  Syiacnsans 
that  of  the  dolphin  ;  the  Corinthians  that  of  the  Pe^asas,  or  winged 
horse  ;  the  Pbocians  that  of  the  os'a  head ;  and  the  Athenians  that  of 
the  owl,  the  sacred  bird  of  Athen^.  A  similar  practice  was  followed 
in  Lycia,  where  the  wild  boar,  the  lion's  scalp,  the  winged  lion,  the 
goat,  and  the  griffin,  are  the  emblems  of  distinct  localities.  A 
religions  meaning  appears  for  the  most  part  to  have  attached  to  the 
emblem.  Where  an  animal  device  waa  not  used  by  the  early  Greeks, 
the  head  of  a  god  was  (commonly)  snbstitnted,  as  in  the  coins  of 
ThasQs  and  Naxos.  Hnman  figures  and  heads  do  not  occur  till  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  the  earliest  being  those  on  the  series  of 
Macedonian  coins,  commencing  with  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas, 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  Peroian  War.  The  shield  of  the  Boeotians, 
and  the  silphinm  of  Cyr^nS  (infra,  iv.  169),  are  remarkable;  the 
latter,  however,  is  not  withont  certain  parallels  (see  note  ad  lor.). 

Before  the  tntrodnction  of  coined  money  into  Greece  by  Pbeidon, 

it  had  been  cnstomary  to  nse  for  conunercial  pnrposes,  pieces  of 

etal  called  o^Xoi,  or  ipe\iaxoi,  literally,  "spits,"  or  "akewera," 

«e  are  thoaght  l^  Col.  Leake  (Nnm.  Hellen.  p.  1,  App.),  to  have 
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been  "small  pTramidal  pieces  of  silver;**  but  the  more  general 
opinion  is  that  they  were  long  nails  of  iron  or  copper,  capable  of 
being  actnallj  used  as  spits  in  the  Homeric  fashion.  This  is  borne 
ont  by  their  very  small  valne  (three-halfpence  of  onr  money),  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  six  of  them  made  the  <p«xM^.  or  handful, 
which  implies  that  they  were  of  a  considerable  size.  A  number  of 
these  spits  were  deposited  by  Pheidon  in  the  temple  of  Jono,  at 
Argos  (Etym.  Mag^),  at  the  time  when  he  superseded  them  by  his 
coinage,  which  consisted  of  silver  ohols  and  drachms,  of  the  same 
Talne  and  name  with  the  primitive  *'  spits  '*  and  '*  handfals."  These 
coins,  and  their  divisions  and  multiples,  extending  from  the  Xcirr^, 
or  fifty-sixth  part  of  an  obol,  to  the  rrrpdBpaxjMv,  or  piece  of  the 
value  of  four  drachms,'  continued  to  form  the  Orcck  currency  down 
t4>  the  Roman  conquest.  Mime  and  talents  were  not  coins,  but 
sums,  or  money  of  account.  Copper  was  very  little  used,  and  gold 
scarcely  at  all,  until  the  time  of  Alexander,  excepting  in  the  Asiatic 
states.  Hence  the  ordinary  Greek  word  for  money  was  **  silver,** 
{i^yvpof,  a^y^ior— comp.  the  French  use  of  artjntt)  ;  and  money- 
changers were  called  ipyvpafAoi$ol  ;  money-cbcst8,  Vyv^o^«ai ; 
coiners,  i^pyvpoKowurr^pttf  or  iftyvpomivoi ;  robbers,  ^ipyvfcrtp^is ;  ships 
employed  in  collecting  money,  k^yvpoK&pn  r^ct,  he.  A  guld  coinagt> 
existed,  however,  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  an  early  date, 
as  at  Phocsa,  Cyzicus,  Lampsacns,  Abydos,  kc.  It  was  copied 
from  the  Lydian,  to  which  it  conformed  in  weight  and  general 
character.  The  name  stater  (tfror^p),  which  was  attached  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus  to  the  ordinary  gold  coin  of  Western  Asia, 
whether  Persian  (iii.  130;  vii.  28),  Lydian  (i.  54),  or  Greek 
(Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  150 ;  Thuc.  iv.  52),  and  which  means  "  stand- 
ard,'* is  said  to  have  been  originally  applied  to  the  silver  didrachm, 
the  prevailing  coin  of  the  early  currencies ;  whence  it  passed  to 
the  ordinary  gold  coin,  which  was  about  equal  to  the  didrachm 
in  weight.  The  original  and  full  name  was  ''the  gold  stater'* 
(^Twriyp  x^»v^ovs),  whence,  by  the  usual  process  of  abbreviation,  the 
coin  came  to  be  called  indifferently,  0T«r^p,  and  xp«^»vt.  (Com- 
pare with  the  last  the  I^tin  aureus.)  Dimble  staters  were  also 
coined  occasionally.     Subdivisions  of  the  stati^r,  sixths  (frra«),  and 


•  DcoadrAchma,  or  piece*  of  ten 
drachms,  were  al«o  occasionally  C(>ino<l. 
Sir  H.  Raw!inj«on  n?cently  bnnjifht 
from  the  Kast  a  silTer  piooe  of  thu 


Rize,  itmck  bj  Alexandor  the  Orrat  at 
Itiihvlon,  which  t«  now  in  the  British 

m 

MuNeam. 
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twelfths  (j^/Jcrra),  were  likewise  in  use,  which  were  made  of  elednan^ 
a  natural  amalgam  of  gold  and  silver,  common  in  Asia  (Soph.  Astig. 
1038 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxiii.  4),  and  which  seem  to  hare  been  largely  in 
circulation  among  the  Ionian  cities.  The  staters  of  Crcesiis  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  '*  Croesians "  (k^iitcmi,  Pollux),  and  were 
probably  of  peculiar  purity.  Those  of  Cyzicus  were  highly  valued, 
and  were  current  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.  Hence  perhaps  the 
proverb— ^C»  M  yk^vp — the  bull  being  the  device  of  the  Cyri- 
cenes.  The  staters  of  PhocaBa  were  in  bad  repute  (Hesych.  ad  voc. 
♦oMcots) ;  they  seem  to  have  been  light  in  weight  and  of  debased 
metal.  (See  upon  the  whole  subject  of  ancient  coins,  Col.  Leake's 
Numismata  Hellenica;  Eckhel's  Doctrina  Nummorum  Yetemm; 
Mionnet's  Description  de  M^dailles  Antiques ;  Humphreys'  Ancient 
Coins  and  Medals;  and  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  a  v. 
Argentum,  Aurum,  Heote,  Nummus,  and  Stater.) 
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